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DEVEREUX 


DEDICATORY  EPISTLE 


TO 


JOHN    AULDJO,    EsQ.,  Em, 


AT  NAPLES 


Lokdon. 

My  dear  Aitldjo,  —  Permit  me,  as  a  memento  of  the  pleasant  hours 
we  passed  together,  and  the  intimacy  we  formed  by  the  winding  shores 
and  the  rosy  seas  of  tlie  old  Parthenopc,  to  dedicate  to  you  this  romance. 
It  was  written  In  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  my  litcrary  iife,  — 
when  success  began  to  brighten  upon  my  labours,  and  it  scemed  to  me  a 
fine  thing  to  make  a  name.  Reputation,  like  all  possessions,  fairer  in 
the  hope  than  the  reality,  shonc  bcfore  mc  in  the  gloss  of  novelty ;  and 
1  had  ncither  feit  the  envy  it  cxcites,  the  weariness  it  occasionm  nor 
(worse  tlian  all)  that  coarse  and  painfiil  notoriety,  that  something  be< 
tween  the  gossip  and  the  Blander,  which  attends  every  man  wboae 
writiQgs  become  known,  —  surrendering  the  grateful  privacies  of  Iife 
to 

'*  The  gaudy«  babblüig,  and  remorseless  day." 

In  Short,  yet  almost  a  boy  (for,  in  years  at  least,  I  was  littlc  more» 
when  "  Pelham  "  and  **  Tlie  Disowned  "  were  conoeived  and  composed), 
and  füll  of  the  sanguine  arrogance  of  hope,  I  picturcd  to  myself  far 
greater  triumphs  than  it  will  evcr  be  miue  to  achieve :  and  never  did 
architect  of  dreams  build  bis  pyramid  upon  (alns !)  a  narrower  base,  or 
a  more  crumbling  soil  1  .  .  .  l'inie  eures  us  effeetually  of  these  seif- 
coneeits,  and  brings  us,  somewhat  harshiy,  froni  the  gay  extravagance 
of  confounding  tlie  much  that  we  design  with  the  little  that  we  can 
accomplish. 

"  The  Disowned  "  and  "  Devcreux  "  were  both  completed  in  retire- 
ment,  and  in  the  midst  of  metaphysical  studies  and  iuvestigations,  varied 
and  miseellaneous  enough,  if  not  very  deeply  conned.  At  that  timei  I 
was  indeed  engaged  in  prcparing  for  the  press  a  Philosophical  Work« 
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which  I  had  afterwards  the  good  sense  to  postpone  to  a  riper  age  and  a 
more  sobered  mind.  But  the  effect  of  these  studies  is  somewhat  preju- 
dicially  visible  in  both  the  romances  I  have  referred  to ;  and  the  external 
and  dramatic  colourings  which  belong  to  fiction  are  too  often  forsaken  for 
the  mward  and  subtile  analysis  of  motives,  characters,  and  actions.  The 
workman  was  not  sufficientl/  master  of  his  art  to  forbear  tlie  vanity  of 
parading  the  whcels  of  the  mechanism,  and  was  too  fond  of  ealling 
attention  to  the  minute  and  tedious  Operations  by  which  tlie  movements 
were  to  be  performed  and  the  result  obtained.  I  believe  that  an  author 
is  generali/  pleased  with  his  work  less  in  proportion  as  it  is  good,  than 
in  Proportion  as  it  fulfils  the  idea  with  which  he  commenced  it.  He  is 
rarely  perhaps  an  accurate  judge  how  far  the  execution  is  in  itself 
faulty  or  meritorious ;  but  he  judges  with  tolerable  success  how  far  it 
accomplishes  the  end  and  objects  of  the  conception.  He  is  pleased  with 
his  work,  in  short,  aecording  as  he  can  say,  "  This  has  expressed  what 
I  meant  it  to  convey."  But  the  reader,  who  is  not  in  the  secret  of  the 
author's  original  design,  usually  views  the  work  through  a  different 
medium;  and  is  perhaps  in  this  the  wiser  critic  of  the  two:  for  the 
book  that  wanders  the  most  from  the  idea  which  originated  it  may 
often  be  bettor  than  that  which  is  rigidly  limited  to  the  unfolding  and 
d^nauement  of  a  Single  conception.  If  we  accept  this  Solution,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  understand  why  an  author  not  unfrequently  makes  favourites 
of  some  of  his  productions  most  condemned  by  the  public.  For  my  own 
part,  I  remember  that  "  Devereux  "  pleased  me  better  than  **  Pelham  " 
or  *'  The  Disowned,"  because  the  execution  more  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  design.  It  expressed  with  tolerable  fidelity  what  I  meant  it  to 
express.  That  was  a  happy  age,  my  dear  Auldjo,  when,  on  finishing  a 
work,  we  could  feel  contented  with  our  labour,  and  fancy  we  had  done 
our  best  1  Now,  alas  1  I  have  learned  enough  of  the  wonders  of  the  Art 
to  recognize  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  Disciple ;  and  to  know  that  no 
author  worth  the  reading  can  ever  in  one  single  work  do  half  of  which 
he  is  capable. 

What  man  ever  wrote  anything  really  good  who  did  not  feel  that  he 
had  the  ability  to  write  something  better  ?  Writing,  after  all,  is  a  cold 
and  a  coarse  Interpreter  of  thought.  How  much  of  the  imagination, 
how  much  of  the  intellect,  evaporates  and  is  lost  while  we  seek  to  em- 
body  it  in  words !  Man  made  language  and  God  the  genius.  Nothing 
short  of  an  etemity  could  enable  hien  who  imagine,  think,  and  feel,  to 
express  all  they  have  imagined,  thought,  and  feit.  Immortality,  the 
Spiritual  desire,  is  the  intellectual  neceuity. 

In  "  Devereux  "  I  wished  to  portray  a  man  flourishing  in  the  last 
Century  with  the  train  of  mind  and  scntiment  peculiar  to  the  present ; 
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describing  a  lifc,  and  not  it«  dramaüc  epitome,  the  kiBtorioal  characten 
introduced  are  not  closely  woven  with  the  main  plot,  llke  those  in  the 
fictions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  are  rather,  like  the  narrative  romances 
of  an  earlier  school,  designed  to  relieve  the  predominant  interest,  and 
give  a  greater  air  of  truth  and  actuality  to  the  supposed  memoir.  It  in 
a  fietion  which  deals  less  with  the  Picturesque  than  the  Real.  Of  the 
princSpal  character  thus  introduced  (the  celebrated  and  graeefui,  but 
charlatanic,  Bolingbroke)  I  still  think  that  my  sketcli,  upon  the  whole, 
is  substantially  just.  We  must  not  judge  of  the  politicians  of  one  age 
by  the  lights  of  another.  Happily  we  now  demand  in  a  statesman  a 
desire  for  other  aims  than  bis  own  advancement ;  but  at  that  period 
ambition  was  almost  universall/  selfish  —  the  Statesman  was  yet  a 
Courtier  —  a  man  whose  very  destiny  it  was  to  intrigue,  to  plot,  to 
glitter,  to  deceive.  It  is  in  proportion  as  politics  have  ceased  to  be  a 
secret  science,  in  proportion  as  courts  are  less  to  be  flattered  and  tools 
to  be  managed,  that  politicians  have  become  useful  and  honest  men; 
and  the  statesman  now  directs  a  pcople,  where  oncc  he  outwitted  an 
ante-chamber.  Compare  Bolingbroke  —  not  with  the  men  and  by  the 
ruies  of  this  day,  but  with  the  men  and  by  the  rulcs  of  the  last.  He 
will  lose  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  Walpole,  with  a  Marlborough  on 
the  one  side,  —  with  an  Oxford  or  a  Swift  upon  the  other. 

And  now,  my  dear  Auldjo,  you  have  had  enough  of  my  egotisms.  As 
our  works  grow  up,  —  like  old  parents,  we  grow  garrulous,  and  love  to 
recnr  to  the  happier  days  of  their  childhood ;  we  talk  over  the  pleasant 
pain  they  cost  us  in  their  rcaring,  and  memory  renews  the  season  of 
dreams  and  hopes ;  we  spcak  of  their  faults  as  of  things  past,  of  tlieir 
merits  as  of  things  enduring :  we  are  proud  to  see  them  still  living,  and, 
after  many  a  harsh  ordeal  and  rüde  assault,  keeping  a  certain  Station  in 
the  World ;  we  hoped  perhaps  somcthing  better  for  thcm  in  their  cradle, 
but  as  it  is  we  have  good  cause  to  be  contentcd.  You,  a  fellow-author, 
and  one  whose  spirited  and  charming  sketches  embody  so  much  of  per- 
sonal adventure,  and  thcrefore  so  much  connect  themselves  with  associ- 
ations  of  real  life  as  well  as  of  the  studious  closet ;  you  know,  and  must 
fcel  with  me,  that  these  our  books  are  a  part  of  us,  hone  of  our  bone 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh  1  They  treasure  up  the  thoughts  which  stirred  us, 
the  affections  which  warmed  us,  years  ago ;  they  are  the  mirrors  of  how 
much  of  what  we  were !  To  the  world  they  are  but  as  a  certain  number 
of  pages,  —  good  or  bad,  —  tedious  or  diverting ;  but  to  ourselves,  the 
authors,  they  are  as  marks  in  the  wild  maze  of  life  by  which  we  can 
retrace  our  Steps,  and  be  with  our  youth  again.  What  would  I  not  give 
to  feel  as  I  feit,  to  hope  as  I  hoped,  to  believe  as  I  believed,  when  this 
work  was  first  launchcd  upon  the  world  I    But  time  gives  while  it  take» 
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away ;  and  amongst  its  recompcnses  for  many  losses  are  the  memories 
I  referred  to  in  commeDcing  this  letter,  and  gratefull/  revert  to  at  its 
elose.  From  the  land  of  cloud  and  the  life  of  toil,  I  turn  to  that  golden 
clime  and  the  happy  indolence  that  so  well  accords  with  it ;  and  hope 
ODce  more,  ere  I  die,  with  a  companion  whose  knowledge  can  recall  the 
past  and  whose  gayety  can  enliven  the  present,  to  visit  the  Disburied 
City  of  Pompeii,  and  see  the  moonlight  sparkle  over  the  waves  of 
Naples.    Adieu,  my  dear  Auldjo, 

And  believe  me, 

Your  obliged  and  attached  fricnd, 

E.  B.  Lytton. 


THE  AÜTOBIOGRAPHER'S  INTRODUCTION. 


Mt  life  has  bcen  onc  of  f requent  adventure  and  constant 
excitement.  It  has  been  passed,  to  this  present  day,  in  a 
stirring  age,  and  not  without  acquaintance  of  ihe  most 
eminent  and  active  spirits  of  the  time.  Men  of  all  gradea 
and  of  every  character  have  been  familiär  to  me.  War, 
love,  ambition,  the  scroll  of  sages,  the  festiTals  of  wit,  the 
intrigues  of  states,  —  all  that  agitate  mankind,  the  hope 
and  the  fear,  the  labour  and  the  pleasure,  the  great  drama 
of  vanities,  with  the  little  interludes  of  wisdom;  these  have 
been  the  occupations  of  my  manhood ;  these  will  fumish 
forth  the  materials  of  that  history  which  is  now  open  to 
your  siirvey.  Whatever  be  the  faults  of  the  liistorian,  he 
has  no  motive  to  palliate  what  he  has  committed  nor  to 
couceal  what  he  has  feit. 

Children  of  an  after  Century,  the  very  time  in  which 
these  pages  will  greet  you  destroys  enough  of  the  connec- 
tion  between  you  and  myself  to  render  me  indifferent  alike 
to  your  censure  and  your  applause.  Exactly  one  hundred 
years  from  the  day  this  record  is  completed  will  the  seal  I 
shall  place  on  it  be  broken  and  the  secrets  it  contains  be 
disclosed.  I  claim  that  congeniality  with  you  which  I  have 
found  not  among  my  own  coevals.  Their  thoughts,  their 
feelings,their  views,  have  nothing  kindred  to  my  own.  I 
speak  their  language,  but  it  is  not  as  a  native  :  they  know 
not  a  syllable  of  mine  !    With  a  f uture  age  my  heart  may 
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have  more  in  common ;  to  a  futuro  age  my  thoughts  may 
be  less  unfamiliar,  and  my  sentiments  less  stränge.  I  trust 
these  confesflions  to  the  trial ! 

ühildren  of  an  after  Century,  between  you  and  the  being 
who  has  traced  the  pages  ye  behold  — that  busy,  versatile, 
restless  being  —  tliere  is  but  one  stcp,  —  but  that  step  is  a 
Century  !  His  now  is  separated  from  your  naw  by  an  in- 
terval  of  three  generations !  While  he  writes,  he  is  exult- 
ing  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  manhood ;  while  ye  read, 
the  very  worms  are  starving  upon  his  dust.  This  com- 
mune between  the  living  and  the  dead;  this  intercourse 
between  that  which  breathes  and  moves  and  t^,  and  that 
which  life  animates  not  nor  mortality  knows,  —  annihilates 
falsehood,  and  Chilis  even  self-dclusion  into  awe.  Come, 
then,  and  look  upon  the  picture  of  a  past  day  and  of  a  gone 
being,  without  apprehension  of  deceit ;  and  as  the  shadows 
and  lights  of  a  checkered  and  wild  existence  flit  before  you, 
watch  if  in  your  own  hearts  there  be  aught  which  mirrors 
the  reflection. 

Morton  Devbreux. 


NOTE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION  (1852). 


If  Ulis  work  possess  any  merit  of  a  Narrative  order,  it 
will  perhaps  be  fonnd  in  its  fidel ity  to  the  characteristics 
of  an  Autobiography.  The  reader  must,  indeed,  comply 
with  the  condition  exacted  from  his  Imagination  and  faith ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  take  the  hero  of  the  story  upon  the 
terms  for  which  Morton  Devereux  himself  stipulates ;  and 
regard  the  supposod  Gount  as  one  who  lived  and  wrote  in 
the  last  Century,  but  who  (dimly  conscious  that  the  tone 
of  his  mind  harmonized  less  with  his  own  age  than  with 
that  which  was  to  come)  left  his  biography  as  a  legacy  to 
the  present.  This  assumption  (which  is  not  an  unfair 
one)  liberally  conceded,  and  allowed  to  account  for  occa- 
sional  anachronisms  in  sentiment,  Morton  Devereux  will 
be  found  to  write  as  a  man  who  is  not  constructing  a  ro- 
mance,  but  narrating  a  lifo.  He  gives  to  Love,  its  joy  and 
its  sorrow,  its  due  share  in  an  eventful  and  passionate  ex- 
istence;  but  it  is  the  share  of  biography,  not  of  fiction. 
He  selects  from  the  crowd  of  personages  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  contact,  not  only  those  who  directly  influence 
his  personal  destinies,  but  those  of  whom  a  skctch  or  an 
anecdote  would  appear  to  a  biographer  likely  to  have  in- 
terest  for  posterity.  Louis  XIV.,  the  Regent  Orleans, 
Peter  the  Great,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  others  less  emi- 
nent, but  still  of  mark  in  their  own  day,  if  growing  obscure 
to  ours,  are  introduced  not  for  the  purposes  and  agencies 
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of  fiction,  but  as  an  autobiographer's  natural  illustrations 
of  the  men  and  manners  of  bis  timc. 

And  here  be  it  pardoned  if  I  add  that  so  minute  an  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  accuracy  that  even  in  petty  details, 
and  in  relation  to  historical  charactcrs  but  slightly  known 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  a  critic  deeply  acquainted  with  the 
memoirs  of  the  age  will  allow  that  the  novelist  is  always 
merged  in  the  narrator. 

Unless  the  Author  has  failed  more  in  bis  dcsign  than,  on 
revising  the  work  of  bis  early  youth  with  the  comparatively 
impartial  eye  of  maturer  judgment,  he  is  disposed  to  con- 
cede,  Morton  Devereux  will  also  be  found  with  that  marked 
individuality  of  charactor  which  distinguishes  the  man  who 
has  lived  and  laboured  from  the  hero  of  romance.  He  ad- 
mits  into  bis  life  but  few  passions  ;  those  are  tenacious  and 
intense :  conscious  that  none  who  are  around  bim  will 
sympathize  with  bis  deeper  feolings,  he  veils  them  under 
the  sneer  of  an  irony  which  is  often  affected  and  never 
mirtliful.  Wberever  we  find  bim,  after  surviving  the  brief 
cpisodo  of  love,  we  feel  —  thougb  he  does  not  teil  us  so  — 
that  be  is  alone  in  the  world.  He  is  representcd  as  a  keen 
observer  and  a  successful  actor  in  the  busy  theatre  of  man- 
kind,  precisely  in  proportion  as  no  cloud  from  the  heart 
obscures  the  cold  cleamess  of  the  mind.  In  the  scenes  of 
pleasure  there  is  no  joy  in  bis  smile  ;  in  the  contests  of  am- 
bition  there  is  no  quicker  beat  of  the  pulse.  Attaining  in 
the  prime  of  manhood  such  position  and  honour  as  would 
first  content  and  then  säte  a  man  of  this  mould,  he  has 
nothing  left  but  to  discover  the  vanities  of  this  world  and 
to  ponder  on  the  hopes  of  the  next ;  and,  bis  last  passion 
dying  out  in  the  retribution  that  falls  on  bis  foe,  he  finally 
sits  down  in  retirement  to  rebuild  the  ruined  home  of  bis 
youth,  —  unconscious  that  to  that  solitude  the  Destinies 
have  led  him  to  repair  the  waste  and  ravages  of  bis  own 
melancholy  souL 


NOTE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION.  xui 

But  while  ontward  Dramatic  harmonies  between  cause 
and  effect,  and  the  proportionate  agencics  which  charactcrs 
introduced  in  the  Drama  bring  to  bear  upon  event  and 
catastrophe,  are  caref ully  shunned,  —  as  real  life  does  for 
the  most  part  shun  them,  —  yet  there  is  a  latent  coherenee 
in  all  that,  bj  influencing  the  mind,  do,  thougb  indirectly, 
flhape  out  the  fate  and  guide  the  actions. 

Dialogue  and  adventures  which,  considered  dramatically, 
would  be  episodical, —  considered  biographically,  will  be 
found  essential  to  the  formation,  change,  and  development 
of  the  narrator's  character.  The  grave  conversations  with 
Bolingbroke  and  Richard  Gromwell,  the  light  scenes  in 
London  and  at  Paris,  the  favour  obtained  with  the  Gzar  of 
Bussia,  are  all  esscntial  to  the  creation  of  that  mixture  of 
wearied  satietj  and  mournful  thought  which  conducts  the 
Probationer  to  the  lonely  spot  in  which  he  is  destined  to 
leam  at  once  the  mystery  of  his  past  life  and  to  clear  his 
reason  from  the  doubts  that  had  obscured  the  future 
World. 

Viewing  the  work  fti  this  more  subtile  and  contemplative 
light,  the  reader  will  find  not  only  the  true  test  by  which 
to  judge  of  its  design  and  nature,  but  he  may  also  recognize 
sources  of  intercst  in  the  story  which  might  otherwisc  have 
been  lost  to  him  ;  and  if  so,  the  Author  will  not  be  without 
excuse  for  this  criticism  upon  the  scope  and  intention  of 
his  own  work.  For  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  of  an  artist, 
but  it  is  also  sometimcs  his  duty  to  the  principles  of  Art, 
to  place  the  spcctator  in  that  point  of  view  whcrein  the 
light  best  falls  upon  the  canvas.  "  Do  not  place  yourself 
there,"  says  the  painter  ;  "  to  judge  of  my  composition  you 
must  stand  where  I  place  you." 
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DEVEREUX. 


BOOK    I. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

OW  IHR  nXBO's  BIKTH  AND  PARKNTAOK.  —  HOTBINO  CA» 
DIFFEB  MOBB  FBOU  TBS  EMD  OP  TRIKOB  THAN  THEIB 
BEOINKINQ. 

Mt  grandfaÜier,  Sir  Arthm  Dererenz  (peace  be  with  bis 
ashes!)  was  a  noble  old  knight  and  cavalier,  possesaed  of  a 
property  sufficiently  large  to  have  maintained  in  fall  dignity 
half  a  dozen  peers,  —  such  as  peers  hare  been  since  the  days 
of  tbe  ärst  James,  NerertlieleBs,  my  grandfather  loved  the 
eqnestrian  order  better  than  tbe  patrician,  rejected  all  offers 
of  adTancement,  and  left  bis  posteri^  no  titles  bat  tbose  to 
bis  estate. 

Sil  Arthui  had  two  children  by  wedlock, — botb  sons;  at 
bis  death,  my  fatber,  the  younger,  bade  adieu  to  the  old  hall 
and  his  only  brother,  prayed  to  the  grim  portraitB  of  bis  an- 
ceators  to  inspire  htm,  and  set  out — to  join  as  a  volouteer  tbe 
armiea  of  that  Louis,  aftervards  sumamed  le  grand,  Of  bim 
I  shall  say  but  little ;  the  life  of  a  aoldier  has  only  two  events 
worth  recording, — his  iirst  campaign  and  his  last.  My  uncle 
did  as  bis  ancestors  had  done  before  bim,  and,  cbeap  as  the 
dignity  had  grown,  went  up  to  oouit  to  be  knigbted  by 
Charles  II.  He  was  so  deligbted  with  what  he  saw  of  tbe 
metropolis  that  he  forswore  all  intention  of  leaving  it,  took 
to  Sedley  and  Champagne,  flirted  with  NeU  Gwynne,  lost 
double  the  valne  of  bis  brother's  portion  at  one  sitting  to  the 
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chiyalrous  Grammont,  wrote  a  comedy  corrected  by  Etherege, 
and  took  a  wife  recommended  by  Rochester.  The  wife 
brought  him  a  child  six  months  after  marriage,  and  the  Infant 
was  bom  on  the  same  day  the  comedy  was  acted.  Luckily 
for  the  hononr  of  the  house,  my  uncle  shared  the  fate  of 
Plemneus,  king  of  Sicyon,  and  all  the  offspring  he  ever  had 
(that  is  to  say,  the  child  and  the  play)  ''died  as  soon  as  they 
were  bom."  My  uncle  was  now  only  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  his  wife, — that  remaining  treasure,  whose  readiness  to 
oblige  him  had  been  so  miraculoosly  eyinced.  She  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  long  cogitatioh,  an  exercise  of  intellect  to  which 
he  was  never  too  ardently  inclined.  There  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  court,  celebrated  for  his  sedateness  and  solemnity;  my 
aunt  was  piqued  into  emulating  Orpheus,  and,  six  weeks  after 
her  confinement,  she  put  this  rock  into  motion, — they  eloped. 
Poor  gentleman!  it  must  haye  been  a  severe  trial  of  patience 
to  a  man  never  known  before  to  transgress  the  very  slowest 
of  all  possible  walks,  to  have  had  two  events  of  the  most  rapid 
nature  happen  to  him  in  the  same  week:  scarcely  had  he  xe- 
covered  the  shock  of  being  run  away  with  by  my  aunt,  befoxe, 
terminating  forever  his  vagrancies,  he  was  run  through  by 
my  uncle.  The  wits  made  an  epigram  upon  the  event,  and 
my  uncle,  who  was  as  bold  as  a  Hon  at  the  point  of  a  sword, 
was,  to  speak  frankly,  terribly  disconcerted  by  the  point  of 
a  jest.  He  retired  to  the  country  in  a  fit  of  disgust  and  gout. 
Here  his  natural  goodness  soon  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
artificial  atmosphere  to  which  it  had  been  exposed,  and  he 
solaced  himself  by  righteously  governing  domains  worthy  of 
a  prince,  for  the  mortifications  he  had  experienoed  in  the 
dishonourable  career  of  a  courtier. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  somewhat  slightingly  of  my  uncle, 
and  in  his  dissipation  he  deserved  it,  for  he  was  both  too  hon- 
est and  too  simple  to  shine  in  that  galaxy  of  prostituted  genius 
of  which  Charles  II.  was  the  centre.  But  in  retirement  he 
was  no  longer  the  same  person;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
elements  of  human  nature  could  have  fumished  forth  a  more 
amiable  character  than  Sir  William  Devereux  presiding  at 
Christmas  over  the  merriment  of  his  great  hall. 
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Grood  old  manl  his  very  defects  were  what  we  loved  best  in 
him:  yanity  was  so  mlngled  with  good-natore,  that  it  beoame 
graoefal,  and  we  reverenced  one  the  mosti  while  we  most 
smiled  at  the  other. 

One  peooliarity  had  he  which  the  age  he  had  lived  in  and 
his  domestio  history  rendered  natural  enough]  namely,  an 
exceeding  distaste  to  the  matrimonial  State :  early  marriages 
weie  misery,  imprudent  marriages  idiotism,  and  marriage,  at 
the  best,  he  was  wont  to  say,  with  a  kindling  eye  and  a  height- 
ened  eoloor,  marriage  at  the  best  was  the  devill  Yet  it  must 
not  be  suppoeed  that  Sir  William  Devereux  was  an  ungallant 
man.  On  the  eontrary,  never  did  the  beau  $exe  have  a  hum- 
bler  or  more  devoted  servant.  As  nothing  in  his  estimation 
was  less  becoming  to  a  wise  man  than  matrimony^  so  noth- 
ing was  more  omamental  than  flirtation. 

He  had  the  old  man's  weakness,  garrulity;  and  he  told 
the  wittiest  stories  in  the  world,  withont  omitting  anything 
in  them  bat  the  point.  This  Omission  did  not  arise  from  the 
want  either  of  memory  or  of  hnmour;  but  solely  from  a  de- 
ficiency  in  the  malice  natural  to  all  jesters.  He  coold  not 
persnade  his  ups  to  repeat  a  sarcasm  hnrting  eyen  the  dead 
or  the  nngratefol;  and  when  he  came  to  the  drop  of  gall 
which  should  have  given  zest  to  the  story,  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  broke  its  barrier,  despite  of  himself,— and 
washed  it  away.  He  was  a  fine  wreck,  a  little  prematurely 
broken  by  dissipation,  but  not  perhaps  the  less  interesting 
on  that  account;  tall,  and  somewhat  of  the  jovial  old  English 
girth|  with  a  face  where  good-nature  and  good  living  mingled 
their  smiles  and  glow.  He  wore  the  garb  of  twenty  years 
back,  and  was  curiously  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  silk 
stockingB.  Between  you  and  me,  he  was  not  a  little  vain  of 
his  leg,  and  a  compliment  on  that  score  was  always  sure  of  a 
gracious  reception. 

The  Bolitude  of  my  uncle's  household  was  broken  by  an 
invasion  of  three  boys, — none  of  the  quietest, — and  their 
mother,  who,  the  gentlest  and  saddest  of  womankind,  seemed  to 
follow  them,  the  emblem  of  that  primeval  silence  from  which 
all  noise  was  bom.     These  three  boys  were  my  two  brothers 
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and  myself •  My  father,  who  had  conceived  a  strong  personal 
attachment  for  Louis  XIY.,  never  quitted  his  Service,  and 
the  great  King  repaid  him  bj  Orders  and  favonrs  without 
number;  he  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle, —  a  Ck>unt  and 
a  Marshall  füll  of  renown  and  destitute  of  money.  He  had 
married  twice:  his  first  wife,  who  died  without  issue,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  La  Tremouille;  his  second, 
our  mother,  was  of  a  younger  brauch  of  the  English  race  of 
Howard.  Brought  up  in  her  native  country,  and  influenced 
by  a  primitive  and  retired  education,  she  never  loved  that  gay 
land  which  her  husband  had  adopted  as  his  own.  Upon  his 
death  she  hastened  her  retum  to  England,  and  refusing,  with 
somewhat  of  honourable  pride,  the  magnificent  pension  which 
Louis  wished  to  settle  upon  the  widow  of  his  favourite,  came 
to  throw  herseif  and  her  children  upon  those  affections  which 
she  knew  they  were  entitled  to  claim. 

My  uncle  was  unaffectedly  rejoiced  to  receive  us;  to  say 
nothing  of  his  love  for  my  father,  and  his  pride  at  the  honours 
the  latter  had  won  to  their  ancient  house,  the  good  gentleman 
was  very  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  four  new 
listeners,  out  of  whom  he  might  select  an  heir,  and  he  soon 
grew  as  fond  of  us  as  we  were  of  him.  At  the  time  of  our 
new  settlement,  I  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve;  my  second 
brother  (we  were  twins)  was  bom  an  hour  after  me;  my  third 
was  about  fifteen  months  younger.  I  had  never  been  the 
favourite  of  the  three.  In  the  first  place,  my  brothers  (my 
youngest  especially)  were  uneommonly  handsome,  and,  at  most, 
I  was  but  tolerably  good-lookingt  in  the  second  place,  my 
mind  was  considered  as  much  inferior  to  theirs  as  my  body; 
I  was  idle  and  dull,  sullen  and  haughty, — the  only  wit  I  ever 
displayed  was  in  sneering  at  my  friends,  and  the  only  splrit, 
in  quarrelling  with  my  twin  brother;  so  said  or  so  thought  all 
who  saw  US  in  our  childhood;  and  it  foUows,  therefore,  that 
I  was  either  very  unamiable  or  very  much  misunderstood. 

But,  to  the  astonishment  of  myself  and  my  relations,  my 
fate  was  now  to  be  reversed;  and  I  was  no  sooner  settled  at 
Devereux  Court  than  I  became  evidently  the  object  of  Sir 
William's  pre-eminent  attachment.      The  fact  was,  that  I 
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really  liked  boih  ihe  knight  and  bis  stories  better  tban  my 
brotbers  did;  and  tbe  veiy  first  time  I  bad  seen  my  uncle,  I 
bad  oommented  on  tbe  beauty  of  bis  stocking,  and  envied  tbe 
Constitution  of  bis  leg;  from  sncb  trifles  spring  affection!  In 
tratby  our  attacbment  to  eacb  otber  so  increased  tbat  we  grew 
to  be  oonstantly  togetber ;  and  wbile  my  cbildisb  anticipations 
of  tbe  World  made  me  love  to  listen  to  stories  of  oourts  and  cour- 
tiers,  my  uncle  retumed  tbe  compliment  by  declaring  of  my 
wit,  as  tbe  angler  declared  of  tbe  River  Lea,  tbat  one  woold 
find  enougb  in  it,  if  one  would  but  angle  sufficiently  long. 

Nor  was  tbis  all;  my  uncle  and  myself  were  exceedingly 
like  tbe  waters  of  Alpbeus  and  Aretbusa,  —  notbing  was 
tbrown  into  tbe  one  witbout  being  seen  yery  sbortly  after- 
wards  floating  upon  tbe  otber.  Every  witticism  or  legend 
Sir  William  imparted  to  me  (and  some,  to  say  trutb,  were  a 
little  tinged  witb  tbe  licentiousness  of  tbe  times  be  bad  lived 
in),  I  took  tbe  first  opportunity  of  retailing,  wbatever  migbt 
be  tbe  audience;  and  few  boys,  at  tbe  age  of  tbirteen,  can 
boast  of  baving  so  often  as  myself  excited  tbe  laugbter  of  tbe 
men  and  tbe  blusbes  of  tbe  women.  Tbis  circumstance,  wbile 
it  aggravated  my  own  vanity,  deligbted  my  uncle's;  and  as  I 
was  always  getting  into  scrapes  on  bis  account,  so  be  was 
perpetually  bound,  by  duty,  to  defend  me  from  tbe  cbarges 
of  wbicb  be  was  tbe  cause.  No  man  defends  anotber  long 
witbout  loying  bim  tbe  better  for  it;  and  perbaps  Sir  William 
Devereux  and  bis  eldest  nepbew  were  tbe  only  allies  in  tbe 
World  wbo  bad  no  jealousy  of  eacb  otber. 


CHAPTER  II. 

▲  FAMILT    COXSULTATIOX. —  A   PRIEST,   AXD  A2f  ERA   IST  LITX, 

"  Yoü  are  ruining  tbe  cbildren,  my  dear  Sir  William,'*  said 
my  gentle  mother,  one  day  wben  I  bad  been  particularly 
witty;  "and  tbe  AbK»  Montreuil  declares  it  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  tbat  tbey  sbould  go  to  scbool." 
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''To  school!"  Said  my  oncle,  who  was  caressing  his  riglit 
leg,  OS  it  lay  over  his  left  knee, —  ^'to  schooli  Madam!  you 
are  joking.    What  for,  pray?" 

"Instruction^  my  dear  Sir  William,"  replied  my  mother. 

'^Ah,  ah;  I  forgot  that;  true,  truel"  said  my  uncle,  de- 
spondingly,  and  there  was  a  pause.  My  mother  counted  her 
rosaiy ;  my  uncle  sank  into  a  reveiy ;  my  twin  brother  pinched 
my  leg  under  the  table,  to  which  I  replied  by  a  silent  kick; 
and  my  youngest  fixed  his  large,  dark,  speaking  eyes  upon  a 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  which  hung  opposite  to  hinu 

My  uncle  broke  the  silence;  he  did  it  with  a  start. 

"Od's  fish,  Madam," — (my  uncle  dressed  his  oaths,  like 
himself,  a  little  after  the  example  of  Charles  II.)  —  ''od's 
fish,  Madam,  I  have  thought  of  a  better  plan  than  that;  they 
shall  have  instruction  without  going  to  school  for  it." 

"And  how,  Sir  WUliam  ?" 

"  I  will  instruct  them  myself,  Madam,"  and  William  slapped 
the  calf  of  the  leg  he  was  caressing. 

My  mother  smiled. 

"Ay,  Madam,  you  may  smile;  but  I  and  my  Lord  Dorset 
were  the  best  scholars  ef  the  age;  you  shall  read  my  play." 

"Do,  Mother,"  said  I,  "read  the  play.  Shall  I  teil  her 
some  of  the  jests  in  it,  Uncle  ?  " 

My  mother  shook  her  head  in  anticipative  horror,  and  raised 
her  finger  reprovingly.  My  uncle  said  nothing,  but  winked 
at  me;  I  understood  the  signal,  and  was  about  to  begin,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Abb^  Montreuil  entered.  My  uncle 
released  his  right  leg,  and  my  jest  was  cut  ofF.  Nobody  ever 
inspired  a  more  dim,  religious  awe  than  the  Abb^  Montreuil. 
The  priest  entered  with  a  smile.  My  mother  hailed  the  en- 
trance  of  an  ally. 

"Father,"  said  she,  rising,  "I  have  just  represented  to  my 
good  brother  the  necessity  of  sending  my  sons  to  school;  he 
has  proposed  an  alternative  which  I  will  leave  you  to  discuss 
with  him." 

"And  what  is  it?"  said  Montreuil,  sliding  into  a  chair, 
and  patting  Grerald's  head  with  a  benignant  air. 

"To  educate  them  himself,"  answered  my  mother,  with  a 
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aoit  of  flatirical  gravity.  ICy  uncle  mored  -oaeully  In  hU 
seat,  as  if,  for  the  first  time,  he  aaw  something  ridiculons  in 
tlte  propoaal. 

Tlie  smile,  immediatelr  tading  fiom  the  thin  Ups  of  the 
priest^  gave  vay  to  aa  exj^ession  of  respectful  approbation. 
"An  admirable  plan,"  Bald  ha  Blowly,  "but  liable  to  Bome 
little  ezceptionB,  which  Sir  William  will  allow  me  to  point 
out" 

Hy  mother  called  to  na,  and  ve  left  the  loom  vith  her. 
The  next  time  we  sair  my  uncle,  the  priest'a  reasonings  had 
prevailed.  The  following  week  we  all  three  went  to  BohooL 
Hy  father  had  been  a  Catholic,  my  mother  waa  of  the  aame 
creed,  and  conaequently  we  were  bronght  up  in  that  unpopn- 
lar  faith.  But  my  uncle,  whose  religion  had  been  sadly  un- 
dermined  at  court,  was  a  terrible  caviller  at  the  holy  mysteries 
of  Catholiciam;  and  while  his  friends  termed  him  a  Protest* 
an^  his  enemies  hinted,  falsely  enough,  that  he  w'as  a  Bceptic. 
When  Montreuil  first  foUowed  us  to  Devereux  Court,  many 
and  bitter  were  the  Uttle  jests  my  wortby  uncle  had  provided 
for  Ms  reception;  and  he  would  shake  his  head  with  a  notable 
arobnesa  vhenerer  he  heard  our  reverential  desctiption  of 
the  expected  guest.  Bat,  somehow  or  other,  no  soonei  had 
hfl  Seen  the  priest  than  all  his  propoaed  railleries  deserted 
him.  ITot  a  Single  witticism  came  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
calm,  smooth  face  of  the  ecclesiastic  seemed  to  operate  upon 
the  fierce  resolres  of  the  facetious  luiight  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  human  eye  is  supposed  to  awe  into  impotence  the  ma- 
Jignant  intentions  of  the  ignobler  animals.  Yet  nothing  could 
be  blander  than  the  demeanour  of  the  Abbä  Montreuil ;  nothing 
more  worldly,  in  their  urbanity,  than  his  maoner  and  address. 
His  gaib  was  as  little  clerical  as  possible,  his  conversation 
rather  familiär  than  formal,  and  he  invariably  listened  to 
eTcry  syllable  the  good  knight  uttered  with  a  countenance 
and  mien  of  the  most  attentive  respect. 

What  then  was  the  charm  hy  which  the  singular  man  nerer 
&Iled  to  obtain  an  ascendenoy,  in  some  measnre  allied  with 
fear,  orer  all  in  whose  Company  he  was  thrown  ?  This  was 
a  secret  my  uncle  nerer  coold  solve,  and  which  only  in  later 
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life  I  myeelf  was  able  to  discoyer.  It  was  partly  by  the 
magio  of  an  extraordinary  and  powerful  mind,  partly  by  an 
expression  of  manner,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  that 
seemed  to  sneer  most,  when  most  it  affected  to  respect;  and 
partly  by  an  air  like  that  of  a  man  never  exactly  at  ease;  not 
that  he  was  shy,  or  ungraceful,  or  even  tacitom, —  noi  it  was 
an  indescribable  embarrassment,  resembling  that  of  one  play- 
ing  a  part,  familiär  to  him,  indeed,  but  somewhat  distasteful. 
This  embarrassment,  howeyer,  was  sufficient  to  be  contagions, 
and  to  confuse  that  dignity  in  others,  which|  strangely  enough, 
never  f orsook  himself . 

He  was  of  low  origin,  but  his  address  and  appearance  did 
not  betray  his  birth.  Pride  suited  his  mien  better  than  fa- 
miliarity;  and  his  countcnance,  rigid,  thoughtful,  and  cold, 
even  through  smiles,  in  expression  was  strikingly  command- 
ing.  In  person  he  was  slightly  above  the  middle  Standard; 
and  had  not  the  textnre  of  his  frame  been  remarkably  hard, 
wiry,  and  muscular,  the  total  absence  of  all  superfluous  flesh 
would  have  given  the  lean  gauntness  of  his  figore  an  appear- 
ance of  almost  spectral  emaciation.  In  reality,  his  age  did 
not  exceed  twenty-eight  years;  but  his  high  broad  forehead 
was  already  so  marked  with  line  and  furrow,  his  air  was  so 
staid  and  quiet,  his  figure  so  destitute  of  the  roundness  and 
elasticity  of  youth,  that  his  appearance  always  impressed 
the  beholder  with  the  involuntary  idea  of  a  man  considerably 
more  advanced  in  life.  Abstemious  to  habitual  penance,  and 
regulär  to  mechanical  exactness  in  his  frequent  and  severe 
devotions,  he  was  as  little  inwardly  addicted  to  the  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  youth,  as  he  was  extemally  possessed  of  its 
freshness  and  its  bloom. 

Nor  was  gravity  with  him  that  unmeaning  veil  to  imbecility 
which  Rochefoucauld  has  so  happily  called  ''the  mystery  of 
the  body."  The  variety  and  depth  of  his  leaming  fuUy  sus- 
tained  the  respect  which  his  demeanour  insensibly  created. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  lore  in  the  dead  tongues,  he  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  principal  European  languages  besides  his 
own,  namely,  English,  Italian,  Oerman,  and  Spanish,  not  less 
accurate  and  little  less  fluent  than  that  of  a  native;  and  he  had 
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not  only  gained  tlie  key  to  these  Tarions  coffets  of  intellectn&l 
wealth,  but  he  had  also  possessed  faimBelf  of  their  treasuiee. 
He  liad  beeo  educated  at  St.  Omei :  and,  yonng  as  he  va&,  he 
had  already  acquired  no  inoonsiderable  repatation  among  his 
brethrea  of  tbat  illustrioua  and  celebrated  Order  of  Jesus 
irhich  hafl  produced  some  of  the  voret  and  some  of  the  best 
men  that  the  Christian  vorld  haa  ever  known, —  ^rhich  has, 
in  its  snccessful  zeal  for  knowledge,  and  the  circulation  of 
mental  light,  bequeathed  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  to  poster* 
i1y;  but  which,  unhappily  encour^ing  certain  scholastic  doc* 
trines,  that  by  a  mind  at  once  subtle  and  vicious  can  be  easily 
perverted  into  the  sanction  of  the  most  dangerous  and  sys- 
tematized  immorality,  has  already  drawn  upon  its  professora 
an  almost  universal  odium. 

So  highly  established  was  the  good  name  of  MontreuU  that 
when,  three  years  prior  to  the  time  of  which  I  now  speak,  he 
had  been  elected  to  the  office  he  beld  in  our  family,  it  vas 
Bcarcely  deemed  a  less  fortunate  oocurrence  for  us  to  gain  so 
leamed  and  so  pious  a  preceptor,  than  it  was  for  him  to  ac- 
quire  a  Situation  of  such  trust  and  confidence  in  the  house- 
hold  of  a  Marshai  of  France  and  the  especial  fayourite  of 
Louis  XIV. 

It  was  pleasant  enough  to  mark  the  gradual  ascendency  he 
gained  over  my  uncle;  and  the  timorous  dislike  which  the 
good  knight  entertained  for  him,  yet  stn^gled  to  Gonceal. 
Ferhaps  that  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  in  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Devereux  was  a  hypocrite. 

Enough  of  the  priest  at  present;  I  retum  to  his  cha^e.  To 
sohool  we  went:  our  parting  with  our  uncle  was  quite  pa- 
thetic;  mine  in  especial.  "Hark  ye,  Sir  Gount,"  whispered 
be  (I  bore  my  father's  title),  "hark  ye,  don't  mind  what  the 
old  priest  teile  yonj  your  real  man  of  wit  never  wants  the 
musty  lessons  of  schools  in  Order  to  make  a  ägure  in  the 
World.  Don't  cramp  your  geniua,  my  boy;  read  over  my  play, 
and  honest  George  Etherege's  'Man  of  Mode; '  they  '11  keep 
your  spirits  alive,  after  dozing  over  those  old  pages  whioh 
Homer  (good  soull)  dozed  over  before,  God  bless  you,  my 
child;  write  to  me;  no  one,  not  even  your  mother,  shall  see 
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yoar  letters;  and— and  be  sare,  my  fine  fellow,  that  yoa 
don't  fag  too  hard.  The  glass  of  life  is  the  best  book,  and 
one's  natural  wit  the  only  diamond  that  can  write  legibly 
on  it." 

Such  were  my  uncle's  parting  admonitions;  it  must  be  con- 
fessed  that,  ooupled  with  the  dramatio  gifts  alluded  to,  they 
were  likely  to  be  of  infinite  Service  to  the  delnUafU  for  aca* 
demical  honours.  In  fact,  Sir  William  Devereux  was  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  notion  of  his  time, —  that  ability  and 
inspiration  were  the  same  thing,  and  that,  unless  yoa  were 
thoroughly  idle,  you  could  not  be  thoroughly  a  genius.  I 
verily  believe  that  he  thought  wisdom  got  its  gems,  as  Abu 
Zeid  al  Hassan  ^  declares  some  Chinese  philosophers  thought 
oysters  got  their  pearls,  namely,  by  gaping! 


CHAPTER  ni. 

A  CUANGE  IN  CONDUCT  AND  IN  CHABACTEB:  OUR  BVIL  PAg- 
8I0NS  WILL  SOMBTIMES  PBODUCE  OOOD  EFFECTS;  AND  ON 
TUE  CONTBABY,  AN  ALTEBATION  FOB  THE  BETTEB  IN  XAN- 
NEBS  WILL,  NOT  UNFBEQUENTLY,  HAYE  AMONGST  ITS  OAUSBS 
A  LITTLE  COBBUPTION  OF  MIND;  FOB  THE  FEELIN08  ABB 
SO  blended  that,  in  SUPPBESSINO  THOSE  DISAOBEEABLB 
TO  OTHEBS,  WE  OFTEN  SUPPBESS  THOSE  WHICH  ABB  AHI- 
ABLE   IN   THEMSELVES. 

My  twin  brother,  Gerald,  was  a  tall,  streng,  handsome  boy, 
blessed  with  a  great  love  for  the  orthodox  academical  studies^ 
and  extraordinary  quickness  of  ability.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
indolent  by  nature  in  things  which  were  contrary  to  his  taste ; 
fond  of  pleasure;  and,  amidst  all  his  personal  courage,  ran  a 
certain  vein  of  irresolution,  which  rendered  it  easy  for  a  cool 
and  determined  mind  to  awe  or  to  persuade  him.     I  cannot 

^  In  bis  Commentaiy  on  the  acconnt  of  China  bj  two  Travellen. 
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help  thlnking,  too,  Öat,  clev«!  as  he  was,  thei«  «BS  some- 
thing  oommonplaoe  ia  the  cleremess ;  and  timt  his  taleot  vas 
of  tbat  meclianioal  yet  quick  nature  TMoh  makes  wonderfnl 
boys  but  jnedioore  men.  In  any  other  family  he  Tonld  hare 
been  considered  tbe  beauty;  in  cnus  he  was  thoogbt  the 
genina. 

My  youngest  brother,  Aabrey,  vas  of  a  veiy  differeot  dis- 
poaition  of  mind  and  frame  of  body ;  thonghtful,  gentle,  sos- 
ceptible,  acute;  with  an  oncertain  braTery,  Uke  »  voman's, 
and  a  taste  for  reading,  that  varied  vitb  Üie  oaprioe  of  eveiy 
hour.  He  was  the  beauty  of  tbe  tbiee,  and  my  uother's  £a- 
Touiite.  Never,  indeed,  have  I  seen  the  countananc«  of  man 
so  perfect,  so  glowingly  yet  delicately  handsome,  as  that  of 
Äubrey  Dererenz.  Locks,  soft,  glossy,  and  twining  into 
ringlets,  feil  in  dark  profusion  over  a  brow  whiter  than  mar- 
blej  his  eyea  were  blaok  and  tender  as  a  Georgian  girl's;  his 
lips,  his  teeth,  the  contonp  of  his  face,  were  all  cast  in  the 
Barne  feminine  and  faoltless  mould;  his  hands  wonld  have 
fibamed  those  of  Madame  de  la  Tisseur,  whose  lover  ofFered 
six  thousand  marks  to  any  European  who  conld  wear  her 
glove ;  and  his  figare  wonld  hare  made  Titania  give  np  her 
Henchman,  and  the  Ktng  of  tbe  Fairies  be  anything  but 
pleased  with  the  ezobange. 

Such  were  my  two  brothers;  or,  rathei  (so  far  as  the  inter- 
nal qualities  are  concemed),  snch  they  seemed  to  me;  for 
it  is  a  Singular  fact  that  we  never  judge  of  our  neu  kin- 
died  so  well  as  we  judge  of  othera ;  and  I  appeal  to  any  one, 
whether,  of  all  people  by  whom  he  has  been  mistaken,  he 
has  not  been  moet  oftea  mistaken  by  those  with  whom  he 
was  brought  up. 

I  had  always  loved  Aubrey,  but  they  had  not  sufCered  him 
to  love  me;  and  we  had  been  so  little  togethex  that  we  had  in 
common  none  of  those  childish  remembrances  which  serre, 
more  powerfully  tban  all  eise  in  later  life,  to  cement  and 
softeu  affection.  In  fact^  I  was  the  scapegoat  of  the  family. 
What  I  muat  have  been  in  early  childhood  I  cannot  teil;  but 
before  I  was  ten  years  old  I  was  the  objectof  all  tbe  despond- 
ency  and  evil  forebodings  of  my  relations.    My  father  said  I 
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laughed  at  la  gloire  et  le  grand  monarque  the  very  first  time 
he  attempted  to  explain  to  me  the  value  of  the  one  and  the 
greatness  of  the  other.  The  countess  said  I  had  neither  my 
father's  eye  nor  her  own  smile, —  that  I  was  slow  at  my  let- 
ters and  quick  with  my  tongue;  and  throughout  the  whole 
house  nothing  was  so  favourite  a  topic  as  the  extent  of  my 
rudeness  and  the  venom  of  my  repartee.  Montreuil,  on  his 
entrance  into  our  family,  not  only  feil  in  with,  but  f avoured 
and  fostered;  the  reigning  humour  against  me;  whether  from 
that  divide  et  impera  System,  which  was  so  grateful  to  his 
temper,  or  from  the  mere  love  of  meddling  and  intrigue, 
which  in  him,  as  in  Aloeroni,  attached  itself  equally  to  petty 
as  to  large  circles,  was  not  then  clearly  apparent;  it  was  only 
certain  that  he  fomentcd  the  dissensions  and  widened  the 
breach  between  my  brothers  and  myself.  Alas!  after  all,  I 
believe  my  sole  crime  was  my  candour.  I  had  a  spirit  of 
frankness  which  no  fear  could  tame,  and  my  vengeance  for 
any  infantine  punishment  was  in  speaking  veraciously  of  my 
punishers.  Never  teil  me  of  the  pang  of  falsehood  to  the 
slandered:  nothing  is  so  agonizing  to  the  fine  skin  of  vanity 
as  the  application  of  a  rough  truth! 

As  I  grew  older,  I  saw  my  power  and  indulged  it;  and, 
being  scolded  for  sarcasm,  I  was  flattered  into  believing  I  had 
wit;  so  I  punned  and  jested,  lampooned  and  satirized,  tili  I 
was  as  much  a  torment  to  others  as  I  was  tormented  myself. 
The  secret  of  all  this  was  that  I  was  nnhappy.  Nobody  loved 
me :  I  feit  it  to  my  heart  of  hearts.  I  was  conscious  of  in  jus- 
tice, and  the  sense  of  it  made  me  bitter.  Our  feelings,  espe- 
cially  in  youth,  resemble  that  leaf  which,  in  some  old  traveller, 
is  described  as  expanding  itself  to  warmth,  but  when  chilled, 
not  only  shrinking  and  closing,  but  presenting  to  the  spec- 
tator  thoms  which  had  lain  concealed  upon  the  opx)osite  side 
of  it  before. 

With  my  brother  Gerald,  I  had  a  deadly  and  irreconcilable 
feud.  He  was  much  stouter,  taller,  and  stronger  than  my- 
self; and,  far  from  conceding  to  me  that  respect  which  I 
imagined  my  priority  of  birth  entitled  me  to  claim,  he  took 
every  opportunity  to  deride  my  pretensions,  and  to  vindicate 
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the  caose  of  the  saperior  Btren^h  and  vigoor  vhich  oonsti- 
tuted  bis  owd.  It  would  have  dooe  your  beart  good  to  have 
Seen  ns  cuff  one  another,  we  did  it  with  sucli  zeal.  The»  is 
nothing  in  human  passion  like  a  good  brotherly  hatredl  My 
mother  said,  vith  the  moBt  feeling  eamestness,  that  ehe  osed 
to  f eel  US  fighting  even  bef ore  our  birth :  -vre  certainly  lost  no 
time  directly  after  it.  Both  my  parents  were  secretly  vexed 
that  I  had  come  into  the  world  an  hour  sooner  than  my 
brother;  and  Gerald  himself  looked  upou  it  as  a  eort  of  jug- 
gle, — a  kind  of  jockeyship  by  wbich  he  had  lost  the  preroga- 
tive  of  birthright.  This  very  early  rankled  in  bis  heart,  and 
he  yraa  so  much  a  greater  f&Touiite  than  myself  that^  instead 
of  rooting  out  so  onfortnnate  a  feeling  on  bis  part,  my  good 
parents  made  no  scruple  of  openly  lamenting  my  seniority, 
I  beliere  the  real  cause  of  our  being  taken  from  Üie  domestio 
instmetions  of  the  Abbä  (who  iras  an  admirable  teacher)  and 
aent  to  school,  was  solely  to  prevent  my  uncle  deoiding  every- 
thing  in  my  favoui.  Montreuil,  however,  accompanied  ua  to 
ooi  academy,  and  remained  -with  us  during  the  three  yeara  in 
Thich  we  were   perfecting  ouiselves    in    the    blessii^  of 


At  the  end  of  the  seoond  year,  a  prize  was  institnted  for 
tbe  best  profioient  at  a  very  severe  examination;  two  months 
befme  it  took  place  we  went  home  for  a  few  days.  After 
dinner  my  uncle  asked  me  to  walk  with  Him  in  the  park.  I 
did  so:  we  stroUed  along  to  the  margin  of  a  rivulet  which 
omamented  tbe  grounds.  Tbere  my  uncle,  for  the  first  tinw, 
brobe  silence. 

"Morton,"  said  be,  looking  down  at  bis  left  leg,  "Morton, 
let  me  see;  thou  art  now  of  a  reasonable  a^ — fourteen  at 
tbe  least." 

"Fifteen,  if  it  please  you,  sir,"  said  I,  elevating  my  stature 
as  mucb  as  I  was  able. 

"Hnmphl  my  boy;  and  a  pretty  time  of  life  it  is,  too, 
Your  brotber  Gerald  is  taller  than  you  by  two  inches." 

"But  I  can  beat  him  for  all  that,  onolef"  said  I,  colouring, 
and  clencbing  my  fist. 

My  oncle  pulled  down  bis  rigbt  rüffle.     "  'Oad  so,  Morton, 
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you  're  a  brave  fellow/'  said  he;  "but  I  wish  you  were  less  of 
a  bero  and  more  of  a  sebolar.  I  wisb  you  could  beat  bim  in 
Greek  as  well  as  in  boxing.  I  will  teil  you  wbat  Old  Bowley 
said^"  and  my  nncle  occupied  tbe  next  quarter  of  an  boui  with 
a  Story.  Tbe  story  opened  tbe  good  old  gentleman's  beart; 
my  laugbter  opened  it  still  more.  ''Hark  ye,  sirrab!"  said 
be,  pausing  abruptly,  and  grasping  my  band  witb  a  vigorous 
effort  of  love  and  muscle,  "bark  ye,  sirrab, —  I  love  you, — 
'Sdeatby  I  do.  I  love  you  better  tban  botb  your  brotbers,  and 
tbat  crab  of  a  priest  into  tbe  bargain;  but  I  am  grieved  to  tbe 
beart  to  bear  wbat  I  do  of  you.  Tbey  teil  me  you  are  tbe 
idlest  boy  in  tbe  scbool;  tbat  you  are  always  beating  your 
brotber  Gerald,  and  making  a  scurrilous  jest  of  your  motber 
or  myself." 

"Wbo  says  so?  wbo  dares  sayso?*'  said  I,  witb  an  em- 
pbasis  tbat  would  bave  startled  a  less  bearty  man  tban  Sir 
William  Devereux.  "Tbey  lie,  Uncle;  by  my  soul  tbey  do. 
Idle  I  am;  quarrelsome  witb  my  brotber  I  confess  myself; 
but  jesting  at  you  or  my  motber  —  never — never.  No,  no; 
youj  toOy  wbo  bave  been  so  kind  to  me, — tbe  only  one  wbo 
ever  was.  No,  no;  do  not  tbink  I  could  be  sueb  a  wretcb  : " 
and  as  I  said  tbis  tbe  tears  gusbed  from  my  eyes. 

My  good  uncle  was  exceedingly  affected.  "  Look  ye,  cbild,** 
said  be,  "I  do  not  believe  them.  'Sdeatb,  not  a  word;  I 
would  repeat  to  you  a  good  jest  now  of  Sedley's,  'Gad,  I 
would,  but  I  am  really  too  mucb  moved  just  at  present.  I  teil 
you  wbat,  my  boy,  I  teil  you  wbat  you  sball  do:  tbere  is 
a  trial  Coming  on  at  scbool  —  eb  ?  —  well,  tbe  Abbö  teils  me 
Gerald  is  certain  of  being  first,  and  you  of  being  last.  Now, 
Morton,  you  sball  beat  your  brotber,  and  sbame  tbe  Jesuit. 
Tbere;  my  mind  's  spoken;  dry  your  tears,  my  boy,  and  I  'U 
teil  you  tbe  jest  Sedley  made :  it  was  in  tbe  Mulberry  Garden 
one  day  —  "    And  tbe  knight  told  bis  story. 

I  dried  my  tears,  pressed  my  uncle's  band,  escaped  from 
bim  as  soon  as  I  was  able,  bastened  to  my  room,  and  surren- 
dered  myself  to  reflection. 

Wben  my  uncle  so  good-naturedly  proposed  tbat  I  sbould 
conquer  Gerald  at  tbe  examination,  notbing  appeared  to  bim 
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more  eae;;  he  tna  pleased  to  think  I  had  more  talent  than 
my  biother,  and  talent,  according  to  his  cre«d,  was  the  onl7 
maater-key  to  nnlock  eveiy  ecietice.  A  problem  in  Eaclid 
or  a  phrase  in  Pindar,  a  secret  in  astronomy  of  a  knotty  paa- 
sage  in  the  Fathera,  were  all  riddles,  with  the  solation  of 
-vhich  applicatlon  had  nothii^  to  do.  One's  mother-wit  wag  a 
precions  aort  of  necromancy,  which  could  pierce  eveiy  mja- 
tery  at  first  Bight;  and  all  the  gifta  of  knowledge,  in  bis  opin- 
ioD,  like  reading  and  initing  in  that  of  the  sage  Dogberry, 
"came  by  nature."  Alasl  I  was  not  under  the  same  pleasnr- 
able  delusion;  I  lather  exa^gerated  than  diminished  the  diflS* 
col^  of  my  task,  and  thought,  at  the  first  giance,  that  nothing 
Short  of  a  miracle  would  enable  me  to  excel  my  brother. 
Gerald,  a  boy  of  natural  talent,  and,  as  I  said  before,  of  great 
assiduity  in  the  orthodox  studies, —  especially  favoored  too 
by  the  Instruction  of  Montreuil, — had  long  been  eateemed  the 
first  Scholar  of  our  little  world;  and  thoogh  I  knev  that  with 
8ome  branches  of  leaming  I  was  more  conversant  than  him- 
self,  yet,  as  my  emulation  had  been  hitherto  solely  directed 
to  bodily  contention,  I  had  never  thought  of  contesting  with 
him  a  repntation  for  which  I  cared  little,  and  on  a  point  in 
which  I  had  been  early  taught  that  I  could  never  hope  to 
enter  into  any  advantageoos  comparison  with  the  "  geuius  "  of 
the  Deverettzs. 

A  new  spirit  now  passed  into  me:  I  ezamined  myself  with 
a  jealoos  and  impartial  scrutiny;  I  weighed  my  acquisitions 
against  those  of  my  brother;  I  calied  forth,  from  their  secret 
recesses,  the  nnexercised  and  almost  unknown  stores  I  had 
from  time  to  time  laid  up  in  my  mental  armoury  to  monlder 
and  to  rast.  I  sorreyed  them  with  a  feeling  that  they  might 
yetbe  polished  into  use;  and,  excited  alike  by  the  Stimulus 
of  affection  on  one  side  and  hatred  on  the  other,  my  mind 
worked  Itself  from  despondency  into  doubt,  and  &om  doubt 
into  the  sangnineneas  of  hope.  I  told  none  of  my  design;  I 
exaoted  from  my  nnde  a  promise  not  to  betray  it;  I  shat  my- 
self in  my  room;  I  gave  out  that  I  was  ill;  I  aaw  no  one,  not 
evea  the  Abbd;  I  rejected  his  Instructions,  for  I  looked  upon 
him  as  ac  enemy;  and,  for  the  two  months  before  my  trial,  I 
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spent  night  and  day  in  an  unrelaxing  application,  of  which, 
tili  then,  I  had  not  imagined  myself  capable. 

Though  inattentive  to  the  school  exercises,  I  had  never 
been  whollj  idle.  I  was  a  lover  of  abstruser  researches  than 
the  hackneyed  subjects  of  the  school,  and  we  had  really  re- 
ceived  such  extensive  and  judicious  instructions  from  the 
Abb^  during  our  early  years  that  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  for  any  of  us  to  have  fallen  into  a  thorough  distaste 
for  intellectual  pursuits.  In  the  examination  I  foresaw  that 
much  which  I  had  previously  acquired  might  be  profitably 
displayed, —  much  secret  and  recondite  knowledge  of  the  cus- 
toms  and  manners  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  their  literature, 
which  curiosity  had  led  me  to  obtain,  and  which  I  knew  had 
never  entered  into  the  heads  of  those  who,  contented  with 
their  reputation  in  the  customary  academical  routine,  had 
rarely  dreamed  of  wandering  into  less  beaten  paths  of  leam- 
ing.  Fortunately  too  for  me,  Grerald  was  so  certain  of  success 
that  latterly  he  omitted  all  precaution  to  obtain  it;  and  as 
none  of  our  schoolfellows  had  the  vanity  to  think  of  contest- 
ing  with  him,  even  the  Abb4  seemed  to  imagine  him  justified 
in  his  supineness. 

The  day  arrived.  Sir  William,  my  mother,  the  whole  aris- 
tocracy  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  present  at  the  trial.  The 
Abb^  came  to  my  room  a  few  hours  before  it  commenced:  he 
f  ound  the  door  locked. 

"Ungracious  boy,"  said  he,  "admit  me;  I  come  at  the  ear- 
nest  request  of  your  brother  Aubrey  to  give  you  some  hints 
preparatory  to  the  examination." 

''He  has  indeed  come  at  my  wish,"  said  the  soft  and  silver 
voice  of  Aubrey,  in  a  supplicating  tone:  ''do  admit  him,  dear 
Morton,  for  my  sake  I " 

"Go,"  said  I,  bitterly,  from  within,  "go:  ye  are  both  my 
foes  and  slanderers;  you  come  to  insult  my  disgrace  before- 
hand;  but  perhaps  you  will  yet  be  disappointed," 

"You  will  not  open  the  door  ?"  said  the  priest. 

"I  will  not;  begone." 

"He  will  indeed  disgrace  his  family,"  said  Montreuil^ 
moving  away. 
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"He  vill  disgraoe  himself,"  said  Aubrcy,  dejectedly. 

I  laoghed  soonifully.  If  ever  tbe  cousciousness  of  strengtli 
is  pleasant,  it  is  when  we  are  thonght  moBt  weak. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  our  ezaminatioa  oonsisted  in  the  ao- 
trering  of  certain  questions  in  Triting,  giren  to  ua  in  the 
tbrae  d&ys  immediately  previous  to  the  grand  and  final  ose; 
for  this  last  day  was  reseTved  the  paper  of  composition  (as  it 
iraa  termed)  in  veme  and  prose,  and  the  personal  examination 
in  a  few  showy,  bnt  generally  understood,  subjecta.  When 
Gerald  gave  in  his  pi^r,  and  anawered  the  verbal  questions, 
a  bozz  of  admiration  and  anxiety  went  round  the  room,  His 
person  was  so  handsome,  his  address  so  graoeful,  his  voioe  so 
assnred  and  clear,  that  a  stroug  and  universal  syinpathy  was 
ezcited  in  his  farour.  The  head-master  publicly  compli- 
mented  bim.  He  regretted  only  the  deficiency  of  his  pupil 
in  certain  minor  but  important  matters.  I  came  next,  for  I 
fltood  nezt  to  Gerald  in  our  class.  As  I  walked  up  the  hall, 
I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  gallery  in  which  my  nncle  and  his 
par^  sat.  I  saw  that  my  mother  was  listening  to  the  Abbä, 
wbose  eye,  severe,  coH,  and  contemptuous,  was  bent  npon  me. 
But  my  nnole  leaned  over  the  railing  of  the  gallery,  with 
his  plumed  hat  in  bis  band,  whicb,  when  he  canght  my  look, 
he  waved  gently, — as  if  in  token  of  encour^ement,  and  with 
an  ait  so  kind  and  oheering,  that  I  feit  my  step  grow  prondet 
as  I  approached  the  condave  of  the  masters. 

"Morton  Deverenx,"  said  the  president  of  tha  achool,  in  a 
calm,  load,  austere  voice,  that  filled  the  whole  hall,  "we  have 
looked  over  yoor  papers  on  the  three  previons  days,  and  Üiey 
have  given  na  no  less  Borprise  than  pleasnre.  Take  heed  and 
time  bow  you  answer  us  now." 

At  this  Speech  a  loud  murmur  was  heard  in  my  nncle's 
party,  which  gradoally  spread  round  the  hall.  I  again  looked 
np:  my  mother's  face  was  averted;  that  of  tbe  Abb^  was  im- 
penetrable;  but  I  saw  my  nncle  wiping  his  eyes,  and  feit  a 
Strange  emotion  creeping  into  my  own.  I  turned  bastily 
avay,  and  presented  my  paper;  the  head-master  leceived  it, 
and,  putting  it  aside,  proceeded  to  the  verbal  examination. 

ConsoiouB  of  the  parts  in  which  Gerald  was  likely  to  fail,  I 
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had  paid  especial  attention  to  the  minati»  of  scholarship,  and 
my  forethought  stood  me  in  good  stead  at  the  present  moment. 
My  trial  ceased;  my  last  paper  was  read«  I  bowed,  and  re- 
tired  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  I  was  not  so  populär  as 
Qerald;  a  crowd  was  assembled  round  him,  but  I  stood  alone« 
As  I  leaned  against  a  column,  with  f olded  arms,  and  a  counte- 
nance  which  I  feit  betrayed  little  of  my  internal  emotions, 
my  eye  caught  Gerald's.  He  was  very  pale,  and  I  could  see 
that  his  hand  trembled.  Despite  of  our  enmity,  I  feit  fcr 
him.  The  worst  passions  are  softened  by  triumph,  and  I 
ioresaw  that  mine  was  at  hand. 

The  whole  examination  was  over.  Eyery  boy  had  passed 
it.  The  masters  retired  for  a  moment;  they  reappeared  and 
reseated  themselves.  The  first  sound  I  heard  was  that  of  my 
own  name.  I  was  the  victor  of  the  day :  I  was  more;  I  was 
one  hundred  marks  before  my  brother.  My  head  swam  round; 
my  breath  forsook  me.  Since  then  I  have  been  placed  in 
^any  trials  of  life,  and  had  many  triumphs;  but  never  was  I 
so  overcome  as  at  that  moment.  I  left  the  hall;  I  scarcely 
listened  to  the  applauses  with  which  it  rang.  I  hurried  to 
my  own  Chamber,  and  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  a  delirium 
of  intoxicated  feeling,  which  had  in  it  more  of  rapture  than 
anything  but  the  gratification  of  first  love  or  first  vanity  can 
bestow. 

Ah!  it  would  be  worth  stimulating  our  passions  if  it  were 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  remembering  their  effect;  and  all  vio- 
lent  excitement  should  bo  indulged  less  for  present  joy  than 
for  future  retrospection. 

My  uncle's  step  was  the  first  thing  which  intruded  on  my 
solitude. 

"Od's  fish,  my  boy,"  said  he,  crying  like  a  child,  "this  is 
fine  work, —  'Gad,  so  it  is.  I  almost  wish  I  were  a  boy  my- 
self to  have  a  match  with  you,— faith  I  do, — see  what  it  is 
to  leam  a  little  of  life  I  If  you  had  never  read  my  play,  do 
you  think  you  would  have  done  half  so  well  ? — no,  my  boy,  I 
sharpened  your  wits  for  you.  Honest  (Jeorge  Etherege  and 
I, —  we  were  the  making  of  youl  and  when  you  come  to  be  a 
great  man,  and  are  asked  what  made  you  so,  you  shall  say, 
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'3Cy  anole's  play, '  'Gad,  you  shall.  Faith,  boy,  never 
smilel  Od's  fish,  I'll  teil  you  a  story  as  ä  propos  to  tbe 
present  oocasion  as  if  it  had  been  made  on  purpose.  Boches- 
ter  and  I  and  Sedley  were  walkicg  one  day,  and — entre  not» 
—  airaiting  oertain  appointmenta  —  heml  —  for  my  pait  I  was 
a  litüe  melancholy  or  bo,  thlnkiag  of  my  eatastrophe, — that 
is,  of  my  play's  cataatrophe ;  and  so,  said  Sedley,  winking  at 
Boehestei,  'Our  friend  is  aorrowful.'  '  Truly,'  aaid  I,  aeeing 
they  weie  aboat  to  banter  me, —  for  you  know  they  were  arcb 
fellovB, — 'tmly,  little  8id'  (we  called  Bedley  Sid),  'yon  are 
greatly  mistaken; '  — you  see,  Morton,  I  was  thua  sharp  upon 
him  becaose  when  you  go  to  court  you  will  discover  that  it 
doea  not  do  to  take  without  giving.  And  then  Bochester  said, 
looking  roguishly  towards  me,  the  wittiest  tbiug  against  Sedley 
that  ever  I  heard;  it  was  the  most  celebrated  bon  mot  at  coart 
foT  three  weeks ;  he  said  —  no,  boy,  od's  fish,  it  was  so  sting- 
ing  I  can't  teil  It  thee;  faith,  I  can't.  Poor  Sid;  he  was  a 
good  fellow,  though  malicious, —  and  he  's  dead  nov.  I  'm 
sorry  I  said  a  word  about  it.  Xay,  never  look  so  disap- 
pointed,  boy.  You  have  all  the  cream  of  the  story  as  it  is. 
And  now  put  on  your  hat,  and  come  with  me.  I  've  got  leare 
foi  you  to  take  a  walk  with  your  old  uncle." 

Tbat  night,  as  I  was  undressing,  I  heard  a  geutle  rap  at  the 
door,  and  Aubrey  entered.  He  approached  me  timidly,  and 
theo,  throwing  his  arma  round  my  neck,  kissed  me  in  silence. 
I  had  not  for  years  experienced  such  tendemess  from  him; 
and  I  sat  now  mute  and  surpriaed.  At  last  I  said,  with  the 
sneer  which  I  mnst  confesa  I  usoally  asanmed  towards  those 
persona  whom  I  imagined  I  had  a  right  to  think  ill  of :  — 

"Pardon  me,  my  gentle  brother,  there  is  something  port«n- 
tous  in  this  sudden  change.  Look  well  round  the  room,  and 
teil  me  at  your  earliest  leisure  what  treasure  it  ia  that  you 
are  desirous  should  pass  from  roy  possession  into  your  own." 

"Your  love,  Morton,"  said  Aubrey,  drawing  back,  bat  ap- 
parently  in  pride,  not  anger;  "your  love:  I  ask  nothing 
more." 

"Of  a  anrety,  kind  Aubrey,"  said  I,  "the  favonr  aeema 
wmiewhat  slight  to  have  caused  your  modeaty  auch  delay  in 
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requesting  it.  I  think  you  have  been  now  8ome  years  nerving 
your  mind  to  the  exertion." 

''Listen  to  me,  Morton,"  said  Aubrey,  suppressing  Ms  emo- 
tion; ''you  have  always  been  my  favourite  brother.  From 
our  first  childhood  my  heart  yeamed  to  you.  Do  you  remem- 
ber  the  time  when  an  enraged  bull  pursued  me,  and  you,  then 
only  ten  years  old^  placed  yourself  before  it  and  def ended  me 
at  the  risk  of  your  own  life  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  fol- 
get that,  — child  as  I  was  ? — never,  Morton,  never/ " 

Before  I  could  answer  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
Abb^  entered.  "Children,"  said  he,  and  the  Single  light  of 
the  room  shone  füll  upon  his  unmoved,  rigid,  commanding 
features  —  "  children,  be  as  Heaven  intended  you, — friends  and 
brothers.  Morton,  I  have  wronged  you,  I  own  it;  here  is  my 
band:  Aubrey,  let  all  but  early  love,  and  the  present  promise 
of  exeellence  which  your  brother  displays,  be  forgotten." 

With  these  words  the  priest  joined  our  hands.  I  looked  on 
my  brother,  and  my  heart  melted.  I  flung  myself  into  his 
arms  and  wept. 

"This  is  well,"  said  Montreuil,  surveying  us  with  a  kind  of 
grim  complaeency,  and,  taking  my  broüier's  arm,  he  blest  us 
both,  and  led  Aubrey  away. 

That  day  was  a  new  era  in  my  boyish  life.  I  grew  hence- 
forth  both  better  and  worse.  Application  and  I  having  once 
shaken  hands  became  very  good  acquaintance.  I  had  hitherto 
valued  myself  upon  supplying  the  frailties  of  a  delicate  f rame 
by  an  uncommon  agility  in  all  bodily  exercises.  I  now  strove 
rather  to  improve  the  deficiencies  of  my  mind,  and  became 
orderly,  industrious,  and  devoted  to  study.  So  f ar  so  well; 
but  as  I  grew  wiser,  I  grew  also  more  wary.  Candour  no 
longer  seemed  to  me  the  finest  of  virtues.  I  thought  before 
I  spoke:  and  second  thought  sometimes  quite  changed  the 
nature  of  the  intended  speech;  in  short,  genüemen  of  the  next 
Century,  to  teil  you  the  exact  truth,  the  little  Count  Devereux 
became  somewhat  of  a  hypocrite! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A    C0KT1E8T    OF    ABT    AND    A    LEAOUB    OF    FRIKND8HIP. —  TWO 
CHASACTBB8   IN  MUTUAL  IGNORANCE  OF    EACH   OTHEB|    AND 
i        THB  BRADKB  NO  WISEB  THAN  EITHEB  OF  THEM. 

The  AbM  was  now  particularlj  courteous  to  me.  He  made 
(Serald  and  mjself  breakfast  with  him,  and  told  us  nothing 
was  so  amiable  as  friendsbip  among  brothers«  We  agreed  to 
the  sentiment,  and,  like  all  philosopherSi  did  not  agree  a  bit 
the  better  for  acknowledging  the  same  first  principles.  Fer- 
hapsy  notwithstanding  bis  fine  speecbes,  the  Abb^  was  the  real 
cause  of  our  continued  want  of  cordiality.  However,  we  did 
not  fight  any  more:  we  avoided  each  other^  and  at  last  became 
as  civil  and  as  distant  as  those  mathematical  lines  which 
appear  to  be  taking  all  possible  pains  to  approach  one  another 
and  never  get  a  jot  the  nearer  for  it.  Oh!  yoor  ciyility  is 
the  prettiest  inyention  possible  for  dislikel  Aubrey  and  I 
were  inseparable,  and  we  both  gained  by  the  intercourse«  I 
grew  more  gentle,  and  he  more  masculine;  and,  for  my  part^ 
the  kindness  of  his  temper  so  softened  the  satire  of  mine  that 
I  leamed  at  last  to  smile  fall  as  often  as  to  sneer« 

The  Abb^  had  obtained  a  wonderful  hold  over  Aubrey;  he 
had  made  the  poor  boy  think  so  much  of  the  next  world^  that 
he  had  lost  all  relish  for  this.  He  lived  in  a  perpetual  fear 
of  ofifence:  he  was  like  a  chemist  of  conscience,  and  weighed 
minutisB  by  scruples.  To  play,  to  ride,  to  run,  to  laugh  at  a 
jest,  or  to  banquet  on  a  melon^  were  all  sins  to  be  atoned  for; 
and  I  have  f ound  (as  a  penance  for  eating  twen^-three  cher- 
ries  instead  of  eighteen)  the  penitent  of  fourteen  standing, 
barefooted,  in  the  coldest  nights  of  winter,  upon  the  hearth- 
stones,  almost  utterly  naked,  and  shivering  like  a  leaf,  be- 
neath  the  mingled  effeet  of  frost  and  devotion.  At  first  I 
attempted  to  wrestle  with  this  exceeding  holiness^  but  finding 
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my  admonitions  received  with  great  distaste  and  some  horror, 
I  suffered  my  brother  to  be  happy  in  his  own  way.  I  only 
looked  with  a  veiy  evil  and  jealous  eye  upon  the  good  Abbe, 
and  examined,  while  I  encouraged  them,  the  motives  of  his 
advances  to  myself.  What  doubled  my  suspicions  of  the 
pority  of  the  priest  was  my  peroeiving  that  he  appeared  to 
hold  out  different  inducements  for  trusting  him  to  each  of  us, 
according  to  his  notions  of  our  respective  characters.  My 
brother  Gerald  he  altemately  awed  and  persuaded,  by  the  sole 
effect  of  superior  intelleet.  With  Aubrey  he  used  the  mech- 
anism  of  superstition.  To  me,  he,  on  the  one  hand,  never 
spoke  of  religion,  nor,  on  the  other,  ever  used  threats  or  per- 
suasion,  to  induce  me  to  foUow  any  plan  suggested  to  my 
adoption;  everything  seemed  to  be  left  to  my  reason  and  my 
ambition.  He  would  converse  with  me  for  hours  upon  the 
World  and  its  affairs,  speak  of  courts  and  kings,  in  an  easy 
and  unpedantic  strain;  point  out  the  advantage  of  intelleet  in 
acquiring  power  and  Controlling  one's  species;  and|  whenever 
I  was  disposed  to  be  sarcastic  upon  the  human  nature  I  had 
read  of,  he  supported  my  sarcasm  by  illustrations  of  the  hu- 
man nature  he  had  seen.  We  were  both,  I  think  (for  myself 
I  ean  answer),  endeavouring  to  pierce  the  real  nature  of  the 
other;  and  perhaps  the  talent  of  diplomacy  for  which,  years 
afterward  89  I  obtained  some  applause,  was  ürst  leamt  in  my 
skirmishing  warfare  with  the  Abb^  Montreuil. 

At  last,  the  evening  before  we  quitted  school  for  good  ar- 
rived.  Aubrey  had  just  left  me  for  solitary  prayers,  and  I 
was  sitting  alone  by  my  fire,  when  Montreuil  entered  gently. 
He  sat  himself  down  by  me,  and,  after  giving  me  the  saluta- 
tion  of  the  evening,  sank  into  a  silence  which  I  was  the  first 
to  break. 

"Pray,  Abb^'*  said  I,  "have  one's  years  anything  to  do 
with  one*s  age?" 

The  priest  was  aceustomed  to  the  peculiar  tone  of  my 
sagacious  remarks,  and  answered  dryly, — 

''Mankind  in  general  imagine  that  they  have." 

''Faith,  then,"  said  I,  ^'mankind  know  very  little  about  the 
matter.     To-day  I  am  at  school,   and  a  boy;   to-morrow  I 
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leave  seluxtl;  if  I  hasten  to  town  I  am  presenteä  ai  oonrt;  and 
lol  I  am  a  man;  and  this  change  within  half-a-dozen  ohangea 
of  thfl  BunI  therefote,  moat  revetend  father,  I  humbly  opine 
that  age  is  measured  by  «Tents,  not  years." 

"And  are  you  not  häppy  at  the  idea  of  pasBing  the  age  of 
thraldom,  and  aeeing  airayed  before  you  the  niunbeileBs  and 
dazzling  pompa  and  pleasures  of  the  great  world?"  aaid  Mon- 
treail,  abruptly,  fixing  his  dark  and  keen  eye  upon  me. 

"I  hara  not  yet  fully  made  up  my  mind  whether  to  be 
happy  or  not,"  aaid  I,  careleasly. 

"It  ia  a  Strange  anawer;"  aaid  tho  priest;  "but"  (after  a 
panee)  "yoa  are  a  stränge  youth:  a  chatacter  that  resemblea 
a  riddle  is  at  your  age  unoommon,  and,  paidon  me,  nnamiable. 
Ag^  natorally  repulaive,  requirea  a  mask;  and  in  every 
irrinkle  you  may  behold  the  ambuab  of  a  scheme:  but  the 
heart  of  yonth  shoiüd  be  open  aa  its  countenancel  Howerer, 
I  will  not  weaiy  you  vith  homiliea;  let  us  change  the  topic. 
Teil  me,  Morton,  do  yoa  repent  having  turned  your  attention 
of  late  to  thoae  graver  and  more  syatematio  studies  which 
can  alone  heieaftei  obtain  you  distinction  ?  " 

"No,  &ther,"  aaid  I,  with  a  courtly  bow,  "for  the  change 
has  gained  me  your  good  opinion." 

A  amile,  of  pecnliar  and  nndefinable  expresaion,  croaaed  the 
thin  Ups  of  the  priest;  he  rose,  walked  to  the  door,  and  saw 
that  it  was  carefolly  cloaed.  I  expected  some  important 
oommunication,  but  in  rain;  pacing  the  small  room  to  and  fro, 
as  if  in  a  muaing  mood,  the  Abbä  remained  silent,  tili,  paus- 
ing  opposite  aome  fencing  foila,  which  among  various  matters 
(booka,  papers,  qnoita,  etc.)  were  thrown  idly  in  one  comer 
of  the  room,  he  said,— 

"They  teil  me  that  yoa  are  the  best  fencer  in  the  aohool — > 
is  it  80  ?  " 

"I  hope  not,  for  fencing  is  an  accomplishment  in  which 
Gerald  ia  very  aearly  my  eqaal,"  I  replied. 

"Toa  run,  ride,  leap,  too,  better  tban  any  one  eise,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  votes  of  yoar  comradea  ?  " 

"It  ia  a  noble  repatation,"  said  I,  "in  which  I  believe  I  am 
only  excelled  by  oor  huntsman's  eldest  son." 
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^' Ycm  are  a  stränge  youth,"  repeated  the  priest;  ^'no  pursuit 
seems  to  give  jou  pleasore^and  no  success  to  gratify  your  vanity. 
Can  you  not  think  of  any  triumph  which  would  elate  you  ?  " 

I  was  silent. 

"  res,"  cried  Montrenil,  approaching  me,— -  "yes,"  cried  he, 
''I  read  your  heart,  and  I  respect  it;  these  are  petty  competi- 
tions  and  worthless  honours.  You  require  a  nobler  goal,  and 
a  more  glorious  reward.  He  who  feels  in  his  soul  that  Fate 
has  reserved  for  him  a  great  and  exalted  part  in  this  world's 
drama  may  reasonably  look  with  indifferenoe  on  these  paltry 
rehearsals  of  common  charaoters.'' 

I  raised  my  eye,  and  as  it  met  that  of  the  priest,  I  was  ir- 
resistibly  Struck  with  the  proud  and  luminous  expression 
which  Montreuil's  look  had  assumed.  Perhaps  something 
kindred  to  its  nature  was  perceptible  in  my  own;  for,  after 
surveying  me  with  an  air  of  more  approbation  than  he  had 
ever  honoured  me  with  bef ore,  he  grasped  my  arm  firmly,  and 
Said,  ''Morton,  you  know  me  not;  for  many  years  I  have  not 
known  you:  that  time  is  past.  No  sooner  did  your  talents 
develop  themselves  than  I  was  the  first  to  do  homage  to  their 
X)ower:  let  us  henceforth  be  more  to  each  other  than  we  have 
been;  let  us  not  be  pupil  and  teacher;  let  us  be  friends. 
Do  not  think  that  I  invite  you  to  an  unequal  exchange 
of  good  ofBces:  you  may  be  the  heir  to  wealth  and  a  dis- 
tinguished  name;  I  may  seem  to  you  but  an  unknown  and 
undignified  priest;  but  the  authority  of  the  Almighty  can 
raise  up,  from  the  sheepfold  and  the  cotter's  shed,  a  power, 
which,  as  the  organ  of  His  own,  can  trample  upon  sceptres 
and  dictate  to  the  supremacy  of  kings.  And  / — /"  —  the 
priest  abruptly  paused,  checked  the  warmth  of  his  manner,  as 
if  he  thought  it  about  to  encroach  on  indiscretion,  and,  sink- 
ing  into  a  calmer  tone,  continued,  ''yes,  I,  Morton,  insignifi- 
oant  as  I  appear  to  you,  can,  in  every  path  through  this 
intricate  lab3rrinth  of  life,  be  more  useful  to  your  desires  than 
you  can  ever  be  to  mine.  I  offer  to  you  in  my  friendship  a 
f ervour  of  zeal  and  energy  of  power  which  in  none  of  your 
equals,  in  age  and  Station,  you  can  hope  to  find.  Do  you 
accept  my  öfter?" 
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"Cbd  yon  donbt,"  aaid  I,  with  eagemess,  "that  I  vould 
avail  myseil  of  the  Bervices  of  1017  man,  faovever  diepleasiag 
to  me,  and  Torthleas  in  himself  ?  How,  tben,  cao  I  avoid 
embtaoing  the  frieodship  of  one  so  extraordinary  in  knowledge 
and  iatellect  as  youraelf  ?    I  do  embrace  it,  and  vith  raptore." 

The  prieet  pressed  my  hand.  "But,"  oontinued  he,  fixii^ 
hia  eyes  apon  mine,  "all  alliances  have  their  oonditions:  I 
reqoize  implioit  oonfideuofl ;  and  for  some  yeara,  tili  time  givea 
yon  experience,  regard  fot  yoni  intereats  induces  me  also  to 
reqniie  obedience.  Name  any  -wiah  you  may  form  for  worldly 
advanoement,  opnlence,  honOnr,  the  amile  of  kings,  the  gifte 
of  atates,  and  —  I  —  I  will  pledge  myself  to  carry  that  wish 
into  effect  Never  had  eastera  prince  so  faithful  a  senrant 
among  the  Dives  and  Oenii  as  Morton  Devereux  shall  find  in 
me:  bat  qaestion  me  not  of  the  Bources  of  my  power;  be  aat- 
isfied  when  their  Channel  wafts  you  the  success  you  covet. 
Aadf  mote,  when  I  in  my  tum  (and  this  shall  be  but  rarely) 
requeat  a  farour  of  you,  ask  me  not  for  what  end  nor  heaitate 
to  adopt  the  means  1  shall  propose.  You  seem  startled;  are 
yon  content  at  this  understanding  between  us,  or  will  you 
letract  the  bond?" 

"Hy  father,"  said  I,  "there  is  enongh  to  startle  me  in  yooi 
propoaal;  it  greatly  resembles  that  made  by  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountains  to  his  vassals,  and  it  vould  not  exactly  suit  my 
indinations  to  be  called  upon  some  morning  to  aot  the  part  of 
a  private  exeoutioner." 

The  priest  smiled.  "My  yonng  friend,"  said  he,  "those 
days  have  passed;  neither  religion  nor  friendship  reqnires  of 
her  Totaries  sacrifices  of  blood.  But  make  yourself  easy; 
wheneTei  I  ask  of  you  what  offends  your  conscience,  even  in  a 
punctilio,  refuse  my  request.  With  this  exception,  what  say 
you?" 

"That  I  think  I  will  agree  to  the  bond:  but,  father,  I  am 
an  irreeolnte  person;  I  must  have  time  to  consider." 

"Be  it  80.  To-morrow,  having  surrendered  my  charge  to 
your  uncle,  I  depart  for  France." 

"For  France I"  said  I;  "and  how?  Surely  the  war  will 
prerent  your  passage." 
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The  priest  smiled.  Nothing  ever  displeased  me  more  than 
that  priest's  smile.  *^  The  ecclesiasticsi "  said  he,  *^  are  the  am- 
bassadors  of  Heaven,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wars  of 
earth.  I  shall  find  no  difiiculty  in  crossing  the  Channel.  I 
shall  not  retum  for  several  months,  perhaps  not  tili  the  expi- 
ration  of  a  year:  I  leave  yon,  tili  then,  to  decide  npon  the 
terms  I  have  proposed  to  you.  Meanwhile,  gratify  my  vanity 
by  employing  my  power;  name  some  oommission  in  France 
which  you  wish  me  to  execute.'* 

"I  can  think  of  none, — yet,  stay; ''  and  I  feit  some  corios- 
ity  to  try  the  power  of  which  he  boasted, —  "I  ha/e  read  that 
kings  are  blest  with  a  most  accommodating  memory,  and  per- 
f ectly  forget  their  favourites  when  they  can  be  no  longer  use- 
ful.  You  will  see,  perhaps,  if  my  father's  name  has  become 
a  Grothic  and  unknown  sound  at  the  court  of  the  Great  King. 
I  conf ess  myself  curious  to  leam  this,  though  I  can  have  no 
personal  interest  in  it." 

''Enough,  the  commission  shall  be  done.  And  now,  my 
child,  Heaven  bless  you!  and  send  you  many  such  friends  as 
the  humble  priest,  who,  whatever  be  his  failings,  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  wishing  to  serve  those  whom  he  loves.'' 

So  saying,  the  priest  closed  the  door.  Sinking  into  a  rev- 
ery,  as  his  footsteps  died  upon  my  ear,  I  muttered  to  myself: 
''Well,  well,  my  sage  ecclesiastic,  the  game  is  not  over  yet; 
let  US  See  if,  at  sixteen,  we  cannot  shuffle  cards,  and  play 
tricks  with  the  gamester  of  thirty.  Yet  he  may  be  in  ear* 
nest,  and  faith  I  believe  he  is;  but  I  must  look  well  before  I 
leap,  or  consign  my  actions  into  such  spiritual  keeping. 
However,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  if  I  do  make  this 
compact,  and  am  deceived, —  if,  above  all,  I  am  ever  seduced, 
or  led  blindfold  into  one  of  those  snares  which  priestcraft 
sometimes  lays  to  the  cost  of  honour, —  why,  I  shall  have  a 
sword,  which  I  shall  never  be  at  a  loss  to  use,  and  it  can  find 
its  way  through  a  priest 's  gown  as  well  as  a  soldier's  corselet.'' 

Confess  that  a  youth  who  could  think  so  promptly  of  his 
sword  was  well  fitted  to  wear  onel 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

BUBAI*  HOSPITALITT.  — -  AN  EXTRAORDINART  OÜE8T.  — A  FINX 
OEKTLEMAK   18  NOT  NBCB88A&ILT  A  FOOL. 

Wk  were  all  three  (my  brothers  and  myself)  preoocious 
geniuses.  Oar  early  instructions,  ander  a  man  like  the  Abbey 
at  once  leamed  and  worldly,  and  the  society  into  which  we 
had  been  initiated  from  our  childhood,  made  U8  premature 
adepts  in  the  manners  of  the  world;  and  I,  in  especial,  flat- 
tered  myself  that  a  quick  habit  of  Observation  rendered  me  no 
despicable  profiter  by  my  experienoe.  Our  academy,  too,  had 
been  more  like  a  College  than  a  school;  and  we  had  enjoyed  a 
license  that  seemed  to  the  superficial  more  likely  to  benefit 
our  manners  than  to  strengthen  our  morals.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  latter  suffered  by  our  freedom  from  re- 
straint.  On  the  contrary^  we  the  earlier  leamed  that  vice,  but 
for  the  piquancy  of  its  unlawfulness,  would  never  be  so  cap- 
tivating  a  goddess;  and  our  errors  and  crimes  in  after  life 
had  certainly  not  their  origin  in  our  wanderings  out  of 
academical  bounds. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  mention  our  prematurity  of  intel- 
lecty  because,  otherwise,  much  of  my  language  and  reflections, 
as  detailed  in  the  first  book  of  this  history,  might  seem  ill 
suited  to  the  tender  age  at  which  they  occurred.  Howeveri 
they  approachy  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  my  State  of  mind  at 
that  period;  and  I  have,  indeed,  often  mortified  my  vanity  in 
later  life  by  thinking  how  little  the  march  of  time  has  ripened 
my  abilities,  and  how  petty  would  have  been  the  intelleotual 
aequisitions  of  manhood,  if  they  had  not  brought  me  some- 
thing  like  content! 

My  uncle  had  always,  during  his  retirement,  seen  as  many 
people  as  he  could  assemble  out  of  the  ^'mob  of  gentlemen 
who  live  at  ease."  But,  on  our  quitting  school  and  becoming 
meui  he  resolved  to  sct  no  bounds  to  his  hospitality.     His 
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doors  were  literally  tlirown  open;  and  as  he  was  by  far  the 
greatest  person  in  the  district  —  to  say  nothing  of  his  wines, 
and  his  French  cook  —  many  of  the  good  people  of  London 
did  not  think  it  too  great  an  honour  to  confer  upon  the 
wealthy  representative  of  the  Devereoxs  the  distinction  of 
their  Company  and  compliments.  Heavensl  what  notable 
samples  of  court  breeding  and  furbelows  did  the  crane-neck 
coaches,  which  made  oor  own  family  vehicle  look  like  a  gilt 
tortoise,  x>onr  forth  by  couples  and  leashes  into  the  great  hall; 
while  my  gallant  nncle,  in  new  periwig  and  a  pair  of  silver- 
clocked  stockings  (a  present  from  a  ci'devant  fine  lady),  stood 
at  the  far  end  of  the  picture-gallery  to  receive  his  visitors 
with  all  the  graces  of  the  last  age. 

My  mother,  who  had  preserved  her  beauty  wonderfuUy,  sat 
in  a  chair  of  green  velvet,  and  astonished  the  courtiers  by 
the  fashion  of  a  dress  only  just  imported.  The  worthy  Coon- 
tess  (she  had  dropped  in  England  the  loftier  distinction  of 
Madame  la  Marichale)  was  however  quite  innocent  of  any 
intentional  affectation  of  the  mode;  for  the  new  stomacher,  so 
admired  in  London,  had  been  the  last  alteration  in  female 
gamiture  at  Paris  a  month  before  my  father  died.  Is  not  this 
^Fashion"  a  noble  divinity  to  possess  such  zealous  adher- 
ents?  —  a  pitiful,  lackey-like  creature,  which  struts  through 
one  country  with  the  cast-off  finery  of  anotherl 

As  for  Aubrey  and  Gerald,  they  produced  quite  an  effect; 
and  I  should  most  certainly  have  been  thrown  irrevocably 
into  the  background  had  I  not  been  bom  to  the  good  fortune 
of  an  eldest  son.  This  was  far  more  than  sufficient  to  atone 
for  the  comparatlve  plainness  of  my  person;  and  when  it  was 
discovered  that  I  was  also  Sir  William's  favourite,  it  is  quite 
astonishing  what  a  beauty  I  became!  Aubrey  was  declared 
too  effeminate ;  Grerald  too  tall.  And  the  Duchess  of  Lack- 
land one  day,  when  she  had  placed  a  lean,  sallow  ghost  of  a 
daughter  on  either  side  of  me,  whispered  my  uncle  in  a  voice, 
like  the  <uide  of  a  player,  intended  for  none  but  the  whole 
audience,  that  the  young  Count  had  the  most  imposing  air 
and  the  finest  eyes  she  had  ever  seen.  All  this  inspired  me 
with  courage,  as  well  as  contempt;  and  not  liking  to  be  be- 
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holden  solel;  to  m;  priotity  of  birth  for  my  priority  of  dis- 
tmctdon,  I  rOBolTed  to  become  as  agreeable  aa  possible.  If  I 
had  not  in  the  Timify  of  my  heart  resolved  also  to  be  "tnyself 
■Jone,"  Täte  voald  have  famiBhed  me  at  tbe  happiest  age  for 
soccesaful  Imitation  wttb  an  admirable  model. 

Time  rolled  on;  two  years  vere  flown  since  I  bad  left  acbool, 
and  Kontieuil  was  not  yet  returaed.  I  had  pasaed  tbe  age  of 
eighteen,  irhen  the  vhole  bouse,  whicb,  as  it  was  summer, 
when  none  but  cats  and  "phyBiciaiis  were  supposed  gifted  by 
Proridence  with  the  power  to  esdst  in  town,  was  nncommonly 
füll, —  the  whole  house,  I  say,  was  thrown  into  a  positive 
ferer  of  ezpectation.  The  visit  of  a  guest,  if  not  of  greater 
conaeqaence  at  least  of  greater  interest  than  any  who  had 
hitherto  honoured  my  unclej  was  announced,  Even  theyoting 
Countf  with  the  moet  imposing  air  in  the  world  and  the  fineat 
eyes,  was  foigotten  by  everybody  but  the  Duchess  of  Lack- 
länd  and  her  daughtere,  who  had  just  retamed  to  DeTereax 
Court  to  observe  how  amazingly  the  Count  had  grownl  OhI 
what  a  prodigy  wisdom  would  be,  if  it  were  bat  blest  with  a 
memoiy  as  keen  and  constant  as  that  of  interest! 

Strack  with  the  universal  excitement,  I  went  to  my  imcle 
to  inqnire  the  name  of  the  espeoted  guest.  M y  nncle  was  oc- 
capi^  in  fanning  the  Lady  Hasselton,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
King  Charles'a  Beaaties.  He  had  only  time  to  answer  me 
literally,  and  withoat  comment;  the  guest's  name  was  Mr.  St. 
John, 

I  had  never  conned  the  "Flying  Post,"  and  I  knew  nothing 
about  politicB.  "Who  is  Mr.  St.  John?"  said  I;  my  unole 
had  renewed  the  office  of  a  zephyr.  The  dai^hter  of  the 
Beanty  heard  and  anewered,  "  The  most  channing  person  in 
Enghmd."  I  bowed  and  tnmed  away.  "How  vaatly  esplan- 
atoryl"  said  I.  I  met  a  furious  politician.  "Who  is  Mr. 
St.  John?"  I  aaked. 

"The  cleverest  man  in  England,"  answered  the  politician, 
hnrrying  off  with  a  pamphlet  in  his  band. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory,"  thought  I.  Stoppii^ 
a  coxoomb  of  the  first  water,  "Who  is  Mr.  8t.  John?"  I 
asked. 
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''The  finest  gentleman  in  England,''  answered  ihe  coxcomb^ 
settling  his  cravat. 

"Perfectly  intelligible!"  was  my  refiection  on  this  reply; 
and  I  forthwith  arrested  a  Whig  parson, —  ^'Who  is  Mr.  St. 
John?"  Said  I. 

''The  greatest  reprobate  in  England! "  answered  the  Whig 
parson,  and  I  was  too  stunned  to  inquire  more. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  was 
heard  in  the  courtyard,  then  a  slight  bastle  in  the  hall,  and 
the  door  of  the  ante-room  being  thrown  open  Mr.  St.  John 
entered. 

He  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  about  the  middle  height, 
and  of  a  mien  and  air  so  strikingly  noble  that  it  was  some 
time  before  you  recovered  the  general  effect  of  his  person 
sofficiently  to  examine  its  peculiar  claims  to  admiration. 
However,  he  lost  nothing  by  a  further  snrvey :  he  possessed 
not  only  an  eminently  handsome  but  a  very  extraordinaiy 
countenance.  Through  an  air  of  nonehalancey  and  even  some- 
thing  of  lassitude;  through  an  ease  of  manners  sometimes 
siuking  into  effeminate  softness,  sometimes  bordering  upon 
licentious  effrontery, — his  eye  thoughtful,  yet  wandering, 
seemed  to  annoonce  that  the  mind  partook  but  little  of  the 
whim  of  the  moment,  or  of  those  levities  of  ordinary  life  orer 
which  the  grace  of  his  manner  threw  so  peculiar  a  eharm. 
His  brow  was,  perhaps,  rather  too  large  and  prominent  for 
the  exactness  of  perfect  symmetry,  but  it  had  an  expression 
of  great  mental  power  and  determination.  His  features  were 
high,  yet  delicate,  and  his  mouth,  which,  when  closed,  as- 
sumed  a  firm  and  rather  severe  expression,  softened,  when 
speaking,  into  a  smile  of  almost  magical  enchantment.  Bichly 
but  not  extravagantly  dressed,  he  appeared  to  cultivate  rather 
than  disdain  the  omaments  of  outward  appearance;  and  what- 
ever  can  fascinate  or  attract  was  so  inherent  in  this  Singular 
man  that  all  which  in  others  would  have  been  most  artificial 
was  in  him  most  natural :  so  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  add 
that  to  be  well  dressed  seemed  to  the  elegance  of  his  person 
not  so  much  the  result  of  art  as  of  a  property  innate  and  pe- 
culiar to  himself. 
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Such  was  the  outward  appearance  of  Henry  St.  John;  one 
well  suited  to  the  qualities  of  a  mind  at  once  more  vigorous 
and  more  accomplished  than  that  of  any  other  person  with 
whom  the  vicissitudes  of  my  lif e  have  ever  brought  me  into 
contaet. 

I  kept  my  eye  on  the  new  gnest  thronghout  the  whole  day : 
I  observed  the  mingled  liveliness  and  softness  which  penraded 
his  attentions  to  women,  the  intellectual  yet  nnpedantic  su- 
periority  he  posseased  in  his  conrersations  with  men;  his  re- 
spectful  demeanoor  to  age;  his  oareless,  yet  not  over-familiar, 
ease  with  the  young;  and,  what  interested  me  more  than  all, 
the  occasional  cloud  which  passed  over  his  oountenanee  at 
moments  when  he  seemed  sunk  into  a  revery  that  had  for  its 
objects  nothing  in  common  with  those  around  him. 

Just  before  dinner  St.  John  was  talking  to  a  little  gronp» 
among  whom  curiosity  seemed  to  have  drawn  the  Whig  par- 
son  whom  I  have  before  mentioned.  He  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance,  shy  and  uneasy;  one  of  the  Company  took  advantage 
of  so  favourable  a  butt  for  jests,  and  alluded  to  the  bystander 
in  a  witticism  which  drew  laughter  from  all  but  St.  John, 
who,  tuming  suddenly  towards  the  parson,  addressed  an  Ob- 
servation to  him  in  the  most  respectfol  tone.  Nor  did  he 
cease  talking  with  him  (fatigning  as  the  Conference  most 
have  been,  for  never  was  there  a  duller  ecclesiastio  than  the 
gcntleman  conversed  with)  until  we  desoended  to  dinner. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  leamed  that  nothing  can  constitnte 
good  breeding  that  has  not  good-nature  for  its  foundation; 
and  then,  too,  as  I  was  leading  Lady  Barbara  Lackland  to  the 
great  hall  by  the  tip  of  her  forefinger  I  made  another  Obser- 
vation. Passing  the  priest,  I  heard  him  say  to  a  fellow- 
Clerk, — 

"Certainly,  he  is  the  greatest  man  in  England;"  and  I 
mcntally  remarked,  ''There  is  no  policy  like  politeness;  and  a 
good  manner  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  either  to  get  one 
a  good  name  er  to  supply  the  want  of  it." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  DIALOOUBy    WHICH  MIQHT  BE  DULL  IF  IT  WEBE  LOKQEB. 

Three  days  after  the  arrival  of  St.  John,  I  escaped  from 
the  crowd  of  impertments,  seized  a  volume  of  Cowley,  and, 
in  a  fit  of  mingled  poetry  and  melancholy,  strolled  idly  into 
the  park.  I  came  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  to  the 
very  spot  on  which  I  had  stood  with  my  uncle  on  the  evening 
when  he  had  first  excited  my  emulation  to  scholastic  rather 
than  manual  contention  with  my  brother;  I  seated  myself  by 
the  water-side,  and,  feeling  indisposed  to  read,  leaned  my  cheek 
upon  my  hand,  and  surrendered  my  thoughts  as  prisoners  to 
the  reflections  which  I  could  not  resist. 

I  continned  I  know  not  how  long  in  my  meditation,  tili  I 
was  roused  by  a  gentle  tonch  upon  my  Shoulder;  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  St.  John. 

'^  Pardon  me,  Gount,"  said  he,  smiling,  ''I  should  not  hare 
disturbed  your  reflections  had  not  your  neglect  of  an  old 
friend  emboldened  me  to  address  you  upon  his  behalf. '  And 
St.  John  pointed  to  the  volume  of  Gowley  which  he  had  taken 
up  without  my  perceiving  it. 

'^Well,"  added  he,  seating  himself  on  the  turf  beside  me, 
"  in  my  younger  days,  poetry  and  I  were  better  friends  than 
we  are  now.  And  if  I  had  had  Gowley  as  a  companion,  I 
should  not  have  parted  with  him  as  you  have  done,  even  for 
my  own  reflections." 

''You  admire  him  then  ?"  said  I. 

'^Why,  that  is  too  general  a  question.  I  admire  what  is 
fine  in  him,  as  in  every  one  eise,  but  I  do  not  love  him  the 
better  for  his  points  and  his  conceits.  He  reminds  me  of 
what  Gardinal  Pallavicino  said  of  Seneca,  that  he  'perfumes 
his  conceits  with  civet  and  ambergris.'  However,  Gount,  I 
have  opened  upon  a  beautiful  motto  for  you:  — 
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"'  Hen  Ist  me,  ontleH  wd  nnthooftfatfol  iTlne 
Haar  Um  soft  wind«  abora  me  äjing, 
WUb  kll  their  wmoton  boaghi  dispate, 
And  th«  mure  tnDBfiil  birda  to  both  nplyfpg ; 
Nor  be  mjaeU  too  mnt«,' 

Wbat  uy  jaa  to  that  vish  ?  If  ycm  hare  a  gena  of  poetry 
in  joa  Bocli  Terse  oa|^t  to  bring  it  iuto  flower." 

"Ay,"  answered  I,  though  not  exactly  in  acoordance  with 
the  tntth;  "bat  I  have  not  that  germ.  I  destroyed  it  föur 
years  ago.  Beading  the  dedioations  of  poets  cnred  me  of  the 
Ion  for  poetry.  What  a  pity  that  the  Divine  Inapiration 
sboald  have  for  its  Oracles  such  mean  souls!" 

"  Yes,  and  how  industriona  the  good  gentlemen  are  in  de- 
basii^  themselvesl  Their  ingennity  is  never  half  so  mnch 
shows  in  a  simile  «s  in  a  compliment;  I  tcnov  nothing  in 
natnre  more  raelanoholy  than  the  disoovery  of  any  meannesB 
in  a  great  man.  There  is  so  little  to  redeero  the  dry  mass  of 
foUies  asd  errors  from  irhioh  the  materiala  of  this  life  are 
compOBed,  that  an]rthing  to  love  or  to  reverenca  becomes,  as 
it  wen,  the  sabbath  for  the  mind.  It  is  better  to  feel,  as  ve 
grov  older,  how  the  respite  is  abridged,  and  hov  the  few  ob- 
jects  left  to  onr  admiration  are  abased.  What  a  foe  not  only 
to  life,  but  to  all  that  dignifics  and  ennobles  it,  is  Timel 
Oor  aSectiona  and  our  pleasures  resemble  those  fobnlous  treea 
described  by  Saint  Oderio:  the  fruita  whioh  they  bring  forth 
are  no  aooner  ripened  into  maturity  than  they  are  transformed 
into  birds  and  fly  away.  Bat  these  reflectiona  cannot  yet  be 
familiär  to  yoo.  Let  na  retum  to  Covley.  Do  you  feel  any 
sympathy  with  his  proae  writinga  7  For  aoma  minds  they 
have  a  great  atttaction." 

"  They  have  for  mine, "  answered  I :  "  bat  then  I  am  natnr* 
ally  a  dreamer;  and  a  contemplatire  egotist  i3  alwaya  to  me  a 
miiTor  in  whieh  I  behold  myaelf." 

"The  World,"  answered  St.  John,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"will  aoon  dissolve,  or  forever  confirm,  your  humour  for 
dreaming;  in  either  case,  Cowley  will  not  be  less  a  favonrite. 
But  you  must,  like  me,  hare  long  toiled  in  the  heat  and  tra- 
vail  of  bnsineas,  oi  of  pleasure^  which  is  more  wearisomc  still. 
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in  Order  folly  to  sympathize  with  those  beautiful  panegyrics 
upon  solitude  which  make  perhaps  the  finest  passages  in  Cow- 
ley.  I  liave  often  thought  that  he  whom  God  hath  gifted 
with  a  loye  of  retirement  possesses,  as  it  were,  an  extra  sense. 
And  among  what  our  poet  so  eloqnently  calls  'the  vast  and 
noble  scenes  of  Kature/  we  find  the  bahn  for  the  wounds  we 
have  sustained  among  the  '  pitifol  shifts  of  policy; '  for  the 
attachment  to  solitude  is  the  surest  preservative  from  the  ills 
of  life:  and  I  know  not  if  the  Bomans  ever  instilled,  nnder 
allegory,  a  sublimer  truth  than  when  they  inculcated  the  be- 
lief that  those  inspired  by  Feronia,  the  goddess  of  woods  and 
forestSy  could  walk  barefoot  and  uninjured  over  buming 
coals." 

At  this  part  of  our  Conference,  the  bell  swinging  hoarsely 
through  the  long  avenues,  and  orer  the  silent  water,  sum- 
moned  us  to  the  grand  occupation  of  civilized  life;  we  rose 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the  house. 

''Does  not,''  said  I,  "this  regulär  routine  of  petty  occur- 
rence,  this  periodical  solemnity  of  trlfles,  weary  and  disgust 
you  ?  For  my  part,  I  almost  long  for  the  old  days  of  knight- 
errantry,  and  would  rather  be  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  giant, 
or  carried  through  the  air  by  a  flying  griffin,  than  live  in  this 
circle  of  dull  regularities, — the  brüte  at  the  mill." 

"You  may  live  even  in  these  days,''  answered  St.  John, 
"without  too  tame  a  regularity.  Women  and  politics  furnish 
ample  food  for  adventure,  and  you  must  not  judge  of  all  life 
by  country  life." 

"Nor  of  all  conversation,"  said  I,  with  a  look  which  im- 
plied a  compliment,  "by  the  insipid  idlers  who  fiU  our  sa- 
loons.  Behold  them  now,  gathered  by  the  oriel  window, 
yonder;  precious  distillers  of  talk, —  sentinels  of  society  with 
certain  set  phrases  as  watchwords,  which  they  never  exoeed; 
sages,  who  follow  Face 's  advice  to  Dapper, — 

"  *  Harn  thrice,  and  bnzz  as  often/  " 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

OP  FB0SPBCT8. —  A  NEW  INHIOIIT  INTO  TIIK  rilARAr- 
Or  THXmBO. —  ACOHnERENCB  BICTWKRN  TWO  HIIOTIIKIIII, 


A  »AT  er  two  after  the  oonrersation  rorüinl«*«!  in  iiiy  In«! 
',  Sfc.  John,  to  my  inexpressiblo  n*Kn*t,  l«'ft  um  fcir  I^)ii- 
;  howerer,  we  had  enjoyed  scTcral  conffTonccN  tn)(i*tlior 
dornig  hii  atayi  and  when  we  portcd  it  wim  wiili  a  pn^niiiK 
infitatkm  on  his  aide  to  visit  him  in  I/mdon,  and  a  niiwt 
fudifiil  pfomise  on  mine  to  avail  myBcdf  of  i\w  rncinimt. 

ITo  aooner  was  he  fairly  gone  than  I  wont  to  MiM*k  niy  nneln; 
I  found  him  xeading  one  of  Farquhar's  coinedicN.  l)«*Hpii«t 
117  soROW  at  interrupting  him  in  so  vonc^rabln  a  Ntudy,  I  wiis 
too  foll  of  my  new  plot  to  heed  brcaking  olT  thut  in  tlin  vmn- 
edy.  In  Yery  few  words  I  made  the  g<MMl  kniK^t  undi^rNtun«! 
fhat  his  descriptions  had  infected  mo,  and  tluit  I  was  <iyinf( 
toaseertain  their  trnth;  in  a  word,  that  IiIh  hopoful  nophow 
was  fnllj  bent  on  going  to  town.  My  \\r\t*h\  firnt  HiiiriMl,  tlii^n 
swore,  tiien  paused,  then  looked  at  his  lo^;,  drow  up  Iun  stcM^k- 
ing^  frownedy  whistled,  and  told  mo  at  luHt  to  talk  t(i  him 
abont  it  another  time.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  think  thnrn  am 
only  two  classes  of  people  in  the  world  authorizod  to  put  onn 
off  to  ''another  time/'  —  prime  miniRtors  and  croditorn;  an- 
oordingly,  I  would  not  take  my  nnole's  diBmissal.  I  hail  not 
read  plays,  studied  philosophy,  and  laid  snaros  for  tho  Abl)^ 
Montrenil  without  deriving  some  little  wisdom  from  my  oxpo- 
rience;  so  I  took  to  teasing,  and  a  notable  plan  it  is  t(M)! 
Whoever  has  pursued  it  may  guess  tho  result.  My  unclo 
yielded,  and  that  day  fortnight  was  fixed  for  my  doparturo. 

Oh!  with  what  transport  did  I  look  forwanl  to  the  oomplo- 
tion  of  my  wishes,  the  goal  of  my  ambition!  I  hastcncd  forth; 
I  horried  into  the  woods;  I  sang  out  in  the  gladness  of  my 
heart|  like  a  bird  released;  I  drank  in  the  air  with  a  raptur- 
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oas  sympathy  in  its  freedom;  my  step  scarcely  touched  the 
earth,  and  my  whole  f  rame  seemed  ethereal,  elated,  exalted 
by  the  vivifying  Inspiration  of  my  hopes.  I  paused  by  a  lit- 
tle  streamlet,  which,  brawling  over  stones  and  through  unpen- 
etrated  thieknesses  of  wood,  seemed,  like  confined  ambition, 
not  the  less  restless  for  its  obscurity. 

^' Wild  brooklety"  I  cried,  asmy  thoughts  mshed  into  words, 
''fret  on,  our  lot  is  no  longer  the  same;  your  wanderings  and 
your  murmurs  are  wasted  in  solitude  and  shade;  your  voice 
dies  and  re-awakes,  but  withont  an  echo;  yonr  wares  spread 
around  their  path  neither  fertility  nor  terror;  their  anger  is 
idle,  and  their  freshness  is  lavished  on  a  sterile  soil;  the  sun 
shines  in  vain  for  you,  through  these  unvarying  wastes  of  si* 
lence  and  gloom;  Fortune  freights  not  your  Channel  with  her 
hoarded  stores,  and  Pleasure  ventures  not  her  silken  sails 
upon  your  tide;  not  even  the  solitary  idler  roves  beside  you, 
to  consecrate  with  human  fellowship  your  melancholy  course; 
no  shape  of  beauty  bends  over  your  turbid  waters,  or  mirrors 
in  your  breast  the  loveliness  that  hallows  earth.  Lonely  and 
sullen,  through  storm  or  sunshine,  you  repine  along  your  des- 
olate way,  and  only  catch,  through  the  matted  boughs  that 
darken  over  you,  the  beams  of  the  wan  stars,  which,  like  hu- 
man  hopes,  tremble  upon  your  breast,  and  are  broken,  even 
before  tiiey  fade,  by  the  yery  turbulence  of  the  surface  on 
which  they  fall.  Rove,  repine,  murmur  onl  Such  was  my 
&te,  but  the  resemblance  is  no  more.  I  shall  no  longer  be  a 
lonely  and  regretful  being;  my  affections  will  no  longer  waste 
themselyes  upon  barrenness  and  stone.  I  go  among  the  liv- 
ing  and  warm  world  of  mortal  energies  and  desires;  my  ex- 
istence  shall  glide  altemately  through  crested  cities,  and 
bowers  in  which  Poetry  worships  Lore;  and  the  clear  depths 
of  my  heart  shall  reflect  whatever  its  young  dreams  have 
shadowed  forth,  the  visioned  form,  the  gentle  and  f airy  spirit, 
the  Eye  of  my  soul's  imagined  and  foreboded  paradise." 

Venting,  in  this  incoherent  strain,  the  exultation  which 
filled  my  thoughts,  I  wandered  on,  throughout  the  whole  day, 
tili  my  spirits  had  exhausted  themselyes  by  indulgence;  and, 
wearied  alike  by  mental  excitement  and  bodily  exertion,  I 
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-I 
mn  in  kis;  ^  joa  kare  aoC  beea 
Macloii,  Bj  ande  «^  me,  wü 
warn  going  to  kttve  «s.    Is  it  so  ?  ~ 

«"Hid  ke  tean  im  kis  eres?    Kind  old 
Anfatcj,  ikall  jdo,  too^  griere  for  mj  departore  ^"^ 

^Can  yoa  ask  it,  Mbxton  ?  Bot  vkj  will  joa  leare  ns 
Aie  we  not  all  k^ipr  keie,  no  v  ?  Amt  tkat  tkeie  is  i 
kniger  anj  banier  or  difference  betveen  ns^ — a^r  that  I 
na j  look  opon  700,  and  listen  to  too,  and  lore  joo.  and  Mra 
tbat  I  lore  yon  ?  Wkj  will  toq  leare  ns  now  ?  And  [coa* 
iinned  Adbrej^  as  if  f earfnl  of  giving  me  time  to  answer]  — 
and  ewerj  one  praises  joa  so  heie;  and  my  nnele  and  all  of 
Q8  are  ao  prood  of  700.  Whv  sbould  joa  desert  oor  afifec- 
tiona  meielj  beeanse  tbe j  are  not  new  ?  Wbj  plnnge  into 
that  boUow  and  eold  world  wbich  all  wbo  bave  tried  it  pic- 
tue  in  sneh  foarfol  hnes  ?  Can  tou  find  anytbiDg  there  to 
lepay  yoa  for  tbe  love  yon  leave  bebind?'' 

^My  brotber,''  said  I,  mournfollTy  and  in  a  tone  wbioh 
Startled  bim, —  it  was  so  dilferent  from  tbat  wbich  I  nsually 
assomed, —  "my  brotber,  bear  before  you  reproach  me.  Let 
HS  Sit  down  upon  tbis  bank,  and  I  will  suffer  you  to  see  more 
of  my  restless  and  secret  beart  tban  any  bitberto  bare 
bebekL" 

We  sat  down  upon  a  little  mound :  bow  well  I  remember 
tbe  spotl    I  can  see  tbe  tree  wbich  sbadows  it  from  my  win- 
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dow  at  this  moment.  How  many  seasons  have  the  sweet  herb 
and  the  emerald  grass  been  withered  there  and  renewedl  Ah, 
what  is  this  revival  of  all  things  fresh  and  youthful  in  exter- 
nal  Natore  bat  a  mockery  of  the  wintry  spot  which  lies  per- 
ished  and  irrenewable  within! 

We  drew  near  to  each  other,  and  as  my  arm  wound  around 
him,  I  Said,  '^  Aubrey,  your  love  has  been  to  me  a  more  pre- 
cioos  gift  than  any  who  have  not,  like  me,  thirsted  and  longed 
even  for  the  love  of  a  dog,  can  conceive.  Kever  let  me  lose 
that  affectionl  And  do  not  think  of  me  hereafter  as  of  one 
whose  heart  echoed  all  that  his  lip  uttered.  Do  not  believe 
that  irony,  and  sarcasm,  and  bitterness  of  tongue  flowed  from 
a  malignant  or  evil  source.  That  disposition  which  seems  to 
you  alternately  so  light  and  gloomy  had,  perhaps,  its  origin  in 
a  mind  too  intense  in  its  affections,  and  too  exaeting  in  having 
them  retnrned.  Till  you  sought  my  friendship,  three  short 
years  ago,  none  but  my  uncle,  with  whom  I  coold  have  nothing 
in  common  bat  attachment,  seemed  to  care  for  my  very  exist- 
ence.  I  blame  them  not;  they  were  deceived  in  my  nature: 
bat  blame  me  not  too  severely  if  my  temper  suffered  from 
their  mistake.  Yoar  friendship  came  to  me,  not  too  late  to 
save  me  from  a  premature  misanthropy,  but  too  late  to 
eradicate  every  morbidity  of  mind.  Something  of  stemness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  satire  on  the  other,  has  mingled  so 
long  with  my  better  feelings  that  the  taint  and  the  stream 
have  become  inseparable.  Do  not  sigh,  Aubrey.  To  be  an- 
amiable  is  not  to  be  ungrateful;  and  I  shall  not  love  you  the 
less  if  I  have  but  a  few  objects  to  love.  You  ask  me  my  in- 
ducement  to  leave  you.  *  The  World '  will  be  sufficient  an- 
swer.  I  cannot  share  your  contempt  of  it,  nor  your  fear.  I 
am,  and  have  been  of  late,  consumed  with  a  thirst, — eager, 
and  buming,  and  unquenchable:   it  is  ambitionl" 

"Oh,  Morton!"  said  Aubrey,  with  a  second  sigh,  longer 
and  deeper  than  the  first,  ''that  evil  passionl  the  passion 
which  lost  an  angel  heaven." 

''  Let  US  not  now  dispute,  my  brother,  whether  it  be  sinful 
in  itself,  or  whether,  if  its  object  be  virtuous,  it  is  not  a  vir- 
tue.    In  baring  my  soul  before  you,  I  only  speak  of  my  mo- 
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Uvea,  and  seek  not  to  exeoae  them.  Perkaps  od  this  eutb 
theie  i>  no  good  withoot  &  little  eril.  When  1117  mind  wu 
once  tnrtied  to  the  Mqnüition  of  mental  aaperiority,  «veiy 
pett7  acqaisitioii  I  made  increased  iny  desire  to  attain  more, 
and  paitial  emnlation  soon  iridened  into  oniTenal  ambitioii. 
We  three,  Gerald  and  ouiselres,  are  the  keepers  of  a  treasme 
more  valnable  tbao  gold, — the  treasnx«  of  a  not  ignoble  nor 
Bollied  name.  For  my  part,  I  Gcafess  that  I  am  ünpatient 
to  increaae  the  störe  of  honoor  irhlch  onr  father  bequeathed 
to  na.  Nor  is  thia  all:  despite  cor  biith,  we  are  poor  in  the 
gifta  of  fortnne.  We  are  all  dependauts  on  m;  unde's  fa- 
Tonr;  and,  howerer  we  map  deserve  it,  there  wonld  be  some- 
thing  better  in  eaming  an  independenoe  for  ooTselTea." 

"That,"  Said  Anbrey,  "may  be  an  argument  for  uine  and 
Geiald'B  ezertiona;  bnt  not  for  yonrs.  Yon  are  the  eldest, 
and  my  nncle's  farourite.  Xature  and  aSeotion  footh  point 
to  you  aa  bis  heir." 

"If  so,  Attbrey,  may  manyyeara  pass  before  that  inherit- 
ance  be  mine !  Why  shonld  those  yeara  that  might  prodnoe 
so  much  lie  &II0W  ?  Bat  thongh  I  wonld  not  aSect  an  unreal 
delicacy,  and  diaown  my  ohance  of  futare  fortune,  yet  you 
nmst  remember  that  it  is  a  matter  possible,  not  certain,  Hy 
birthright  gires  me  no  olaim  over  my  anole,  whoae  estates 
are  in  bis  own  gift;  and  farour,  eren  in  the  good,  is  a  wind 
which  varies  witbout  power  on  our  aide  to  oalculate  the  aea- 
son  or  the  cause.  However  this  be, —  and  I  love  the  person 
on  whom  fortnne  depends  so  mncb  that  I  cannot,  withoat 
pain,  apeak  of  the  mere  chanoe  of  its  passing  from  bis  pos- 
seasiou  into  mine, — you  will  own  at  least  that  I  shall  not 
hereafter  deserve  wealth  the  less  for  the  advantages  of 
experience." 

"  Alas! "  Said  Aubrey,  raising  bis  eyes,  "the  worship  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven  finds  us  ample  cause  for  oocupation,  eren 
in  retirement;  and  the  more  we  mix  witb  His  oreatures,  the 
more,  I  fear,  we  may  forget  the  Creator.  But  if  it  must  be 
so,  I  will  pray  for  you,  Morton;  and  you  will  remember  that 
the  powerlesB  and  poor  Aubrey  can  still  lift  up  his  votoe  in 
your  bebalf." 
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As  Aubrey  thus  spoke,  I  looked  with  mingled  envy  and 
admiration  upon  the  countenance  beside  me,  which  the  beauty 
of  a  spirit  seemed  at  once  to  soften  and  to  exalt. 

Since  our  Conference  had  beg^un^  the  dusk  of  twilight  had 
melted  away;  and  the  moon  had  called  into  lustre  —  living, 
indeed,  bat  nnlike  the  common  and  unhallowing  life  of  day 
— the  wood  and  herbage,  and  silent  yariations  of  hiU  and  Val- 
ley, which  slept  around  us;  and,  as  the  still  and  shadowy 
light  feil  over  the  upward  face  of  my  brother,  it  gave  to  his 
featores  an  additional,  and  not  wholly  earth-bom,  solemnity 
of  expression.  There  was  indeed  in  his  face  and  air  that  f rom 
which  the  painter  of  a  seraph  might  not  have  disdained  to 
copy :  something  resembling  the  vision  of  an  angel  in  the  dark 
eyes  that  swam  with  tears,  in  which  emotion  had  so  little  of 
mortal  dross;  in  the  youthful  and  soft  cheeks,  which  the  ear- 
nestness  of  divine  thought  had  refined  by  a  pale  but  transpar- 
ent hue;  in  the  high  and  unclouded  forehead,  over  which  the 
hair,  parted  in  the  centre,  feil  in  long  and  wavelike  curls; 
ajid  in  the  lips,  silent,  yet  moving  with  internal  prayer,  which 
seemed  the  more  fervent^  because  unheard. 

I  did  not  Interrupt  him  in  the  prayer,  which  my  soul  feit, 
though  my  ear  caught  it  not,  wsb  for  me.  But  when  he  had 
ceased,  and  tumed  towards  me,  I  clasped  him  to  my  breast. 
^My  brother,''  I  said,  ''we  shall  part,  it  is  true,  but  not  tili 
our  hearts  have  annihilated  the  space  that  was  between  them; 
not  tili  we  have  feit  that  the  love  of  brotherhood  can  pass  the 
love  of  woman.  Whatever  await  you,  your  devoted  and  holy 
mind  will  be,  if  not  your  shield  from  affliction,  at  least  your 
balm  for  its  wounds.  Bemain  here.  The  quiet  which  breathes 
around  you  well  becomes  your  tranquillity  within;  and  some- 
times  bless  me  in  your  devotions,  as  you  have  done  now.  For 
me,  I  shall  not  regret  those  harder  and  harsher  qualities  which 
you  bbime  in  me,  if  thereaf ter  their  yery  stemness  can  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  protecting  your  gentleness  from  evil,  or 
redressing  the  wrongs  from  which  your  nature  may  be  too  in- 
nocent  to  preserre  you.  And  now  let  us  retum  home  in  the 
oonviction  that  we  have  in  our  friendship  one  treasure  beyond 
the  reach  of  fate." 
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Anbrey  did  not  anBvet;  bat  he  küsed  my  forehead,  and  I 
feit  hie  tears  upon  my  oheek.  We  rose,  &iid  with  &nas  Btül 
embraomg  eaoh  otlier  as  ire  valked,  bent  onr  steps  to  the 
lunise. 

Ah,  eartb  I  what  hast  tbou  more  beautiful  thsn  the  love  of 
those  whose  tlea  are  knit  by  natnre,  aod  whose  union  aeems 
ordained  to  begiu  from  the  rery  moment  of  tbeir  birth  7 


CHAPTEE  Vm. 


VIBST  LOVB. 


Wk  are  under  very  changefal  mfluenoes  in  this  wotldl  The 
night  on  which  ocourred  the  interview  with  Anbrey  that  I 
hare  just  narrated,  I  was  buining  to  leave  Derereuz  Court. 
Within  one  little  week  from  that  time  my  eagemess  was  won- 
derfiilly  abated.  The  sagaciouB  reader  will  readily  discover  the 
cause  of  this  altei^tion.  About  eight  miles  from  my  oncle'i 
houae  was  a  seaport  town;  there  were  many  and  varied  rides 
leading  to  it,  and  the  town  was  a  farourito  place  of  risitatioa 
with  all  the  family.  Within  a  few  hundred  yarda  of  the  towa 
was  a  small  cottage,  prettily  aituated  in  the  midat  of  a  garden, 
kept  with  Singular  neatness,  and  omamented  with  several 
rare  shrabs  and  exotius.  I  had  more  than  once  obserred  in 
the  garden  of  this  house  a  female  in  the  very  first  blosh  of 
youth,  and  beautiful  enough  to  excite  within  me  a  strong  cu- 
rioflity  to  leam  the  owner  of  the  cottage.  I  inquired,  and 
ascertained  that  its  tenant  was  a  Spaniard  of  high  birth,  and 
one  who  had  acquired  a  melancholy  celebrity  by  his  conduct 
and  misfortunes  in  the  paxt  he  had  taken  in  a  certain  feeble 
bnt  gallant  insurrection  in  his  native  conntry.  He  had  only 
esc^ied  with  life  and  a  rery  small  sum  of  money,  and  now 

lived  in  the  obscure  seaport  of ,  a  refugee  and  a  recluse. 

He  was  a  widower,  and  had  only  one  child, —  adaughter;  and 
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in  Order  fuUy  to  sympathize  with  those  beantiful  panegyrics 
npon  solitude  which  make  perhaps  the  finest  passages  in  Cow- 
ley.  I  have  often  thought  that  he  whom  God  hath  gifted 
with  a  love  of  retirement  possesses,  as  itwere,  an  extra  sense. 
And  among  what  our  poet  so  eloquently  calls  'the  vast  and 
noble  scenes  of  Kature, '  we  find  the  bahn  f  or  the  wounds  we 
have  sustained  among  the  '  pitiful  shifts  of  policy; '  for  the 
attachment  to  solitude  is  the  surest  preservative  from  the  ills 
of  life:  and  I  know  not  if  the  Bomans  ever  instilled,  under 
allegory,  a  sublimer  truth  than  when  they  inculcated  the  be- 
lief that  those  inspired  by  Feronia,  the  goddess  of  woods  and 
forests,  could  walk  barefoot  and  uninjured  over  buming 
ooals." 

At  this  part  of  our  Conference,  the  bell  swinging  hoarsely 
through  the  long  avenues,  and  over  the  silent  water,  sum- 
moned  us  to  the  grand  occupation  of  civilized  life;  we  rose 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the  house. 

*<Does  not,"  said  I,  'Hhis  regulär  routine  of  petty  occur- 
rence,  this  periodioal  solemnity  of  trlfles,  weary  and  disgust 
you  ?  For  my  part,  I  almost  long  for  the  old  days  of  knight- 
errantry,  and  would  rather  be  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  giant, 
or  carried  through  the  air  by  a  flying  griffin,  than  live  in  this 
circle  of  dull  regularities, — the  brüte  at  the  mill." 

''You  may  live  even  in  these  days,"  answered  St.  John, 
''without  too  tarne  a  regularity.  Women  and  politics  furnish 
ample  food  for  adventure,  and  you  must  not  judge  of  all  life 
by  oountry  life." 

"Nor  of  all  conrersation,"  said  I,  with  a  look  which  im- 
plied a  compliment,  "by  the  insipid  idlers  who  fill  our  sa- 
loons.  Behold  them  now,  gathered  by  the  oriel  window, 
yonder;  precious  distillers  of  talk, — sentinels  of  society  with 
certain  set  phrases  as  watohwords,  which  they  never  exoeed; 
sages,  who  foUow  Face's  advice  to  Dapper, — 

" '  Ilum  thrice,  and  bau  as  often.' " 
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A  DAT  or  two  öfter  the  conversation  recorded  in  107  last 
chapter,  St.  John,  to  my  inexpressible  legret,  left  ns  for  Lon- 
don; however,  we  had  enjoyed  sereral  conferencea  togethei 
during  bis  Btay ,  and  when  we  parted  it  waa  vith  a  pressing 
invitation  on  bis  aide  to  visit  bim  in  London,  and  a  most 
£aithfiil  promise  on  mine  to  avail  mjBelf  of  tbe  reqnest. 

No  sooner  was  he  £airly  gone  tban  I  went  to  aeek  my  nncle; 
I  found  bim  readii^  one  of  Farqnhar's  comediea.  Deapite 
my  sorroT  at  interraptii^  him  in  ho  veneiable  a  stndy,  I  was 
too  füll  of  my  new  plot  to  heed  breakii^  oS  tbat  in  tbe  com- 
edy.  In  very  few  vords  I  made  tbe  good  knigbt  nnderstand 
that  hia  deBcriptions  bad  infected  me,  and  that  I  was  dying 
to  ascertain  tbeir  truth;  in  a  word,  that  bia  hopefal  nephew 
was  fiilly  bent  on  going  to  town.  My  unde  fiist  stared,  then 
swore,  then  paused,  theo  looked  at  bis  leg,  drew  np  bia  stook- 
ing,  frowned,  whistled,  and  told  me  at  last  to  talk  to  him 
about  it  another  time.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  think  there  are 
only  two  claases  of  people  in  tbe  world  authorized  to  put  one 
off  to  "anoüier  time,"  —  prime  ministers  and  creditors;  ao- 
cordingly,  I  would  not  take  my  nncle's  dismissal.  I  had  not 
tead  plays,  stadled  philosopby,  and  laid  snares  for  the  Abb^ 
Montreuil  witbout  deriving  sorae  little  wisdom  from  my  expe- 
rience;  so  I  took  to  teasing,  and  a  notable  plan  it  is  too! 
Whoever  has  pursned  it  may  gaees  tbe  result.  My  nnole 
yielded,  and  that  day  fortnight  was  fixed  for  my  depaiture. 

Oh!  with  what  transport  did  I  lock  forward  to  tbe  oomple- 
tion  of  my  wisbes,  the  goal  of  my  ambttion  I  I  bastened  forth ; 
I  burtied  into  the  woods ;  I  sang  ont  in  tbe  gladnesB  of  my 
heart,  like  a  bird  released;  I  drank  in  tbe  air  with  a  laptur- 
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ous  sympathy  in  its  freedom;  mj  step  scarcely  touched  the 
eaxthy  and  my  whole  frame  seemed  ethereal,  elated,  exalted 
by  the  vivifying  Inspiration  of  my  hopes.  I  paused  by  a  lit- 
tle  streamlety  which,  brawling  over  stones  and  through  unpen- 
etrated  thicknesses  of  wood,  seemed,  like  confined  ambition, 
not  the  less  restless  for  its  obscnrity. 

''Wild  brooklety"  I  cried,  asmy  thoughts  roshed  into  words, 
''fret  on,  our  lot  is  no  longer  the  same;  yonr  wanderings  and 
yourmurmurs  are  wasted  in  solitude  and  shade;  your  voice 
dies  and  re-awakes,  but  withont  an  echo;  yonr  waves  spread 
around  their  path  neither  fertility  nor  terror;  their  anger  is 
idle,  and  their  freshness  is  lavished  on  a  sterile  soil;  the  siin 
shines  in  vain  for  you,  through  these  unvarying  wastes  of  si- 
lence  and  gloom;  Fortune  freights  not  your  Channel  with  her 
hoarded  stores,  and  Pleasure  ventures  not  her  silken  sails 
upon  your  tide;  not  even  the  solitary  idler  roves  beside  you, 
to  consecrate  with  human  fellowship  your  melancholy  course; 
no  'shape  of  beauty  bends  over  your  turbid  waters,  or  mirrors 
in  your  breast  the  loveliness  that  hallows  earth.  Lonely  and 
suUen,  through  storm  or  sunshine,  you  repine  along  your  des- 
olate way,  and  only  catch,  through  the  matted  boughs  that 
darken  orer  you,  the  beams  of  the  wan  stars,  which,  like  hu- 
man hopes,  tremble  upon  your  breast,  and  are  broken,  even 
before  they  fade,  by  the  very  turbulence  of  the  surface  on 
which  they  fall.  Kove,  repine,  murmur  onl  Such  was  my 
&te,  but  the  resemblance  is  no  more.  I  shall  no  longer  be  a 
lonely  and  regretful  being;  my  affections  will  no  longer  waste 
themselres  upon  barrenness  and  stone.  I  go  among  the  liv- 
ing  and  warm  world  of  mortal  energies  and  desires;  my  ex- 
istence  shall  glide  altemately  through  crested  cities,  and 
bowers  in  which  Poetry  worships  Lore;  and  the  clear  depths 
of  my  heart  shall  refiect  whatever  its  young  dreams  have 
shadowed  forth,  the  visioned  form,  the  gentle  and  fairy  spirit, 
the  Eye  of  my  soul's  imagined  and  foreboded  paradise." 

Venting,  in  this  incoherent  strain,  the  exultation  which 
fiUed  my  thoughts,  I  wandered  on,  throughout  the  whole  day, 
tili  my  spirits  had  exhausted  themselves  by  indulgence;  and, 
alike  by  mental  excitement  and  bodily  exertlon,  I 
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Test  of  the  hoase,  and  tbat  the  convenieDce  of  its  sita  enabied 
one  OD  quitting  it,  to  eacape  at  once,  and  privately,  either  to 
the  solitary  beach,  or  to  the  gladea  and  groves  of  the  wide 
park  whicb  stretched  behind, —  I  coold  not  belp  indolging  the 
belief  that  the  nnceremonious  and  not  nnromantic  noble  had 
hünself  selected  bis  place  of  retirement,  and  that,  in  so  doing, 
the  gallant  of  a  stately  coort  was  not  pethape  ondesiFons  of 
secoriDg  at  well-choaen  moments  a  brief  reltöation  from  the 
heavy  honours  of  oountry  h(Huage;  oi  that  the  patron  and 
poetic  admirer  of  the  dieaming  Spenser  might  have  preferred, 
to  all  more  gorgeous  accommodation,  the  qoiet  and  unseen 
egress  to  that  sea  and  shore,  whicb,  if  vre  m&j  believe  the 
accomplished  Boman,*  are  so  fertUe  in  the  powers  of 
inspiration. 

However  tbis  be,  I  bad  obeated  mjself  into  the  belief  that 
my  coDJecture  was  true,  and  I  had  petltioned  my  oncle,  when, 
on  leaving  school,  he  assigned  to  eacb  of  us  out  sereTal  apaTt- 
ments,  to  grant  me  the  exclusive  Tigbt  to  tbis  dilapidated 
tower.  I  gained  my  boon  easily  enough;  and  —  80  strangely 
is  our  fature  f ate  compounded  from  past  triöea  —  I  verily  be- 
lieve  that  the  stiong  desira  which  thencefortb  seized  me  to 
Visit  courta  and  mix  with  stateamen  —  which  afterwards  huT- 
ried  me  into  intiigne,  war,  the  plots  of  London,  the  dissipa- 
tions  of  Paris,  the  periloua  achemes  of  Petersburg,  nay,  the 
Tery  hardships  of  a  Cossaek  tent  —  was  first  fonned  by  the 
iniE^nary  bonour  of  inhabiting  the  same  Chamber  as  the  glit- 
tering  but  ill-tated  courtieT  of  my  own  name.  Thus  youth 
imitates  where  it  sbould  avoid;  and  thus  tbat  which  should 
hare  been  to  me  a  waming  became  an  example. 

In  the  oaken  floor  to  the  outeT  Chamber  of  this  tower  was 
situated  a  trap-door,  the  entrance  into  a  lower  Toom  or  ratheT 
cell,  fitted  up  as  a  bath;  and  here  a  wooden  dooT  opened  into 
a  long  subterranean  passage  that  led  out  into  a  cavem  by  the 
sea-shore.      Thia  cave,  paTtly  by  nature,  partly  by  aTt,  was 

1  "O  mara,  O  littu.  Terum  secretnmqne  Haivrio*,  qiuun  mnlt»  dictnti«, 
qnsm  mnlta  inFenitisI"  — Plimiob. 

"  0  les,  O  Bhore,  trne  and  ncrat  «ancRuuj  ol  the  Mdmb,  how  vanoy  tUnga 
ya  dictate,  how  man^  thiags  je  dlKover  I " 
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hoUowed  into  a  beautiful  Grothic  form;  and  here,  on  moon- 
light  evenings,  when  the  sea  crept  gently  over  the  yellow  and 
smooth  sands  and  the  summer  tempered  the  air  f  rom  too  keen 
a  freshness,  mj  uncle  had  often  in  his  younger  days,  ere  gout 
and  rhenm  had  grown  familiär  images,  assembled  his  guests. 
It  was  a  place  which  the  echoes  peculiarly  adapted  for  music; 
and  the  scene  was  certainly  not  calcnlated  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  "sweet  sonnds."  Even  now,  though  my  uncle  rarely 
joined  us,  we  were  often  wont  to  hold  our  evening  revels  in 
this  spot;  and  the  high  cliffs^  circling  either  side  in  the  form 
of  a  bay,  tolerably  well  concealed  our  meetings  f rom  the  gaze 
of  the  vulgär.  It  is  true  (for  these  cliffs  were  perforated 
with  numerous  excavations)  that  some  roving  peasant,  mar- 
iner, or  perchance  smuggler,  would  now  and  then,  at  low 
water,  intrude  upon  us.  But  our  London  Nereids  and  courtly 
Tritons  were  always  well  pleased  with  the  interest  of  what 
they  graciously  termed  "an  adventure;"  and  our  assemblies 
were  too  numerous  to  think  an  unbroken  secrecy  indispensa- 
ble. Hence,  therefore,  the  cavem  was  almost  considered  a 
part  of  the  house  itself ;  and  though  there  was  an  iron  door 
at  the  entrance  which  it  gave  to  the  passage  leading  to  my 
apartments,  yet  so  great  was  our  confidence  in  our  neighbours 
or  ourselves  that  it  was  rarely  secured,  save  as  a  defence 
against  the  high  tides  of  winter. 

The  Stars  were  shining  quietly  over  the  old  gray  Castle 
(for  Castle  it  really  was),  as  I  now  came  within  view  of  it. 
To  the  left,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  the  trees  of  the  x)ark, 
grouped  by  distance,  seemed  bleut  into  one  thick  mass  of 
wood;  to  the  right,  as  I  now  (descending  the  cliff  by  a  grad- 
ual  path)  entered  on  the  level  sands,  and  at  about  the  distance 
of  a  league  f rom  the  main  shore,  a  small  islet,  notorious  as 
the  resort  and  shelter  of  contraband  adventurers,  scarcely  re- 
lieved  the  wide  and  glassy  azure  of  the  waves.  The  tide  was 
out;  and  passing  through  one  of  the  arches  wom  in  the  bay, 
I  came  somewhat  suddenly  by  the  cavem.  Seated  there  on  a 
crag  of  stone  I  found  Aubrey. 

My  acquaintance  with  Isora  and  her  father  had  so  immedi- 
ately  succeeded  the  friendly  meeting  with  Aubrey  which  I 
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last  recorded,  and  had  so  utterly  engrosaed  my  time  and 
thoughts,  that  I  had  not  taken  of  that  interview  all  the  broth- 
erly  advantage  which  I  might  have  done.  My  heatt  now 
smote  me  for  my  involuntary  negligence.  I  dismoiinted,  and 
fa«teuing  my  horee  to  one  of  a  long  liae  of  poBts  that  ran  into 
the  sea,  approached  Anbrey  and  accosted  hini. 

"Aloue,  Aubrey?  and  at  an  bour  when  my  nncle  always 
makes  the  old  walls  ring  with  revel?  Haikl  can  you  not 
hear  the  music  even  now?  It  oomes  from  the  ball-toom,  I 
think,  doea  it  not  ? " 

"¥es,"  Said  Aubrey,  briefly,  and  looking  down  npon  a  de- 
Totional  book,  whicb  (aa  was  his  wont)  he  had  made  hig 
companion. 

"And  weare  the  only  tmantsl — Well,  Gerald  will  Bupply 
OUT  places  with  a  lighter  step,  and,  perhaps,  a  merriei  heart." 

Aubrey  sighed.  I  bent  orer  bim  affectionately  (I  loved 
that  boy  with  something  of  a  fathei's  as  well  as  a  brother's 
lore),  and  as  I  did  bend  over  bim,  I  saw  that  his  eyelids  were 
red  with  weeping, 

"Mybrother  —  myowndeaTbrotbeT,"said  T,  "  what  grieves 
yon?  —  are  we  not  friends,  and  more  than  frlends?— what 
CSB  grieve  you  that  grieres  not  me  ? " 

Suddenly  raising  his  head,  Aubrey  gazed  at  me  with  a  long, 
searching  intentness  of  eye;  his  lips  moTed,  bat  he  did  not 
anawer. 

"Speak  to  me,  Aubrey,"  eaid  T,  passing  my  arm  over  bis 
Shoulder;  "hasanyone,  anytbing,  hurt  you?  See,  now,  if  I 
cannot  remedy  the  evil." 

"Morton,"  Said  Aubrey,  speaking  very  slowly,  "do  you  be- 
lieve  that  Hearen  pre-orders  bb  well  as  foresees  our  destiny  ?  " 

"It  is  the  schoolman's  qaestion,"  said  I,  smiling;  "but  I 
knov  how  these  idle  subtleties  vex  the  mind;  and  you,  my 
brother,  are  ever  too  occupied  with  considerations  of  the 
future.  If  Heaven  does  pre-order  our  destiny,  we  know  that 
Hearen  is  merciful,  and  we  shonld  1»  fearless,  as  we  arm 
ourselves  in  that  knowledge." 

"  Morton  Devereux,"  said  Anbrey,  again  repeating  my  name, 
and  with  an  evident  inward  effort  that  left  big  lip  colourless, 
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and  jet  lit  his  dark  dilating  eye  with  a  stränge  and  nnwonted 
fire, —  ''Morton  Devereox,  I  feel  that  I  am  predestined  to 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One!" 

I  drew  back,  inexpressiblj  shocked.  ''Grood  Heavensl''  I 
exclaimed,  ''  what  can  induce  you  to  cherish  so  terrible  a  phan- 
tasj  ?  what  can  induce  you  to  wiong  so  f earfully  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  our  Creator  ?  " 

Aubrey  shrank  from  my  arm,  which  had  still  been  round 
him,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  I  took  up  the  book 
he  had  been  reading;  it  was  a  Latin  treatise  on  predestina- 
tion,  and  seemed  franght  with  the  most  gloomy  and  bewilder- 
ing  subtleties.  I  sat  down  beside  him,  and  pointed  out  the 
▼arious  incoherencies  and  contradictions  of  the  work,  and  the 
doctrine  it  espoused:  so  long  and  so  eamestly  did  I  speak 
that  at  length  Aubrey  looked  up,  seemingly  cheered  and 
relieved. 

"I  wish,"  Said  he,  timidly,  "I  wish  that  you  loved  me,  and 
that  you  loved  nie  anly :  but  you  love  pleasure,  and  power,  and 
show,  and  wit,  and  revelry;  and  you  know  not  what  it  is  to 
feel  for  me  as  I  feel  at  times  for  you, —  nay,  perhaps  you 
really  dislike  or  despise  me." 

Aubrey 's  voiee  grew  bitter  in  its  tone  as  he  concluded  these 
words,  and  I  was  instantly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
some  one  had  insinuated  distrust  of  my  affection  for  him. 

"Why  should  you  think  thus?"  I  said;  "has  any  cause 
occurred  of  late  to  make  you  deem  my  affection  for  you 
weaker  than  it  was  ?  Has  any  one  hinted  a  surmise  that  I  do 
not  repay  your  brotherly  regard  ?  " 

Aubrey  did  not  answer. 

"Has  Grerald,"  I  continued,  "jealous  of  our  mutual  attach- 
ment, uttered  aught  tending  to  diminish  it  ?  Yes,  I  see  that 
he  has." 

Aubrey  remained  motionless,  sullenly  gazing  downward 
and  still  silent. 

"Speak,"  said  I,  "in  justice  to  both  of  us, —  speak!  You 
know,  Aubrey,  how  I  have  loved  and  love  you:  put  your  arms 
round  me,  a^d  say  that  thing  on  earth  which  you  wish  me  to 
do,  and  it  shall  be  donel " 
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Aubrey  looked  ap;  he  met  my  eyes,  and  he  threw  himself 
npon  my  neck,  and  barst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  tears. 

I  was  gfeatly  affected.  ''I  see  my  fault,"  said  I,  soothing 
him;  ^'you  are  angry,  and  with  justioe,  that  I  have  neglected 
yoa  of  late;  and,  perhaps,  while  I  ask  your  confidence,  yoti 
snspect  that  there  is  some  subject  on  which  I  should  haye 
granted  you  mine.  Tou  are  right,  and,  at  a  fitter  moment^ 
I  will.  Now  let  US  retum  homeward:  our  uncle  is  never 
merry  when  we  are  absent;  and  when  my  mother  misses  your 
dark  locks  and  fair  cheek,  I  fancy  that  she  sees  little  beauty 
in  the  ball.  And  yet,  Aubrey/'  I  added,  as  he  now  rose  from 
my  embrace  and  dried  his  tears,  ''  I  will  own  to  yoa  that  I 
love  this  scene  better  than  any,  however  gay,  within; "  and  I 
tumed  to  the  sea,  starlit  as  it  was,  and  murmuring  with  a 
silyer  Yoice,  and  I  became  suddenly  silent. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  I  believe  we  both  feit  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  scene  around  us,  softening  and  tranquillizing  our 
hearts;  for,  at  length,  Aubrey  put  his  band  in  mine,  and 
said,  ''You  were  always  more  generous  and  kind  than  I,  Mor- 
ton, though  there  are  times  when  you  seem  dififerent  from 
what  you  are;  and  I  know  you  have  already  forgiven  me.'' 

I  drew  him  affectionately  towards  me,  and  we  went  home. 

But  although  I  meant  from  that  night  to  devote  myself  more 
to  Aubrey  than  I  had  done  of  late,  my  hourly  increasing  Ioto 
for  Isora  interfered  greatly  with  my  resolution.  In  order, 
howeyer,  to  excuse  any  future  neglect,  I,  the  very  nezt  mom- 
ing,  bestowed  upon  him  my  eonfidence.  Aubrey  did  not  much 
encourage  my  passion :  he  represented  to  me  Isora's  Situation, 
my  own  youth,  my  own  worldly  ambition;  and,  more  than  all 
(reminding  me  of  my  uncle's  aversion  eyen  to  the  most  pro«- 
perous  and  well-suited  marriage),  he  insisted  upon  the  cer- 
tainty  that  Sir  William  would  never  yield  consent  to  the 
lawful  eonsummation  of  so  unequaJ  a  love.  I  was  not  too 
well  pleased  with  this  reception  of  my  tale,  and  I  did  not 
much  trouble  my  adviser  with  any  further  communication 
and  eonfidence  on  the  subject.  Day  after  day  I  renewed  my 
Visits  to.the  Spaniard's  cottage;  and  yet  time  passed  on,  and 
I  had  not  told  Isora  a  syllable  of  my  love.     I  was  inexpressi- 
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bly  jealoos  of  this  Bamard,  whom  her  father  often  eulogized, 
and  whom  I  never  met.  There  appeared  to  be  some  mystery 
in  his  acquaintance  with  Don  Diego,  which  that  personage 
carefully  concealed;  and  once,  when  I  was  expressing  my  sur- 
prise  to  have  so  often  missed  seeing  his  friend,  the  Spaniard 
shook  his  head  gravely,  and  said  that  he  had  now  leamt  the 
real  reason  for  it:  there  were  circumstances  of  State  which 
made  men  fearful  of  new  acquaintances  even  in  their  own 
country.  He  drew  back,  as  if  he  had  said  too  much,  and  lef t 
me  to  conjecture  that  Barnard  was  connected  with  him  in 
some  intrigue,  more  delightful  in  itself  than  agreeable  to  the 
govemment.  This  belief  was  strengthened  by  my  noting  that 
Alvarez  was  frequently  absent  from  home,  and  this  too  in  the 
evening,  when  he  was  generally  wont  to  shun  the  bleakness 
of  the  English  air, — an  atmosphere,  by  the  by,  which  I  once 
heard  a  Frenchman  wittily  compare  to  Augustus  placed  be- 
tween  Horace  and  Virgil;  namely,  in  the  bon  mot  of  the 
emperor  himself,  between  aighs  and  tears. 

But  Isora  herseif  never  heard  the  name  of  this  Bamard 
mentioned  without  a  yisible  confusion,  which  galled  me  to 
the  heart;  and  at  length,  nnable  to  endure  any  longer  my  sus- 
pense  \ipon  the  subject,  I  resolved  to  seek  from  her  own  Ups 
its  termination.  I  long  tarried  my  opportunity;  it  was  one 
evening  that  coming  rather  unexpectedly  to  the  cottage,  I  was 
informed  by  the  Single  servant  that  Don  Diego  had  gone  to 
the  neighbonring  town,  bat  that  Isora  was  in  the  garden. 
Small  as  it  was,  this  garden  had  been  cultivated  with  some 
care,  and  was  not  devoid  of  variety.  A  high  and  very  thick 
fence  of  living  box-wood,  closely  interlaced  with  the  honey- 
suckle  and  the  common  rose,  screened  a  few  plots  of  rarer 
flowers,  a  small  circular  fountain,  and  a  rostio  arbonr,  both 
from  the  sea  breezes  and  the  eyes  of  any  passer-by,  to  which 
the  open  and  unsheltered  portion  of  the  gpEmlen  was  exposed. 
When  I  passed  through  the  opening  cut  in  the  fence,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  not  immediately  seeing  Isora.  Per- 
haps  she  was  in  the  arbour.  I  approached  the  arbonr  trem- 
bling.  What  was  my  astonishment  and  my  terror  when  I 
beheld  her  stretched  lifeless  on  the  groondl 
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I  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  sprang  forward.  I  raised  her 
from  the  earthy  and  supported  her  in  mj  arms;  her  complex- 
ion — through  whose  pure  and  transparent  white  the  wander- 
ing  blood  was  wont  so  gently,  yet  so  glowingly,  to  blosh, 
undulating  while  it  blushed,  as  youngest  rose-leares  which 
the  air  just  stirs  into  trembling  —  was  blanched  into  the  hues 
of  death.  My  kisses  tinged  it  with  a  momentary  colour  not 
its  own;  and  yet  as  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  methought  hers, 
which  seemed  still  before,  began  as  if  by  an  involuntary  sym- 
pathy,  palpably  and  suddenly  to  throb  against  my  own.  My 
alarm  melted  away  as  I  held  her  thus, —  nay,  I  would  not,  it 
I  couldy  have  recalied  her  yet  to  life;  I  was  forgetful,  I  was 
unheeding,  I  was  iinconscions  of  all  things  eise,  —  a  few  broken 
and  passionate  words  escaped  my  lipe,  bat  even  they  oeased 
when  I  feit  her  breath  just  stirring  and  mingling  with  my 
own«  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  living  kind  but  ourselves  had, 
by  a  spell,  departed  from  the  earth,  and  we  were  left  alone 
with  the  breathless  and  inaudible  Nature  from  which  spring 
the  love  and  the  life  of  all  things. 

Isora  slowly  recovered;  her  eyes  in  opening  dwelt  upon 
mine;  her  blood  rushed  at  once  to  her  check,  and  as  suddenly 
left  it  hueless  as  before.  She  rose  from  my  embrace,  but  I 
still  extended  my  arms  towards  her;  and  words  OTcr  which  I 
had  no  control,  and  of  which  now  I  have  no  remembrance, 
rushed  from  my  lips.  Still  pale,  and  leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  arbour,  Isora  heard  me,  as — confused,  incoherent, 
impetuousy  but  still  intellig^ble  to  her — my  released  heart 
poured  itself  forth.  And  when  I  had  ceased,  she  tumed  her 
face  towards  me,  and  my  blood  seemed  at  once  frozen  in  its 
Channel.  Anguish,  deep  ineffable  anguish,  was  depicted  upon 
eyery  feature;  and  when  she  strove  at  last  to  speak,  her  lips 
quivered  so  riolently  that,  after  a  Tain  effort,  she  oeased 
abruptly.  I  again  approached;  I  seized  her  hand,  which  I 
corered  with  my  kisses. 

''Will  you  not  answer  me,  Isora?"  said  I,  trembling. 
"Be  silenty  then;  but  give  me  one  look,  one  glance  of  hope, 
of  pardon,  from  those  dear  eyes,  and  I  ask  no  more.'* 

Isora's  whole  frame  seemed  sinking  beneath  her  emotions; 
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ghe  raised  her  head,  and  looked  hurriedly  and  fearfolly  round; 
my  eye  foUowed  hers,  and  I  then  saw  upon  the  damp  ground 
the  recent  print  of  a  man's  footstep,  not  my  own:  and  close 
to  the  Spot  where  I  had  found  Isora  lay  a  man's  glove.  A 
pang  shot  through  me;  I  feit  my  eyes  flash  fire,  and  my  brow 
darken^  as  I  turned  to  Isora  and  said,  "I  see  it;  I  see  all: 
I  have  a  rival,  who  has  bat  just  left  you;  you  love  me  not; 
your  affections  are  for  him!"  Isora  sobbed  violently,  but 
made  no  reply.  ^'You  love  him,"  said  I,  but  in  a  milder 
and  more  moumful  tone,  '^you  love  him;  it  is  enough;  I  will 
persecute  you  no  more;  and  yet  — ''  I  paused  a  moment,  for 
the  remembrance  of  many  a  sign^  which  my  heart  had  inter- 
]«eted  flatteringly,  flashed  upon  me,  and  my  Yoice  faltered. 
"Well,  I  have  no  right  to  murmur  —  only,  Isora — only  teil 
me  with  your  Ups  that  you  loye  another,  and  I  will  depart  in 
peace." 

Yery  slowly  Isora  turned  her  eyes  to  me,  and  even  through 
her  tears  they  dwelt  upon  me  with  a  tender  and  a  soft 
reproach. 

''You  love  another?''  said  I;  and  from  her  Ups,  which 
acarcely  parted,  came  a  single  word  which  thrilled  to  my 
heart  like  fire,— "iVb/" 

"No!"  I  repeated,  "no?  say  that  again,  and  again;  yet 
who  then  is  this  that  has  dared  so  to  agitate  and  overpower 
you  ?  Who  is  he  whom  you  have  met,  and  whom,  even  now 
while  I  speak,  you  tremble  to  hear  me  recur  to  ?  Answer  me 
one  Word:  is  it  this  mysterious  stranger  whom  your  father 
honours  with  his  friendship?  is  it  Bamard?" 

Alarm  and  fear  again  whoUy  engrossed  the  expression  of 
Isora's  countenance. 

"Bamardl'^  shesaid;  "yes — yes  —  itisBamardI" 

"  Who  is  he  ?  **  I  cried  vehemently ;  "  who  or  what  is  he ;  and 
of  what  nature  is  his  influence  upon  you?  Confide  in  me," 
and  I  poured  forth  a  long  tide  of  inquiry  and  solicitation. 

By  the  time  I  had  ended,  Isora  seemed  to  have  recovered 
herseif.  With  her  softness  was  mingled  something  of  spirit 
and  self-oontrol,  which  was  rare  alike  in  her  country  and 
her  sex« 
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"Listen  tomel"  Baid  ehe,  and  her  voloe,  vhioh  £altereda 
little  at  first,  grew  calm  and  firm  as  she  proceeded.  "Ton 
profess  to  love  me ;  I  am  not  »01017  7°^  ^°^^ »  *nd  if,  Count 
Derereux,  I  do  not  reject  nordisclaim  it — for  I  am  awoman, 
and  a  weai  and  f  ond  one  —  I  will  not  at  least  wrong  you  by 
encouraging  hopes  vbich  I  may  not  and  I  dare  not  foiSl. 
cannot, — "  here  Bhe  Bpoke  with  a  fearfnl  diatinctness,— 
cannot,  I  can  nevei  be  yours ;  and  when  you  ask  me  to  be  so, 
yoa  know  not  what  you  ask  nor  vhat  perils  you  incur. 
Enough;  I  am  grateful  to  you.  The  poor  exiled  girl  is  grate- 
ful  for  your  esteem — and — and  your  affection.  Sfae  will 
never  forget  them, — nererl  But  be  thia  our  last  meeting— 
our  Tery  last  —  God  bless  yon,  Morton  I "  and,  as  ehe  read  my 
heart,  pieroed  utd  ^onized  as  it  was,  in  my  ooontenanoe, 
Isora  beut  orer  me,  for  I  knelt  beside  her,  and  I  feit  her  tean 
upon  my  oheek,— " God  bless  you — and  farewelll" 

"Ton  insnlt,  yon  wound  me,"  said  I,  bitterly,  "by  this  oold 
and  taunting  kindness;  teil  me,  teil  me  only,  who  it  is  that 
yoa  lore  better  thaa  me." 

Isora  had  tumed  to  leave  me,  for  I  was  too  pnrad  to  detain 
her;  but  when  I  said  this,  she  came  back,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  and  laid  her  hand  apon  my  arm. 

"If  it  make  yon  happy  to  know  my  unhappiness,"  ehe  said, 
and  the  tone  of  her  voioe  made  me  look  füll  in  her  laee,  wbioh 
was  one  deep  blush,  "know  that  I  am  not  insensible—" 

I  heard  no  more:  my  Ups  pressed  themselTes  involuntarüy 
to  hers,— a  long,  long  kiss, —  buming,  intense,  ooncentrating 
emotion,  heart,  soul,  all  the  rays  of  life's  light  into  a  Single 
focus;  and  she  tore  herseif  away  tiom  me,  —  and  I  was 
alone. 


\l 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

A  DISCOVEBT  Ain>  A  DEPABTUBB. 

I  HASTENBD  home  after  mj  eyentfol  interview  with  Isora, 
and  gave  mjself  up  to  tumultuoas  and  wild  conjecture.  Au- 
brej  songht  me  the  next  moming:  I  narrated  to  him  all  that 
had  oconrred:  he  said  little,  bat  that  little  enraged  me, 
for  it  was  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  mj  own  wishes.  The 
oharacter  of  Morose  in  the  ''  Silent  Woman  "  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  one.  3iany  men  —  certainly  many  lovers  —  would 
say  with  equal  truth,  always  provided  they  had  equal  candour, 
''All  discoorses  but  my  own  afflict  me;  they  seem  harshi  im- 
pertinent, and  irksome."  Certainly  I  feit  that  amiable  senti- 
ment  most  sincerely  with  regard  to  Anbrey.  I  left  him 
abmptly:  a  resolution  possessed  me.  ''I  will  see/'  said  I, 
''this  Bamard;  I  will  lie  in  wait  for  him;  I  will  demand  and 
obtain,  though  it  be  by  force,  the  secret  which  evidently 
subsists  between  him  and  this  exiled  family." 

Füll  of  this  idea,  I  drew  my  cloak  round  me,  and  repaired 
on  foot  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spaniard's  cottage.  There 
was  no  place  near  it  very  commodious  for  aoeommodation 
both  of  vigil  and  concealment.  Howeyer,  I  made  a  little  hill, 
in  a  field  opposite  the  house,  my  warder's  Station,  and,  lying 
at  füll  length  on  the  ground,  wrapt  in  my  cloak,  I  trusted  to 
escape  notice.  The  day  passed:  no  visitor  appeared.  The 
next  moming  I  went  f  rom  my  own  rooms,  through  the  snbter- 
ranean  passage  iDto  the  Castle  cave,  as  the  excavation  I  have 
before  described  was  generally  termed.  On  the  shore  I  saw 
Gerald  by  one  of  the  small  fishing-boats  usually  kept  there. 
I  passed  him  with  a  sneer  at  his  amusements,  which  were  al- 
ways those  of  conflicts  against  fish  or  f owl.  He  answered  me 
in  the  same  strain,  as  he  threw  his  nets  into  the  boat,  and 
pushed  out  to  sea.     ''  Ho w  is  it  that  you  go  alone  ?  "  said  I ; 
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"  is  there  so  much  glory  in  the  capture  of  mackerel  and  dog- 
fish  that  yon  will  allow  no  one  to  share  it  ?" 

"  There  are  othei  aportB  besides  those  foT  men,"  answered 
Gerald,  colouring  indignantly :  "  my  taste  is  confined  to  amuse- 
ments  In  which  lie  is  but  a  fool  wlio  seeks  cotnpanionship; 
and  if  you  could  read  character  better,  my  wiae  brother,  you 
vould  know  that  the  bold  rover  ia  ever  lesa  idle  and  more 
fortnnate  than  the  apeculative  dreamer," 

Äs  Gerald  said  thls,  which  he  did  with  a  signlficant  empha* 
ais,  he  rowed  vigorously  across  the  watet,  and  the  little  boat 
was  soon  half  way  to  the  opposite  islet.  My  eyes  followed  it 
musingly  as  it  glided  over  the  waTea,  and  my  thoughts  pain- 
fully  revolved  the  words  which  Gerald  had  uttered.  "What 
can  he  mean?"  said  I,  half  aloud;  "yet  what  matters  it?* 
Perhaps  some  low  amour,  some  village  conqueat,  inapires 
him  with  that  becoming  fulneas  of  pride  and  vain-glory;  joy 
be  with  so  bold  a  toverl "  and  I  strode  away  along  the  beach 
towards  my  place  of  watch;  once  only  I  tumed  to  look  at 
Gerald;  he  had  then  just  touched  the  islet,  which  was  cele- 
brated  as  much  for  the  fishing  it  aSorded  as  the  smuggling 
it  protected. 

I  arrived  at  last  at  the  hillock,  and  reaumed  my  Station. 
Time  passed  on,  tili,  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  the  Spaniard 
came  out.  He  walked  alowly  towards  tiie  town;  I  followed 
him  at  a  distance.  Just  before  he  reached  the  town,  he  tnmed 
oS  by  a  path  which  led  to  the  beach.  As  the  evening  was 
UDuaually  fresh  and  chill,  I  feit  convinced  that  some  cause, 
not  whoUy  trivial,  drew  the  Spaniard  forth  to  brave  it.  My 
pride  a  little  levolted  at  the  idea  of  following  him;  but  I  per- 
suaded  myaelf  that  laora's  happinesa,  and  perhapa  her  father's 
safety,  depended  on  my  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  designs  of  this  Bamard,  who  appeared  to  pos- 
aess  so  dangerous  an  influence  orer  both  daughter  and  sire; 
nor  did  I  doubt  but  that  the  old  man  was  now  gone  forth  to 
meet  him,  The  times  were  those  of  mystery  and  of  intrigue: 
the  emiasaries  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  lestlessly  at  work 
among  all  classes;  many  of  them,  obscure  and  mean  indirid- 
uals,  made  tbeir  way  the  more  dangerously  from  thelr  appar* 
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ent  insignificance.  My  uncle,  a  moderate  Tory,  was  opposed, 
though  quietly  and  without  vehemencey  to  the  elaims  of  the 
banished  House.  Like  Sedley,  who  became  so  stanch  a  revo- 
lutionist,  he  had  seen  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  and  the  char- 
acter  of  that  Ringes  brother  too  closely  to  feel  much  respect 
for  either;  bat  he  thought  it  indecorous  to  express  Opposition 
loudly  against  a  party  among  whom  were  many  of  his  early 
friends;  and  the  good  old  knight  was  too  much  attached  to 
private  ties  to  be  very  mach  alive  to  public  feeling.  How- 
ever,  at  his  well-filled  board,  conversation,  generally,  though 
displeasingly  to  himself,  tumed  apon  politics,  and  I  had  there 
often  listened,  of  late,  to  dark  hints  of  the  danger  to  which 
we  were  exposed,  and  of  the  restless  machinations  of  the 
Jacobites,  I  did  not,  therefore,  scruple  to  suspect  this  Bar- 
nard of  some  plot  against  the  existing  State,  and  I  did  it  the 
more  from  observing  that  the  Spaniard  often  spoke  bitterly 
of  the  English  Court,  which  had  rejeoted  some  elaims  he  had 
imagined  himself  entitled  to  make  upon  it;  and  that  he  was 
Daturally  of  a  temper  vehemently  opposed  to  quiet  and  alive 
to  enterprise.  With  this  impression,  I  deemed  it  fair  to  seize 
any  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  least,  even  if  I  could  not  ques- 
tion,  the  man  whom  the  Spaniard  himself  confessed  to  have 
State  reasons  for  concealment;  and  my  anxiety  to  behold  one 
whose  very  name  could  agitate  Isora,  and  whose  presenoe 
could  occasion  the  State  in  which  I  had  found  her,  sharpened 
this  desire  into  the  keenness  of  a  passion. 

While  Alvarez  descended  to  the  beach,  I  kept  the  upper 
path,  which  wound  along  the  cliff.  There  was  a  spot  where 
the  rocks  were  rüde  and  broken  into  crags,  and  afforded  me  a 
place  where,  unseen,  I  could  behold  what  passed  below.  The 
first  thing  I  beheld  was  a  boat  approaching  rapldly  towards 
the  shore;  one  man  was  seated  in  it;  he  reached  the  shore, 
and  I  recognized  Grerald«  That  was  a  dreadful  moment.  Al- 
varez now  slowly  joined  him;  they  remained  together  for 
nearly  an  hour.  I  saw  Grerald  give  the  Spaniard  a  letter, 
which  appeared  to  make  the  chief  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion,  At  length  they  parted,  with  the  signs  rather  of  respect 
than  familiarity,    Don  Diego  returned  homeward,  and  Gerald 
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re-entered  the  boat.  I  watohed  ita  pn^ess  over  thfl  vares 
Tith  feelings  of  a  dark  and  almost  imutteiable  nature.  "My 
flnemy  I  my  rival  I  ruiDer  of  my  hopea  I  —  my  brother  I  my  twin 
brother  /  "  I  muttered  bitterly  between  my  ground  teetb. 

The  boat  did  not  make  to  the  open  sea :  it  skulked  along 
tbe  shore,  tili  distance  and  shadow  Bcarcely  allowed  me  to 
trace  tbe  outline  of  Gerald'B  figure.  It  thjen  touobed  tbe 
beaob,  and  I  oould  just  desciy  the  dim  shape  of  another  man 
enter;  and  Gerald,  instead  of  zetnrning  homewards,  pusbed 
out  towards  the  islet.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  tbe  night 
in  the  open  air.  Weaiied  and  exhausted  by  the  furions  indul- 
gence  of  my  passions,  I  gained  my  room  at  length.  Tbere, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  thoi^ht  Bucoeeded  to  thought,  and 
scbeme  to  echeme.  Sbould  I  speak  to  Gerald  7  Should  I 
oonfide  in  Alvarez  ?  Should  I  renew  my  Buit  to  Isora  ?  If 
the  first,  what  could  I  hope  to  leam  from  my  enemy?  If 
the  aecond,  vhat  could  I  gain  from  tbe  father,  while  the 
daughter  remaioed  avene  to  me?  If  the  third, — there  my 
heart  pointed,  and  tbe  tbird  scheme  I  lesolved  to  adopt. 

But  was  I  Buxe  that  Gerald  woi  tbis  Barnard  ?  Migbt 
there  not  be  Bome  hope  that  be  was  not  ?  Xo,  I  could  per- 
ceive  none.  Alvarez  had  never  spoken  to  me  of  acquaintance 
with  any  other  Engliebman  than  Barnard;  I  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  ever  held  converse  with  any  other.  Would 
it  not  bave  been  natural  too,  uulees  some  powerful  cause,  such 
as  I0T6  to  iBora,  induced  silence, —  would  it  not  bave  been 
natural  tbat  Gerald  sbould  bave  mentioned  bis  acquaintance 
with  the  Spaniard  ?  Unlesa  aome  dark  soheme,  such  aa  that 
which  Barnard  appeared  to  bave  in  common  witb  Don  Diego, 
commanded  obscurity,  would  it  have  been  likely  that  Gerald 
sbould  have  met  Alvarez  alone, —  at  night, — on  an  unfre- 
quented  spot  ?  Wbat  that  scbeme  was,  l  guessed  not, —  I 
cared  not.  All  my  interest  in  tbe  identity  of  Barnard  with 
Gerald  Devereux  was  tbat  derived  from  tbe  power  he  seemed 
to  posaess  over  laora.  Here,  too,  at  once,  was  ezplained  the 
pretended  Bamard'a  desire  of  concealment,  and  the  vigilance 
with  which  it  had  been  effected.  It  waa  so  certain  that 
Gerald,  if  my  rival,  would  seek  to  avoid  me;  it  was  so  easy 
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for  him,  who  could  watch  all  my  motions,  to  secure  the  power 
of  doing  so.  Then  I  remembered  Grerald's  character  through 
the  oountry  as  a  gallant  and  a  general  lover;  and  I  closed  my 
eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  vision  when  I  recalled  the  beauty  of 
bis  form  contrasted  with  the  comparative  plainness  of  my 
own. 

^'There  is  no  hope/'  I  repeated;  and  an  insensibility,  rather 
than  sleepi  crept  over  me.  Dreadful  and  fierce  dreams  peo- 
pled  my  slombers;  and,  when  I  started  from  them  at  a  late 
hour  the  next  day,  I  was  unable  to  rise  from  my  bed:  my 
agitation  and  my  wanderings  had  terminated  in  a  buming 
fever.  In  four  days,  however,  I  recovered  snfficiently  to 
mount  my  horse:  I  rode  to  the  Spaniard's  house;  I  found 
there  only  the  woman  who  had  been  Don  Diego's  solitary 
domestic.  The  morning  before,  Alvarez  and  his  daughter 
had  departed,  none  knew  for  certain  whither;  bat  it  was 
supposed  their  destination  was  London.  The  woman  gave  me 
a  note:  it  was  from  Isora;  it  contained  only  these  lines:  — 

Forget  me :  we  are  now  parted  forever.  As  you  valuc  my  peace  of 
mind  —  of  bappiness  I  do  not  spcak  —  scek  not  to  discover  our  next 
retreat.  I  implore  you  to  think  no  more  of  what  has  been;  you  are 
young,  vcry  young.  Life  has  a  thousand  paths  for  you ;  any  one  of 
them  will  lead  you  from  remembrance  of  me.  Farewell,  again  and 
againl 

IsoBA  D'Alyarez. 

With  this  note  was  another,  in  French,  from  Don  Diego:  it 
was  colder  and  more  formal  than  I  could  have  expected;  it 
thanked  me  for  my  attentions  towards  him;  it  regretted  that 
he  could  not  take  leave  of  me  in  person,  and  it  enclosed  the 
sum  by  the  loan  of  which  our  acquaintance  had  commenced. 

"It  is  well! "  Said  I,  calmly,  to  myself,  "it  is  well;  I  will 
forget  her:"  and  I  rode  instantly  home.  "But,"  I  resumed 
in  my  soliloquy,  "  I  will  yet  strive  to  obtain  confirmation  to 
what  perhaps  needs  it  not.  I  will  yet  strive  to  see  if  Gerald 
can  deny  the  depth  of  his  injuries  towards  me;  there  will  be 
at  least  some  comfort  in  witnessing  either  his  defiance  or  his 
confusion." 
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Agreeably  to  thia  thcn^ht,  I  hastened  to  seek  Oerald.  I 
found  him  in  bis  apartment;  I  shut  tlie  door,  and  seating  my- 
self,  with  a  unile  thus  addresaed  iüm,  — 

"Dear  Gerald,  I  bave  a  favour  to  aak  of  yaa." 

"Wiatifl  it?" 

"Hot  long  have  yon  known  a  certain  Mr.  Bamaid?" 
Qerald  changed  colonii  hü  voioe  faltered  as  he  repeated  the 
name  "BamardI" 

"  Yes,"  Said  I,  vith  affected  composme,  "Barnaidl  a  great 
friend  of  Don  Diego  D'Alvarez." 

"I  perceive,"  said  Qeiald,  collecting  himself,  "that  you 
are  in  some  measure  aoquainted  with  my  aecret:  how  far 
it  is  known  to  yon  I  cannot  guess;  but  I  teil  yoa,  vety 
fairly,  that  from  me  you  will  not  increaae  Üie  aum  of  your 
knowledge." 

When  one  ia  in  a  good  sound  r^e,  it  ia  aatonisbing  hov 
oalm  one  can  bei  I  was  certainly  somewhat  amazed  by 
Qerald'a  hardihood  and  aaaurance,  but  I  continued,  wtth  a 
amile, — 

"  And  Donna  Isora,  how  long,  if  not  very  intrnaive  on  yoor 
confidence,  have  you  known  her  ?  " 

"I  teil  you,"  answered  Gerald,  do^;edly,  "that  I  will 
answer  no  queations." 

"You  remember  the  old  story,"  retomed  I,  "of  the  two 
brothera,  Eteoclea  and  Fol3rQicee,  whose  very  aahea  tefuaed  to 
mingle;  faith,  Gerald,  cur  lore  seema  much  of  the  aame  aort. 
I  know  not  if  onr  asbea  will  exhibit  bo  laudible  an  antipathy : 
but  I  think  our  hearte  and  hands  will  do  so  while  a  apark  of 
life  antraates  them;  yes,  though  oor  blood"  (I  added,  in  a 
Toice  quivering  with  furious  emotion)  "preventa  our  contest 
1^  the  aword,  it  preventa  not  the  hatred  and  the  curaea  of  the 
heart." 

Gerald  tumed  pale.  "  I  do  not  underatand  you, "  he  faltered 
out,— "I  know  you  abhor  me;  but  why,  why  this  excess  of 
malice  f  " 

I  caat  OQ  him  •  look  of  bitter  soorn,  and  turned  from  the 
room. 

It  ia  not  pleaaing  to  place  before  the  reader  theae  dark 
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passages  of  f  ratemal  hatred:  bat  in  the  record  of  all  passions 
there  is  a  moral;  and  it  is  wise  to  see  to  how  vast  a  sum  tiie 
Units  of  childish  animosity  swell^  when  they  are  once  brought 
into  a  beapy  by  some  violent  event,  and  told  over  by  the  nice 
accnracy  of  Eevenge. 

But  I  long  to  pass  from  these  scenes,  and  my  history  is 
about  to  glide  along  others  of  more  glittering  and  smiling 
aspect.  Thank  Haaren,  I  write  a  tale,  not  only  of  love,  but 
of  a  life;  and  that  wbicb  I  cannot  avoid  I  can  at  least  condense. 


CHAPTER  X. 

▲  TEBY  SHORT  CHAPTEB, —  COKTAINIKa  A  VALET. 

My  unde  for  several  weeks  had  flattered  bimself  that  I  had 
quite  forgotten  or  foregone  the  desire  of  leaving  Devereux 
Court  for  London.  Good  easy  mani  he  was  not  a  little  dis- 
tressed  when  I  renewed  the  subject  with  redoubled  firmness, 
and  demanded  an  early  period  for  that  event.  He  managed, 
however,  still  to  protract  the  evil  day.  At  one  time  it  was 
impossible  to  part  with  me,  because  the  house  was  so  füll;  at 
another  time  it  was  eruel  to  leave  him,  when  the  house  was  so 
empty.  Meanwhile,  a  new  change  came  over  me.  As  the 
first  shock  of  Isora's  departure  passed  away,  I  began  to  sus* 
pect  the  purity  of  her  feelings  towards  me.  Might  not  Ger- 
ald—  the  beautifuly  the  stately,  the  glittering  Gerald — have 
been  a  successful  wooer  under  the  disguised  name  of  Barnard, 
and  henee  Isora's  confusion  when  that  name  was  mentioned, 
and  henee  the  power  which  its  possessor  exercised  over  her  ? 

This  idea,  once  admitted,  soon  gained  ground.  It  is  true 
that  Isora  had  testified  something  of  favoorable  feelings  to- 
wards me;  but  this  might  spring  from  coquetry  or  compas- 
sion.  My  love  had  been  a  boy's  love,  founded  upon  beauty 
and  coloured  by  romance.  I  had  not  investigated  the  char- 
aoter  of  the  object;  and  I  had  judged  of  the  mind  solely  by 
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the  face.  I  might  easily  have  been  deoeived:  I  persoaded 
myaetf  that  I  was.  Ferhäps  Oerald  had  prOTided  Üeir  prea- 
eat  retreat  for  sire  and  danghter;  perliaps  thej  at  this  mo- 
ment  laughed  over  inj  rivaliy  and  my  foUy.  Methooght 
Gerald's  lip  wore  a  coctemptaous  curre  vhen  we  met.  "  It 
ahall  have  no  cause,"  I  sald,  etnng  to  the  soul;  "I  will  in- 
deed  forget  thia  woman,  and  yet,  though  in  otber  ways,  eclipee 
this  rival.  Fleaaure,  ambition,  the  brlllianoy  of  a  coart,  the 
resources  of  wealth,  invite  me  to  a  thousand  joys.  I  will 
not  be  deaf  to  the  csil.  Meanwhile  I  will  not  betray  to 
Gerald,  to  any  one,  the  scar  of  Üie  wound  I  hare  zeceived; 
and  I  will  mortify  Gerald,  by  ihowing  him  that,  handsome  as 
he  is,  he  ahall  be  forgotten  in  my  piesenoel" 

Agieeably  to  this  exquisite  resolution«  I  paid  InoeBsant  coort 
to  tfae  numerouB  dames  by  whom  my  uncle's  mansion  was 
throi^öd;  and  I  resolved  to  prepare,  among  them,  the  repu- 
tation  for  gallantry  and  for  wit  which  I  proposed  to  establish 
in  town. 

"Ton  are  greatly  altered  since  your  Iotc,"  said  Aubrey, 
one  day  to  me,  "bat  not  by  your  lore.  Own  that  I  did  right 
in  dissoading  you  from  its  indulgencel " 

"Tellmel"  said  I,  sinking  my  roice  to  a whisper,  "doyou 
think  Gerald  was  my  riral  ?  "  and  I  recoonted  the  causes  o£ 
my  snspicion. 

Aubrey's  counteuance  testified  astonishment  as  he  listened. 
"It  ia  Strange,  very  stränge,"  said  he;  "and  the  evidence  of 
the  boat  is  almost  conclusive;  stiU  I  do  not  think  it  quite 
sufflcient  to  leare  no  loop-hole  of  doubt.  But  vhat  matters 
it  ?  yon  have  conqaered  your  love  nov." 

"Ay,"  I  said,  with  a  laugb,  "I  have  conqueied  it,  and  I 
am  now  aboat  to  find  some  other  empress  of  the  heart.  What 
thinkyoQof  the  Lady  Hasselton? — a  fairdame  and  asprightly. 
I  want  nothing  but  her  lore  to  be  the  most  enriable  of  men, 
and  a  French  valet-de-chambre  to  be  the  most  irresistible." 

"The  former  is  easier  to  obtain  than  the  latter,  I  fear,"  re- 
tumed  Aubrey;  "all  places  produce  light  dames,  but  the  war 
makes  a  aoatcity  of  French  ratets." 

"Trae,"  said  I,  "but  I  never  thonght  of  institating  a  com- 
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parison  between  their  relative  value.  The  Lady  Hasselton, 
no  disparagement  to  her  merits^  is  but  one  woman;  bat  a 
French  yalet  who  knows  bis  mutier  arms  one  for  conquest 
over  a  thousand;"  and  I  tumed  to  the  saloon« 

Fate,  which  had  destined  to  me  the  valuable  affections  of 
the  Lady  Hasselton^  granted  me  als0|  at  a  yet  earlier  period^ 
the  greater  boon  of  a  French  valet.  About  two  or  three  weeks 
after  this  sapient  communication  with  Aubrey,  the  most 
charming  person  in  the  world  presented  himself  a  candidate 
pour  le  supreme  bonheur  de  soigner  Monsieur  le  Camte.  In- 
telligence  beamed  in  his  eye;  a  modest  assuranoe  reigned 
upon  his  brow;  respect  made  his  step  vigilant  as  a  zephyr's; 
and  his  ruffles  were  the  envy  of  the  world  I 

I  took  him  at  a  glance;  and  1  presented  to  the  admiring  in- 
mates  of  the  house  a  greater  coxcomb  than  the  Gönnt  Deve- 
reux  in  the  ethereal  person  of  Jean  Desmarais. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  HEBO  ACQUIT8    HIMSELF    HONOURABLY    AS   A  COXCOMB. 

A  PINE  LADY  OF  THE  EIOHTEEXTH  CENTURY,  AND  A  FASH- 
lOXABLE  DIALOOUE;  THE  STJBSTANCB  OF  FASHIONABLE  DLA.- 
LOOUE  BEINO  IN  ALL  CENTUBIE8   THE  SAME. 

''I  AM  thinking,  Morton/'  said  my  uncle,  "that  if  yon  are 
to  go  to  towiii  you  should  go  in  a  style  suitable  to  your  rank. 
What  say  you  to  flying  along  the  road  in  my  green  and  gold 
chariot?  'Sdeath!  I'U  make  you  a  present  of  it.  Nay — 
no  thanks;  and  you  may  have  four  of  my  black  Flanders 
mares  to  draw  you." 

"Now,  my  dear  Sir  William,"  cried  Lady  Hasselton,  who, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  King 
Charles 's  Beauties,  and  who  alone  shared  the  breakfast-room 
with  my  uncle  and  mysel^ — "now,  my  dear  Sir  William,  I 
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tlÜDk  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to  suffer  the  Coimt  to  accom- 
pany  US  to  towQ.  We  go  nezt  veek.  He  shall  have  a  seat  in 
OUT  coaeh,  help  Lovell  to  pay  our  poat-hoises,  protect  iis  at 
Inus,  scold  at  tbe  drawers  in  the  pretty  oaths  of  the  faahion, 
which  are  so  iimoc«iit  that  I  will  teach  them  to  his  Countahip 
myself ;  and  unleas  I  am  much  more  frightful  than  my  hon' 
onred  mother,  whose  beauties  you  so  gallantly  laud,  I  think 
you  will  own,  Sir  William,  that  this  is  better  for  yoar  nephew 
than  doing  solitary  penance  in  your  cbariot  of  green  and  gold, 
with  a  haadkerchief  tied  over  his  head  to  keep  away  cold, 
and  with  no  more  &Dciful  occupation  than  composing  sonnets 
to  the  fouT  Flanders  marea." 

"  'Sdeath,  Madam,  yon  inherit  yoxa  mother'a  wit  aa  well 
aa  beauty,"  cried  my  uncle,  with  an  impaasioned  air. 

"And  his  Countship,"  aaid  I,  "will  accept  your  invitation 
without  asking  his  imole's  leave." 

"Come,  that  is  bold  for  a  gentleman  of  —  let  me  se^ 
tbirteen — are  you  not?" 

"  Really, "  anawered  I,  "  one  leams  to  forget  time  ao  teriibly 
in  the  preaence  of  Lady  Haaselton  that  I  do  not  remember 
even  how  long  it  has  exiated  for  me." 

"Bravol"  cried  the  knight,  with  a  moistening  eye;  "you 
aee,  Madam,  the  boy  has  not  Uved  with  his  old  uncle  for 
nothing." 

"I  am  loat  in  astonishment!"  said  the  lady,  glancing  to- 
warda  the  glass;  "why,  you  will  eclipae  all  our  beaux  atyour 
first  appearance ;  but  —  but  —  Sir  William  —  how  green  those 
glassea  have  becomel  Bless  me,  there  is  something  so  conta- 
gions  in  the  effects  of  the  eountry  that  the  very  mirrora  grow 
verdant.  But  —  Count — Connt — where  are  you,  Count?  [I 
was  exactly  oppoaite  to  the  fair  Speaker.]  Ob,  there  you  arel 
Fray,  do  you  carry  a  little  pocket-glaas  of  the  true  qoality 
about  you?    But,  of  courae  you  do;   lend  it  me." 

"I  hare  not  tbe  glaes  yon  want,  but  I  carry  with  me  a  mir- 
ror  that  reflects  your  featurea  much  more  faithfuUy." 

"Howl     I  protest  I  do  not  understand  you! " 

"The  mirror  is  herel"  said  I,  laying  roy  band  to  my 
beart. 
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''  'Gady  I  must  kiss  the  boy  I "  cried  my  uncle,  starting  np. 

"I  have  Bwom/'  seid  I,  fixing  my  eyes  upon  the  lady,^"I 
have  8wom  never  to  be  kissed,  even  by  women.  You  mnst 
pardon  me^  Uncle/' 

''I  deolare/'  cried  the  Lady  Hasselton,  flirting  her  fan, 
which  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  screen  that  one  puts 
into  a  great  hall,  in  order  to  take  off  the  discomfort  of  too 
large  a  room,-^  ''I  declare,  Connty  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  orig- 
inality  about  yon.  But  teil  me,  Sir  William,  where  did  your 
nephew  acquire,  at  so  early  an  age— eleven,  you  say,  he  is 
—  such  a  fand  of  agreeable  assurance  ?" 

"Nay,  Madam,  let  the  boy  ans  wer  for  himself.*' 

"/mpHmw,  then,"  said  I,  playing  with  the  ribbon  of  my 
cane, —  "twpHww,  early  study  of  the  best  authors, —  Con- 
greye  and  Farquhar,  Etherege  and  Eochester;  secondly,  the 
constant  intercourse  of  Company  which  gives  one  the  spieen 
so  orerpoweringly  that  despair  inspires  öne  with  boldness  — 
to  get  rid  of  them;  thirdly,  the  personal  example  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Devereux;  and,  fourthly,  the  inspiration  of  hope.'' 

"Hope,  sir  ?"  said  the  Lady  Hasselton,  covering  her  face 
with  her  fan,  so  as  only  to  leave  me  a  glimpse  of  the  farthest 
patch  upon  her  left  cheek, —  "hope,  sir  ?'* 

'^  Yes,  the  hope  of  being  pleasing  to  you.  Suffer  me  to  add 
that  the  hope  has  now  become  certainty." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Ck)unt —  " 

"Nay,  you  cannot  deny  it;  if  one  can  once  succeed  in  im- 
pudence,  one  is  irresistible." 

"Sir  William,"  cried  Lady  Hasselton,  "you  may  give  the 
Count  your  chariot  of  green  and  gold,  and  your  four  Flanders 
mares,  and  send  his  mother's  maid  with  him.  He  shall  not 
go  with  me." 

"  Cruel  I  and  why  ?  "  said  I. 

"You  are  too" — the  lady  paused,  and  looked  at  me  over 
her  fan.  She  was  really  very  handsome  —  "you  are  too  oW, 
Count.     You  must  be  more  than  nine." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "I  am  nine, —  a  very  mystical  num- 
ber  nine  is  too,  and  represents  the  Muses,  who,  you  know, 
were  always  attendant  upon  Venus  —  or  you,  which  is  the 
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same  thing;  so  you  can  no  more  dispense  with  my  companjr 
thaa  you  can  with  ihat  of  the  Graces." 

^Qood  momingy  Sir  Williami"  cried  the  Lady  Hasseltoiit 
riaing. 

I  offered  to  hand  her  to  the  door;  with  great  difficulty,  for 
her  hoop  was  of  the  very  newest  enormity  of  circumferenoe,  I 
effected  this  objeet.  ^Well,  Count^"  said  she,  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you  have  brought  so  much  leaming  from  school;  make 
the  best  use  of  it  while  it  lasts,  for  your  memory  will  not 
fumish  yon  with  a  Single  simile  out  of  the  mythology  by  the 
end  of  next  winter." 

'^That  wotdd  be  a  pity,"  said  I,  ''for  I  intend  having  as 
many  goddesses  as  the  heathens  had,  and  I  should  like  to 
worship  them  in  a  elassical  fashion." 

''Ohy  the  young  reprobate  I"  said  tlie  beauty,  tapping  me 
with  her  fan.  "And  pray,  what  other  deities  besides  Venns 
do  I  resemble?" 

'' All! "  said  I,— ''at  least,  all  the  celestial  onesi " 

Though  half  way  through  the  door,  the  beauty  extricated 
her  hoop,  and  drew  back.  ''Bloss  me,  the  gods  as  well  as  the 
goddesses  ?  " 

"Certainly.'' 

"You  jest:  teil  me  how." 

"  Nothing  can  be  easier;  you  resemble  Mercuiy  because  of 
your  thefts." 

"TheftsI'' 

"  Ay;  Stolen  hearts,  and,"  added  I,  in  a  whisper,  "glanoeer 
Jupiter,  partly  because  of  your  lightning,  whioh  you  lock  up 
in  the  said  glanoes, —  principally  because  all  things  are  sub- 
senrient  to  you;  Neptune,  because  you  are  as  ohangeable  as 
the  seas;  Vulcan,  because  you  live  among  the  flames  you  ex* 
cite;  and  Kars,  because  —  " 

"You  are  so  destructive,"  cried  my  uncle. 

"Exactly  so;  and  because,"  added  I — as  I  shut  the  door 
upon  the  beauty  —  "because,  thanks  to  your  hoop,  you  cover 
nine  acres  of  ground." 

"Ods  fish,  Morton,"  said  my  uncle,  "you  surprise  me  at 
times:  one  while  you  are  so  reserred«  at  another  so  assuredi 
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to-daj  so  brisk,  to-morrow  so  gloomy.  Why  now,  Lady  Has* 
selton  (she  is  very  comely,  ehi  faith,  bat  not  comparable  to 
her  moiher)  told  me,  a  week  ago,  that  she  gare  you  up  in  de- 
spair,  that  you  were  duU,  past  hoping  for;  and  now,  'Gad, 
you  had  a  life  in  you  that  Sid  himself  could  not  have  sur- 
passed.    How  comes  it,  Sir,  eh?'' 

''Why,  üncle,  you  have  explained  the  reason;  it  was 
exactly  because  she  said  I  was  dull  that  I  was  resolved  to 
eonvict  her  in  an  untruth." 

''Well,  now,  there  is  some  sense  in  that,  boy;  always  con- 
tradict  ill  report  by  personal  merit.  But  what  think  you  of 
her  ladyship?  'Gad,  you  know  what  old  Bellair  said  of 
£«Diilia.  '  Make  much  of  her:  she  's  one  of  the  best  of  your 
acquaintance.  I  like  her  countenance  and  behaviour.  Well, 
she  has  a  modesty  not  i'  this  age,  a-dad  she  has.'  Applicable 
enough;  eh,  boy?" 

***I  know  her  value,  Sir,  and  esteem  her  accordingly,' "  an- 
swered  I,  out  of  the  same  play,  which  by  dint  of  long  study  I 
had  got  by  heart.  "  But,  to  conf  ess  the  truth, "  added  I,  "  I 
think  you  might  have  left  out  the  passage  about  her 
modesty." 

"There,  now;  you  young  chaps  are  so  censorious;  why, 
'sdeath,  sir,  you  don't  think  the  worse  of  her  virtue  because 
of  her  wit?" 

"HumphI" 

"Ah,  boy!  when  you  are  my  age,  you '11  know  that  your 
demure  cats  are  not  the  best;  and  that  reminds  me  of  a  little 
Story;  shall  I  teil  it  you,  child  ?  " 

"If  it  so  please  you,  Sir." 

"Zauns — where's  my  snufif-box? — oh,  here  it  is.  Well, 
Sir,  you  shall  have  the  whole  thing,  from  beginning  to  endw 
Sedley  and  I  were  one  day  conversing  together  about  women. 
Sid  was  a  very  deep  fellow  in  that  game:  no  passion  you 
know;  no  love  on  his  own  side;  nothing  of  the  sort;  all  done 
by  rule  and  compass;  knew  women  as  well  as  dice,  and  calcu- 
lated  the  exact  moment  when  his  snares  would  catch  them, 
according  to  the  principles  of  geometry.  D— d  clever  fellow, 
faith;   but  a  confounded  rascal:   but  let  it  go  no  further; 
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mnm  *s  the  vord  I  mnet  not  Blander  the  dead ;  and  't  is  only 
my  Buspicion,  you  know,  after  all.  Poor  fellow:  I  don't  think 
he  was  sacli  a  rascal;  he  gave  a  beggar  an  angel  once, —  well, 
boy,  have  a  pinch  ?  —  Well,  so  I  Said  to  Sir  Charles,  'I  think 
you  will  lose  the  widow,  after  all, —  'Oad  I  do.'  'Upon  what 
prineiple  of  science,  Sir  William  f '  said  he.  'Why,  &ith, 
man,  she  is  so  modest,  yoa  see,  and  has  such  a  pretty  way  of 
blnshing.'  'Hark  ye,  friend  DeTereuz,'  said  Sir  Charles, 
smoothing  bis  collar  and  mincing  his  words  masically,  as 
he  was  wont  to  do, —  'hark  ye,  friend  Devereox,  I  will  give 
you  the  whole  experience  c^  my  life  in  one  maxim:  I  caa 
ans  wer  for  its  being  new,  and  I  think  it  is  profoond;  and 
that  maxIm  is — ,'  no,  faitb,  Morton  —  no,  I  can't  teil  it 
thee:  it  is  rillauoiiB,  and  then  it's  so  desperately  againat 
all  the  sex." 

"My  dear  uncle,  don't  tantalize  me  so:  pray  teil  it  me;  it 
shall  be  a  secret." 

"Ko,  boy,  HO:  itwill  cormpt  theo;  besidea,  itwill  dopoor 
Sid's  memory  no  good.  But,  'sdeath,  it  was  a  moet  wonder- 
f ully  shrewd  saying, —  i'  faitb,  it  was.  But,  zounds,  Horton, 
I  forgot  to  teil  yoa  that  I  have  had  a  letter  ftom  the  AbM 
to-day." 

"Hat  and  when  does  he  retum  ?" 

"To-morrow,  God  willing! "  said  the  knight,  with  a  sigh- 

"So  soon,  or  rather  after  so  long  an  absenGel  Well,  I  am 
glad  of  it.     I  wish  much  to  see  him  before  I  leave  yon." 

"Indeed!"  quoth  my  uncle;  "you  hare  an  adTBntage  OTer 
me,  thenl  But,  ods  fish,  Morton,  how  is  it  that  yon  grew  so 
friendly  with  the  priest  before  hia  departure  ?  He  uaed  t« 
speak  veiy  snspiciously  of  thee  formerly;  and,  wben  I  last 
saw  him,  he  landed  thee  to  the  skies." 

"Why,  the  elergy  of  his  falth  have  a  habit  of  defending 
the  strong  and  crushing  the  weak,  I  believe;  that 's  all.  He 
once  thought  I  was  dull  enough  to  damn  my  fortune,  and 
then  he  had  some  stränge  doubta  for  my  sonl;  now  he  thinks 
me  wise  enough  to  become  prosperons,  and  it  is  astonisbing 
what  a  respect  he  ha«  conceired  for  my  principles," 

"Ha!  ha!  hal  —  you  haveaspioe  of  yonr  uncle's  bumoor 
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in  yon;  and,  'Gad,  you  have  no  small  knowledge  of  tlie 
World,  considering  you  have  seen  so  little  of  it." 

A  hit  at  tbe  popish  clergy  was,  in  my  good  uncle's  eyes, 
tbe  exact  acme  of  wit  and  wisdom.  We  are  always  clever 
witb  those  who  imagine  we  think  as  they  do.  To  be  shallow 
you  must  differ  f rom  people :  to  be  prof ound  you  must  agree 
with  tbem.  "Wby,  Sir,"  answered  tbe  sage  nepbew,  "you 
forget  tbat  I  bave  seen  more  of  tbe  world  tban  many  of  twice 
my  age.  Your  bouse  bas  been  füll  of  Company  ever  since  I 
bave  been  in  it,  and  you  set  me  to  making  observations  on 
wbat  I  saw  before  I  was  tbirteen.  And  tben,  too,  if  one  is 
reading  books  about  real  life,  at  tbe  very  time  one  is  mixing 
in  it,  it  is  astonisbing  bow  naturally  one  remarks  and  bow 
well  one  remembers." 

"Especially  if  one  bas  a  genius  for  it, —  eh,  boy  ?  And 
tben  too,  you  bave  read  my  play;  turned  Horace's  Satires 
into  a  lampoon  upon  tbe  boys  at  scbool;  been  regularly  to 
assizes  during  tbe  vacation;  attended  tbe  county  balls,  and 
been  a  most  premature  male  ooquette  with  tbe  ladies.  Ods 
fish,  boyl  it  is  quite  curious  to  see  how  tbe  young  sparks  of 
tbe  present  day  get  on  with  their  lovemaking." 

"Especially  if  one  bas  a  genius  for  it, —  eh,  sir  ?"  said  I. 

"Besides,  too,"  said  my  uncle,  ironically,  "you  have  bad 
tbe  Abb^'s  Instructions." 

"  Ay,  and  if  tbe  priests  would  communicate  to  their  pupils 
their  experience  in  frailty,  as  well  as  in  virtue,  how  wise  Üiey 
would  make  usl" 

"Ods  fisbl  Morton,  you  are  quite  oracular.  How  got  you 
that  fancy  of  priests  ? — by  Observation  in  life  already  ?" 

"No,  Uncle:  by  Observation  in  plays,  which  you  teil  me  are 
the  mirrors  of  life;  you  remember  what  Lee  says, — 

""Tistbought 
That  earth  is  more  obliged  to  priests  for  bodiss 
Tban  Hearen  for  sools.' " 

And  my  uncle  laughed,  and  called  me  a  smart  f ellow. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

THK  ABBi's   BXrVBXt. A  &WOBD,   AND  A  SOLILOOITT. 

Thb  nezt  evening,  Theo  I  iras  sitting  alone  in  my  toom, 
tlie  Äbb4  Montreoil  snddenly  entered.  "  Ah,  is  it  yoa  ?  vel- 
comel "  cried  I.  The  priest  held  out  bis  anns,  and  embraoed 
me  in  tlie  moBt  patemal  manner. 

"It  ü  your  friend,"  said  he,  "retumed  at  last  to  blesa  and 
congratulate  yon.  Behold  my  success  in  yoor  Service,"  and 
the  Abu  produced  a  long  leather  oase  richly  inlaid  with  gold. 

"Faith,  Abbä,"  said  I,  "am  I  to  understand  tbat  this  ia  a 
present  for  youx  eldest  pupil  ? " 

"You  are,"  said  Montrenil,  opening  the  caae,  and  produ- 
cing  a  sword.  The  light  feil  apon  the  hilt,  and  I  drew  back, 
dazzled  witb  its  luatre;  it  was  covered  with  stonea,  apparently 
of  the  most  costly  ralue.  Attached  to  tfae  bilt  was  a  label  of 
purple  Teilet,  od  vhich,  in  letters  of  gold,  was  inscTlbed, 
"  To  tbe  Bon  of  Marsbal  Derereuz,  the  soldier  of  Fiasce,  and 
the  friend  of  Louis  XIV." 

Befoie  I  recovered  my  Bnrprise  at  this  sight,  the  Abb^ 
said:  "It  was  from  the  King's  own  band  that  I  received  this 
sword,  and  I  have  authority  to  inform  you  that  IE  ever  yon 
wield  it  in  the  eerrioe  of  France  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
post  worthy  of  your  name." 

"The  Service  of  Francel"  I  repeated;  "why,  at  piesent 
that  is  the  Service  of  an  enemy." 

"An  enemy  only  to  apart  of  England!"  aald  the  Abb^, 
emphatically ;  "perhaps  I  have  overtures  to  you  from  other 
monarchs,  and  the  f  riendship  of  the  court  of  France  may  be 
synonymous  with  the  friendship  of  the  trae  sovereign  of 
England." 

There  vras  no  miataking  the  purport  of  this  speech,  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  my  gratified  vanity  I  drew  back  alarmed. 

The  Abb^  noted  the  changed  expresaion  of  my  countenance, 
and  artfuUy  tumed  the  subject  to  coounents  on  the  sword,  cm 
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which  I  still  gazed  with  a  lover's  ardour.  Thence  he  veered 
to  a  description  of  the  grace  and  greatness  of  the  royal  donor: 
he  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  flattering  terms  in  which  Louis 
had  spoken  of  my  father,  and  had  inquired  conceming  myself ; 
he  enujnerated  all  the  hopes  that  the  illustrious  house  into 
which  my  father  had  first  married  expressed  for  a  speedy 
introduction  to  his  son;  he  lingered  with  an  eloquence  more 
savouring  of  the  court  than  of  Ülq  cloister  on  the  dazzling  cir- 
cle  which  surrounded  the  French  throne;  and  when  my  van- 
ity,  my  curiosity,  my  love  of  pleasure,  my  ambition,  all  that 
are  most  susceptible  in  young  minds,  were  fully  aroused,  he 
suddenly  ceased,  and  wished  me  a  good  night. 

^^Stay/'  Said  I;  and  looking  at  him  more  attentively  than  I 
had  hitherto  done^  I  perceived  a  change  in  his  extemal  ap- 
pearance  which  somewhat  startled  and  surprised  me.  Mon- 
treuil  had  always  hitherto  been  remarkably  piain  in  his  dress; 
bat  he  was  now  richly  attired,  and  by  his  side  hung  a  rapier, 
which  had  never  adomed  it  before.  Something  in  his  aspect 
seemed  to  suit  the  alteration  in  his  garb:  and  whether  it  was 
that  long  absence  had  effaced  enough  of  the  familiarity  of  his 
features  to  allow  me  to  be  more  alive  than  formerly  to  the 
real  Impression  they  were  calculated  to  produce,  or  whether 
a  commune  with  kings  and  nobles  had  of  late  dignified  their 
old  expressioui  as  power  was  said  to  have  clothed  the  soldier- 
mien  of  Crom  well  with  a  monarch's  bearing, —  I  do  not  affect 
to  decide;  but  I  thought  that,  in  his  high  brow  and  Koman 
features,  the  compression  of  his  lip,  and  his  calm  but  haughty 
air,  there  was  a  nobleness,  which  I  acknowledged  for  the 
first  time.  "Stay,  my  father,"  said  I,  surveying  him,  "and 
teil  me,  if  there  be  no  irreyerence  in  the  question,  whether 
brocade  and  a  sword  are  compatible  with  the  laws  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus  ? '' 

"Policy,  Morton,"  answered  Montreuil,  "often  dispenses 
with  custom;  and  the  declarations  of  the  Institute  provide, 
with  their  usual  wisdom,  for  worldly  and  temporary  occa- 
sions.  Even  while  the  Constitution  ordains  us  to  discard 
habits  repugnant  to  our  professions  of  povert}'^,  the  follow- 
ing  exception  is  made:   'Si  in  occurrenti  aliqua  occasione, 
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Tel  necefisitate,   qais   vestibus   melioribus,   honestis   tarnen, 
indueretur. ' " ' 

"  There  is  now,  then,  some  occasion  for  a  more  glittering 
display  than  otdinary  ?  "  aaid  I. 

"There  is,  my  pupil,"  anawered  Mootreuil;  "and  wheneTer 
you  embrace  the  offer  of  my  friendship  made  to  you  more 
than  two  years  ago, —  whenever,  to<^  your  ambition  points  to  a 
lofty  and  sublime  career, — wheneTeT  to  make  and  unmake 
kings,  and  in  tlie  noblest  spbere  to  execute  the  will  of  God, 
indemnifies  you  for  a  sacrifice  of  pet^  Tishes  and  momentary 
passions, —  I  will  confide  to  you  echemes  worthy  of  youp 
anceetors  and  yourself." 

With  this  the  prieat  departed.  Left  to  myself,  I  reTolved 
his  hints,  and  marvelled  at  the  power  he  seemed  to  possesa. 
"Cloaeted  with  kings,"  said  I,  soliloquizing, —  "bearing  their 
presents  through  armed  men  and  military  espion^^;  speak- 
ing  of  empirea  and  their  orerthrow  as  of  ordinary  objecta  of 
ambition;  and  he  himself  a  low-bom  and  undignified  priest, 
of  a  poor  though  a  wise  order, —  well,  there  is  more  in  thii 
than  I  can  fathom:  but  I  will  hesitate  before  I  embark  in  his 
dangeroiia  and  concealed  intrigues ;  above  all,  I  will  look  well 
ere  I  hazard  my  aafe  beritage  of  theae  broad  lands  in  the 
aerric«  of  that  House  which  is  reported  to  be  ungrateful,  aod 
which  is  certainly  exiled." 

After  this  prudent  and  notable  resolution,  I  took  up  the 
sword,  re-ezamined  it,  kissed  the  hilt  once  and  the  blade 
twice,  put  it  under  my  pillow,  sent  for  my  ralet,  nndreseedt 
went  to  bed,  feil  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  teaohing  the 
Mareohal  de  Villars  the  thruat  en  teeonde. 

But  Fate,  that  arch-gossip,  who,  like  her  prototypes  oni 
earth,  aettlea  all  our  afFairs  for  os  without  oor  knowledge  of 
the  matter,  had  decreed  that  my  friendship  with  the  Abbä 
Montreuil  ahoold  be  of  rery  ahort  continuance,  and  that  my 
adventurea  on  earth  Bhoold  flow  through  a  difEerent  Channel 
than,  in  all  probability,  tbey  would  have  done  under  his 
Spiritual  direction. 

1  "  Bot  ihonld  tbcre  dumce  «nj  occaBion  or 
thongh  ttül  decoroni  gutnenM." 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

▲  MY8TEBI0U8  LETTER.  —  A  DUEL.  —  THE  DEPABTITBE  OF   ONE 

OF  THE   FAMILT. 

The  next  moming  I  communicated  to  the  AVM  mj  inten- 
tion  of  proceeding  to  London.  He  received  it  with  favour. 
"I  myself,"  said  he,  "shall  soon  meet  you  there:  my  office  in 
your  family  has  expired;  and  your  mother,  after  so  long  an 
absence,  will  perhaps  readily  dispense  with  my  spiritual  ad- 
vice  to  her.  But  time  presses :  since  you  depart  so  soon,  give 
me  an  audience  to-night  in  your  apartment.  Perhaps  our 
conyersation  may  be  of  moment." 

I  agreed;  the  hour  was  fixed,  and  I  left  the  Abb^  to  join 
my  uncle  and  his  guests.  While  I  was  employing  among 
them  my  time  and  genius  with  equal  dignity  and  profit,  one 
of  the  servants  informed  me  that  a  man  at  the  gate  wished  to 
see  me — and  alone. 

Somewhat  surprised,  I  foUowed  the  servant  out  of  the  room 
into  the  great  hall,  and  desired  him  to  bid  the  stranger  attend 
me  there.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  small,  dark  man,  dressed 
between  gentility  and  meanness,  made  his  appearance.  He 
greeted  me  with  great  respect,  and  presented  a  letter,  which, 
he  said,  he  was  charged  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands, 
"with,"  he  added  in  a  low  tone,  "a  special  desire  that  none 
should,  tili  I  had  carefuUy  read  it,  be  made  acquainted  with 
ite  Contents."  I  was  not  a  little  startled  by  this  request; 
and,  withdrawing  to  one  of  the  Windows,  broke  the  seal.  A 
letter,  enclosed  in  the  envelope,  in  the  Abb^'s  own  handwrit- 
ing,  was  the  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes.  At  that  instant 
the  Abbd  himself  rushed  into  the  hall.  He  cast  one  hasty 
look  at  the  messenger,  whose  countenance  eyinced  something 
of  surprise  and  constemation  at  beholding  him ;  and,  hasten- 
ing  up  to  me,  grasped  my  band  vehemently,  and,  while  his 
eye  dwelt  upon  the  letter  I  held,  cried,  "Do  not  read  it — not 
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a  Word — not  a  vord :  there  is  poison  io  it  I "  And  so  aaying, 
he  snatched  desperately  at  the  letter.  I  detained  it  from 
him  with  one  band,  and  pualimg  him  aside  with  the  other, 
Said, — ' 

"Pardon  me,  FaÜier,  directly  I  have  read  it  yon  shallhave 
that  pleaflnre, —  not  tili  thenl"  and,  as  I  said  this,  my  eye 
falling  upon  the  letter  diacovered  my  own  name  written  in 
two  places.  My  suspicions  were  aroused.  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  the  Spot  where  the  messenger  had  stood,  with  the  riew  of 
addiessing  aome  question  to  hiro  respecting  his  employer, 
vhen,  to  my  aurprise,  I  perceived  he  vas  already  gone;  I  had 
HO  time,  howerer,  to  follov  him. 

"Boy,"  said  the  Abbi,  gaaping  for  breath,  and  still  aeizing 
me  with  his  lean,  bony  hand, —  "boy,  give  me  that  letter  in- 
Btantly;  I  charge  you  not  to  disobey  me." 

"Yon  forget  yoarself,  Sir,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  shake 
him  off,  "you  forget  3rourself :  there  is  no  longer  between  na 
the  diatinction  of  pupil  and  teachei;  and  if  yott  bare  not  yet 
leamed  the  respect  due  to  my  Station,  sufEer  me  to  teil  yon 
that  it  is  time  you  should." 

"Gire  me  that  letter,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Montreuil, 
changing  his  voice  from  anger  to  aupplication;  "laak  your 
pardon  for  my  violence :  the  letter  does  not  ooncern  you  but 
me;  there  ia  a  secret  in  thoae  lines  which  you  aee  are  in  my 
handwriting  that  impUcatea  my  personal  safety.  Give  it  me, 
my  dear,  dear  son:  your  own  honour,  if  not  yonr  affectioa 
for  me,  demands  that  you  should." 

I  was  staggered.  His  violence  had  confinned  my  suspi- 
cions, but  his  gentleness  weakened  Üiem.  "Besides,"  thought 
I,  "the  handwriting  m  hü;  and  OTen  if  my  life  depended 
upon  reading  the  letter  of  another,  I  do  not  think  my  honour 
would  Buffei  me  to  do  so  against  his  consent."  A  thought 
Struck  me, — 

"  Will  you  swear, "  said  I,  "  that  this  letter  doea  not  ooncern 
me?" 

"Solemniy,"  answered  the  Abb^  raising  his  eyes. 

"  Will  you  swear  that  I  am  not  even  mentioned  in  it  ?  " 

"Upon  peril  of  my  soul,  I  will," 
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'^Liar!  tvaitor!  perjüred  blasphemer!''  cried  I,  in  an  inex* 
pressible  rage,  '4ook  here,  and  here!"  and  I  pointed  out  to 
the  priest  various  lines  in  which  my  name  legibly  and  fre- 
quentlj  occnrred.  A  change  came  over  Montreuil's  face :  he 
released  my  arm  and  staggered  back  against  the  wainscot; 
but  recovering  his  composure  instantaneously,  he  said^  ''I 
forgot,  my  son  —  I  forgot — your  name  is  mentioned,  it  is 
true,  but  with  honourable  eulogy,  that  is  all." 

"Bravo,  honest  Father! "  cried  I,  losing  my  fury  in  admir- 
ing  surprise  at  his  address, —  "  bravo  I  However,  if  that  be 
all,  you  can  have  no  objection  to  allow  me  to  read  the  lines  in 
which  my  name  occurs;  your  benevolence  cannot  refuse  me 
such  a  gratification  as  the  sight  of  your  written  panegyric! " 

"Count  Devereux,"  said  the  Abbe,  sternly,  while  his  dark 
face  worked  with  suppressed  passion,  "this  is  trifling  with 
me,  and  I  warn  you  not  to  push  my  patience  too  f ar.  I  will 
have  that  letter,  or — "he  ceased  abruptly,  and  touched  the 
hilt  of  his  sword. 

"  Dare  you  threaten  me  ?  "  I  said,  and  the  natural  fierceness 
of  my  own  disposition,  deepened  by  vague  and  streng  suspi- 
cions  of  some  treachery  designed  against  me,  spoke  in  the 
tones  of  my  voice. 

"Dare  I?"  repeated  Montreuil,  sinking  and  sharpening  his 
voice  into  a  sort  of  in  ward  screech.  "Dare  I!  —  ay,  were 
your  whole  tribe  arrayed  against  me.  Give  me  the  letter,  or 
you  will  find  me  now  and  forever  your  most  deadly  foe; 
deadly  —  ay  —  deadly,  deadly!"  and  he  shook  his  clenched 
hand  at  me,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  so  malignant 
and  menacing  that  I  drew  back  involuntarily^  and  laid  my 
hand  on  my  sword. 

The  action  seemed  to  give  Montreuil  a  signal  for  which  he 
had  hitherto  waited.  "Draw  then,"  he  said  through  his 
teeth,  and  unsheathed  his  rapier. 

Though  surprised  at  his  determination,  I  was  not  backward 
in  meeting  it.  Thrusting  the  letter  in  my  bosom,  I  drew  my 
sword  in  time  to  parry  a  rapid  and  fierce  thrust.  I  had  ex- 
pected  easily  to  master  Montreuil,  for  I  had  some  skill  at  my 
weapon:  I  was  deceived;  I  found  him  far  more  adroit  than 
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mymlf  in  the  ait  of  offettce;  and  perhapa  it  would  liaTe  fared 
ill  foT  the  hero  of  thia  narratiTd  had  Mootreuil  deemed  it 
wise  to  diraot  against  my  life  all  the  scienoe  he  posseBsed. 
But  the  moment  out  svordn  crossed,  the  con^titutional  oool- 
ness  of  the  man,  irMch  n^pe  or  fear  had  for  a  brief  time  ban- 
iahed,  returned  at  oaoe,  and  he  probably  saw  that  it  would  be 
as  dai^erouB  to  him  to  take  away  the  life  of  hit  pupil  aa  to 
forfeit  the  paper  for  which  he  fought.  He,  therefore,  ap- 
peared  to  bend  oll  his  efforta  tovards  diaarming  me.  Whether 
or  not  he  would  have  effected  thia  it  is  bard  to  asy,  for  my 
blood  wa«  up,  and  any  neglect  of  my  antagonia^  in  attainiag 
an  object  very  dangeroua,  when  engaged  vith  a  skilful  and 
quick  awordaman,  might  hare  eent  him  to  the  place  from 
which'  the  prayeia  of  hia  brethren  bare  (we  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve)  releaaed  ao  many  thooaanda  of  aonü.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  aerrants,  who  at  first  thonght  the  elaahing  of  awords  waa 
the  wantOQ  Sport  of  Bome  young  gallanta  aa  yet  new  to  the 
honour  of  wearing  them,  grew  alarmed  l^  the  continuance  of 
the  aound,  and  flocked  hurriedly  to  the  place  of  conteat.  At 
their  intruaion  we  mutually  drew  back.  Becoveriog  my  pres- 
ence  of  mind  (it  was  a  posaesaion  I  very  eaaily  lost  at  that 
time),  I  aaw  the  nnaeemlineaa  of  fighting  with  my  preceptor, 
and  a  prieat.  I  therefore  borst,  though  awkwardly  enougji, 
into  a  laogh,  and,  affecting  to  treat  the  tiStär  aa  a  friendly 
trial  of  skill  between  the  Ahb6  and  myaelf,  reaheathed  my 
Bword  and  dismiaaed  the  intruders,  who,  evidently  diabelieving 
my  Tersion  of  the  atory,  retreated  alowly,  and  exchanging 
looks.  Montrenil,  who  had  acarcely  aeoonded  my  attempt  to 
gloBS  OTer  our  rencontre,  now  approached  me. 

"Count,"  he  aaid,  with  a  coUeoted  and  oool  voice,  "sufler 
me  to  tequest  you  to  exohange  three  vords  with  me  in  a  apot 
less  liable  than  this  to  Interruption." 

"  FoUow  me  then  I "  said  I ;  and  I  led  the  way  to  a  part  of 
the  grounda  which  lay  remote  and  eequestered  from  intruaion. 
I  theo  tumed  round,  and  perceirod  that  the  Abbe  had  left 
hia  sword  behind.  "How  ia  thia?"  I  said,  pointing  to 
hia  nnarmed  aide,  "have  you  not  come  hither  to  renew  our 
engagement  7  " 
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"NoI**  answered  Montreuil,  "I  repent  me  of  my  sudden 
haste,  and  I  have  resolved  to  deny  myself  all  further  possi- 
bility  of  unseemly  warfare.  That  letter,  young  man,  I  still 
demand  from  you;  I  demanded  it  from  your  own  sense  of 
honour  and  of  right:  it  was  written  by  me;  it  was  not  in- 
tended  for  your  eye;  it  contains  secrets  implicating  the  lives 
of  others  besides  myself;   now,  read  it  if  you  will." 

''You  are  right,  Sir,"  said  I,  after  a  short  pause;  ''there  is 
the  letter;  never  shall  it  be  said  of  Morton  Devereux  that  he 
hazarded  his  honour  to  secure  his  saf ety.  But  the  tie  between 
US  is  broken  now  and  forever! " 

So  saying,  I  flung  down  the  debated  epistle,  and  strode 
away.  I  re-entered  the  great  hall.  I  saw  by  one  of  the  Win- 
dows a  sheet  of  paper;  I  picked  it  up,  and  perceived  that  it 
was  the  envelope  in  which  the  letter  had  been  enclosed.  It 
contained  only  these  lines,  addressed  me  in  French:  — 

A  friend  of  the  lata  Marshai  Devereux  encloses  to  his  son  a  letter,  the 
Contents  of  which  it  is  essential  for  his  safety  that  he  should  know. 

C.  D.  B. 

"UmphI"  said  I,  "avery  satisfactory  intimation,  consid- 
ering  that  the  son  of  the  late  Marshai  Devereux  is  so  very 
well  assured  that  he  shall  not  know  one  line  of  the  contents 
of  the  said  letter.  But  let  me  see  after  this  messenger  I "  and 
I  immediately  hastened  to  Institute  inquiry  respeeting  him. 
I  found  that  he  was  already  gone;  on  leaving  the  hall  he  had 
remounted  his  horse  and  taken  his  departure.  One  servanty 
however,  had  seen  him,  as  he  passed  the  front  court,  address 
a  few  words  to  my  valet,  Desmarais,  who  happened  to  be 
loitering  there.    I  summoned  Desmarais  and  questioned  him. 

"The  dirty  fellow,"  said  the  Frenchman,  pointing  to  his 
spattered  stockings  with  a  lachrymose  air,  "splashed  me,  by 
a  prance  of  his  horse,  from  head  to  foot,  and  while  I  was 
screaming  for  very  anguish,  he  stopped  and  said,  'Teil  the 
Count  Devereux  that  I  was  unable  to  tarry,  but  that  the 
letter  requires  no  answer.'" 

I  consoied  Desmarais  for  his  misfortune,  and  hastened  to 
my  uncle  with  a  determination  to  reveal  to  him  all  that  had 
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occnrred.  Sir  William  was  in  bis  dressing-room,  und  his 
gentleman  iras  very  busy  in  adoming  hia  wig.  I  entreated 
bim  to  dismias  tbe  eoiffeur,  and  tben,  witbout  mucb  prelim- 
inary  detail,  acqoainted  bim  witb  all  tbat  had  paaaed  between 
tbe  Abb^  and  myself. 

Tbe  kuigbt  seemed  startled  wben  I  came  to  tbe  story  of  the 
sword.  '"Gad,  Sir  Connt,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?"  aald 
be;  "know  you  not  tbat  tbis  may  be  a  very  tickliab  matter  f 
'Xhe  King  of  France  ia  a  very  great  man,  to  be  sure, —  a  very 
great  man, — and  a  very  fine  gentleman;  bat  you  will  pleaae 
to  remembet  that  we  are  at  war  witb  bis  Majesty,  and  I  can- 
not  gnesa  bow  fax  tbe  acoepting  such  presents  may  be  beld 
treasonable." 

And  Sir  William  shook  his  head  witb  a  moumful  signifi- 
canoe.  "Ah,"  cried  he,  at  last  (wben  I  had  ooncluded  my 
whole  story),  witb  a  eomplaoent  look,  "I  have  not  lived  at 
court,  and  studied  human  natnre,  for  notbing:  and  I  will 
wager  my  best  fnll-bottom  to  a  nigbt-cap  that  tbe  crafty  old 
fox  18  ae  much  a  Jaoobite  ae  be  is  a  n^uel  Tbe  letter  would 
have  proved  it,  Sir;  it  would  have  proved  it! " 

"Bot  what  sball  be  done  now  ?"  aaid  I;  "will  you  snffer 
him  to  remain  any  tonger  in  the  house  ? " 

"Why,"  replied  Öie  knigbt,  suddenly  recoUecting  bis  rev- 
erence  to  the  fair  sex,  "he  is  your  mother's  guest,  not  mine; 
we  mnst  refer  the  matter  to  her.  But  zanns,  Sir,  with  all 
deference  to  her  ladyship,  we  cannot  suffer  onr  house  to  be  a 
conspiraey-batch  as  well  as  a  popisb  ohapel ;  and  to  attempt 
your  life  too — tbe  devil!  Ods  fish,  boy,  I  will  go  to  the 
oountesB  myself,  if  you  will  just  let  NlohollB  finiah  my  wig, 
— never  attend  tbe  ladies  en  diahahüli, —  always,  witb  tbem, 
take  care  of  your  person  most,  wbeo  you  most  want  to  die- 
play  your  mind; "  and  my  nnele  ringing  a  little  silver  bell  on 
his  dressing-table,  tbe  sound  immediately  brought  Nicholls 
to  his  toi  let. 

Trusting  the  cause  to  the  zeal  of  my  uncle,  whose  batred  to 
the  ecclesiastic  would,  I  knew,  be  an  efScacions  adjunct  to 
his  diplomatic  address,  and  not  nnwUIing  to  avoid  being  my* 
seif  the  person  to  acquaint  my  mother  with  tbe  suspeoted  de- 
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linquency  of  her  favourite,  I  hastened  from  the  knight's 
apartment  in  searcli  of  Aubrey.  He  was  not  in  the  house. 
His  attendants  (f  or  my  unde,  with  old-f  ashioned  grandeur  of 
respect,  suitable  to  his  great  wealth  and  aristocratic  temper, 
allotted  to  each  of  us  a  separate  suite  of  servants  as  well  as 
of  apartments)  believed  he  was  in  the  park.  Thither  I  re- 
paired,  and  found  him,  at  length,  seated  by  an  old  tree,  with 
a  large  book  of  a  religious  cast  bef ore  him,  on  which  his  eyes 
were  intently  bent. 

"I  rejoice  to  have  found  thee,  my  gentle  brother,"  said  I, 
throwing  myself  on  the  green  turf  by  his  side;  "in  truth  you 
have  chosen  a  fitting  and  fair  place  for  study." 

"I  have  chosen,"  said  Aubrey,  "a  place  meet  for  the  pe- 
culiar  study  I  am  engrossed  in;  for  where  can  we  better  read 
of  the  power  and  benevolence  of  (Jod  than  among  the  living 
testimonies  of  both?  Beautiful  —  how  very  beautifull  —  is 
this  happy  World;  but  I  fear,"  added  Aubrey,  and  the  glow  of 
his  countenance  died  away, —  "I  fear  that  we  enjoy  it  too 
much." 

'^  We  hold  different  interpretations  of  our  creed  then,"  said 
I,  "for  I  esteem  enjoyment  the  best  proof  of  gratitude;  nor 
do  I  think  we  can  pay  a  more  acceptable  duty  to  the  Father 
of  all  Goodness  than  by  showing  ourselves  sensible  of  the 
favours  He  bestows  upon  us." 

Aubrey  shook  his  head  gently,  but  replied  not. 

"Yes,"  resumed  I,  after  a  pause, —  "yes,  it  is  indeed  a  glo- 
rious  and  fair  world  which  we  have  for  our  inheritance.  Look 
how  the  sunlight  sleeps  yonder  upon  fields  covered  with  golden 
com;  and  seems,  like  the  divine  benevolence  of  which  you 
spoke,  to  smile  upon  the  luxuriance  which  its  power  created. 
This  carpet  at  our  feet,  covered  with  flowers  that  breathe, 
s weet  as  good  deeds,  to  Heaven ;  the  stream  that  breaks  through 
that  distant  copse,  laughing  in  the  light  of  noon,  and  sending 
its  voice  through  the  hill  and  woodland,  like  a  messenger  of 
glad  tidings;  the  green  boughs  over  our  head,  vocal  with  a 
thousand  songs,  all  inspirations  of  a  joy  too  exquisite  for  si- 
lence ;  the  very  leaves,  which  seem  to  dance  and  quiver  with 
delight, —  think  you,  Aubrey,  that  these  are  so  sullen  3S  not 
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to  retam  thanks  for  the  happiness  they  Imbibe  vith  being : 
what  are  tliose  thanks  but  the  incense  of  tfaeir  joy  ?  The 
öov«rB  Bend  it  ap  to  heaveii  in  fragrance;  the  air  and  the 
wäre,  in  mnaio.  Shall  the  haart  of  man  be  the  osly  pait  of 
His  creation  that  shaU  diahonour  His  worahip  irith  lameota- 
tion  and  gloom?  When  the  inspired  writen  call  upon  üb  to 
praise  our  Creator,  do  they  not  say  to  jia,—'B6Joi[ful  ia  your 
God? ' " 

"  Hov  caa  ve  be  joyful  with  the  Judgment-Dtiy  erer  before 
OS?"  aaid  Anbrey;  "how  can  we  be  joyful"  (and  hereadark 
shade  crossed  bis  eountenanoe,  and  his  lip  trembled  with 
emotion)  "  while  the  deadly  pa8sions  of  this  irorld  plead  and 
rankle  at  the  heart  ?  Ob,  none  but  they  vho  have  known  the 
füll  blessedness  of  a  commune  with  Heaven  can  dreajn  of  the 
whole  anguish  and  agony  of  the  conacience,  when  it  feels  it- 
self  snllied  by  the  mire  and  cruahed  by  the  load  of  earthl " 
Aubrey  panaed,  and  Mb  words,  hi»  tone,  his  look,  made  upon 
me  a  powerful  impresaion.  I  was  aboat  to  answer,  when, 
intermpting  me,  he  said,  "Let  us  talk  not  of  these  matters; 
Bpeak  to  me  on  more  worldly  topics." 

"I  soaght  yoa,"  said  I,  "that  I  might  do  so,"  and  I  pro- 
ceeded  to  detail  to  Aubrey  as  much  of  my  private  intercourse 
with  the  Abbj  as  I  deemed  neceasary  in  order  to  warn  bim 
from  too  close  a  confidence  in  the  wily  ecclesiastic.  Aubrey 
Hstened  to  me  with  eameat  attention:  the  affair  of  the  letter; 
the  gross  falsehood  of  the  priest  in  denying  the  mention  of 
my  name,  in  his  epistle,  evidently  diamayed  him.  "But," 
Said  he,  after  a  long  silence, —  "but  it  ia  not  for  us,  Morton, 
— weak,  Ignorant,  inexperienced  as  we  are,— to  judge  prema* 
torely  of  cur  spiritoal  pastors.  To  them  also  ia  given  a  far 
greater  lioense  of  conduct  tban  to  na,  and  ways  enveloped  in 
what  to  onr  eyes  are  mystery  and  shade;  nay,  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  mnch  lesa  impiona  to  queation  the  paths  of 
God's  chosen  than  to  scmtinize  thoae  of  the  Deity  Himself." 

"Aubrey,  Aubrey,  this  ia  childiah!"  said  I,  somewhat 
moved  to  auger.  "Mystery  ia  always  the  trick  of  impoature: 
God's  chosen  ehould  be  distingniahed  from  their  flock  only 
by  superior  rirtne,  and  not  by  a  superior  privilege  in  deceit." 
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'^But|''  Said  Aubrey,  pointing  to  a  passage  in  the  book  be- 
fore  bim,  ''see  wbat  a  preacher  of  the  word  has  saidP'  and 
Aubrey  reoited  one  of  the  most  dangerous  maxims  in  priest- 
crafty  as  reverently  as  if  he  were  quoting  from  the  Scripture 
itself«  ** '  The  nakedness  of  truth  should  never  be  too  openly 
exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  vulgär.  It  was  wisely  feigned  by 
the  ancients  that  Truth  did  lie  concealed  in  a  well! ' " 

'' Yes/'  said  I,  with  enthusiasm,  ^'but  that  well  is  like  the 
holy  stream  at  Dodona^  which  has  the  gift  of  enlightening 
those  who  seek  it,  and  the  power  of  illumining  every  torch 
which  touches  the  surface  of  its  water  I " 

Whatever  answer  Aubrey  might  have  made  was  interrupted 
by  my  uncle,  who  appeared  approaching  towards  us  with  un- 
usual  satisfaction  depicted  on  his  comely  countenance. 

'' Well,  boySy  well,"  said  he,  when  he  came  within  hearing, 
"  a  holyday  for  you  I  Ods  fish, — and  a  holier  day  than  my  old 
house  has  known  since  its  former  proprietor,  Sir  Hugo,  of 
valorous  memory,  demolished  the  nunnery,  of  which  some 
remains  yet  stand  on  yonder  eminence.  Morton,  my  man  of 
might,  the  thing  is  done;  the  court  is  purified;  the  wicked 
one  is  departed.  Look  here,  and  be  as  happy  as  I  am  at  our 
release; "  and  he  threw  me  a  note  in  Montreuil's  writing:^- 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  DEVEREUX,  KT. 

My  Honoured  Frieih),  —  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  between 

^our  eldest  nephew,  Count  Morton  Devereux,  and  mjself,  in  which  he 

desired  me  to  remember,  not  only  that  our  former  relationship  of  tutor 

and  pupil  was  at  an  end,  but  that  friendship  for  his  person  was  incom- 

patible  with  the  respect  due  to  his  superior  Station,  I  can  neither  so  ^ur 

degrade  the  dignity  of  letters,  nor,  above  all,  so  meanly  debase  the 

sanctity  of  my  divine  profession,  as  any  longer  to  remain  beneatli  yonr 

hospitable  roof,  —  a  guest  not  only  unwelcome  to,  but  insulted  by,  your 

relation  and  apparent  heir.     SufiFer  me  to  ofiFer  you  my  gratitude  for  the 

favours  you  have  hitherto  bestowed  on  me,  and  to  bid  you  farewell  for* 

ever. 

I  have  the  hononr  to  be, 

With  the  most  profound  respect,  etc., 

Julian  Moivtrbuil. 
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"Well,  sir,  whatBay  yon?"  cried  mynncle,  Btanping  hia 
cane  firmly  on  tho  ground,  when  I  had  finished  leading  the 
letter,  and  had  transmitted  it  to  Aubtey. 

"  Tbat  the  good  Abbä  has  displayed  bis  UBual  skill  in  oom- 
positioD.  And  my  motlier  ?  Is  she  imbued  with  out  opinion 
of  his  priestship  ?  " 

"Kot  ezactly,  I  fear.  However,  Heaven  bless  her,  she  is 
too  soft  to  say  'nay.'  Bat  tbose  Jesuite  are  so  smooth- 
tongued  to  womeD.  'Gad,  they  threaten  damnation  with  such 
an  irreetstible  air,  that  they  are  aa  much  like  William  the 
CoQqoeror  as  Edirard  the  Confessor.  Hai  master  Aubrey, 
have  you  become  amorous  of  the  old  Jaoobite,  that  you  sigh 
orer  bis  crabbed  writing,  as  if  it  were  a  hiüet-dotix  ?  " 

"  There  seems  a  great  deal  of  f  eeling  in  vhat  he  says,  Sir,** 
Said  Anbrey,  retoming  the  letter  to  my  uncle. 

"Feeling!"  ciied  tfae  knight;  "ay,  the  reverend  gentry  al- 
waya  bare  a  marrelloosly  tendet  feeling  foi  their  own  intetes^ 
— eh,  Morton?" 

"Bight,  dear  sir,"  saidl,  wishing  to  change  a  sabject  whioh 
Iknewmight  hortAabrey;  "butshould  wenot  joinyon  party 
of  dames  and  damsela  ?  I  see  they  are  about  to  make  a  water 
excnrsion." 

"  'Sdeath,  sir,  with  all  my  heatt,"  cried  the  good-natored 
knight;  "I  love  to  see  the  dear  creatures  amuse  themselTesi 
for,  to  teil  you  the  truth,  Morton,"  said  he,  sinkii^  bis  voioe 
into  a  knowing  whisper,  "the  best  thing  to  keep  them  from 
playing  the  devll  is  to  encour^^  them  in  playing  the  fooll " 
and,  laughing  heartily  at  the  jest  he  had  purloined  from  one 
of  his  farourite  writers,  Sir  Williaia  led  the  way  to  the 
water-party. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

BBING  A  CHAPTEB  OF  TRIFLES. 

Ths  Abb^  disappearedl  It  is  astonishing  how  well  every- 
body  bore  bis  departure.  My  mother  scarcely  spoke  on  the 
subject;  but  along  the  irrefragable  smoothness  of  her  temper- 
ament  all  things  glided  without  resistanoe  to  their  course,  or 
trace  where  they  had  been.  Grerald,  who,  oceupied  solely  in 
rural  sports  or  rostic  loves,  seldom  mingled  in  the  festivities 
of  the  house,  was  equally  silent  on  the  subject.  Aubrey 
looked  grieved  for  a  day  or  two:  but  bis  eountenance  soon 
settled  into  its  customary  and  grave  softness;  and,  in  less 
than  a  week,  so  little  was  the  Abbe  spoken  of  or  missed  that 
you  would  scarcely  have  imagined  Julian  Montreuil  had  ever 
passed  the  threshold  of  our  gate.  The  oblivion  of  one  buried 
is  nothing  to  the  oblivion  of  one  disgraced. 

Meanwhile  I  pressed  for  my  departure;  and,  at  length,  the 
day  was  finally  fixed.  Ever  since  that  conversation  with 
Lady  Hasselton  which  has  been  set  before  the  reader,  that 
lady  had  lingered  and  lingered  —  though  the  house  was  grow- 
ing  empty,  and  London,  in  all  seasons,  was,  according  to  her, 
better  than  the  oountry  in  any — until  the  Count  Devereux, 
with  that  amiable  modesty  which  so  especially  characterized 
him,  began  to  suspect  that  the  Lady  Hasselton  lingered  on 
his  account.  This  emboldened  that  bashful  personage  to 
press  in  eamest  for  the  fourth  seat  in  the  beauty's  carriage, 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  conversation  before  mentioned  had 
been  previously  offered  to  him  in  jest.  After  a  great  affecta- 
tion  of  horror  at  the  proposal,  the  Lady  Hasselton  yielded. 
She  had  always,  she  said,  been  dotingly  fond  of  children, 
and  it  was  certainly  very  shocking  to  send  such  a  chit  as  the 
little  Cotmt  to  London  by  himself  • 
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My  uncle  was  charmed  irith  the  airangemeiit.  The  beanty 
was  a  peculiar  farourtte  of  bis,  and,  in  fact,  be  was  some- 
times  pleased  to  bint  that  be  bad  private  reasons  for  Ioto 
towards  her  motber's  daugbter.  Of  tbe  tnitb  of  tbia  Insinua- 
tion I  am,  bowever,  more  tban  somewhat  sospicious,  and  be- 
lieve  it  was  only  a  little  ruae  of  tbe  good  knigbt,  in  Order  to 
Gxcuee  tbe  vent  of  tbose  kindly  affections  witb  wbicb  (wbile 
tbe  beartlesa  tone  of  tbe  oompany  bis  youtb  bad  freqoented 
made  bim  ashamed  to  own  it)  bis  breast  oreräowed.  Tbere 
was  in  Lady  Hasselton'a  familiarity — ber  ease  of  manner  — 
a  certain  good-nature  mingied  witb  ber  affectation,  and  a  gay 
ety  of  spirit,  wbicb  nerer  &^ged, —  sometbing  greatly  calcn- 
lated  to  win  farour  witb  a  man  of  my  nncle's  temper. 

An  old  gentleman  vbo  filled  in  her  family  tbe  offloe  ot 
"tbe  Chevalier"  in  a  French  one;  namely,  who  told  atories, 
not  too  long,  and  dld  not  cballenge  yon  for  intermpting  tbem; 
wbo  bad  a  good  air,  and  unezceptionable  pedigree, — a  tum 
for  wit,  literature,  note-writing,  and  tbe  management  of  lap- 
dogs;  wbo  conld  attend  Madame  to  anotions,  plays,  courts. 
and  tbe  puppet-sbow ;  wbo  bad  a  rigbt  to  the  best  Company, 
but  would,  on  a  signal,  gire  up  bis  seat  to  any  one  tbe  pretty 
eaprideute  wbom  he  Berved  might  select  from  the  worst, —  in 
Short  a  very  useful,  cbanning  personage,  "vastly"  liked  \)y 
all,  and  "  prodigiously  "  respected  by  none, — tbis  gentleman, 
I  say,  by  name  Mr.  Lovell,  had  attended  ber  ladyship  in  her 
excursiOQ  to  Devereux  Court.  Besides  bim  tbere  came  also  a 
widow  lady,  a  distant  relation,  witb  one  eye  and  a  Sharp 
tongue,  —  tbe  Lady  Xeedlebam,  whom  the  beauty  carried 
about  with  her  as  a  sort  of  gouvemante  or  duenna.  These 
eicellent  peraons  made  my  eompagnotu  de  voyage,  and  filled 
the  remaining  complemente  of  the  coach.  To  say  tnith,  and 
to  say  nothing  of  my  tendres»n  for  tbe  Lady  Hasselton,  I  vaa 
rery  anxious  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  crawling  up  to  the  town 
like  a  green  beeile,  in  my  nncle's  verdaut  cbariot,  with  the 
four  Flanders  mares  trained  not  to  exceed  two  milea  an  bonr. 
And  my  Lady  Hasselton'a  jn-tvo^e  raileries  —  for  she  was 
really  well  bred,  and  made  &o  jest  of  my  nncle's  antiquities  of 
taste,  in  bis  presenoe,  at  least  —  bad  considerably  heightened 
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my  intuitive  dislike  to  that  mode  of  transporting  myself  to 
the  metropolis.  The  day  before  my  departurei  Gerald,  for 
the  first  time,  spoke  of  it. 

Glancing  towajds  the  mirror,  which  gave  in  fall  oontrast 
the  magnificent  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  smaller  pro- 
portion8  and  plainer  f eatures  of  my  own,  he  said  with  a  sneer, 
^'  Yonr  appearance  must  create  a  wonderfol  Sensation  in  town." 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  said  I,  taking  his  words  literally,  and 
arraying  my  laced  cravat  with  the  air  of  a  petit-mattre. 

"What  a  wit  the  Count  has!"  whispered  the  Duchess  of 
Lacklandy  who  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hope  of  the  eider 
brother. 

''WitI"  said  the  Lady  Hasselton;  ''poor  child,  he  is  a 
perfect  simpletonl'^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  HOTHEB  AND  SON. — YIBTUB    SH0X7LD   BB  THE  SOYEBEION 
OF  THE  FEELIKGSy    NOT  THEIB  DESTBOTEB. 

I  TOOK  the  first  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  good  Com- 
pany who  were  so  divided  in  opinion  as  to  my  mental  accom- 
plishments,  and  repaired  to  my  mother;  for  whom,  despite  of 
her  evenness  of  disposition,  verging  towards  insensibility,  I 
feit  a  powerful  and  ineffaceable  affection.  Indeed,  if  purity 
of  life,  rectitude  of  intentions,  and  fervour  of  piety  can  win 
love,  none  ever  deserved  it  more  than  she.  It  was  a  pity 
that,  with  such  admirable  qualities,  she  had  not  more  dili- 
gehtly  cultivated  her  affections.  The  seed  was  not  wanting; 
but  it  had  been  neglected.  Originally  intended  for  the  veil, 
she  had  been  taught,  early  in  life,  that  much  feeling  was  sy- 
nonymous  with  much  sin;  and  she  had  so  long  and  so  carefuUy 
repressed  in  her  heart  every  attempt  of  the  forbidden  fruit  to 
put  forth  a  Single  blossom,  that  the  soil  seemed  at  last  to  have 
become  incapable  of  bearing  it.     If,  in  one  comer  of  this 


barren  bot  sacred  spot,  some  green  and  tenäer  vfirdure  of 
aSectioa  did  exist,  it  was,  vitli  a  partial  and  petty  reserve 
for  my  twin-brother,  tept  excluflive,  and  consecrated  to 
Aabiey.  His  congenial  habits  of  pions  silence  and  rigid  de- 
Totion;  bis  Boftnese  of  tempei;  Mb  utter  freedom  from  all 
bojiab  exceeses,  joined  to  hia  almoet  ai^lie  beauty, — a  quäl- 
ity  whioh,  in  do  female  heart,  ia  ever  witbout  its  value, — 
wen  exactly  caleulated  to  attract  ber  sympatby,  and  vork 
tbemsfllves  into  her  love.  Oerald  was  aleo  regulär  in  bis 
habits,  attentive  to  deTOtion,  and  bad,  from  an  early  period, 
been  bigb  in  tbe  favour  of  her  apiritoal  director.  Oerald, 
too,  if  he  bad  not  tbe  delioate  and  dream-like  beauty  of 
Aabrey,  poesessed  attraotions  of  a  more  maaculine  and  decided 
Order;  and  for  Gerald,  tberefore,  tbe  Countesa  gave  tbe  little 
of  lore  that  she  oould  spare  from  Aubrey.  To  me  sbe  mani- 
feated  tbe  most  utter  indifference.  My  diffioult  and  fastidioos 
temper;  mysarcastio  tum  of  mind;  my  violent and headstrong 
passions ;  my  daring,  reokless  and,  when  roused,  almost  f ero- 
cions  nature, —  all,  eapecially,  revolted  tbe  eren  and  polisbed 
and  qaieseeat  cbaracter  of  my  matemal  parent.  Tbe  little  ez- 
travi^iinces  of  my  cbildbood  seemed  to  her  pure  and  inezperi- 
enoed  mind  tbe  crimes  of  a  heart  natorally  diatorted  and  evil; 
my  jesting  vein,  wbicb,  though  it  never,  even  in  the  vanton- 
ness  of  youtb,  attaoked  the  substanoea  of  good,  seldom  reapected 
its  semblances  and  ita  forma,  sbe  conaidered  as  the  eSiisions  of 
malignity ;  and  eren  the  bursts  of  love,  kindness,  and  benev- 
olence,  wbicb  were  by  no  meana  unfrequent  in  my  wild  and 
motley  cbaracter,  were  so  foreign  to  her  stillnesa  of  tempera- 
ment  that  tbey  only  revolted  ber  by  their  Tiolence,  instead  of 
affecting  ber  by  tbeir  warmtb. 

Xor  did  ahe  like  me  the  better  for  tbe  mutual  understand- 
ing  between  my  uncle  and  myaelf.  On  tbe  contrary,  shocked 
by  tbe  idle  and  gay  tum  of  the  knight'a  conrersation,  the 
frivolities  of  bis  mind,  and  bis  beretical  disregard  for  the 
forms  of  tbe  religious  sect  wbicb  ahe  so  zealously  espoused, 
abe  was  utterly  insensible  to  the  polnts  wbicb  redeemed  and 
ennobled  bis  Sterling  and  generous  cbaracter;  utterly  obtuse 
to  his  warmtb  of  heart, —  bia  overäowing  kindness  of  disposi- 
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tion, — bis  charity, — bis  high  honour^ — his  justice  of  princi- 
ple,  that  nothing  save  benevolence  could  warp, — and  the 
shrewd,  penetrating  sense^  which,  though  often  douded  by 
foibles  and  bnmorous  eccentricity,  still  made  the  Stratum  of 
his  intellectual  composition.  Nevertheless,  despite  her  pre- 
possessions  against  us  both^  there  was  in  her  temper  some- 
thing  so  gentle,  meek,  and  unupbraiding,  that  even  the  sense 
of  injustice  lost  its  sting,  and  one  could  not  belp  loving  the 
softness  of  her  character,  while  one  was  most  ohilled  by  its 
firigidity.  Anger^  hope,  fear,  the  faintest  breath  or  sign  of 
passion,  never  seemed  to  stir  the  breezeless  languor  of  her 
feelings;  and  quiet  was  so  inseparable  from  her  image  that  I 
have  almost  thought^  like  that  people  described  by  Herodotus, 
her  very  sleep  could  never  be  disturbed  by  dreams. 

Yes!  how  fondly,  how  tenderly  I  loved  herl  What  tears. 
Beeret  but  deep,  bitter  but  unreproaching,  have  I  retired  to 
shed,  when  I  caught  her  cold  and  unaffectionate  glance! 
How  (unnoticed  and  uncared  for)  have  I  watched  and  prayed 
and  wept  without  her  door  when  a  transitory  sickness  or 
suffering  detained  her  within ;  and  how,  when  stretched  my- 
self  upon  the  feverish  bed  to  which  my  early  weakness  of 
frame  often  condemned  me, —  how  have  I  counted  the  mo- 
ments  to  her  punctilious  and  brief  visit,  and  started  as  I 
caught  her  footstep,  and  feit  my  heart  leap  within  me  as  she 
approached!  and  then,  as  I  heard  her  cold  tone  and  looked 
upon  her  unmoved  face,  how  bitterly  have  I  tumed  away  with 
all  that  repressed  and  crushed  affection  which  was  construed 
into  sullenness  or  disrespect!  0  mighty  and  enduring  force 
of  early  associations,  that  almost  seems,  in  its  unconquerable 
strength,  to  partake  of  an  innate  prepossession,  that  binds 
the  son  to  the  mother  who  concealed  him  in  her  womb  and 
purchased  life  for  him  with  the  travail  of  death!  —  fountain 
of  filial  love,  which  coldness  cannot  f reeze,  nor  injustice  em- 
bitter,  nor  pride  divert  into  fresh  Channels,  nor  time,  and  the 
bot  suns  of  our  toiling  manhood,  exhaust, —  even  at  this  mo- 
ment,  how  livingly  do  you  gush  upon  my  heart,  and  water 
with  your  divine  waves  the  memories  that  yet  flourish  amidst 
the  sterility  of  years ! 
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I  approached  the  apaitments  appropriated  to  my  mother:  I 
knocked  at  her  door;  one  of  her  women  admitted  me.  The 
Couatess  was  sitting  on  a  high-backed  chair,  cnriously 
adomed  with  tapeatry.  Her  feet,  whicli  were  remarkabld 
for  their  beaoty,  vere  apon  a  Telvet  cnahion;  three  hand- 
maids  stood  round  her,  and  ahe  herself  was  bosily  emp]oyed 
in  a  place  of  delicate  embroidery,  an  art  in  wlii(^  she  emi' 
nently  exoelled. 

"Tlie  Coont,  Madami"  aaid  the  woman  who  had  admitted 
me,  placing  a  chair  beside  my  mother,  and  then  tetiring  to 
join  her  sister  maidens. 

"Good  day  to  yon,  my  aon,"  said  the  Gonntess,  llfting  her 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  dropping  them  again  upon  her 
work. 

"  I  have  come  to  seek  you,  dearest  mother,  as  I  knoT  not, 
if,  among  the  crovd  of  guesta  and  amosements  irhich  Bnr- 
round  OS,  I  shall  enjoy  another  opportunity  of  having  a  pri- 
vate conTersation  wi^  you:  viU  it  please  yon  to  diamiss  yoor 
Tomen  ?  " 

My  mother  ^ain  lifted  up  her  eyes.  "  And  why,  my  son  ? 
snrely  there  can  be  nothing  between  us  which  requires  their 
absence;   what  is  yonr  reason?" 

"I  leaye  you  to-morrow,  Madam:  is  it  stränge  that  a  son 
shouLl  irish  to  aee  his  mother  alone  before  his  departure  ?  " 

"By  no  means,  Morton;  but  yonr  absence  Till  not  be  very 
long,  will  it  ?  " 

"Forgive  my  importnni^,  dear  Mother;  bnt  teiü  you  dis- 
miss  your  attendants  ? " 

"If  you  wish  it,  oertainly;  but  I  dislike  feeling  alone, 
especiaily  in  these  large  rooms;  nor  did  I  think  beii^  uo- 
attended  quite  conslstent  with  our  rank:  howerer,  I  never 
contradict  you,  my  son,"  and  the  Conntess  directed  her 
women  to  wait  in  the  anteioom. 

"Well,  Morton,  what  is  your  wish  ?  " 

"  Only  to  bid  you  f arewell,  and  to  ask  if  London  contains 
nothing  which  yon  will  commission  me  to  obtain  for  you  ?  " 

The  Gountess  again  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work.  "I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  son;  thia  ia  a  very  deli-; 
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cate  attention  on  yonr  part.  I  am  inf ormed  that  stomachers 
are  wom  a  thought  less  pointed  than  they  were.  I  care  not, 
you  well  know,  for  such  vanities;  but  respect  for  the  mem- 
oiy  of  yonr  illnstrious  father  renders  me  desirous  to  retain  a 
seemly  appearance  to  the  world,  and  my  women  shall  give 
you  written  Instructions  thereon  to  Madame  Tourville;  she 
lives  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  is  the  only  person  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  these  matters.  She  is  a  woman  who  has  known 
misfortune,  and  appreciates  the  sorrowful  and  subdued  tastes 
of  those  whom  an  exalted  Station  has  not  preserved  from  like 
afflictions.  So  you  go  to-morrow:  will  you  get  me  the  scis* 
sors  ?  They  are  on  the  ivory  table  yonder.  When  do  you 
retum  ?  '* 

"Perhaps  never!"  said  I,  abruptly. 

"Never,  Morton;  how  Singular  —  why?" 

"I  may  join  the  army,  and  be  kUled." 

*'I  hope  not.  Dear,  how  cold  it  is:  will  you  shut  the  win- 
dow  ?  pray  forgive  my  troubling  you,  but  you  wotUd  send 
away  the  women.  Join  the  army,  you  say  ?  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous  profession;  your  poor  father  might  be  alive  now  but 
for  having  embraoed  it;  nevertheless,  in  a  righteous  cause, 
under  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  there  is  great  glory  to  be  obtained 
beneath  its  banners.  Alas,  however,  for  its  private  evils! 
alas,  for  the  orphan  and  the  widowl  You  will  be  sure,  my 
dear  son,  to  give  the  note  to  Madame  Tourville  herseif  ?  Her 
assistants  have  not  her  knowledge  of  my  misfortunes,  nor 
indeed  of  my  exact  proportions;  and  at  my  age,  and  in  my 
desolate  State,  I  would  fain  be  decorous  in  these  things, — 
and  that  reminds  me  of  dinner.  Have  you  aught  eise  to  say, 
Morton  ?  " 

"YesI''  Said  I,  suppressing  my  emotions,  "yes,  Mother! 
do  bestow  on  me  one  warm  wish,  one  kind  word,  before  we 
part:  see, —  I  kneel  for  your  blessing, — will  you  not  give  it 
me?" 

"Bless  you,  my  child, —  bless  youl  look  you  now;  I  have 
dropped  my  needle!" 

I  rose  hastily,  bowed  prof oundly  (my  mother  retumed  the 
courtesy  with  the  grace  peculiar  to  herseif),  and  withdrew. 
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I  hurried  iato  the  gre&t  drawing-room,  found  Lady  Keedle- 
ham  alone,  ruahed  out  in  despair,  enoouuteted  the  Lady  Has- 
selton, and  coquetted  with  her  the  rest  of  the  eveBrng.  Vain 
hopel  to  fo^et  ooe's  real  feelinga  by  pretending  those  one 
never  feltl 

The  aext  moming,  then,  after  suitable  adieax  to  all  (Gerald 
exoepted)  whom  I  left  behlnd;  after  some  teais  too  from  my 
nncle,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  preaence  of  the  Lady 
Hasselton,  I  oould  have  retnmed  with  interest;  and  after  a 
long  oaresB  to  his  dog  Ponto,  which  now,  in  parting  with  that 
dear  old  man,  seemed  to  me  as  d(^  never  eeemed  before,  I 
hurried  into  the  Beauty's  carriage,  bade  farewell  forever  to 
the  Bubiccm  of  liife,  and  commenced  my  career  of  manhood 
and  citizenship  by  learning,  ander  the  taitioa  of  the  prettiest 
coqaette  of  her  time,  the  dignified  dutiea  of  a  Court  Gallant 
and  a  Town  Bean. 


BOOK  IL 


CHAPTEK  I. 

THB  HBBO  IN  LOKDON. — PLEA8URE  IS  OFTEN  THB  SHOBTEST, 
AS  IT  18  THB  BABLIBST  BOAD  TO  WISDOM,  AKD  WB  HAT 
SAT  OF  THB  WOBLD  WHAT  ZBAL-OP-THE-LAKD-BUST  8ATS 
OF  THB  PIO-BOOTH,  *'WB  BSCAPB  80  MUCH  OF  THB  OTHBB 
YAKITIBS   BY   OUB  BABLT  BNTEBIKG." 

It  had,  when  I  first  went  to  town,  just  become  the  fashion 
for  young  men  of  fortune  to  keep  honse,  and  to  give  their 
bachelor  establishments  the  importance  hitherto  reserved  for 
the  honsehold  of  a  Benedict. 

Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  a  suite  of  apartments,  mag- 
nificently  fumished,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court.  An  ante- 
room  is  crowded  with  divers  persona,  all  messengers  in  the 
various  negotiations  of  pleasure.  There,  a  French  valet, — 
that  inestimable  valet,  Jean  Desmarais, — sitting  over  a  small 
fire,  was  watching  the  Operations  of  a  coffee-pot,  and  convers- 
ing,  in  a  mutilated  attempt  at  the  language  of  our  nation, 
though  with  the  enviable  fluency  of  his  own,  with  the  various 
loiterers  who  were  beguiling  the  hours  they  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  an  audience  of  the  master  himself,  by  laughing  at 
the  master's  Gallic  representative.  There  stood  a  tailor  with 
his  books  of  pattems  just  imported  from  Paris, — that  modern 
Prometheus,  who  makes  a  man  what  he  isl  Next  to  him  a 
tall,  gaunt  fellow,  in  a  coat  covered  with  tamished  lace,  a 
night-cap  wig,  and  a  large  whip  in  his  hands,  comes  to  vouch 
for  the  pedigree  and  excellence  of  the  three  horses  he  intends 
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to  dispose  o^  out  of  pure  love  and  amity  for  the  buyer.  By 
the  Window  stood  a  thin  starveling  poet,  who,  like  the  gram- 
TT^ariftn  of  CoSy  might  have  put  lead  in  his  poekets  to  prevent 
being  blown  away,  had  he  not,  with  a  more  patemal  precau- 
tion,  put  80  much  in  his  works  that  he  had  left  none  to  spare. 
Ezoellent  trick  of  the  times,  when  ten  guineas  can  purchase 
erery  yirtue  under  the  sun,  and  when  an  author  thinks  to 
rindicate  the  sins  of  his  book  by  proving  the  admirable  quali* 
ties  of  the  paragon  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.^  There  with  an 
air  of  supercilious  contempt  upon  his  smooth  cheeks,  a  page, 
in  purple  and  silver,  sat  upon  the  table,  swinging  his  legs  to 
and  fro,  and  big  with  all  the  reflected  importance  of  a  Inllet" 
daux.  There  stood  the  pert  haberdasher,  with  his  box  of  sil- 
ver-fringed  gloves,  and  lace  which  Diana  might  have  wom. 
At  that  time  there  was  indeed  no  enemy  to  female  chastity 
like  the  former  article  of  man-millinery:  the  delicate  white* 
ness  of  the  glove,  the  starry  splendour  of  the  fringe,  were  ir* 
resistible,  and  the  &ir  Adoma,  in  poor  Lee's  tragedy  of 
^Caesar  Borgia,"  is  far  from  the  only  lady  who  has  been 
killed  by  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Next  to  the  haberdasher,  dingy  and  dull  of  aspect,  a  book* 
hunter  beut  beneath  the  load  of  old  works  gathered  from  stall 
and  shedy  and  about  to  be  re*sold  acoording  to  the  price  ex* 
acted  from  all  literary  gallants  who  affect  to  unite  the  fine 
gentleman  with  the  profound  scholar.  A  little  girl,  whose 
brazen  face  and  voluble  tongue  betrayed  the  growth  of  her 
intellectual  faculties,  leaned  against  the  wainscot,  and  re- 
peatedi  in  the  anteroom,  the  tart  repartees  which  her  mis* 
tress  (the  most  celebrated  aotress  of  the  day)  uttered  on  the 
stage;  while  a  stont,  stordy,  bull-headed  genüeman,  in  a  gray 
surtout  and  a  blaok  wig,  mingled  with  the  yarious  voices  of 
the  motley  group  the  gentle  phrases  of  Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
from  which  place  of  polite  merriment  he  came  charged  with 
a  message  of  inritation«  While  such  were  the  inmates  of  the 
anteroom,  what  pictnre  shall  we  draw  of  the  scUon  and  its 
occupant? 

1  ThAnk  HeartB,  for  Um  hoooai  of  litentiire,  moui  avoiu  cktmg4  tomt 
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A  table  was  oovered  with  books,  a  couple  of  f encing  f  oils,  a 
woman's  mask,  and  a  profosion  of  letters;  a  scarlet  doak^ 
richly  laced,  hang  over,  trailing  on  the  ground.  Upon  a  slab 
of  marble  laj  a  hat,  looped  with  diamonds,  a  sword,  and  a 
lady's  lute.  Extended  upon  a  sofa,  loosely  robed  in  a  dress- 
ing-gown  of  black  velvet,  his  shirt  collar  iinbuttonedi  his 
stockings  nngartered,  his  own  hair  (undressed  and  released 
for  a  brief  interval  from  the  false  locks  imiversally  wom) 
waving  from  his  forehead  in  short  yet  dishevelled  curls,  his 
whole  appearance  stamped  with  the  moming  negligence  which 
usually  foUows  midnight  dissipation,  lay  a  yoiing  man  of 
about  nineteen  years.  His  features  were  neither  handsome 
nor  ill-favoured,  and  his  stature  was  small,  slight,  and  some- 
what  insignificanty  bat  not,  perhaps,  ill-formed  either  for  ac* 
tive  enterprise  or  for  mascalar  effort.  Sach,  reader,  is  the 
pictare  of  the  young  prodigal  who  occapied  the  apartments  I 
have  described,  and  sach  (though  somewhat  fiattered  by  par* 
tiality)  is  a  portrait  of  Morton  Devereax,  six  months  after 
his  arrival  in  town. 

The  door  was  saddenly  thrown  open  with  that  anhesitating 
radeness  by  which  oor  friends  think  it  necessary  to  signify 
the  extent  of  their  familiarity;  and  a  yoang  man  of  aboat 
eight-and-twenty,  richly  dressed,  and  of  a  coantenance  in 
which  a  dissipated  nonchalance  and  an  aristocratic  hauteur 
seemed  to  straggle  for  mastery,  abraptly  entered. 

"What!  ho,  my  noble  royster,"  cried  he,  fiinging  himself 
apon  a  chair,  "still  safifering  from  St.  John's  Burgundy! 
Fie,  fie,  apon  your  apprenticeship!  — why,  before  I  had  served 
half  your  time,  I  could  take  my  three  bottles  as  easily  as  the 
sea  took  the  good  ship  *  Revolution,'  swallow  them  down  with 
a  gulp,  and  never  show  the  least  sign  of  them  the  next 
moming!" 

"I  really  believe  you,  most  magnanimous  Tarleton.  Provi- 
dence  gives  to  each  of  its  creatures  dififerent  favours, — to  one 
wit,  to  the  other  a  capacity  for  drinking.  A  thousand  pities 
that  they  are  never  united! " 

"So  bitter,  Count!  —  ah,  what  will  ever  eure  you  of 
sarcasm  ?  " 
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"A  vise  man  by  conreiBation,  or  fools  by  aatiety." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  tliat  is  witty  enougb,  but  I  never  admire 
fine  thlngs  of  a  moming.  I  like  letti&g  my  fMnlties  live  tili 
night  in  a  deshabille;  let  ua  talk  easily  and  aillily  of  the 
affairs  of  the  day.  Imprimi»,  will  you  stroU  to  the  Kew  Ex- 
change ?  There  is  a  blaek  eye  there  that  meaanres  out  ribbons, 
and  my  green  ones  loi^  to  flirt  with  it." 

"Withall  myheart  —  and  in  retum  you  shall  accompany 
me  to  Master  Powell's  pappet-show." 

"  You  fipeak  as  wiaely  as  Solomon  himself  in  the  puppet- 
ehow.  I  own  that  I  love  that  sight :  't  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
littleness  of  human  nature  to  see  great  things  abased  by  mim- 
icry;  kinga  moved  by  bobbina,  and  the  pompa  of  the  earth 
personated  1^  Punch." 

"But  how  do  you  like  sharing  the  mirth  of  the  gtound- 
lings,  the  filthy  plebeians,  and  letting  them  see  how  petty  are 
those  dietinetiosfl  which  you  value  so  highly,  by  ahowing 
them  how  heartily  you  can  laugh  at  auch  distinctiona  your- 
aelf  ?  AUow,  my  auperb  Goriolanna,  that  one  purchasea  pride 
by  the  losa  of  consiatency." 

"  Ah,  Darereox,  you  poison  my  enjoyment  by  the  mere  word 
'plebeian  'I  Oh,  what  a  beastly  thing  is  a  common  personi  — 
a  shape  of  the  trodden  clay  wiÜioiit  any  alloyj  a  Compound  of 
dirty  clothes,  bacon  breaths,  villanous  smeÜa,  beggarly  cow- 
ardice,  and  cattish  ferocity.  Fah,  Devereuxl  mb  civet  on 
the  very  thonghtl" 

"  Tet  they  will  laagh  to-day  at  the  same  things  you  will, 
and  consequently  there  would  be  a  most  flattering  congeni- 
ality  between  yon.  Emotion,  vhethei  of  ridicule,  anger,  or 
aorrow;  whether  raiaed  at  a  puppet-show,  a  fuueral,  ot  a  bat- 
tle, —  is  your  grandeat  of  levellera.  The  man  who  would  be 
always  enperior  ahonid  be  alwaya  apathetic." 

"Oracolar,  as  usnal,  Count, — but,  hark,  the  clook  glres 
tongue.     One,  by  the  Lord  1  —  will  you  not  dress  ?  " 

And  I  rose  and  dressed.  We  passed  through  Üie  anteroom; 
my  attendant  aasistants  in  the  art  of  wasting  money  diew  up 
in  a  row. 

"Pardon  me,   gentlemen,"   aaid  I  ("geutlemen,  indeedl" 
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cried  Tarleton),  ''for  keepmg  you  so  long.  Mr.  Snivelship, 
your  waistcoats  are  exquisite :  f avour  me  by  conversing  with 
my  valet  on  the  width  of  the  lace  for  my  liveries;  he  has  my 
instructions.  Mr.  Jockelton^  your  horses  shall  be  tried  to* 
morrow  at  one.  Aj,  Mr.  Kymer^  I  beg  you  a  thousand  par- 
dons;  I  beseech  you  to  forgive  the  ignorance  of  my  rascals  in 
suffering  a  gentleman  of  your  merit  to  remain  for  a  moment 
unattended  to.  I  have  read  your  ode;  it  is  splendid, —  the 
ease  of  Horace  with  the  fire  of  Pindar;  your  Pegasus  never 
touches  the  earth,  and  yet  in  his  wildest  excesses  you  curb 
him  with  equal  graee  and  facility :  I  objecto  sir,  only  to  your 
dedication;  it  is  too  flattering." 

'^By  no  means,  my  Lord  Ck)unt,  it  fits  you  to  a  hair.'^ 

"Pardon  me,"  interrupted  I,  "and  allow  me  to  transfer  the 
honour  to  Lord  Halifax;  he  loves  men  of  merit;  he  loves  also 
their  dedications.  I  will  mention  it  to  him  to-morrow: 
everything  you  say  of  me  will  suit  him  exactly.  You  will 
oblige  me  with  a  copy  of  your  poem  directly  it  is  printed, 
and  suffer  me  to  pay  your  bookseller  for  it  now,  and  through 
your  friendly  mediation;  adieu!  " 

"Oh,  Count,  this  is  too  generous." 

"  A  letter  for  me,  my  pretty  page?  Ah!  teil  her  ladyship 
I  shall  wait  upon  her  commands  at  Powell 's:  time  will  move 
with  a  tortoise  speed  tili  I  kiss  her  hands.  Mr.  Fribbleden, 
your  gloves  would  fit  the  giants  at  Guildhall :  my  valet  will 
furnish  you  with  my  exact  size ;  you  will  see  to  the  legitimate 
breadth  of  the  fringe.  My  little  beauty,  you  are  from  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle:  the  play  shall  succeed;  I  have  taken  seven 
boxes;  Mr.  St.  John  promised  his  influenae.  Say,  therefore, 
my  Hebe,  that  the  thing  is  certain,  and  let  me  kiss  thee :  thou 
hast  dew  on  thy  lip  already.  Mr.  Thumpen,  you  are  a  fine 
fellow,  and  deserve  to  be  encouraged;  I  will  see  that  the  next 
time  your  head  is  broken  it  shall  be  broken  fairly :  but  I  will 
not  patronize  the  bear;  consider  that  peremptory.  What» 
Mr.  Bookworm,  again!  I  hope  you  have  succeeded  better 
this  time :  the  old  songs  had  an  autumn  fit  upon  them,  and 
had  lost  the  best  part  of  their  leaves;  and  Plato  had  mortgaged 
one  half  his  "Kepublic,"  to  pay,  I  suppose,  the  exorbitant 
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sam  70U  thooglit  proper  to  set  upon  tbe  otber.  As  foi  Diog- 
enes LaertiuB,  and  hU  philoaophers  — " 

"Piah!"  interrapted  Tarletonj  "are  you  going,  by  your 
theoretical  treatises  on  philoeophy,  to  make  me  leam  tlie 
practica!  part  of  it,  and  prato  upon  teaming  while  I  am  aop- 
porting  myself  with  patience  ?  " 

"Pardon  me!  Mr.  Bookworm;  you  will  deposit  your  load, 
and  Tisit  me  tO'morrov  at  an  eatlier  hour.  And  no«, 
Tarleton,  I  am  at  youi  serrice." 


OAT  BCENBB  AUD  COITTEBSATIOHB.  —  TBE  SSW  SXCBAlf OB  AKD 
IHK  PUPPBT-8H0W. — THB  ACTOB,  THB  8BXT0N,  AND  THB 
BEACTT. 

"Well,  Tarleton,"  said  I,  looking  ronnd  that  mart  of  mil- 
linery  and  love-making,  which,  Bo  celebrated  in  the  reign  of 
CharlsB  II.,  still  preaerred  the  shadow  of  its  old  renown  in 
that  of  Anne, —  "  well,  here  ve  are  upon  the  classical  ground  so 
often  commemorated  in  the  comedies  which  our  chaste  grand- 
mothers  thronged  to  see.  Here  we  can  make  appointmenta, 
while  ve  profess  to  bny  glovee,  and  should  our  mistress  tairy 
too  long,  begnile  our  impatience  by  a  flirtation  with  her  mil- 
liner.  Is  there  not  a  breathing  air  of  gayety  about  the  place  7 
—  does  it  not  still  smack  of  the  Ethereges  and  Sedleys?" 

"Bight,"  said  Tarleton,  leaning  over  a  counter  and  amor- 
oualy  eying  the  pretty  coquette  to  whom  it  belonged;  while, 
with  tbe  ooxcombry  then  in  faahion,  he  sprinkled  the  long 
corls  that  touched  hia  Shoulders  with  a  fragrant  shower  from 
a  bottle  of  jesBamine  water  upon  the  counter, —  "right;  saw 
you  evcr  Buch  an  eye  ?  Have  yon  anufE  of  the  true  scent,  my 
beanty  —  fobi  tbis  is  for  tbe  nostril  of  a  Welsh  parson  — 
choleiic  and  hot,  my  beaut^, — pulverized  horse-radiah,— 
why,  it  would  make  a  nose  of  the  coldest  constitntion  imagin- 
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able  sneeze  like  a  washed  school-boy  on  a  Saturday  night. — 
Ah,  this  is  better,  my  princess:  there  is  some  courtesy  in 
this  snuff;  it  flatters  the  brain  like  a  poet's  dedication. 
Eigbt,  Devereux,  rigbt,  there  is  something  infectious  in  the 
atmosphere;  one  catches  good  hnmour  as  easily  as  if  it  were 
cold.  Shall  we  stroll  on  ?  —  my  Glelia  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Exchange. —  You  were  speaking  of  the  play-writers:  what 
a  pity  that  our  Ethereges  and  Wycherleys  should  be  so  frank 
in  their  gallantry  that  the  prudish  public  already  begins  to 
look  shy  on  them.     They  have  a  world  of  witi " 

"  Ay,"  Said  I;  "and,  as  my  good  uncle  would  say,  a  world 
of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  namely,  of  the  worst  part  of 
it.  But  they  are  worse  than  merely  licentious :  they  are  pos- 
itively  villanous;  pregnant  with  the  most  redemptionless 
scoundreliam, — cheating,  lying,  thieving,  and  fraud;  their 
humour  debauches  the  whole  moral  System;  they  are  like  the 
Sardinian  herb, —  they  make  you  laugh,  it  is  true,  but  they 
poison  you  in  the  act.     But  who  comes  here  ?  " 

"Oh,  honest  Colli  —  Ah,  Cibber,  how  goes  it  with  you  ?" 

The  person  thus  addressed  was  a  man  of  about  the  middle 
age,  very  grotesquely  attired,  and  with  a  periwig  preposter- 
ously  long.  His  countenance  (which,  in  its  features,  was 
rather  comely)  was  stamped  with  an  odd  mixture  of  liveli- 
ness,  impudence,  and  a  coarse  yet  not  unjoyous  spirit  of  reck- 
less  debauchery.  He  approached  us  with  a  saunter,  and 
saluted  Tarleton  with  an  air  servile  enough,  in  spite  of  an 
affected  familiarity. 

"What  think  you,"  resumed  my  companion,  "we  were 
conversing  upon  ?  " 

"Why,  indeed,  Mr.  Tarleton,"  answered  Cibber,  bowing 
very  low,  "unless  it  were  the  exquisite  fashion  of  your  waist- 
coat,  or  your  success  with  my  Lady  Duchess,  I  know  not  what 
to  guess." 

"Pooh,  man,"  said  Tarleton,  haughtily,  "noneof  yourcom- 
pliments ; "  and  then  added  in  a  milder  tone,  "  No,  Colley,  we 
were  abusing  the  immoralities  that  existed  on  the  stage  until 
thou,  by  the  light  of  thy  virtuous  example,  didst  undertake 
to  reform  it.'' 
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^Why,"  rejoined  Cibber,  with  an  air  of  mock  sanctitji 
^Heaven  be  praisedi  I  have  polled  out  some  of  the  weeds 
from  oor  theatrioal  parterre  — " 

'^Hear  you  that,  Count  ?  Does  he  not  look  a  pretty  fellow 
for  a  oenaor?" 

'^Sureljy''  Said  Gibber,  '^ever  sinoe  Dicky  Steele  has  set  np 
for  a  sainty  and  aasomed  the  methodistical  twang,  some  hopes 
of  oonvenion  may  be  left  even  for  such  reprobates  as  myself. 
Where,  may  I  ask,  will  Mr.  Tarleton  drink  to-night  ?  ^ 

^Not  with  thee,  GoU.  The  Satomalia  don't  happen  every 
day.  Rid  ua  now  of  thy  Company:  bat  stop,  I  will  do  thee 
a  pleasure;  know  you  this  gentleman?'' 

^I  have  not  that  extreme  honour/' 

'^Know  a  Count,  then!  Count  Devereux,  demean  yourself 
by  sometimes  acknowledging  CoUey  Cibber,  a  rare  fellow  at 
a  song,  a  bottle,  and  a  message  to  an  actress;  a  lively  rascal 
enoagh,  but  without  the  goodness  to  be  loved,  or  the  inde- 
pendence  to  be  respected.'' 

^Mr.  Cibber,"  said  I,  rather  hurt  at  Tarleton 's  speech, 
though  the  object  of  it  seemed  to  hear  this  description  with 
the  most  unruflBed  composure  — ''  Mr.  Cibber,  I  am  happy  and 
proud  of  an  introduction  to  the  author  of  the  'Carelesi 
Husband.'  Here  is  my  addressi  oblige  me  with  a  visit  at 
your  leisure.*' 

''How  could  you  be  so  galling  to  the  poor  deril  ?"  said  I, 
when  Cibber,  with  a  profusion  of  bows  and  complimentSi  had' 
left  US  to  ourselves. 

'' Ah,  hang  him,— a  low  fellow,  who  pins  all  his  happiness 
to  the  skirts  of  the  quality,  ia  proud  of  being  despised,  and 
that  which  would  excruciate  the  Tanity  of  others  only  flatters 
hie.    And  now  for  my  Clelia.'' 

After  my  companion  had  amused  himself  with  a  brief  flir- 
tation  with  a  young  lady  who  affected  a  most  edifying  demare- 
ness,  we  left  the  Exchange,  and  repaired  to  the  puppet-show. 

On  entering  the  Piazza,  in  which,  as  I  am  writing  for  the 
next  Century,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  Punch  held  his 
oourt,  we  saw  a  toll,  thin  fellow,  loitering  under  the  columns, 
and  exhibiting  a  countenance  of  the  most  ludicrous  discon* 
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tent.    There  was  an  insolent  arrogance  about  Tarleton's  good* 

nature^  which  always  led  him  to  consult  the  whim  of  the 

moment  at  the  expense  of  every  other  consideration^x  espe* 

cially  if  the  whim  referred  to  a  member  of  the  eanaüle  whom 

my  aristocratic  f riend  esteemed  as  a  base  part  öf  the  exclusive 

and  despotic  property  of  gentlemen. 

''Egad,  Devereox,"  said  he,  "do  you  see  that  fellow?  he 
has  the  andacity  to  affect  spieen.  Faith,  I  thought  melan- 
choly  was  the  distinguishing  patent  of  nobility:  we  will 
smoke  him."  And  advancing  towards  the  man  of  gloom, 
Tarleton  touched  him  with  the  end  of  his  cane.  The  man 
Started  and  turned  round.  "Pray,  sirrah,"  said  Tarleton, 
coldly,  "pray  who  the  devil  are  you  that  you  presume  to  look 
discontented  ?  " 

"Why,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  good-humouredly  enough,  "I 
have  some  right  to  be  angry." 

"I  doubt  it,  my  f riend,"  said  Tarleton.  "What  is  yonr 
complaint  ?  a  rise  in  the  price  of  tripe,  or  a  drinking  wif e  ? 
Those,  I  take  it,  are  the  sole  misfortimes  incidental  to  your 
condition." 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  I,  observing  a  doud  on  our  new 
friend's  brow,  "shall  we  heal  thy  sufferings  ?  Teil  us  thy 
complaints,  and  we  will  prescribe  thee  a  silver  specific;  there 
is  a  sample  of  our  skill." 

"Thank  you  humbly,  gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  pocketing 
the  money,  and  Clearing  his  countenance;  "and  seriously, 
mine  is  an  uncommonly  hard  case.  I  was,  tili  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  under-sexton  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
and  my  duty  was  that  of  ringing  the  bells  f or  daily  prayers : 
but  a  man  of  Belial  came  hitherwards,  set  up  a  puppet-show, 
and,  timing  the  hours  of  his  exhibition  with  a  wicked  saga- 
city,  made  the  bell  I  rang  for  church  serve  as  a  summons  to 
Punch, —  so,  gentlemen,  that  whenever  your  humble  servant 
began  to  pull  for  the  Lord,  his  perverted  congregation  began 
to  flock  to  the  devil ;  and,  instead  of  being  an  instrument  for 
saving  souls,  I  was  made  the  innocent  means  of  destroying 
them.  Oh,  gentlemen,  it  was  a  shocking  thing  to  tug  away 
at  the  rope  tili  the  sweat  ran  down  one,  for  four  Shillings  a 
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week;  and  to  §ee  all  the  time  that  one  was  thinsing  one'i 
ovn  coDgregation  and  emptying  one'a  own  pocketa  I " 

"It  was  indeed  a  lameBtable  dilemma;  and  what  did  yon, 
Mr.  Sexton  ?  " 

"Do,  Siz  ?  Vhy,  I  could  not  BtiSe  my  conscience,  and  I  left 
mj  plac«.  Ever  since  then,  Sir,  I  have  stationed  myeelf  in 
the  Piazza,  to  warn  mj  poor,  deluded  fellov-creatures  of  ttieir 
error,  and  to  assore  them  that  when  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's 
rings,  it  rings  for  prayers,  and  not  f or  pappet-shovs,  and  — 
Lord  Help  ns,  there  it  goes  at  tliis  very  moment;  and  lock, 
look,  gentlemen,  how  the  wigs  and  hoods  are  crowding  to  the 
motion*  instead  of  the  minister." 

"Ha!  hal  ha!"  cried  Tarleton,  "Mr.  Powell  isnot  the  first 
man  who  has  wrested  things  holy  to  serve  a  camal  pnrpose, 
and  made  ose  of  church  bells  in  order  to  ring  money  to  the 
Wide  ponch  of  the  churoh'a  enemiea.  Hark  ye,  my  frlend, 
follow  my  advice,  and  tum  preacher  youraelf ;  mount  a  cart 
opposite  to  the  motion,  and  I  '11  wager  a  trlfle  that  the  crowd 
foraake  the  theatrical  mountobank  in  favour  of  the  religioue 
one ;  for  the  more  sacred  the  thing  played  upon,  the  more 
certain  is  the  game." 

"Body  of  me,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  ex-aezton,  "I  '11  follow 
yonr  advice." 

"Do  80,  man,  and  never  presoroe  to  look  doleful  again; 
leave  dulness  to  your  superiora."* 

And  with  this  advice,  and  an  additional  compenaation  for 
his  confidence,  we  left  the  innocent  aasistant  of  Mr.  Powell, 
and  marched  into  the  puppet-ahow,  by  the  aonnd  of  the  very 
bells  the  perversion  of  which  the  good  sexton  had  so  patheti- 
cally  lamented. 

The  first  person  I  saw  at  the  ahow,  and  indeed  the  expresa 
peraon  I  came  to  see,  was  the  Lady  Hasaelton.  Tarleton 
and  myself  separated  for  the  preaent,  and  I  repaired  to  the 
coqnette.  "  Angela  of  grace!"  said  I,  approaching;  "and,  by 
the  by,  before  I  proceed  anotber  word,  obsenre,  Lady  Hassel- 
ton, how  appropriato  the  exclamation  is  to  you  I    Angels  ol 

■  Au  utiqnatad  word  in  nie  Tor  pappet-ahowt. 

*  Sm  "  Spectatoi,"  No.  14,  foi  &  lettar  from  tbU  OBfortmutte  iuidei.iextait. 
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jfraeef  why,  you  have  moved  all  your  patches — one — two — 
three  —  six — eight — as  I  am  a  gentlemani  from  the  left  aide 
of  your  oheek  to  the  right!  What  is  the  reason  of  so  sudden 
an  emigration  ?  ^ 

''I  haye  ohanged  my  politics,  Count,!  that  is  äH,  and  have 
resolyed  to  lose  no  time  in  proclaiming  the  change.  But  is 
it  true  that  you  are  going  to  be  married?'' 

''Marriedl  Heaven  forbidl  which  of  my  enemies  spread  so 
cruel  a  leport  ?  " 

''Oh,  the  report  is  universal I''  and  the  Lady  Hasselton 
flirted  her  fan  with  the  most  flattering  violence. 

''It  is  false,  nevertheless ;  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  wife  at 
presenti  for,  thanks  to  jointures  and  pin-money,  these  things 
are  all  matters  of  commerce;  and  (see  how closely  civilized life 
resembles  the  savage!)  the  English,  like  the  Tartar  gentleman, 
obtains  his  wife  only  by  purchasel    But  who  is  the  bride  ?'' 

"The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  rieh  daughter,  Lady  Henrietta 
Pelham.'* 

"What,  Harley's.  object  of  ambitioni'  Faith,  Madam,  the 
report  is  not  so  cruel  as  I  thought  fort" 

"Oh,  you  fop!  —  but  is  it  not  true  ?" 

"By  my  honour,  I  fear  not;  my  rivals  are  too  numerous 
and  too  powerful.  Look  now,  yonder!  how  they  already  flock 
around  the  illustrious  heiress;  note  those  smiles  and  simpers. 
Is  it  not  pretty  to  see  those  very  fine  gentlemen  imitating 
bumpkins  at  a  fair,  and  grinning  their  best  for  a  gold  ring  ! 
But  you  need  not  fear  me,  Lady  Hasselton,  my  love  cannot 
wander  if  it  would.  In  the  quaint  thought  of  Sidney,*  love 
having  once  flown  to  my  heart,  bumed  its  wings  there,  and 
cannot  fly  away." 

"La,  you  nowl"  said  the  beauty;  "I  do  not  comprehend 
you  ezactly:  your  master  of  the  graces  does  not  teaoh  you 
your  compliments  properly." 

^  Whig  ladiet  patched  on  one  aide  of  the  cheek,  Tones  on  the  other. 

'  Lord  Bolingbroke  teils  ns  that  it  was  the  main  end  of  Harlej's  adminis- 
tration  to  many  hia  son  to  this  lady.  Thns  is  the  fate  of  nationa  a  bändle 
made  np  of  a  thonaand  little  private  achemea. 

*  In  the  "  Arcadia»"  that  mnaeum  of  odditiea  and  beantiea. 
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'Ym,  ht  doM»  hat  in  yoiir  presenee  I  icngH  tbcai; 
Ty*  I  added,  lowering  my  Toice  into  the  lowest  of  whii^ 
pa%  •■ov  tJbst  y€a  are  assuied  of  my  fidelity,  will  yo«  Mt 
lesmii  iMi  to  diaeredit  ramours  and  tnist  tome?* 

^I  lofe  yoa  too  well! "  answered  the  Lady  Hasselton  in  ttie 
tone^  and  tliat  answer  gires  an  admiraWe  id«4^  of  tlie 
Gf  ereiy  ooqoette!  lore  and  eonfidenoe  witk  theM 
ase  qnaiitiea  Uiat  have  a  natnial  anüpathy,  and  can  neTer  be 
m^^*»^  Onr  itt^-a^iu  was  at  an  end;  the  people  round  na 
y^^^^^nm  Boeial,  and  oonversation  general. 

^Bettefton  acta  to-monow  night,"  cried  the  Lady  Piatterly : 
"weanstgo!" 
'^  We  most  gOy"  eried  the  Lady  Hasselton. 
''Wemostgo!"  cried  alL 

And  so  passed  the  time  tili  the  puppet^ow  was  orer,  and 
my  attendance  dispensed  with. 

It  18  a  channing  thing  to  be  the  loyer  of  a  lady  of  the  mode! 
One  so  hoDooied  does  with  his  hoors  as  a  miser  with  hia 
gnineas;  namely,  nothing  bat  count  theml 


CHAPTER   ni. 

XORE  LIONS. 

Thb  nezt  night,  after  the  theatre,  Tarleton  and  I  stroUed 
into  Wills's.  Half-a-dozen  wits  were  assemUed.  Heavensl 
how  they  talkedl  actors,  aetresses,  poets,  statesmeni  philoso* 
phers,  critics,  divines,  were  all  pulled  to  pieoes  with  the 
most  gratifying  malice  imaginable.  We  sat  ouiselves  down, 
and  while  Tarleton  amnsed  himself  with  a  dish  of  coffee  and 
the  "Flying  Post,"  I  listened  very  attentively  to  the  conver- 
sation.  Certainly  if  we  would  take  every  opportunity  of  get- 
ting  a  grain  or  two  of  knowledge,  we  shoold  soon  have  a 
chest-full;  a  man  eamed  an  excellent  subsistence  by  asking 
every  one  who  came  out  of  a  tobacoonist's  shop  for  a  pinch  of 
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boqS,  and  letailing  the  mixture  as  soon  as  he  had  filled  liis 
box.* 

While  I  was  listening  to  a  tall  lusty  gentleman,  who  was 
abuslng  Dogget,  the  actor^  a  well-dressed  man  enteied,  and 
immediately  attracted  the  general  Observation.  He  was  of  a 
verj  flat|  iU-favouied  countenance,  but  of  a  quick  eye^  and  a 
genteel  air;  there  was,  howeyer,  something  constrained  and 
artificial  in  his  address^  and  he  appeared  to  be  endeayouring 
to  clothe  a  natural  good-humour  with  a  certain  primness 
which  could  never  be  made  to  fit  it. 

**  Ha,  Steele ! "  cried  a  gentleman  in  an  orange-coloured  coat, 
who  seemed  by  a  fashionable  swagger  of  importance  desirous 
of  giving  the  tone  to  the  Company, —  "Ha,  Steele,  wheDce 
come  you  ?  f rom  the  chapel  or  the  tavern  ?  "  and  the  Speaker 
winked  round  the  room  as  if  he  wished  us  to  participate  in 
the  pleasure  of  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Steele  drew  up,  seemingly  a  little  affronted;  but  his 
good-nature  conquering  the  affectation  of  personal  sanctity, 
which,  at  the  time  I  ref er  to,  that  excellent  writer  was  pleased 
to  assume,  he  contented  himself  with  nodding  to  the  Speaker, 
and  saying, — 

"All  the  World  knows,  Colonel  Cleland,  that  you  are  a  wit, 
and  therefore  we  take  your  fine  sayings  as  we  take  change 
from  an  honest  tradesman, —  rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
coin  we  get,  without  paying  any  attention  to  it." 

"Zounds,  Cleland,  you  got  the  worst  of  it  there,"  cried  a 
gentleman  in  a  fiaxen  wig.  And  Steele  slid  into  a  seat  near 
my  own. 

Tarleton,  who  was  sufficiently  well  educated  to  pretend  to 
the  character  of  a  man  of  letters,  hereupon  thought  it  neces- 
sary  to  lay  aside  the  "Flying  Post,"  and  to  introduce  me  to 
my  literary  neighbour. 

"Pray,"  said  Colonel  Cleland,  taking  snuff  and  swinging 
himself  to  and  fro  with  an  air  of  fashionable  grace,  "has  any 
one  Seen  the  new  paper  ?  " 

"WhatI"  cried  the  gentleman  in  the  flaxen  wig,  "whati 
the  *  Tatler 's*  sucoessor, — the  *Spectator' ?" 

1  "Taüer." 
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"The  same,"  qnotli  the  colonel. 

"  To  be  sure :  who  haa  not  7  "  retaroed  he  of  the  flazea 
Ornament.     "People  say  Congreve  writea  it." 

"They  are  very  mnch  mistakea,  then,"  cried  a  little  Square 
man  with  spectaclea;  "to  my  certain  knowledge  Swift  ia  the 
atithor. " 

"Poohl"  Said  Cleland,  imperiously,  "poohl  it  ia  neither 
the  one  nor  the  otber;  I,  gentlemen,  am  in  the  secret  —  bot 
— you  take  me,  eh  ?  One  must  not  speak  weU  of  one'a  seif; 
mam  is  the  word." 

"Then,"  asked  Steele,  quietly,  "we  are  to  suppose  that 
you,  Colonel,  are  the  writer?" 

"  I  never  aaid  so,  Dicky;  but  the  vomen  will  have  It  that  I 
am,"  and  the  colonel  smoothed  down  hia  cravat. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Addison,  what  say  you  ?"  cried  the  gentleman 
in  tlie  flaxen  wig;  "are  you  for  Congreve,  Swift,  or  Colonel 
Cleland?"  Tbis  was  addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  a  grave  bot 
rather  prepoaseasing  mien;  who,  with  eyea  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  waa  rery  quietly  and  to  all  appearance  very  inatten- 
tirely  solacing  himaelf  with  a  pipe;  without  lifting  hia  eyea, 
this  personage,  then  eminent,  afterwards  rendered  immortal« 
replied, — 

"Colonel  Cleland  most  produce  other  witneasea  to  prore 
hia  Claim  to  the  authorafaip  of  the 'Spectator:'  the  women, 
we  well  know,  are  piejudiced  in  his  favonr." 

"That'a  true  enough,  old  friend,"  cried  th«  colonel,  looking 
aakant  at  hia  orange-coloored  coat;  "but  faith,  Addiaon,  I 
wiah  you  would  aet  np  a  papei  of  the  same  sort,  d'ye  aee; 
you  're  a  nice  judge  of  merit,  and  your  aketchea  of  charactei 
would  do  justice  to  your  frienda." 

"If  ever  I  do,  Colonel,  I,  or  my  coadjutors,  will  study  at 
least  to  do  justice  to  you." ' 

"Prithee,  Steele,"  cried  the  stranger  in  apectaclea,  "pri- 
thee,  teil  us  thy  thoughts  on  the  snbject:  dost  thou  know  the 
author  of  this  droU  periodical  ?" 

"I  saw  him  this  moming,"  replied  Steele,  carclesaly. 

'  Thii  teemM  to  corroborate  the  siupicioD  enteitalBed  of  tbe  Ideutitf  of 
Colonel  ClelMid  with  tb»  Will  HonsTcomb  of  tba  "  SpectUot." 
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'' Ahal  and  what  said  you  to  him?^ 

''I  asked  him  bis  naone.'' 

''And  what  did  he  answer?''  cried  he  of  the  fiaxen  wig, 
while  all  of  US  crowded  round  the  Speaker,  with  the  curiosity 
every  one  feit  in  the  authorship  of  a  work  then  exciting  the 
most  universal  and  eager  interest. 

**Hq  answered  me  solemnly/'  said  Steele,  ''in  the  follow- 
ing  words,  — 

" '  Gneci  carent  ablativo,  Itali  daJdyo,  ego  nominatiTo/  "  ^ 

"Famous  —  capitall"  cried  the  gentleman  in  spectacles; 
and  then,  touching  Colonel  Cleland,  added,  "what  does  it 
exactly  mean  ?  " 

"IgnoramusI''  said  Cleland,  disdainfully,  ^*  eyerj  schoolboy 
knows  Virgilf" 

"Devereux,"  said  Tarleton,  yawning,  "what  a  d— d  delight- 
fol  thing  it  is  to  hear  so  much  wit:  pity  that  the  atmosphere 
is  so  fine  that  no  lungs  unaccustomed  to  it  can  endure  it  long. 
Let  US  recover  ourselyes  by  a  walk." 

"Willingly,"  said  I;  and  we  sauntered  forth  into  the 
streets. 

"Wills's  is  not  what  it  was,"  said  Tarleton;  "'tis  a  piti- 
ful  ghost  of  its  former  seif,  and  if  they  had  not  introduced 
Cards,  one  would  die  of  the  vapours  tiiere." 

"I  know  nothing  so  insipid,"  said  I,  "as  that  mock  literary 
air  which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  assume.  'T  is  but  a 
wearisome  relief  to  conversation  to  have  interludes  of  songs 
about  Strephon  and  Sylvia,  recited  with  a  lisp  by  a  gentleman 
with  fringed  gloves  and  a  languishing  look." 

"Fie  on  it,"  cried  Tarleton,  "let  us  seek  for  a  fresher  topic. 
Are  you  asked  to  Abigail  Masham's  to-night,  or  will  you 
come  to  Dame  de  la  Eiviere  Manley's?" 

"Dame  de  la  what? — in  the  name  of  long  words  who  is 
she?" 

"OhI  Leaming  made  libidinous:  one  who  reads  Catullus 
and  Profits  by  it." 

1  "The  Greek  wantg  an  ablatlTe,  the  Italians  a  dative,  I  a  nominatiTe.'' 
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"Bah,  DO,  we  will  not  leave  the  gentle  Abigail  for  her.  I 
have  promised  to  meet  St.  John,  too,  at  the  MaBhams'. " 

"As  you  like.  We  shall  get  some  wine  at  Abigail's, 
which  we  Bhould  never  do  at  the  houae  of  her  coium  of 
Marlborough." 

And,  coioforting  himself  with  this  belief,  Tarleton  peace* 
ably  aecompanied  me  to  that  eelebrated  wonuin,  who  did  the 
Tories  such  notable  aervice,  at  the  expense  of  being  termed 
by  the  Whigs  one  great  want  dirided  into  two  parta }  namely, 
a  great  want  of  every  Shilling  belonging  to  other  people,  and 
a  great  want  of  every  virtue  that  shonld  hare  belonged  to  her- 
Bell.  As  we  moonted  the  staircase,  s  door  to  the  left  (a  pri- 
vate apartment)  was  opened,  and  I  saw  the  &ivourite  disniiss, 
with  the  moat  flattering  air  of  respect,  my  old  preceptor,  the 
Abbä  Montreuil.  He  reoelved  her  attentions  aa  hiB  dae,  and« 
descending  the  atairs,  came  füll  upon  me.  He  drew  back, 
chasged  neither  hne  nor  muscle,  bowed  civilly  enough,  and 
disappeared.  I  had  not  much  opportimity  to  muse  over  this 
circumstance,  for  St.  John  and  Mr.  Domville  —  ezcellent  com* 
panions  botb — joined  ns;  and  the  party  being  small,  we  had 
the  uDWonted  felicity  of  talkiog,  as  well  as  bowing,  to  each 
other.  It  was  impossible  to  think  of  sny  one  eise  when  St. 
John  chose  to  ezert  himself;  and  ao  even  the  Abbä  Montreuil 
glided  out  of  my  brain  as  St.  John's  wit  glided  into  it.  We 
weie  all  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  on  politioa,  and  therefore 
were  witty  withoat  being  quarrelsome, —  a  rare  thing.  The 
trusty  Abigail  told  us  stories  of  the  good  Queen,  and  we  added 
botu  mot0  by  way  of  corollary.  Wine,  too,  wine  that  even 
Tarleton  approved,  lit  up  our  intellecta,  and  we  spent  alto- 
gether  an  evening  such  aa  gentlemen  and  Toriea  very  seldom 
have  the  aense  to  enjoy. 

0  Apollo  I  I  wonder  whether  Tories  of  the  next  Century  will 
be  such  clever,  charming,  well-informed  f ellows  as  we  were ! 
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CHAPTER  171 

AK  IirrELLSCTUAL  ADYENTUBS. 

A  LiTTLE  affected  bj  the  yinous  potations  which  had  been 
60  much  an  object  of  anticipation  with  my  companion,  Tarle- 
ton  and  I  were  strolling  homeward  when  we  perceived  a  re- 
markably  tall  man  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  couple  of 
watchmen.  Watchmen  were  in  all  cases  the  especial  and 
natural  enemies  of  the  gallants  in  my  young  days;  and  no 
sooner  did  we  see  the  unequal  contest  than,  drawing  our 
swords  with  that  true  English  välour  which  makes  all  the 
quarreis  of  other  people  its  own,  we  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
the  weaker  party. 

'^  Grentlemen/'  said  the  elder  watchmany  drawing  back, 
*'this  is  no  common  brawl;  we  have  been  shamefolly  beaten 
by  this  here  madman,  and  for  no  earthly  cause.'' 

'^  Who  ever  did  beat  a  watchman  for  any  earthly  cause,  you 
rascal  ?  "  cried  the  accused  party,  swinging  his  Walking  cane 
over  the  complainant's  head  with  a  menacing  air. 

"Very  true,''  cried  Tarleton,  cooUy.  ^'Seigneurs  of  the 
watch,  you  are  both  made  and  paid  to  be  beaten;  ergo — you 
have  no  right  to  complain.  Eelease  this  worthy  cavalier, 
and  depart  elsewhere  to  make  night  hideous  with  your 
voices." 

"Come,  come,"  quoth  the  younger  Dogberry,  who  perceived 
a  reinforcement  approaching,  '^move  on,  good  people,  and  let 
US  do  our  duty." 

''Which,"  interrupted  the  elder  watchman,  ''consists  in 
taking  this  hulking  swaggerer  to  the  watchhouse." 

"Thou  speakest  wisely,  man  of  peace,"  said  Tarleton;  "de- 
fend  thyself;"  and  without  adding  another  word  he  ran  the 
watchman  through  —  not  the  body  but  the  coat;  avoiding 
with  great  dexterity  the  corporeal  substance  of  the  attacked 
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party,  and  yet  approaofaiug  it  so  olosely  as  to  give  the  gnai- 
dian  uf  the  atreets  Teiy  reasouable  ground  for  apprehenBion. 
Ko  sooner  did  the  watchman  find  the  hilt  strike  against  hu 
breast,  than  be  attered  a  diamal  ciy  and  feil  opon  the  pave* 
meat  as  if  he  had  heen  shot, 

"Now  for  thee,  varlet,"  oried  Tarleton,  brandishing  Ma  ra- 
pier  before  the  eyes  of  the  other  watohman,  "ttemble  at  the 
sword  of  Gideon," 

"  0  Lord,  0  Lord ! "  e  jaculated  the  terrified  comrade  of  the 
fallen  man,  dropping  on  his  knees,  "for  HeaTeo's  aake,  eir, 
have  a  oare." 

"  What  argument  canst  thon  allege,  thon  soreeoh-ovl  of  the 
metropolis,  that  thon  shouldst  not  share  the  same  fate  as  thy 
brother  owl  7  " 

"Oh,  sirl "  cried  the  craven  night-bird  (a  bit  of  a  hamonriBt 
in  its  way),  "because  I  have  a  nest  and  seren  little  owleta  at 
home,  and  t' other  owl  ia  only  a  bachelor." 

"Thou  art  an  impndent  thing  to  jest  at  ob,"  said  Tarleton; 
"but  thy  wit  haa  saved  thee;  rise." 

At  this  moment  two  other  vatohmen  oame  np. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  tall  stränget  wbom  ire  had  resoned, 
"we  faad  better  fly." 

Tarleton  cast  at  him  a  contemptuoua  look,  and  plaoed  him* 
seif  in  a  posture  of  offence. 

"Hark  ye,"  aaid  I,  "let  us  e£Eect  an  hononrable  peace. 
Messieurs  the  watch,  be  it  lawful  for  yon  to  carry  off  the 
slain,  and  for  us  to  claim  the  prisoners." 

But  OUT  neir  foes  onderstood  not  a  jest,  and  advanced  npon 
ns  with  a  ferocity  which  mi^t  really  have  terminated  in  a 
serious  engagement,  had  not  tbe  tall  stranger  thrust  hia  bulky 
form  in  front  of  the  approaching  battalion,  and  cried  ont  with 
a  loud  Toice,  "  Zounds,  my  good  fellows,  trhat  's  all  this  for  ? 
If  you  take  ua  np  yoa  will  get  broken  heada  to-night,  and  a 
few  sbilUngB  perbaps  to-morrov.  If  you  leave  ns  alone,  yoa 
vrill  have  irhole  heads,  and  a  gninea  betveen  you.  Now, 
what  say  you  ?  " 

Well  spoke  Phradra  ^ainst  the  dangers  of  eloquenee  (koXoI 
Xuv  Xöyoi).     The  tratohmen  looked  at  each  other.     "Why 
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reallj)  sir/'  said  onOi  **what  you  say  alters  the  case  rerf 
mach;  and  if  Dick  here  is  not  much  hurt,  I  don't  know  what 
we  may  say  to  the  offer.'' 

So  saying,  they  raised  tlie  fallen  watchman,  wbo,  after 
three  or  four  grunts,  began  slowly  to  reoover  himself . 

''Are  you  dead.  Dick  ?''  said  the  owl  with  seven  owlets. 

^I  think  I  am/'  answered  the  other,  groaning. 

''Are  you  able  to  drink  a  pot  of  ale^  Dick  ?"  cried  the  tall 
stranger. 

''I  think  I  am,"  reiterated  the  dead  man,  very  lack-a-daisi- 
cally.  And  this  answer  satisfying  his  comrades,  the  articles 
of  peace  were  subscribed  to. 

Kowy  then,  the  tall  stranger  began  searching  his  pockets 
with  a  most  consequential  air. 

''Gady  so!"  said  he  at  last;  ''not  in  my  breeches  pocketi 
—  well,  it  must  be  in  my  waistcoat.  No.  Well,  't  is  a  stränge 
thing — demme  it  is!  Gentlemen,  I  hare  had  the  misfor- 
tone  to  leave  my  pnrse  behind  me:  add  to  your  other  favours 
by  lending  me  wherewithal  to  satisfy  these  honest  men." 

And  Tarleton  lent  him  the  guinea.  The  watchmen  now  re- 
tired,  and  we  were  left  alone  with  our  portly  ally. 

Placing  his  hand  to  his  heart  he  made  us  half-a-dozen 
profound  bows,  retumed  us  thanks  for  our  assistanoe  in 
some  very  courtly  phrases,  and  requested  us  to  allow  him  to 
make  our  acquaintance.  We  exchanged  cards  and  departed 
on  our  several  ways. 

"I  have  met  that  gentleman  before,"  said  Tarleton.  "Let 
US  See  what  name  he  pretends  to.  'Fielding  —  Fielding;'  ah, 
by  the  Lord,  it  is  no  less  a  personi  It  is  the  great  Fielding 
himself." 

"Is  Mr.  Fielding,  then,  as  elerated  in  fame  as  in  stature?" 

"What,  is  it  possible  that  you  have  not  yet  heard  of  Beau 
Fielding,  who  bared  his  bosom  at  the  theatre  in  order  to  at- 
tract  the  admiring  compassion  of  the  female  part  of  the 
audience?" 

"What!"  I  cried,  "the  Duchess  of  Cleveland's  Fielding?" 

"The  same;  the  best-looking  fellow  of  his  day!  A  sketch 
of  his  history  is  in  the  '  Tatler,'  under  the  name  of  '  Orlando 
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the  Fair.'  He  is  terribly  fallen  as  to  fortane  amoe  the  day 
when  he  diore  aboat  in  a  car  like  a  sea-slieU,  with  a  dozen 
tall  fellows,  in  the  Austrian  livery,  black  and  yelloir,  ron- 
ning  before  and  behind  him.  You  knov  ha  clainiB  relation- 
Bhip  to  the  houae  of  Hapsbnrg.  As  for  the  present,  he  writes 
poems,  mafces  love,  is  atill  good-natnred,  hnmonnu,  and  odd; 
is  ratber  unhappily  addicted  to  wine  and  bonowing,  and  rig- 
idly  keepB  that  oath  of  the  Carthnsiana  which  nerer  sufEers 
them  to  carry  any  money  abont  them." 

"An  acquaintanoe  more  likely  to  yield  amusement  tbaa 
profit" 

"  Exactly  so.  He  will  f  a^ronr  you  with  s  Tisit  —  to-morrow, 
perhape,  and  yon  will  retnember  bis  piopensitiee." 

"  Ah  I  who  ever  f orgets  a  waming  that  relates  to  bis  porse  I " 

"Trael"  Said  Tarleton,  sighing.  "Alast  my  gninea,  thou 
and  I  haTe  parted  Company  forerer  1  val«,  val«,  inquU  Iota»  /  " 


CHAPTEB  V. 

THS  BEAU   nr    Hia    den,    and  A   PHILOSOPHEB  DI8C0TSBBD. 

Üb.  Fieldutq  having  twice  favonzed  me  with  visita,  which 
found  tne  from  bome,  I  thougbt  it  right  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him;  accordingly  one  moming  I  repaired  to  bis  abode.  It 
was  sitimted  in  a  street  wbicb  had  been  ezcessively  the  mode 
some  thirty  years  back;  and  tbe  house  still  exhibited  a  stately 
and  somewhat  ostentatious  ezterior.  I  obserred  a  considera- 
ble  closter  of  infantine  ragamafSns  coUected  round  the  door, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  portal  open  to  my  summons  than  they 
pressed  forward  in  a  manner  inimitely  more  zealous  than  re- 
spectful.  A  serrant  in  tbe  Auatrian  livery,  with  a  broad  belt 
round  bis  middle,  offioiated  as  irortei.  "Look,  lookt"  cried 
one  of  the  yontbfal  gazeis,  "  look  at  the  Beau's  ketper  !  "    This 
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Imputation  on  his  own  respectability  and  that  of  bis  master, 
the  domestic  seemed  bj  no  means  to  relish;  for,  muttering 
some  maledictorj  menace,  wbich  I  at  first  took  to  be  Germani 
bat  which  I  afterwards  f oimd  to  be  Irish,  he  banged  the  door 
in  the  faces  of  the  intrusive  impertinents,  and  said,  in  an 
accent  which  suited  very  ill  with  his  Continental  attire,  — 

"  And  is  it  my  master  you  're  wanting,  Sir  ?  *' 

"Itis." 

''And  you  would  be  after  seeing  him  immadiately  ?" 

"Rightly  conjectured,  my  sagacious  friend." 

''  Fait  theui  your  honour^  my  master  's  in  bed  with  a  terrible 
fit  of  the  megrims." 

''  Then  you  will  f avour  me  by  giving  this  card  to  your  mas- 
ter, and  expressing  my  sorrow  at  his  Indisposition." 

üpon  this  the  orange-coloured  lacquey,  very  quietly  read- 
ing  the  address  on  the  card,  and  spelling  letter  by  letter  in 
an  audible  mutter,  rejoined, — 

"C  —  o  —  u  (cou)  n  —  t  (unt)  Count,  D — e  —  v.  Och,  by 
my  shoul,  and  it  's  Count  Devereux  after  all  I  'm  thinking  ?'* 

"You  think  with  equal  profundity  and  truth." 

"You  may  well  say  that,  your  honour.  Stip  in  a  bit:  I  '11 
teil  my  master;  it  is  himself  that  will  see  you  in  a  twinklingl " 

"But  you  forget  that  your  master  is  ill  ?"  said  I. 

"Sorrow  a  bit  for  the  matter  o'  that:  my  master  is  never 
ill  to  a  jontleman." 

And  with  this  assurance  "the  Beau's  keeper"  ushered  me 
up  a  splendid  staircase  into  a  large,  dreary,  faded  apartment, 
and  left  me  to  amuse  myself  with  the  curiosities  within,  while 
he  went  to  perform  a  eure  upon  his  master's  "megrims."  The 
Chamber,  suiting  with  the  house  and  the  owner,  looked  like  a 
place  in  the  other  world  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the 
ghosts  of  departed  fumiture.  The  hangings  were  wan  and 
colourless;  the  chairs  and  sofas  were  most  spiritually  unsub- 
stantial;  the  mirrors  refiected  all  things  in  asepulchral  sea- 
green;  even  a  huge  picture  of  Mr.  Fielding  himself,  placed 
over  the  chimney-piece,  seemed  like  the  apparition  of  a  Por- 
trait, so  dim,  watery,  and  indistinct  had  it  been  rendered  by 
neglect  and  damp.     On  a  huge  tomb-like  table  in  the  middle 
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of  the  Tootn,  Uy  two  pencilled  profiles  of  Mr.  Fielding,  a 
pawnbroker'a  ticket,  a  pair  of  ruffles,  a  tbij  little  muff,  an 
immense  broadsvord,  a  Wycherley  comb,  a  jackboot,  and  an 
old  plumed  hat;  to  these  were  added  a  cracked  pomatum-pot 
coQtaining  ink,  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  omamented  with  sim- 
dry  paintings  of  hearts  and  torches,  on  which  were  Bcrawied 
several  lines  in  a  band  so  large  and  round  that  I  oould  not 
aroid  seeing  tbe  first  verse,  tboogb  1  tnmed  away  my  eyes  as 
qaickly  aa  poseible;  that  rerse,  to  the  best  of  my  memory, 
ranthns:  "Say,  lovely  Lesbia,  when  thy  swün."  Upon  the 
gTonnd  lay  a  boz  of  patches,  a  periwig,  and  two  or  thtee  well- 
thumbed  books  of  songs.  Such  was  the  reception-room  of 
Bean  Fielding,  one  indifEerently  well  calcnlated  to  exhibit 
the  propensitiea  of  a  man,  half  bnlly,  half  fribble;  a  poet,  a 
fop,  a  fighter,  a  beauty,  a  Walking  moseum  of  all  odd  bn- 
mooTS,  and  a  living  shadow  of  a  paat  renown.  "There  are 
changes  in  wit  as  in  fashion,"  said  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
he  pioceeds  to  instance  a  nobleman  who  was  the  greatest 
wit  of  äie  court  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  greatest  dullard  in 
that  of  Charles  II.*  But  Heavensl  hov  awful  are  the  revoln- 
tions  of  cozGombiy  t  what  a  change  from  Beaa  Fielding  the 
Beauty,  to  Bean  Fielding  the  Oddityl 

After  I  had  remained  in  this  apartment  abont  ten  minntea', 
the  great  man  made  bis  appearance.  He  was  attired  in  a. 
dressing-gown  of  the  most  gorgeons  material  and  coloor,  bat 
so  old  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  any  period  of  past  time 
which  it  might  not  have  been  anpposed  to  have  witnessed;  a 
little  velvet  cap,  with  a  tamished  gold  tassel,  surmoonted  his 
head,  and  bis  nether  limbs  were  sheathed  in  a  pair  of  mili- 
tary  boots.  In  person  he  still  retained  the  trace  of  that  ex- 
traordinary  symmetry  he  had  once  possessed,  and  his  featuies 
were  yet  handsome,  thongh  the  complexion  had  grown  coarse 
and  äorid,  and  the  ezpression  had  settled  into  a  broad,  hardy, 
farcical  miztnre  of  effrontery,  humonr,  and  conceit. 

Bnt  how  different  his  costnme  from  that  of  oldt     Wliere 

was  th«  long  wig  with  its  myriad  corls?  the  coat  stiff  with 

golden  lace  ?  the  diamond  buttons, —  "the  pomp,  pride,  and 

t  Thtt  Eftii  of  Iforwich. 
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circumstance  of  glorious  war? ''  the  glorioos  war  Beau  Field- 
ing  had  carried  on  throughout  the  femaJe  world, — finding  in 
every  saloon  a  Blenheim,  in  every  play-house  a  Bamilies  ? 
Alas!  to  what  abyss  of  fate  will  not  the  love  of  notoriety 
bring  men!  to  what  but  the  Inst  of  show  do  we  owe  the  mis- 
anthropy  of  Timon,  or  the  min  of  Beau  Fielding  I 

"By  the  Lord! "  eried  Mr.  Fielding,  approaching,  and  shak- 
ing  me  f  amiliarly  by  the  hand,  ''  by  the  Lord,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  theel  As  I  am  a  soldier,  I  thought  thou  wert  a  spirit, 
invisible  and  incorporeal;  and  as  long  as  I  was  in  that  belief 
I  trembled  for  thy  salvation,  for  I  knew  at  least  that  thou 
wert  not  a  spirit  of  Heaven,  since  thy  door  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  doors  above,  which  we  are  assnred  shall  be  opened  unto 
oor  knocking.  But  thou  art  early,  Count;  like  the  ghost  in 
'^  Hamlet) "  thou  snuffest  the  moming  air.  Wilt  thou  not  keep 
out  the  rank  atmosphere  by  a  pint  of  wine  and  a  toast?  " 

''Many  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Fielding;  but  I  have  at  least  one 
property  of  a  ghost,  and  don't  drink  after  daybreak." 

^'Nay,  now,  'tis  a  bad  rulel  a  villanous  bad  rule,  fit  only 
for  ghosts  and  graybeards.  We  youngsters,  Count,  should 
have  a  more  generous  policy.  Come,  now,  where  didst  thou 
drink  last  night?  has  the  bettle  bequeathed  thee  a  qualm  or  a 
headache,  which  preaches  repentance  and  abstinence  this 
moming  ?  " 

'^No,  but  I  yisit  my  mistress  this  moming;  would  you  have 
me  smell  of  streng  potations,  and  seem  a  worshipper  of  the 
'  GloM  of  Fashion, '  rather  than  of  '  the  Mould  of  Form '  ?  Con- 
fess,  Mr.  Fielding,  that  the  women  love  not  an  early  tippler, 
and  that  they  expect  sober  and  sweet  kisses  from  a  pair  'of 
youngsters '  like  us." 

*'By  the  Lord,"  eried  Mr.  Fielding,  stroking  down  his 
comely  stomach,  ^'there  is  a  great  show  of  reason  in  thy  ex- 
euses,  but  only  the  show,  not  substanoe,  my  noble  Count. 
You  know  me,  you  know  my  experience  with  the  women:  I 
would  not  boast,  as  I'masoldier;  but  'tis  something!  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  locks  of  hair  have  I  got  in  my  streng  box, 
under  padlock  and  key;  fifty  within  the  last  week, —  true,  on 
my  soul, — so  that  I  may  pretend  to  know  a  little  of  the  dear 
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creatures;  vell,  I  give  thee  mj  honoor,  Count,  that  they  like 
a  ToyBter;  they  love  a  fellow  who  can  carry  his  aix  bottles 
ander  a  silken  doublet;  there's  vigour  and  manhood  in  it; 
and,  then,  too,  vrbat  a  pover  of  toasts  oan  a  six-bottle  man 
drink  to  his  mistressl  Oh,  'tis  your  only  chivalTy  now, — 
youc  modern  Substitute  for  tilt  and  toumament;  true,  Count, 
aa  I  am  a  soldiert " 

"I  fear  my  Duicinea  differs  from  the  herd,  then;  for  she 
qoarrelled  vith  me  for  supping  with  St.  John  three  nights 
ago,  and — " 

"St.  John,"  interrupted  Fielding,  cutting  me  off  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  a  vittlciam,  "  St.  John,  famons  fellow,  is  he  not? 
By  the  Lord,  we  will  dxink  to  his  administration,  yon  in 
chocolate,  I  in  Madeira.  O'Carroll,  you  dog, —  O'Cartoll — 
Togue — lascal — asa — dolt  I " 

"  The  same,  your  honour,"  said  the  oraage-ooloured  lacqney, 
throsting  in  his  lean  visage.' 

"  Ay,  the  same  indeed,  thou  anatomized  son  of  Saint  Patrick ; 
why  dost  thou  not  get  fat  ?  Thou  shamest  my  good  living,  and 
Üiy  belly  is  a  rascally  minister  to  thee,  deTOuring  aU  thiogs 
for  itself,  wiüiout  fattening  a  aii^le  member  of  the  body  cor- 
porate. Look  at  me,  yon  dog,  am  Jthin?  Go  and  get  fat,  or 
I  will  discharge  thee-.  by  the  Lord  I  willl  the  eun  shinea 
through  thee  like  an  empty  wineglass." 

"And  is  it  upon  your  bonour's  lavings  you  would  have  me 
get  fat?"  rejoined  Mr.  O'Carroll,  with  an  air  of  deferential 
inquiry. 

"Sovr,  as  I  live,  thou  art  the  impudentest  Tarletl"  med' 
Mt.  Fieldinj^  stamping  his  foot  oa  the  floor,  with  an  angiy- 
frown. 

"And  is  it  foi  talking  of  your  honour's  lavings?  an'  saro- 
that's  nothing  at  all,  at  all,"  Bald  the  valet,  twirling  his 
thumbs  with  expostnlating  innocence. 

"Bogone,  rascall"  said  Mr.  Fielding,  "begone;  go  to  the 
Salop,  and  bring  ns  a  pint  of  Madeira,  a  toast,  and  a  dish  of 
chocolate." 

"Yes,  your  hononi,  in  a  twinkling,"  aiüd  the  ralet,  dia^ 
appearing. 
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"  A  sony  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Fielding,  "but  honest  and  faith- 
ful,  and  loves  me  as  well  as  a  saint  loves  gold;  'tis  bis  love 
makes  him  familiär." 

Here  the  door  was  again  openedi  and  the  Sharp  face  of  Mr. 
O'Garroll  again  intruded. 

*'How  nowy  sirrah! "  exclaimed  bis  master. 

Mr.  O'Carroll,  witbout  answering  by  voice,  gave  a  gro- 
tesque  sort  of  signal  between  a  wink  and  a  beckon.  Mr. 
Fielding  rose  muttering  an  oath,  and  nnderwent  a  whisper. 
''By  the  Lord,"  cried  he,  seemingly  in  a  fnrious  passion, 
''and  thon  hast  not  got  tbe  bill  cashed  yet,  thougb  I  told  tbee 
twice  to  have  it  done  last  evening?  Have  I  not  my  debts  of 
honour  to  discharge,  and  did  I  not  give  the  last  guinea  I  had 
about  me  for  a  Walking  cane  yesterday?  Qo  down  to  the  city 
immediately,  sirrah,  and  bring  me  the  change." 

The  valet  again  whispered. 

"Ah,"  resumed  Fielding,  "ah  —  so  far,  yon  say,  'tis  true; 
't  is  a  great  way,  and  perbaps  the  Ck)unt  can't  wait  tili  you 
retum.  Prithee  (tuming  to  me),  prithee  now,  is  it  not  veza- 
tions, — no  change  about  me,  and  my  fool  has  not  cashed  a 
trifling  bill  I  have,  for  a  thousand  or  so,  on  Messrs.  Child! 
and  the  cursed  Salop  puts  not  its  trust  even  in  princes;  'tis 
its  way;  'Grad  now,  you  have  not  a  guinea  about  you?" 

What  could  I  say?  My  guinea  joined  Tarleton's,  in  a  visit 
to  that  boume  whence  no  «ueh  traveller  e'er  retumed. 

Mr.  O'Garroll  now  vanished  in  eamest,  the  wine  and  the 
chocolate  soon  appeared.  Mr.  Fielding  brightened  up,  re- 
cited  bis  poetry,  blessed  his  good  fortune,  promised  to  call  on 
me  in  a  day  or  two;  and  assured  me,  with  a  round  oath,  that 
the  next  time  he  had  the  honour  of  seeing  me,  he  would  treat 
me  with  another  pint  of  Madeira,  exactly  of  the  same  sort. 

I  remember  well  that  it  was  the  evening  of  the  same  day  in 
which  I  had  paid  this  visit  to  the  redoubted  Mr.  Fielding, 
that,  on  retuming  from  a  drum  at  Lady  Hasselton's,  I  entered 
my  anteroom  with  so  silent  a  step,  that  I  did  not  arouse  even 
the  keen  senses  of  Monsieur  Desmarais.  He  was  seated  by 
the  fire,  with  his  head  supported  by  his  hands,  and  intently 
poring  over  a  huge  folio.     I  had  often  observed  that  he  pos- 
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BBBsad  &  literary  tarn,  Knd  all  the  hoois  in  whicli  he  was  nif 
employed  by  me  lie  wob  wont  to  oocn^  witli  booka.  I  feit 
□ow,  as  I  atood  still  and  contemplated  hia  abaorbed  attention 
in  thfl  oontents  of  the  book  before  him,  a  stroog  coriosity  to 
knoir  the  natare  of  hia  atudiea ;  and  bo  little  did  my  taste 
second  the  routine  of  trifles  in  which  I  had  been  lately  en- 
gaged,  that  in  looking  npon  the  eamest  features  of  the  man 
on  whioh  Üie  solitary  light  streamed  oalm  and  füll ;  and  im> 
piessed  wiüi  the  deep  quiet  and  solitude  of  the  Chamber,  to- 
gether  with  the  undistnrbed  sanctity  of  comfort  preaiding 
over  the  amall,  bright  hearth,  and  contrasting  vhat  I  saw 
with  the  brilliant  Bcene  —  brilliant  with  gsudy,  wearin^ 
weftiisome  frivolities — which  I  had  just  qoitted,  a  Sensation 
of  envy  at  the  enjoyments  of  my  dependant  entered  my  breast 
acoompanied  with  a  sentiment  resembling  humiliation  at  the 
natnre  of  my  own  pursuits.  I  am  generally  thonght  a  prond 
man;  bat  I  am  never  prond  to  my  inferiorsi  nor  cau  I  inu^ 
ine  pride  where  there  is  no  competition.  I  approached  Dee- 
marais,  and  said,  in  Fiench, — 

"How  is  this?  why  did  yon  not,  like  yonr  fellowa,  take 
advant^e  of  my  absenoe  to  pursue  your  own  amosementa? 
They  mnst  be  dull  indeed  if  they  do  not  hold  out  to  you  more 
tempting  indooementa  tban  that  colossal  offspring  of  the 
presa." 

"Pardon  me,  Sir,"  said  Desmarais,  very  respectfnlly,  and 
closing  the  book,  "paidon  me,  I  was  not  aware  of  your  retnro. 
Will  Monsienr  doff  bis  cloak?" 

"No;  shnt  the  door,  wheel  round  that  chair,  and  favonr 
me  with  a  aight  of  your  book." 

"Monaienr  will  be  angry,  I  fear,"  aaid  the  valet  (obeying 
the  first  two  Orders,  but  hesitating  abont  the  third),  "with 
my  couree  of  reading:  I  confeas  it  is  not  Tery  compatible 
with  my  Station." 

"Ab,  some  loi^  romance,  the  "Clelia,"  I  suppose, — nay, 
bring  it  hither ;  that  ia  to  say,  if  it  be  moTable  hy  the  strength 
ofa  Single  man." 

Thus  urged,  Desmarais  modestly  brought  me  the  book. 
Judge  of  my  aurprise  when  I  fotmd  it  was  a  volume  of  Leib- 
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nitZy  a  philosopher  then  veiy  much  the  ragCi — because  one 
might  talk  of  him  verj  safely,  without  having  read  him.^ 
Despite  of  mj  surprise,  I  could  not  help  smiling  when  mj 
eye  tomed  from  the  book  to  the  Student.  It  is  impossible  to 
ooneeive  an  appearance  less  like  a  philosopher's  thaa  that  of 
Jean  Desmarais.  His  wig  was  of  a  nicety  that  would  not 
have  brooked  the  irregularity  of  a  Single  hair;  his  dress  was 
not  preposterousi  for  I  do  not  remember,  among  gentles  or 
valetSi  a  more  really  exquisite  taste  than  that  of  Desmaiais; 
but  it  evinced,  in  every  particular,  the  arts  of  the  toilet.  A 
perpetual  smile  sat  upon  his  Ups, —  sometimes  it  deepened 
into  a  sneer,  but  that  was  the  only  change  it  ever  experienced; 
an  irresistible  air  of  self-conceit  gave  piquancy  to  his  long, 
marked  features,  small  glittering  eye,  and  withered  cheeks, 
on  which  a  delicate  and  soft  bloom  excited  suspicion  of  arti- 
ficial  embellishment.  A  very  fit  frame  of  body  this  for  a 
valet;  but  I  humbly  opine  a  very  unseemly  one  for  a  Student 
of  Leibnitz. 

"And  what,"  said  I,  after  a  short  pause,  "is  your  opinion 
of  this  philosopher?  I  understand  that  he  has  just  written  a 
work  '  above  all  praise  and  comprehension.'' 

"  It  is  true,  Monsieur,  that  it  is  above  his  own  understand- 
ing.  He  knows  not  what  sly  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
his  premises;  but  I  beg  Monsieur's  pardon,  I  shall  be  tedious 
and  intrusive.'' 

"Not  a  whiti  speak  out,  and  at  length.  So  you  conceiTe 
that  Leibnitz  makes  ropes  which  others  will  make  into 
ladders?" 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Desmarais;  "all  his  arguments  go  to 
swell  the  sails  of  the  great  philosophical  truth, —  'Necessityl ' 
We  are  the  things  and  toys  of  Fate,  and  its  everlasting  chain 
oompels  even  the  Power  that  creates  as  well  as  the  things 
created." 

"Hai"  Said  I,  who,  though  little  versed  at  that  time  in 
these  metaphysical  subtieties,  had  heard  St.  John  often  speak 

^  Wliich  \b  possibl^  the  reason  wh^  there  are  so  manj  disciples  of  Kant  st 
the  present  moment.  — £d. 
s  The"Theodic«a." 
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of  the  Strange  doctrine  to  which  DesmaraiB  refened,  "70« 
are,  tlLen,  a  believer  in  the  fataüsm  of  Spinoza?  " 

"No,  Honsieui,"  said  DesmaraiB,  with  a  oomplacent  smile, 
"my  System  is  my  own:  it  is  composed  of  Üie  thonghta  ot 
others;  but  my  thoaghta  are  the  cords  wbioh  bind  the  varioiu 
Bticks  into  a  fagot." 

"Well,"  SEüd  I,  Bmiling  at  the  man's  conoeited  ajr,  "and 
vhat  is  yoor  main  dogma?  " 

"Oir  ntter  impotence." 

"Pleasii^I    Mean  yon  that  we  have  no  free  villp" 

"Hone." 

"  Why,  then,  yon  take  away  the  very  existence  of  vioe  and 
TJrtuei  and,  according  to  you,  we  sin  or  act  well,  not  from 
OUT  own  accord,  bnt  because  we  are  compelled  and  preor- 
dained  to  it." 

Desmarais'  smile  withered  into  the  grim  Bneer  with  which, 
aa  I  have  said,  it  was  eometimes  varied. 

"Monsieur'B  penetration  is  extreme;  bnt  shall  I  not  pre- 
pare  his  nightly  draaght  ?" 

"No;  answer  me  at  length;  and  teil  me  the  difference  be- 
tween  good  and  ill,  if  we  are  compelled  by  NecesBity  to 
either," 

Desmarais  bemmed,  and  began.  Despite  of  his  cantion, 
the  coxcomb  loved  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  he  talked,  there- 
fore,  to  the  following  purpose :  — 

"  Liberty  ia  a  thing  impossible !  Can  yon  will  a  Single  ao- 
tion,  however  simple,  independent  of  your  Organization, —  in- 
depeadent  of  the  o^anization  of  others, —  independent  of  the 
Order  of  Üiings  past,—  independent  of  the  order  of  things  to 
oome?  Tou  cannot.  But  if  not  independent,  you  are  depend- 
ent;  if  dependent,  where  is  your  libertyP  where  your  freedom 
of  will?  Education  disposes  our  characters;  can  you  control 
your  own  education,  begun  at  the  houz  of  birth?  You  cannot. 
Our  character,  joined  to  the  conduct  of  others,  disposes  of  our 
happiness,  cur  BOrrow,  our  crime,  our  virtue.  Can  you  control 
your  character?  We  have  already  seen  that  you  cannot.  Can 
you  control  the  conduct  of  others, —  others  pcrhaps  whom  you 
have  never  seen,  but  who  may  rain  you  at  a  word;  a  despot^ 
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for  instance,  or  a  warrior?  You  cannot.  What  remains?  that  if 
we  cannot  ohoose  our  charactersi  nor  our  fates,  we  cannot  be  ac- 
oountable  for  either.  If  you  are  a  good  man,  you  are  a  lucky 
man ;  bat  you  are  not  to  be  praised  for  what  you  could  not  help. 
If  you  are  a  bad  maUi  you  are  an  unfortunate  one;  but  you 
are  not  to  be  execrated  for  what  you  could  not  prevent."  ^ 

''Theui  most  wise  Desmarais,  if  you  steal  this  diamond  loop 
f rom  my  hat,  you  are  only  an  unlucky  maUi  not  a  guilty  one, 
and  worthy  of  my  sympathy,  not  anger?'* 

"Exactly  so;  but  you  must  hang  me  for  it.  You  cannot 
oontrol  eventSy  but  you  can  modify  man.  Education,  law, 
adversity,  prosperity,  correction,  praise,  modify  him, — with- 
out  his  choice,  and  sometimes  without  his  perception.  But 
once  acknowledge  Necessity,  and  evil  passions  cease;  you 
may  punish,  you  may  destroy  others,  if  for  the  safety  and 
good  of  the  Commonwealth;  but  motives  for  doing  so  cease  to 
be  private:  you  can  have  no  personal  hatred  to  men  for  com- 
mitting  actions  whiöh  they  were  irresistibly  compelled  to 
commit." 

I  feit  that,  however  I  might  listen  to  and  dislike  these  sen- 
timents,  it  would  not  do  for  the  master  to  argue  with  the  do- 
mestic,  especially  when  there  was  a  chance  that  he  might 
have  the  worst  of  it.  And  so  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit 
of  sleepiness,  which  broke  off  our  conversation.  Meanwhile 
I  inly  resolved,  in  my  own  mind,  to  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity  of  discharging  a  valet  who  saw  no  difference  between 
good  and  evil,  but  that  of  luck;  and  who,  by  the  irresistible 
compulsion  of  Necessity,  might  some  day  or  other  have  the 
involuntary  misfortune  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  master  I 

I  did  not,  however,  carry  this  unphilosophical  resolution 
into  effect.  Indeed,  the  rogue,  doubting  perhaps  the  nature 
of  the  impression  he  had  made  on  me,  redoubled  so  zealously 
his  efforts  to  please  me  in  the  science  of  his  profession  that  I 
could  not  determine  upon  relinquishing  such  a  treasure  for  a 
speculative  opinion,  and  I  was  too  much  accustomed  to  laugh 
at  my  Sosia  to  believe  there  could  be  any  reason  to  fear  him, 

1  Whatever  pretensions  Monsieur  Desmarais  may  have  had  to  originali^» 
tlüs  ÜMne  of  opinioDB  is  as  old  ag  philosophy  itself  .  —  £d. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A.  üinTEBSAL   OBSItTS.  —  PEBICLB8    TnBlTBD  BABBEB. — ITAIEn 
Or   BSAUTIES   UT  171-. THZ  TOASTS  Or  THE  KIT-CA.T  CLUB. 

Ab  I  wu  riding  vitli  Tarletoa  tovards  Chelsea,  one  äaj, 
he  Etsked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  tlie  celebrated  Mr.  Salter, 
"So,"  iaid  I,  *'bat  I  heard  Steele  talk  of  him  Üie  otheT  night 
at  Wills's.     He  is  an  antiquarian  and  a  barber,  is  he  not?" 

"YeS]  a  shaving  virtuoso;  really  a  comical  and  Strange 
character,  and  has  oddities  enoogh  to  compensate  one  foi  the 
debaaement  of  talking  with  a  man  in  hia  rank." 

"Let  US  go  to  him  forthwitb,"  aaid  I,  spnrring  my  hone 
into  a  canter. 

"Quodpetia  hie  e»t,"  cried  Tarleton,  "there  is  hia  house." 
And  my  companion  pointed  to  a  eoffee-house. 

" What! "  Bald  I,  "does  he  draw  wine  as  well  ae  teeth?" 

"To  be  Bore;  Don  Saltero  is  a  universal  genius.  Let  lu 
diamount." 

Consigning  oor  horsea  to  the  caie  of  oor  grooms,  we  marohed 
into  the  Btrangest-looking  place  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  behold.  A  long  narrow  coffee*rooni  was  fumished  with  all 
manner  of  things  that,  belonging  neither  to  hearen,  earth, 
nor  the  water  ander  the  earth,  the  redonbted  Saltero  might 
well  wotship  withont  incorring  the  crime  of  idolatry.  The 
first  thing  that  greeted  my  eyes  was  a  buU's  head,  with  a 
most  ferociouB  pair  of  vnltore's  wings  on  its  neck.  While  I 
was  Burveying  this,  I  feit  something  touch  my  hat;  I  looked 
np  and  disoovered  an  immense  alligator  ewit^ing  from  the 
ceiling,  and  fixing  a  monstroua  pair  of  glass  eyeg  npon  me. 
A  thing  which  seemed  to  me  like  an  immense  shoe,  npon  a 
nearer  approach  expanded  itself  into  an  Indian  canoej  and  a 
moat  hideons  spectre  with  mommy  skln,  and  glittering  teeth, 
that  made  my  blood  mn  cold,  was  labelled,  "Beautiful  speoi- 
men  of  a  Calmno  Tartar," 
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While  lost  in  wonder,  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment,  up  walks  a  little  man  as  lean  as  a  miser,  and  sajs  to 
me,  rubbing  bis  bands, — 

"Wonderfui,  Sir,  is  itnot?" 

"Wonderful,  indeed,  Don!"  said  Tarleton;  "you  look  like 
a  Cbinese  Adam  snrroonded  by  a  Japanese  creation." 

'^He,  be,  be,  Sir,  you  bave  so  pleasant  a  vein,"  said  tbe 
little  Don,  in  a  sbarp  sbrill  voice.  **But  it  bas  been  all 
done,  Sir,  by  one  man;  all  of  it  oollected  by  me,  simple  as  I 
stand." 

''Simple,  indeedi"  quotb  Tarleton;  ^'and  bow  gets  on  tbe 
fiddle?" 

"Bravely,  Sir,  bravely;  sball  I  play  you  a  tune?*' 

''No,  no,  my  good  Don;  anotber  time." 

"Nay,  Sir,  nay,"  cried  tbe  antiquarian,  "snffer  me  to  wel- 
come yonr  arrival  properly." 

And,  fortbwitb  disappearing,  be  retumed  in  an  instant 
witb  a  marvellously  ill-favoored  old  fiddle.  Tbrowing  a  joen- 
seroso  air  into  bis  tbin  cbeeks,  our  Don  tben  began  a  few  pre- 
liminary  tbrummings,  wbicb  set  my  teetb  on  edge,  and  made 
Tarleton  put  botb  bands  to  bis  ears.  Tbree  sober-looking 
Citizens,  wbo  bad  just  sat  tbemselves  down  to  pipes  and  tbe 
Journal,  started  to  tbeir  f  eet  like  so  many  pieces  of  cloekwork ; 
bat  no  sooner  bad  Don  Saltero,  witb  a  digagi  air  of  graceful 
melancboly,  actually  launcbed  into  wbat  be  was  pleased  to 
term  a  tune,  tban  a  universal  irritation  of  neires  seized  tbe 
wbole  Company.  At  tbe  first  overture,  tbe  tbree  Citizens 
swore  and  cursed,  at  tbe  second  division  of  tbe  tune,  tbey 
seized  tbeir  bats,  at  tbe  tbird  tbey  vanisbed.  As  for  me,  I 
found  all  my  limbs  twitcbing  as  if  tbey  were  dancing  to  St. 
Vitus's  music;  tbe  very  drawers  disappeared;  tbe  alligator 
itself  twirled  round,  as  if  revivified  by  so  barsb  an  experi- 
ment  on  tbe  nervous  System ;  and  I  verily  believe  tbe  wbole 
museum,  bull,  wings,  Indian  canoe,  and  Galmuc  Tartar,  would 
bave  been  set  into  motion  by  tbis  new  Orpbeus,  bad  not  Tarle- 
ton, in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  seized  bim  by  tbe  tail  of  tbe  coat, 
and  wbirled  bim  round,  fiddle  and  all,  witb  sucb  velocity 
tbat  tbe  poor   musician  lost  bis  equilibrium,   and   falling 
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^ainst  a  row  ot  Chinese  monsten,  bronght  tfae  Thole  set  to 
the  ground,  vhere  he  lay  covered  by  the  wrecks  that  accom- 
panied  his  overthrow,  soreaming  and  Btrugglicg,  asd  graaping 
his  fiddle,  which  every  nov  and  then,  touched  involuntarily 
by  bis  fingers,  nttered  a  dismal  squeak,  as  if  sympathizing  in 
the  disastet  it  had  caused,  until  the  drawer  ran  in,  aad,  rais- 
ing  the  nnhappy  antiquarian,  placed  him  on  a  great  chair. 

"0  Lordl"  groaned  Don  Saltero,  "O  Loidl  my  monaten 
—  iny  monstera  —  the  pagoda — the  mandarin,  and  the  idol  — 
where  are  they  ?  —  brokeo — ruined  —  aonihilated  I " 

"No,  Sir;  all  safe,  Sir,"  Said  the  drawer,  a  smart,  small, 
smug,  pert  man;  "put  'em  down  in  the  bill,  nevertheless,  Sir. 
Is  it  Alderman  Atkine,  Sir,  or  Mr.  Higgins?" 

"Pooh,"  Bäid  Tarleton,  "bring  me  eome  lemonade;  send 
the  p^oda  to  the  brioklayer,  the  mandaiin  to  the  su^eon, 
aad  the  idol  to  the  Papist  OTer  the  way  I  There  's  a  guinea 
to  pay  for  their  cairiage.     How  are  yon,  Don?" 

"Oh,  Mr,  Tarleton,  Mr.  Tarleton  1  how  conld  jou  be  so 
omel?  " 

"The  nature  of  things  demanded  it,  my  good  Don.  Did  I 
not  call  you  a  Chinese  Adam?  and  how  could  you  bear  thak 
name  without  unde^oing  the  fall?" 

"Oh,  Sir,  this  is  no  jesting  matter, — broke  the  railing  of 
my  pg^oda,  bniised  my  arm,  cracked  my  fiddle,  and  cnt  me 
o3  in  the  middle  of  that  beaatiful  air  1  —  no  jesting  matter. " 

"Come,  Mr.  Salter,"  eaid  I,  "'tis  very  tnie!  hnt  cheer  np. 
'  The  gods, '  says  Seneca,  '  lock  with  pleasure  on  a  great  man 
fiülii^  with  the  statesmen,  the  temples,  and  the  dirinities  of 
his  country; '  all  of  which,  mandarin,  pagoda,  and  idol,  ac- 
companied  your  fall.  Let  us  have  a  bottle  of  yonr  best  wine, 
and  the  honour  of  your  Company  to  drink  it. " 

"  No,  Count,  no, "  said  Tarleton,  haughtily ;  "  we  can  drink  not 
with  the  Don ;  bnt  we  '11  have  the  wine,  and  he  shall  drink  it. 
Meanwhile,  Don,  teil  us  what  possible  combinatlon  of  circum- 
stances  made  theo  fiddler,  barber,  anatomist,  and  virtuosol " 

Don  Saltero  loved  fiddling  bettor  than  anything  in  the  world, 
bat  next  to  äddling  he  loved  talking.  So  being  satisfied  that 
he  sbonld  be  reimbursed  for  his  pagoda,  and  fortifying  him- 
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seif  with  a  glass  or  two  of  his  own  wine,  he  yielded  to  Tarle- 
ton's  desire,  and  told  us  his  history.  I  believe  it  was  verj 
entertaining  to  the  good  barber,  but  Tarleton  and  I  saw  noth- 
ing extraordinary  in  it;  and  long  before  it  was  OTer,  we 
wished  him  an  excellent  good  day,  and  a  new  race  of  Chinese 
monsters. 

That  evening  we  were  engaged  at  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  for 
thoagh  I  was  opposed  to  the  politics  of  its  memberSy  they  ad- 
mitted  me  on  aeoount  of  my  literaiy  pretensions.  Halifax 
was  there,  and  I  commended  the  poet  to  his  protection.  We 
were  very  gay,  and  Halifax  favoured  us  with  three  new  toasts 
by  himself .  O  Venus !  what  beauties  we  made,  and  what  char- 
acters  we  murdered!  Never  was  there  so  important  a  synod 
to  the  female  world  as  the  gods  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  Älas! 
I  am  writing  for  the  children  of  an  after  age,  to  whom  the 
very  names  of  those  who  made  the  blood  of  their  ancestors 
leap  within  theii  veins  will  be  unknown.  What  cheek  will 
colour  at  the  name  of  Carlisle?  What  band  will  tremble  as 
it  touches  the  paper  inscribed  by  that  of  Brudenel?  The 
graceful  Godolphin,  the  sparkling  enchantment  of  Harper, 
the  divine  voice  of  Claverine,  the  gentle  and  bashful  Bridge- 
water,  the  damask  cheek  and  ruby  Ups  of  the  Hebe  Manches- 
ter,—  what  will  these  be  to  the  race  for  whom  alone  these 
pages  are  penned?  This  history  is  a  union  of  stränge  oon- 
trasts!  like  the  tree  of  the  Sun,  described  by  Marco  Polo, 
which  was  green  when  approached  on  one  side,  but  white 
when  perceiyed  on  the  other :  to  me  it  is  clothed  in  the  ver- 
dure  and  spring  of  the  existing  time;  to  the  reader  it  comes 
covered  with  the  hoariness  and  wanness  of  the  Fast! 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

A  SIAXOGVI  Or  BSNTIMEtIT  SVCCEEDED  BY  THK  BKKTCB  Or  A 
CaAKACTKB,  IS  WH08K  KZK8  SEHTIMEirr  VAA  TO  WISB  MX» 
VHAT     BELIQIOIT     18     TO     FO0L8;     KAKBLT,    A    SBBJSCT    OF 

simcuLE. 

St.  John  iras  now  in  power,  and  in  the  füll  flnBh  of  his 
many  ambitioos  and  restless  sohemes.  I  saw  as  mncli  of  him 
as  the  high  rank  he  held  in  the  State,  and  the  oonsequent  buai- 
ness  with  whioh  he  was  oppressed,  vould  soSer  me, —  me, 
vho  was  prerented  by  religiös  from  actively  embracing  any  po- 
litical  party,  and  who,  therefore,  thoagh  incUned  to  Toryism, 
afisociated  pretty  eqnally  with  all.  8t.  John  and  myself  formed 
B  great  friendship  for  each  other,  a  friendship  which  no  after 
ohange  ot  ohaoce  could  efface,  bat  which  exists,  strengthened 
and  mellowed  by  time,  at  the  very  hour  in  wbicii  I  write. 

One  OTening  he  sent  to  teil  me  he  should  be  alone,  if  I 
woold  Bup  with  him;  accordingly  I  repaired  to  his  houae. 
He  was  Walking  ap  and  down  the  room  with  oneren  and  rapid 
Steps,  and  his  ooontenanoe  was  äushed  with  an  expression  of 
joy  and  trinmph,  very  rare  to  the  thonghtful  and  eamest  calm 
which  it  nsually  wore.  " Congratulate  me,  Devereux,"  said 
he,  selzing  me  ei^erly  by  the  hand,  "  oongratulate  me  I " 

"Forwhat?" 

"  Ay,  true :  yoa  are  not  yet  a  politician ;  you  cannot  yet  teil 
how  dear — how  inezpressibly  dear  to  a  politician  —  is  a  mo- 
mentary  and  petty  victory, — but  —  if  I  were  Prime  Minister 
of  this  country,  what  woald  yon  say?  " 

"That  you  could  bear  the  duty  better  than  any  man  living} 
but  remember  Harley  is  in  the  way." 

"Ah,  there's  the  rub,"  said  St.  John,  slowly,  and' the  ex- 
pression  of  hia  face  again  ohanged  from  triomph  to  thought- 
folness }  "  but  this  is  a  snbject  not  tu  yonr  taste :  let  ns  choose 
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another."  And  flinging  himself  into  a  cliair^  this  singolar 
man,  who  prided  himself  on  suiting  his  conversation  to  every 
one,  began  conversing  with  me  upon  the  lighter  topics  of  the 
day;  these  we  soon  exhausted,  and  at  last  we  settled  upon 
that  of  love  and  women. 

"I  own,"  Said  I,  "that,  in  this  respeet,  pleafiure  haa  disap- 
pointed  as  well  as  wearied  me.  I  have  longed  for  some  better 
object  of  worship  than  the  trifler  of  fashion,  or  the  yet  more 
ignoble  minion  of  the  senses.  I  ask  a  vent  for  enthusiasm, 
for  devotion,  for  romance,  for  a  thousand  subtle  and  secret 
streams  of  nnuttered  and  unutterable  feeling.  I  often  think 
that  I  bear  within  me  the  desire  and  the  sentiment  of  poetry, 
though  I  enjoy  not  its  faculty  of  expression;  and  that  that 
desire  and  that  sentiment,  denied  legitimate  egress,  oentre 
and  shrink  into  one  absorbing  passion, —  which  is  the  want 
of  love.  Where  am  I  to  satisfy  this  want?  I  look  round 
these  great  circles  of  gayety  which  we  term  the  world;  I 
send  f orth  my  heart  as  a  wanderer  over  their  regions  and  re* 
cesses,  and  it  returns,  sated  and  palled  and  languid,  to  myself 
again." 

"  You  express  a  common  want  in  every  less  worldly  or  more 
morbid  nature,"  said  St.  John;  "a  want  which  I  myself  have 
experienced,  and  if  I  had  never  feit  it,  I  should  never,  per- 
haps,  have  tumed  to  ambition  to  console  or  to  engross  me. 
But  do  not  flatter  yourself  that  the  want  will  ever  be  fulfilled, 
Nature  places  ns  alone  in  this  hospitable  world,  and  no  heart 
is  cast  in  a  similar  mould  to  that  which  we  bear  within  ns. 
We  pine  for  sympathy;  we  make  to  ourselves  a  creation  of 
ideal  beauties,  in  which  we  expect  to  find  it :  but  the  creation 
has  no  reality;  it  is  the  mind's  phantasma  which  the  mind 
adores;  and  it  is  because  the  phantasma  can  have  no  actual 
being  that  the  mind  despairs.  Throughout  life,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  it  is  no  real  living  thing  which  we  de- 
mand;  it  is  the  realization  of  the  idea  we  have  formed  within 
US,  and  which,  as  we  are  not  gods,  we  can  never  call  into  ex- 
istence.  We  are  enamoured  of  the  statue  ourselves  have 
graven;  but,  unlike  the  statue  of  the  Cyprian,  it  kindles  not 
to  our  homage  nor  melts  to  our  embraces." 
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"I  believe  you,"  said  I;  "but  it  ia  hard  to  imdeoeiTe  ooi- 
selves.  The  heart  is  the  mo«t  ciedulons  of  all  fanatios,  and 
its  ruling  passion  the  moet  endoring  of  all  anperstitions. 
OhI  what  can  tear  from  ua,  to  tbe  last,  the  hope,  the  deaira, 
the  yeaxning  f or  some  bosom  which,  while  it  minors  oor  own, 
parta  not  with  the  reäectionl  I  have  read  that,  in  the  very 
honr  and  instant  of  oar  birth,  one  exactly  slmilar  to  ourselres, 
in  apirit  and  form,  ifi  bom  alao,  and  that  a  secret  and  unintel- 
ligible  sympathy  preservea  that  likenesa,  even  throngh  tbe 
vicissitudee  of  fortune  and  circumstanoe,  nntil,  in  the  same 
Point  of  time,  tbe  two  beiags  are  resolred  onoe  more  into  tbe 
elementa  of  earth:  oonfesa  that  there  is  something  irelcome, 
tbougb  nnfounded  in  the  fancy,  and  that  there  are  few  of  tbe 
snbstanoes  of  vorldly  hononr  irhich  one  vould  not  lenotmce, 
to  posseas,  in  tbe  cloaest  and  fondest  of  all  relations,  this 
shadoT  of  onrselves! " 

"AlasI"  said  St.  John,  "tbe  possession,  llke  all  earthly 
blesBiQgs,  carriea  within  it  its  own  principle  of  comiptioo. 
Tbe  deadlieat  foe  to  love  is  not  cbange  nor  miafortune  nor 
jealonay  nor  wratb,  nor  any tbing  that  fiows  from  paasion  or 
emanatea  from  fortune;  tbe  deadlieat  foe  to  it  is  customf 
With  ciistom  die  away  tbe  delusiona  and  the  mysteriös  which 
encircle  it;  leaf  after  leaf,  in  the  green  poetry  on  which  its 
beauty  dependa,  droops  and  withera,  tili  notbing  bnt  tbe  bare 
and  rüde  trank  is  left.  Witb  all  passion  the  sonl  demands 
something  nnexpreased,  some  T^ne  recosa  to  explore  or  to 
marrel  npon, —  aome  veil  npon  the  mental  aa  well  aa  the  cor- 
poreal  deity.  Cuatom  leaves  nothing  to  romance,  and  often 
but  little  to  respect.  The  whole  cbaracter  ia  bared  before  os 
like  a  piain,  and  the  heart'a  eye  growa  wearied  with  tbe 
aameness  of  the  aurvey.  And  to  wearinesa  suoceeds  distaste, 
and  to  distaste  one  of  tbe  myriad  shapea  of  the  Proteus  Aver- 
sion; 80  that  the  pasaion  we  would  make  the  rarest  of  treaa- 
urea  fritters  down  to  a  rery  instance  of  tbe  commonest  of 
proverbs, — and  out  of  familiarity  eometb  indeed  contemptl" 

"And  are  we,  then,"  said  I,  "forever  to  forego  the  most 
delioiona  of  onr  dreama?  Are  we  to  consider  love  as  an  entire 
deluaioi^  and  to  reconoile  ontselTea  to  an  etemal  solitude  of 
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heart?  Whaty  then,  shall  fill  the  crying  and  unappeasable 
void  of  our  souls?  What  shall  become  of  those  mightj  sources 
of  tendemess  whicb,  refused  all  Channel  in  the  rockj  soll  of 
the  worldj  must  have  an  outlet  elsewhere  or  stagnate  into 
torpor?  " 

"Onr  passionsy"  said  St.  John,  ''are  restless^  and  will  make 
each  experiment  in  their  power,  though  vanitj  be  the  result 
of  all.  Disappointed  in  love,  thej  jeam  towards  ambition; 
and  the  object  of  ambition^  unlike  that  of  love,  never  heing 
whoUy  possessedj  ambition  is  the  more  duralle  pa^ion  of  the 
two.  But  sooner  or  later  even  that  and  all  passions  are  sated 
at  last;  and  when  wearied  of  too  wide  a  flight  we  limit  our 
excursionSy  and  looking  round  us  discover  the  narrow  bounds 
of  our  proper  end,  we  grow  satisfied  with  the  loss  of  rapture 
if  we  can  partake  of  enjoyment;  and  the  experience  which 
seemed  at  first  so  bitterly  to  betray  us  becomes  our  most  real 
benefactor,  and  ultimately  leads  us  to  content.  For  it  is  the 
excess  and  not  the  nature  of  our  passions  which  is  perishable. 
Like  the  trees  which  grew  by  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus,  the 
passions  flourish  tili  they  reach  a  certain  height,  but  no  sooner 
is  that  height  attained  than  they  wither  away." 

Before  I  could  reply,  our  conversation  received  an  abrupt 
and  complete  interruption  for  the  night.  The  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  man,  pushing  aside  the  servant  with  a 
rüde  and  yet  a  dignified  air,  entered  the  room  unannounced, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  disregard  to  ceremony  — 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  he, —  "how  d^ye  do? 
—  Pretty  sort  of  a  day  we've  had.  Lucky  to  find  you  at 
home, — that  is  to  say  if  you  will  give  me  some  broiled  oys- 
ters  and  Champagne  for  supper." 

"With  all  my  heart,  Doctor,"  said  St.  John,  changing  his 
manner  at  once  from  the  pensive  to  an  easy  and  somewhat 
brusque  familiarity, —  "with  all  my  heart;  but  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  are  a  convert  to  Champagne:  you  spent  a  whole 
evening  last  week  in  endeavouring  to  dissuade  me  from  the 
sparkling  sin." 

"Pish!  I  had  suffered  the  day  before  from  it;  so,  like  a 
true  Old  Bailey  penitent,  I  preached  up  conversion  to  otherSy 
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not  from  a  desire  of  their  welfare,  bat  a  plagaj  sore  f eeling 
for  mj  own  misfortune.  Where  did  you  dine  to-daj?  At 
home!  Oh!  the  devil!  I  stanred  on  three  courses  at  the  Duke 
of  Onnond's." 

''  Aha!    Honest  Matt  was  there?  " 

''YeS|  to  my  cost.  He  borrowed  a  Shilling  of  me  for  a 
chair.  Hang  this  weather,  it  costs  me  seven  Shillings  a  day 
for  coach-fare,  besides  my  paying  the  fares  of  all  my  poor 
brother  parsons,  who  come  over  from  Ireland  to  solicit  my 
patronage  for  a  bishopric,  and  end  by  borrowing  half-a-crown 
in  the  meanwhile.  But  Matt  Prior  will  pay  me  agam,  I 
suppose,  out  of  the  public  money?'' 

''To  be  sure,  if  Chloe  does  not  min  him  first." 

^Hang  the  slut:  don't  talk  of  her.  How  Prior  rails  against 
his  place!  ^  He  says  the  excise  spoils  his  wit^  and  that  the 
only  rhymes  he  ever  dreams  of  now-a-days  are  'docket  and 
cocket'  ** 

''Ha,  hal  we  most  do  something  better  for  Matt, — make 
him  a  bishop  or  an  ambassador.  Bat  pardon  me,  Coant,  I 
have  not  yet  made  known  to  yoa  the  most  coarted,  aathorita- 
tiye,  impertinent,  clever,  Independent,  haaghty,  delightfal, 
troublesome  parson  of  the  age:  do  homage  to  Dr.  Swift. 
Doctor,  be  mercifal  to  my  particalar  friend,  Coant  Devereax.^ 
Drawing  himself  up,  with  a  manner  which  contrasted  his 
previoas  one  strongly  enough,  Dr.  Swift  salated  me  with  a 
dignity  which  might  eren  be  called  polished,  and  which  cer- 
tainly  showed  that  howerer  he  might  prefer,  as  his  osaal  de- 
meanoar,  an  air  of  negligence  and  semi-radeness,  he  had 
profited  safficiently  by  his  acqaaintanoe  with  the  great  to 
equal  them  in  the  extemal  graces,  sapposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
their  order,  whenever  it  saited  his  indination.  In  person 
Swift  is  mach  above  the  middle  height,  strongly  bullt,  and 
with  a  remarkably  fine  outline  of  throat  and  ehest;  his  front 
face  is  certainly  displeasing,  though  far  from  uncomely;  but 
the  clear  chiselling  of  the  nose,  the  curved  upper  lip,  the  fall, 
round  Roman  chin,  the  hanging  brow,  and  the  resolute  deci* 
sion,  stamped  upon  the  whole  expression  of  the  large  fore- 

>  In  Um  CvitoaM. 
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heady  and  the  clear  blue  eye,  make  his  profile  one  of  ihe  most 
striking  I  ever  saw.  He  honoured  me,  to  my  great  surprisey 
with  a  fine  speech  and  a  compliment;  and  then,  with  a  look, 
which  menaced  to  St.  John  the  retort  that  ensued,  he  added: 
''And  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  think  that  I  owe  your  ac- 
quaintance  to  Mr.  Seeietary  St.  John,  who,  if  he  talked  less 
about  operas  and  singers, —  thought  less  about  Alcibiades  and 
Fericles, —  if  he  never  complained  of  the  load  of  business  not 
being  suited  to  his  temper^  at  the  very  moment  he  had  been 
workingy  like  Gnmdragon^  to  get  the  said  load  upon  his 
Shoulders;  and  if  he  persuaded  one  of  his  sincerity  being  as 
great  as  his  genius, — would  appear  to  all  time  as  adomed 
with  the  choicest  gifts  that  Heaven  has  yet  thought  fit  to  be- 
stow on  the  children  of  men.  Prithee  now,  Mr.  See.,  when 
shall  we  have  the  oysters?  Will  you  be  merry  to-night» 
Count?  " 

"Certainly;  if  one  may  find  absolution  for  the  Champagne/' 

''I'll  absolve  you,  with  a  vengeancei  on  condition  that 
you  '11  walk  home  with  me,  and  protect  the  poor  parson  from 
the  Mohawks.  Faith,  they  ran  young  Davenant's  chair 
through  with  a  sword,  t'  other  night.  I  hear  they  have  swom 
to  make  daylight  through  my  Tory  cassock, —  all  Whigs  you 
know,  Count  Devereux,  nasty,  dangerous  animals,  how  I  hate 
theml  they  cost  me  fiye-and-sixpence  a  week  in  chairs  to  avoid 
them." 

"Never  mind,  Doctor,  I'll  send  my  servants  home  with 
you,"  said  St.  John. 

"  Ay,  a  nice  way  of  mending  the  matter  —  that  's  curing  ihe 
itch  by  scratching  the  skin  off.  I  could  not  give  your  tall 
fellows  less  than  a  crown  a-piece,  and  I  could  buy  off  the 
bloodiest  Mohawk  in  the  kingdom,  if  he  's  a  Whig,  for  half 
that  sum.    But,  thank  Heaven,  the  supper  is  ready." 

And  to  supper  we  went.  The  oysters  and  Champagne  seemed 
to  exhilarate,  if  it  did  not  refine,  the  Doctor's  wit.  St.  John 
was  unusually  brilliant.  I  myself  caught  the  infection  of 
their  humour,  and  contributed  my  quota  to  the  common  stock 
of  jest  and  repartee;  and  that  evening,  spent  with  the  two 
most  extraordinary  men  of  the  age,  had  in  it  more  of  broad 
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and  familiär  mirth  tban  any  I  have  erer  wasted  in  the  com* 
pany  of  the  youi^st  and  noisiest  disciples  of  the  bowl  and 
its  concomitantB.  Even  amidst  all  the  coarse  ore  of  Swift's 
conversation,  the  diamond  perpetually  broke  out;  bis  Tulgar- 
ity  vas  never  that  of  a  vulgär  mind.  Fity  that,  irhile  he 
condemned  St.  John'a  over  aSectation  of  the  grace  of  life,  he 
never  perceived  that  his  own  affectation  of  coarseness  and 
brutality  was  to  the  fall  as  unwotthy  of  the  Bimplicity  of  in- 
tellect; '  and  that  the  avetsion  to  cant,  which  was  the  strong- 
est  characteristio  of  his  mind,  led  him  into  the  very  faults  he 
despised,  only  through  a  more  displeasiiig  and  offensive  road. 
That  same  aversion  to  cant  ia,  by  the  wayi  the  greatest  and 
most  prevalent  enemy  to  the  reputation  of  high  and  of  strong 
minda ;  and  in  judging  Swift's  character  in  especial,  we  should 
always  beai  it  in  recollection.  This  averaion  —  the  very  an- 
tipodes  to  hypocrisy  —  leads  men  not  only  to  disclaim  the 
virtues  they  have,  but  to  pietend  to  the  vices  they  bave  not. 
Foollsh  trick  of  disguised  vanityl  the  world,  aks,  readily 

1  It  hu  becD  uid  that  Swift  waa  onlj  cosne  in  hU  iNter  yesn,  and,  with 
•  eorioiu  ignonnce  both  of  bct  md  of  character,  that  Pope  waa  the  csnae  of 
the  Dean'a  grauieaB  of  tute.  There  ii  do  donbt  that  he  gnw  coanei  wlth 
age;  bnt  there  ia  also  no  donbt  that,  gracefol  and  digaifled  aa  that  great 
gemiis  conld  be  when  he  pleased,  he  affectad  at  a  period  earlier  than  the  one 
in  which  he  ii  dow  iDtrodnced,  to  be  coarse  both  \u  apeech  and  maimer.  I 
uize  npon  this  opportimitf ,  mal  a  propai  as  it  !■,  to  obeerra  that  Swift'i  pro., 
fereoce  of  Harley  to  St.  John  is  b;  do  means  so  eertain  aa  writen  hare  been 
pleaaed  geneially  to  aasert,  Warton  hai  already  noted  a  paaaage  in  one  of 
Swift'a  letters  to  Bolingbroke,  to  which  I  will  beg  to  call  the  icadsi'a. 
attention. 

"  It  ia  you  leert  my  hero,  bnt  the  other  (Lord  Oxford)  netwr  trat ;  yet  if  hS' 
were,  it  waa  yonr  own  fanlt,  who  tanght  me  to  love  bim,  and  often  rindicated 
him,  in  the  beginning  of  yonr  miniatry,  from  my  Bccnsationi.  Bnt  I  granted 
he  bad  the  greatest  ineqnalitieB  of  any  man  alire ;  and  his  whole  scene  was 
Gfty  times  more  a  wluM-d'y»caU-it  than  yoora ;  for  I  dedam  yonra  was  unii, 
and  I  wish  yon  woold  so  ordei  it  that  the  world  maj  be  aa  wise  aa  I  npon  that 
articie." 

I  hare  to  apologize  for  introdndng  thia  qnotation,  which  I  have  done 
becanse  (and  1  eatieat  the  reader  to  r«tnetnber  thie)  I  obaerre  that  Connt 
Devereaz  alway«  apeaks  of  Lord  Bolingbtoke  as  he  waa  spoken  of  by  the 
eminent  men  of  that  day,  —  not  aa  he  la  now  rated  by  the  Jndgment  of 
poateii^. — Sa. 
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believes  them!  Like  Justice  Overdo,  in  the  garb  of  poor 
Arthur  of  Bradley,  they  may  deem  it  a  virtue  to  have  assumed 
the  disguise;  but  they  must  not  wonder  if  the  sham  Arthur 
is  taken  for  the  real,  beaten  as  a  vagabond,  and  set  in  the 
stooks  as  a  rogue! 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

LIOHTLT  WON,  LIOHTLT  LOST. — A  DIALOGÜE  OF  EQUAL  IN- 
8TBUCTI0N  AND  AMÜSEMENT. — A  VISIT  TO  BIS  GODFRET 
KNELLEB. 

One  moming  Tarleton  breakfasted  with  me.  ''I  don't  see 
the  little  page,"  said  he,  ''who  was  always  in  attendance  in 
your  anteroom;  what  the  deuce  has  become  of  him?'' 

"  You  must  ask  his  mistress;  she  has  quarrelled  with  me, 
and  withdrawn  both  her  favour  and  her  messenger." 

"  What!  the  Lady  Hasselton  quarrelled  with  youl  Diahhi 
Wherefore?'' 

''Because  I  am  not  enough  of  the  'pretty  fellow; '  am  tired 
of  carrying  hood  and  scarf,  and  sitting  behind  her  chair 
through  five  long  acts  of  a  dull  play;  because  I  disappointed 
her  in  not  searching  for  her  at  every  drum  and  quadrille  party ; 
because  I  admired  not  her  monkey;  and  because  I  broke  a 
teapot  with  a  toad  for  a  cover." 

"And  is  not  that  enough?"  cried  Tarleton.  "Heavensl 
what  a  black  bead-roll  of  offences;-  Mrs.  Merton  would  have 
discarded  me  for  one  of  them.  However,  thy  account  has 
remoyed  my  surprise;  I  heard  her  praise  thee  the  other  day; 
now,  as  long  as  she  loved  thee,  she  always  abused  thee  like  a 
pickpocket." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  —  and  what  said  she  in  my  favour?" 

"  Why,  that  you  were  certainly  very  handsome,  though  you 
were  small;  that  you  were  certainly  a  great  genius,  though 
every  one  woiild  not  discover  it;  and  that  you  certainly  had 
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tlie  air  of  high  birth,  thoagh  you  were  not  nearly  so  well 
dressed  as  Beau  Tippetly.  But  entre  nousj  Devereux,  I  think 
she  hates  you,  and  wonld  play  you  a  trick  of  spite — revenge 
18  too  strong  a  word — if  she  could  find  an  opportunity." 

^Likely  enoaghi  Tarleton;  but  a  ooquette's  lorer  is  alirays 
on  hifl  guard;  so  she  will  not  take  me  unawares.'' 

^So  be  it.  But  teil  me,  Devereux,  who  is  to  be  your  next 
mistresS)  Mrs.  Denton  or  Lady  Clancathcart?  the  world  gives 
ihem  both  to  you.** 

^'The  World  is  always  as  generous  with  what  is  worthless 
as  the  bishop  in  the  fable  was  with  his  blessing.  Howerer, 
I  promise  theo,  Tarleton,  that  I  will  not  interfere  with  thy 
Claims  either  upon  Mrs.  Denton  or  Lady  Clancathcart.'' 

"Nay,"  Said  Tarleton,  "I  will  own  that  you  are  a  rery 
Scipio;  but  it  must  be  oonfessed,  even  by  you,  satirist  as  you 
are,  that  Lady  Clancathcart  has  a  beautiful  set  of  features." 

'' A  handsome  face,  but  so  vilely  made.  She  would  make  a 
splendid  picture  if,  like  the  goddess  Layema,  she  could  be 
painted  as  a  head  without  a  body." 

^Ha!  ha!  ha! — you  have  a  bitter  tongue,  Count;  but  Mrs. 
Denton,  what  have  you  to  say  against  her?  " 

^ Nothing;  she  has  no  pretensions  for  me  to  contradict. 
She  has  a  green  eye  and  a  sharp  Yoioe;  a  mincing  gait  and  a 
broad  foot.  What  friend  of  Mrs.  Denton  would  not»  there- 
fore,  counsel  her  to  a  prudent  obecurity  ?  ** 

''She  ncTcr  had  but  one  lorer  in  the  world,"  said  Tarleton, 
^'who  was  old,  blind,  lame,  and  poor;  she  accepted  him,  and 
became  Mrs.  Denton." 

'' Yes,"  said  I,  ^'she  was  like  the  magnet,  and  receired  her 
name  from  the  rery  first  person  ^  sensible  of  her  attraction." 

"Well,  you  haye  a  shrewd  way  of  saying  sweet  things," 
said  Tarleton;  "but  I  must  own  that  you  rarely  or  nerer  di- 
rect  it  towards  women  individually.  What  makes  you  break 
through  your  ordinary  custom?" 

"Bccause  I  am  angry  with  women  coUectiTely;  and  must 
pour  my  spieen  through  whatever  Channel  presents  itself." 

"  Astonishing, "  said  Tarleton ;  "  I  despise  women  my  seif .    I 
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always  did;  but  you  were  their  most  enthusiastic  and  chival- 
rous  def  ender  a  month  or  two  ago.  What  makes  thee  change, 
my  Sir  Amadis?*' 

^'Disappointment!  they  weary,  vex,  disgust  me;  selfish, 
frivolousy  mean^  heartless:  out  on  theml  'tis  a  disgrace  to 
have  their  love!" 

"  0  Cid!  What  a  Sensation  the  news  of  thy  misogyny  will 
cause;  the  young,  gay,  rieh  Count  Devereux,  whose  wit^  tI- 
vacity^  splendour  of  appearance,  in  equipage  and  dress,  in 
the  course  of  one  season  have  thrown  all  the  most  established 
beaux  and  pretty  fellows  into  the  shade;  to  whom  dedications 
and  ödes  and  billet-daux  are  so  mueh  waste  paper;  who  has 
carried  off  the  most  general  envy  and  dislike  that  any  man 
ever  was  blest  with,  since  St.  John  tumed  politician;  what! 
thou  all  of  a  sudden  to  become  a  railer  against  the  divine 
sex  that  made  thee  what  thou  arti  Fly,  fly,  unhappy  apos- 
tate,  or  expect  the  fate  of  Orpheus,  at  least! '' 

"None  of  your  raileries,  Tarleton,  or  I  shall  speak  to  you 
of  plebeians  and  the  canaille  /  " 

"SacrSf  my  teeth  are  on  edge  already!  Oh,  the  base,  base 
Canaille,  how  I  loathe  them!  Nay,  Devereux,  joking  apart,  I 
love  you  twice  as  well  for  your  humour.  I  despise  the  sex 
heartily.  Indeed,  suh  rosa  be  it  spoken,  there  are  few  things 
that  breathe  that  I  do  not  despise.  Human  nature  seems  to 
me  a  most  pitiful  bündle  of  rags  and  scraps,  which  the  gods 
threw  out  of  Heaven,  as  the  dust  and  rubbish  there." 

"  A  pleasant  view  of  thy  species,"  said  I. 

"By  my  soul  it  is.  Contempt  is  to  me  a  luxury.  I  would 
not  lose  the  privilege  of  loathing  for  all  the  objeets  which 
fools  ever  admired.  What  does  old  Persius  say  on  the 
subject? 

" '  Hoc  ridere  menm,  tarn  nil,  nnlla  tibi  yendo  Hiade/  **  ^ 

"And  yet,  Tarleton,"  said  I,  "the  littlest  feeling  of  all  is  a 
delight  in  contemplating  the  littleness  of  other  people.  Noth- 
ing is  more  contemptible  than  habitual  contempt." 

1  "This  privilege  of  mine,  to  laagh,  — such  a  nothing  as  it  seema,  —  I 
woold  not  barter  to  thee  for  an  üiad." 
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"Pritliee,  now,"  answered  the  haughty  luiBtoorat,  "let  tu 
not  talk  of  these  mattera  BO  subtiy :  leave  me  1117  enjoyment 
without  refinüig  upon  it.  Wliat  is  youi  first  pursuit  foi  the 
moming?  " 

"Wikj,  I  have  promisad  my  uncle  a  picture  of  that  invalua- 
ble  countonaiioö  vhich  Lady  Maaselton  finds  so  handsome: 
and  I  am  going  to  give  Eneller  my  last  eitting." 

"So,  BO,  I  will  accompany  you;  I  like  the  vain  old  dog: 
't  is  a  pleaaure  to  hear  him  admire  himself  bo  wittily." 

"Come,  thenl"  said  I,  taking  up  my  hat  and  sword: 
and,  entering  Tarleton's  carriage,  we  drore  to  the  painter'a 
abode. 

We  foond  him  employed  in  finishing  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Godolphin, 

"  He,  he  t "  cried  he,  when  he  beheld  me  approach.  "  By 
Got,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Coant  Teyerenx ;  dia  painting  is 
tamned  poor  work  by  one's  seif,  widout  any  one  to  make  det 
Qrands  yevx,  and  cry,  'Oh,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  how  fine 
dis  ia! '" 

"  Very  tnie,  indeed,"  said  I,  "no  great  man  can  be  expeoted 
to  waste  his  talents  without  his  proper  reward  of  praise.  But, 
Heavena,  Tarleton,  did  youerersee  anythingsowonderfnl?  — 
that  hand,  that  arm,  how  exquisite !  If  Apollo  tunied  painter, 
and  boTTowed  colours  f rom  the  rainbow  and  modeis  from  the 
goddessee,  he  would  not  be  fit  to  hold  the  pallet  to  Sir 
Godftey  Kneller." 

"By  Got,  Count  Teverenx,  you  are  von  grand  judge  of 
painting,"  cried  the  artist,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "and  I  will 
paint  you  as  von  tamned  handsome  man!" 

"Nay,    my  Apelles,   you   roight  as   well    preaerve    some 


"Likeness,  by  Got!  I  vill  make  you  like  and  handsome 
both.  By  my  shoul  you  make  me  von  Apelles,  I  Till  make 
you  von  Alexander!" 

"People  in  general,"  said  Tarleton,  gravely,  "believe  that 
Alexander  had  a  wry  neck,  and  was  a  very  piain  fellow;  but 
no  one  can  know  about  Alexander  hke  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
who  has  atudied  military  tactics  so  accurately,  and  who,  if 
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he  had  taken  up  the  sword  instead  of  the  pencili  would  have 
been  at  least  an  Alexander  himself." 

^^Bj  Qotf  Meester  Tarletoni  jou  are  as  goot  a  judge  of  de 
talents  f or  de  war  as  Count  Tevereux  of  de  (;4nie  f or  de  paint- 
ing!  Meester  Tarleton,  I  vill  paint  joor  picture,  and  I  vill 
make  jour  ejes  von  goot  inch  bigger  than  dey  arel " 

''Large  or  small,''  said  I  (for  Tarleton,  who  had  a  hanghiy 
oustom  of  contracting  his  orbs  tili  they  were  scarce  pereepti- 
ble^  was  so  much  offended,  that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  cut 
oflf  his  reply),  "large  or  small,  Sir  Grodfrey,  Mr.  Tarleton's 
eyes  are  capable  of  admiring  your  genius;  why,  your  painting 
is  like  lightning,  and  one  flash  of  your  brush  would  be  suffi- 
oient  to  restore  even  a  blind  man  to  sight.'^ 

"Itistamned  true/'  said  Sir  Godfrey,  eamestly;  "and  it 
did  restore  von  man  to  sight  once!  By  my  shoul,  it  did!  but 
sit  yourself  town,  Count  Tevereux,  and  look  over  your  left 
Shoulder  —  ah,  dat  is  it  —  and  now,  praise  on,  Count  Tev- 
ereux; de  thought  of  my  genius  gives  you — vat  you  call  it — 
von  animation  —  von  fire,  look  you  —  by  my  shoul,  it  does! " 

And  by  dint  of  such  moderate  panegyric,  the  worthy  Sir 
Godfrey  completed  my  picture,  with  equal  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  the  original.  See  what  a  beautifier  is  flattery :  a 
f ew  sweet  words  will  send  the  Count  Devereux  down  to  pos- 
terity  with  at  least  three  times  as  much  beauty  as  he  could 
justly  lay  claim  to.* 

^  Thifl  pictnre  representfi  the  Coant  in  an  andrem.  The  face  is  decidedlj, 
thongh  by  no  means  remarkablj,  handsoine ;  the  noee  is  aqniline, — the  npper 
lip  Short  and  chiselled,  — the  ejes  graj,  and  the  forehead,  which  is  bj  far  the 
fiuest  featore  in  the  conntenance,  is  pecoliarlj  high,  broad,  and  massiye.  The 
moath  has  bat  little  beaaty ;  it  is  severe,  caastic,  and  rather  displeasing,  from 
the  extreme  coropresRion  of  the  lipe.  The  great  and  prevalent  expression  of 
the  face  is  energj.  The  eye,  the  brow,  the  tarn  of  the  head,  the  erect,  pene- 
trating  aspect,  —  are  all  strikingly  bold,  animated,  and  even  daring.  And 
this  expreesion  makes  a  singnlar  contrast  to  that  in  another  likeness  to  the 
Conut,  which  was  taken  at  a  mach  later  poriod  of  Hfe.  The  latter  portrait 
represents  him  in  a  foreign  aniform,  decorated  with  Orders.  The  pecnliar 
sarcasm  of  the  moath  is  hidden  beneath  a  very  lonj:^  and  thick  mnstachio,  of 
a  mach  darker  colonr  than  the  hair  (for  in  both  portraits,  as  in  Jervas's  pic- 
tnre of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  hair  is  left  nndisgnised  by  the  odioas  fashion 
of  the  day)     Across  one  cheek  there  is  a  alight  scar,  as  of  a  sabre  cat.    The 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

A    DEVELOPMENT    07    CHABACTKB,     AND     A     LONO    LBTTEB;     A 
CHAPTEB,      ON     THB     WEOLE,      HORB     IMPOBTANT     THAN     IT 

The  acenes  throngli  Thich,  of  late,  I  have  condncted  my 
reader  are  by  no  means  episodical :  they  illustrate  f or  mora 
than  mere  narration  the  career  to  vhlch  I  was  so  honoorably 
devoted.  Dissipation, —  women,  —  wine, — Tarleton  for  a 
friend,  Lady  Hasselton  for  a  mistress.  Let  me  uow  tbrow 
aside  thfl  mask. 

To  people  who  have  naturally  very  intense  and  very  acute 
feelings,  nothing  is  so  fretting,  eo  wearing  to  tiie  heart,  aa 
the  commonplace  affeetions,  whicli  are  the  properties  and  off- 
Bpring  of  the  woild.  We  have  Seen  the  birds  which,  with 
wings  unclipt,  chlldren  fasten  to  a  stake.  The  birds  seek  to 
fly,  and  are  pulled  back  before  their  wings  are  well  spread; 
tili,  at  last,  they  either  perpetually  strain  at  the  end  of  their 
Short  tether,  excitiag  only  ridicule  by  theit  anguish  and  their 
impotent  impatience;  or,  sullen  and  despondent,  they  re> 
main  on  the  ground,  without  any  attempt  to  fly,  nor  creep, 
even  to  the  fnll  limit  which  their  fetters  will  allow.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  feelings  of  the  keen,  wild  nature  I  speak  of : 
they  are  either  striving  forever  to  pass  the  little  circle  of 
slavery  to  which  they  are  condemned,  and  so  move  laughter 
by  an  excess  of  action  and  a  want  of  adequate  power;  or  they 
rest  motionless  and  moody,  disdaining  the  petty  indulgence 

whole  characMT  of  thia  portnit  tt  widel;  different  fnim  thM  in  the  eulier 
ODe.  Not  K  trsre  o[  the  Sre,  tbe  anlmation,  which  were  so  striking  in  tha 
phj»iognomy  ot  the  jouth  of  twenty,  I«  discoverable  in  the  c«lm,  »edBte, 
Btatelj,  jct  Bomewhat  etem  expreuion,  which  seemB  immovablj  ipread  over 
the  päler  hns  ftnd  the  mora  prominent  featnrcB  of  the  man  of  abont  fonr  or 
Are  and  thirty.  Yet.  upon  the  whole,  the  face  in  the  latter  porlralt  ii  hand- 
■omer ;  and.  from  ita  air  of  di^ity  and  reflectloD,  even  more  imptewive  thai) 
tbat  in  the  one  I  hare  fint  deKribed.  — E» 
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they  might  enjoy,  tili  sullenness  is  constnied  into  resignation, 
and  despair  seems  the  apathy  of  content.  Time^  however,  eures 
what  it  does  not  kill;  and  both  bird  and  beast,  if  they  pine  not 
to  the  death  at  first,  grow  tarne  and  acquiescent  at  last. 

What  to  me  was  the  companionship  of  Tarleton,  or  the  at- 
tachment of  Lady  Hasselton?  I  had  yielded  to  the  one,  and 
I  had  half  eagerly,  half  scornfuUy,  sought  the  other.  These, 
and  the  avocations  they  brought  with  them,  consnmed  my 
time,  and  of  Time  murdered  there  is  a  ghost  which  we  term 
ennut.  The  hauntings  of  this  spectre  are  the  especial  curse 
of  the  higher  Orders ;  and  hence  Springs  a  certain  consequence 
to  the  passions.  Persons  in  those  ranks  of  society  so  exposed 
to  ennui  are  either  rendered  totally  incapable  of  real  love,  or 
they  love  far  more  intensely  than  those  in  a  lower  Station; 
for  the  affections  in  them  are  either  utterly  frittered  away  on 
a  thousand  petty  objects  (poor  shifts  to  escape  the  persecut- 
ing  spectre),  or  eise,  early  disgusted  with  the  worthlessness 
of  these  objects,  the  heart  turns  within  and  languishes  for 
something  not  found  in  the  daily  routine  of  life.  When  this 
is  the  case,  and  when  the  pining  of  the  heart  is  once  satisfied, 
and  the  object  of  love  is  found,  there  are  two  mighty  reasons 
why  the  love  should  be  most  passionately  cherished.  The 
first  is,  the  utter  indolence  in  which  aristocratic  life  oozes 
away,  and  which  allows  füll  food  for  that  meditation  which 
can  nurse  by  sure  degrees  the  weakest  desire  into  the  streng- 
est passion;  and  the  second  reason  is,  that  the  insipidity  and 
hollowness  of  all  patrician  pursuits  and  pleasures  render  the 
excitement  of  love  more  delicious  and  more  necessary  to  the 
^ignavi  terrarum  domini,^^  than  it  is  to  those  Orders  of  Soci- 
ety more  usefully,  more  constantly,  and  more  engrossingly 
engaged. 

Wearied  and  sated  with  the  pursuit  of  what  was  worthless, 
my  heart,  at  last,  exhausted  itself  in  pining  for  what  was 
pure.  I  recurred  with  a  tendemess  which  I  struggled  with  at 
first,  and  which  in  yielding  to  I  blushed  to  acknowledge,  to 
the  memory  of  Isora.  And  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  all 
which  might  be  supposed  to  cause  me  to  forget  her,  my  heart 
clung  to  her  far  more  endearingly  than  it  had  done  in  the 
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ninl  soUtodes  in  which  she  had  first  allored  it  The  trath 
vas  thia;  ftt  the  time  I  first  loved  her,  other  passions — pas- 
sions  slmoet  eqoall;  powerful — ahared  her  emplre.  Ambi- 
tion and  pleasura  —  vast  whirlpools  of  thooght  — -  had  joat 
opened  themselres  a  Channel  in  my  mind,  and  thither  the 
tidea  of  my  deaires  were  hurried  and  lost.  Kow  those  whirl- 
pooU  had  loat  their  power,  and  the  cluuinela,  being  dammed 
np,  fiowed  back  npon  mj  breaat.  Pleaaure  had  disgusted  me, 
and  the  only  ambitlon  I  had  yet  conited  and  pursued  had 
palled  npon  me  still  more.  I  say,  the  only  ambition,  for  aa 
yet  that  irhich  is  of  the  loftier  and  more  lasting  kind  had 
not  afforded  me  a  temptation;  and  the  hope  which  had  bome 
the  name  and  rank  of  ambition  had  been  the  bope  rather  to 
glitter  than  to  rise. 

These  paasiotts,  not  yet  experienced  when  I  lost  Isora,  had 
afforded  me  at  that  period  a  ready  oomfort  and  a  sure  engross- 
ment.  And,  in  aatis^ing  the  haaty  jealousles  of  my  temper, 
in  deeming  Isora  unwortby  and  Gerald  my  rival,  I  natur&lly 
aronsed  in  my  pride  a  dexterous  orator  aa  well  as  a  firm  ally. 
Pride  not  only  strengthened  my  pasaiona,  it  also  persoaded 
tbem  by  its  voice ;  and  it  was  not  tili  the  languid  yet  deep 
stiUness  of  sated  wishes  and  palied  desirea  feil  upon  me,  that 
the  low  accent  of  a  love  etill  sntriving  at  my  heart  made 
itself  heard  in  answer. 

I  now  began  to  t^e  a  different  view  of  Isora's  conduct. 
I  now  began  to  donbt  where  I  had  formerly  believed;  and 
the  doubt,  first  allied  to  fear,  gradually  bright«ned  into  hope. 
Of  Gerald's  rivalry,  at  leaat  of  bis  identity  with  Bamard, 
and,  coasequently,  of  his  power  over  Isora,  there  was,  and 
tbere  could  be,  no  feeling  short  of  certainty.  But  of  what 
nature  waa  that  power?  Had  not  laora  assured  me  that  it 
was  not  love?  Why  should  I  disbelieve  her?  Kay,  did  she 
not  love  myself?  had  not  her  cheek  blushed  and  her  band 
trembled  when  I  addressed  her?  Were  these  eigns  the 
eounterfeits  of  love?  Were  they  not  rather  of  that  heart'a 
dye  which  no  sklll  ean  counterfeit?  She  had  declared  that 
she  could  not,  that  she  could  never,  bemine;  she  had  declared 
so  with  a  fearful  earnestness  which  seemedto  annihilate  hope; 
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but  had  she  not  also,  in  the  same  meeting,  confessed  that  I 
was  dear  to  her?  Had  not  her  lip  giyen  me  a  sweeter  and 
a  more  eloquent  assurance  of  that  confession  than  words?— 
and  could  hope  perish  while  love  existed?  She  had  left  me, 
—  she  had  bid  me  farewell  forever;  but  that  was  no  proof  of 
a  want  of  love,  or  of  her  unworthiness.  Gerald,  or  Bamard, 
evidentlj  possessed  an  influence  over  f ather  as  well  as  child. 

Their  departure  from might  have  been  occasioned  by 

him,  and  she  might  have  deplored,  while  she  could  not  resist 
it;  or  she  might  not  even  have  deplored;  nay,  she  might  have 
desiredy  she  might  have  advised  it,  for  my  sake  as  well  as 
hers,  were  she  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  union  of  our 
loves  was  impossible. 

But,  then,  of  what  nature  could  be  this  mysterious  authority 
which  Gerald  possessed  over  her?  That  which  he  possessed 
over  the  sire,  political  schemes  might  account  for;  but  these, 
surely,  could  not  have  much  weight  for  the  daughter.  This, 
indeed,  must  still  remain  doubtful  and  unaccounted  for.  One 
presumption,  that  Grerald  was  either  no  favoured  lover  or  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  her  retreat,  might  be  drawn  from 
his  continued  residence  at  Devereux  Court.  If  he  loved  Isora, 
and  knew  her  present  abode,  would  he  not  have  sought  her? 
Coiüd  he,  I  thought,  live  away  from  that  bright  face,  if  once 
allowed  to  behold  it?  unless,  indeed  (terrible  thoughtl)  there 
hung  over  it  the  dimness  of  guilty  f amiliarity,  and  indifference 
had  been  the  offspring  of  possession.  But  was  that  delicate 
and  virgin  face,  where  changes  with  every  moment  coursed 
each  other,  harmonious  to  the  changes  of  the  mind,  as  shadows 
in  a  Valley  reflect  the  clouds  of  heaven!  —  was  that  face,  so  in- 
genuous,  so  girlishly  revelant  of  all, —  even  of  the  slightest, 
the  most  transitory,  emotion, —  the  face  of  one  hardened  in 
deceit  and  inured  to  shame?  The  countenance  is,  it  is  true, 
but  a  faithless  mirror;  but  what  man  that  has  studied  women 
will  not  own  that  there  is,  at  least  while  the  down  of  first 
youth  is  not  brushed  away,  in  the  eye  and  cheek  of  zoned  and 
untainted  Innocence,  that  which  survives  not  even  the  fruition 
of  a  lawful  love,  and  has  no  (nay,  not  even  a  shadowed  and  im- 
perfect)  likeness  in  the  face  of  guilt?    Then,  too;  had  any 
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Torldlier  or  mercenary  sentiment  ectered  her  breast  respecting 
me,  would  Isora  haire  flowa  from  the  suit  of  the  eldest  scion  of 
the  rieh  house  oCDerereax?  audiroald  she,  poor  and  destitate, 
the  danghter  of  Rn  aliea  and  an  exile,  woald  she  hare  sponta- 
neonsly  relinquished  any  hope  of  obtaining  that  alliance  irhioh 
maidens  of  the  loftiest  houses  of  England  bad  not  diadained 
to  desire?  Thus  confused  aud  inooherent,  bat  thus  yeamii^ 
fondly  towards  her  Image  and  its  imagined  purity,  did  my 
thcmghts  daily  and  hourly  array  themselves ;  and,  in  propoc- 
tion  as  I  suSered  common  ties  to  drop  from  me  one  by  one, 
those  thougbts  clung  the  more  tenderly  to  that  whiob,  though 
severed  from  the  rieh  argosy  of  former  love,  was  Btill  indis- 
Bolubly  attached  to  the  anchor  of  its  hope. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  rerived  affection  that  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  my  iincle :  — 

I  thank  thee  for  Üiy  long  letter,  my  dear  boy ;  I  read  it  orer  three 
ÜmM  with  great  deligbt.  Oda  fish,  Morton,  you  an  a  ud  Fickle,  I  fear, 
and  «eem  to  know  all  the  wa/B  of  the  town  as  well  >s  your  old  uncle  did 
Mime  thirty  ye^n  a^l  'T  ia  a  very  pretty  acquaiataDce  irith  human 
oatore  that  your  letters  diiplay.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  little  Sid,  wbo 
waa  just  about  your  height,  and  wbo  had  juet  such  a  pretty,  abrewd  way 
of  expreBung  hlmaelf  In  aimile  and  point.  Ah,  it  i«  eaiy  to  we  that  you 
have  profited  by  your  old  uncle'»  conTersaüon,  aud  that  Farquhar  aod 
£therege  were  not  atudled  for  oothing. 

But  1  bave  md  news  for  thee,  my  chikl,  or  rather  ic  b  sad  for  me  to 
teil  thee  my  tidingt.  It  ii  lad  for  the  old  binli  to  linger  in  their  neet 
wheu  the  young  oues  take  wing  and  leave  them ;  but  it  is  merry  for  the 
youug  lürd«  to  get  awny  from  the  duU  old  tree,  and  frisk  it  in  the  sun- 
ihine,  —  merry  for  thcm  to  get  matea,  and  have  yoimg  thero»elvei. 
Now,  do  not  think,  Morton,  that  by  »peaking  of  matei  and  young  T  am 
going  to  teil  thee  thy  brother»  aro  already  married ;  nay,  there  I«  tirae 
enough  for  thoae  tbings,  and  I  am  not  friendly  to  early  weddmg^  nor  to 
ipeak  truly,  a  nuirvellouB  great  admirer  of  that  holy  ceremony  at  any 
»Ige ;  for  the  which  thore  may  be  private  reasons  too  long  to  relate  to 
thee  now.  Moreover,  I  fear  my  young  day  was  a  wicked  time,  — « 
heinou«  wicked  time,  and  wo  urere  wont  to  Inugh  at  the  wedded  Btale, 
nntil,  body  of  me,  tome  of  ut  found  it  no  laughing  matter. 

Bnt  to  retnm,  Morton,  —  to  retum  to  thy  brothera ;  they  have  both 
left  me ;  and  the  houie  aeems  to  me  not  the  good  old  honae  It  did  wbeii 
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ye  were  all  about  me ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  I  look  now  of tener  at  lihe 
churchyard  than  I  was  wont  to  do.  Tou  are  all  gone  now,  —  all  shot 
up  and  become  men ;  and  when  your  old  unde  sees  you  no  more,  and 
recoUects  that  all  bis  own  contemporaries  are  out  of  the  world,  he  cannot 
help  saying,  as  William  Temple,  poor  fellow,  once  prettily  enough  said, 
**  Metliinks  it  seems  an  impertinence  in  me  to  be  still  alive."  You  went 
first,  Morton ;  and  I  missed  yon  more  than  I  cared  to  say :  but  you  were 
always  a  kind  boy  to  those  you  loved,  and  you  wrote  the  old  knigbt 
merry  letters,  that  made  him  laugh,  and  think  he  was  grown  young 
again  (f  aith,  boy,  that  was  a  jolly  story  of  the  three  Squires  at  Button's  1), 
and  once  a  week  comes  your  packet,  well  filled,  as  if  you  did  not  think 
it  a  task  to  make  me  happy,  which  your  handwriting  always  does ;  nor 
a  shame  to  my  gray  hairs  that  I  take  pleasure  in  the  same  things  that 
please  theel  So,  thou  seest,  my  child,  that  I  have  got  through  thy 
absence  pretty  well,  save  that  I  have  had  no  one  to  read  thy  letters  to ; 
for  Gerald  and  thou  are  still  jealous  of  each  other,  —  a  great  sin  in  thee, 
Morton,  which  I  prithee  to  reform.  And  Aubrey,  poor  lad,  is  a  little 
too  rigid,  considering  bis  years,  and  it  looks  not  well  in  the  dear  boy  to 
shake  bis  head  at  the  follies  of  bis  uncle.  And  as  to  thy  mother,  Morton, 
I  read  her  one  of  thy  letters,  and  she  said  thou  wert  a  graceless  reprc^ 
bäte  to  think  so  mach  of  this  wicked  world,  and  to  write  so  familiarly  to 
thine  aged  relative.  Now,  I  am  not  a  young  man,  Morton;  but  the 
Word  aged  has  a  sharp  sound  with  it  when  it  comes  from  a  lady's 
mouth. 

Well,  after  thou  hadst  been  gone  a  month,  Aubrey  and  Gerald,  as  I 
wrote  thee  word  long  since,  in  the  last  letter  I  wrote  thee  with  my  own 
band,  made  a  tour  together  for  a  little  while,  and  that  was  a  hard  stroke 
on  me.  But  after  a  week  or  two  Gerald  retumed ;  and  I  went  out  in 
my  chair  to  see  the  dear  boy  shoot,  —  'sdeath,  Morton,  he  handles  the 
gun  well.  And  then  Aubrey  retumed  alone :  but  he  looked  pined  and 
moping,  and  shut  himself  up,  and  as  thou  dost  love  him  so,  I  did  not 
like  to  teil  thee  tili  now,  when  he  is  quite  well,  that  he  alarmed  me  much 
for  him ;  he  is  too  much  addicted  to  bis  devotions,  poor  child,  and  seems 
to  forget  that  the  hope  of  the  next  world  ought  to  make  us  happy  in 
this.  Well,  Morton,  at  last,  two  months  ago,  Aubrey  left  us  again,  and 
Gerald  last  weck  set  off  on  a  tour  through  the  sistcr  kingdom,  as  it  is 
called.  Faith,  boy,  if  Scotland  and  England  are  sister  kingdoms,  't  is  a 
thousand  pities  for  Scotland  that  they  are  not  co-heiresses  I 

I  should  have  told  thee  of  this  news  bcfore,  but  I  have  had,  as  thou 
knowest,  the  gout  so  ^llanously  in  my  band  that,  tili  t*  other  day,  I 
have  not  held  a  pen,  and  old  Kicholls,  my  amanuensis,  is  but  a  poor 
scribe ;  and  I  did  not  love  to  let  the  dog  write  to  thee  on  all  our  family 
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»Bairt,  espccUIIj  u  I  hare  »  lecret  to  teil  thee  «Uch  tnakea  me  pUgnj' 
nnsMy.  Thou  must  know,  MortOD,  UM  after  tbir  departure  Gerold 
ssked  me  for  thy  rooms ;  and  thongh  I  did  not  like  that  anj  one  eise 
ihould  bave  wfaat  belonged  to  tbee,  jet  I  have  always  had  a  fooliali 
«DÜpath j  to  uj  "  No  I "  so  Üiy  broüier  bad  tbem,  od  coDdttion  to  leave 
them  exactif  aa  they  were,  aod  to  yleld  them  to  thee  vhenever  thon 
■houldit  retura  to  cUim  tbem.  Well,  Morton,  wlien  Gerald  went  on  bis 
hmr  witb  tby  jt>uage»%  brotber,  old  Nicbolls  —  joa  know  't  ü  a  gamt- 
loiis  fellow  —  told  me  one  night  that  bii  Bon  Hugb  —  you  remember 
Hugb,  a  thin  youth  and  a  tall  —  lingering  by  the  beach  one  ev ening, 
saw  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  come  out  of  the  caatle  care,  uninoor  one 
of  the  boats,  and  posb  off  to  the  Utile  ialand  opposite.  Hugh  swean  by 
more  than  yea  and  oajr  that  the  taaa  waa  Fatber  MontreuiL  Now, 
Morton,  this  made  me  veij  uneaij,  and  I  saw  whj  iby  brotber  Gerald 
wanled  thf  roomi,  whicb  cooimnnicate  so  innglf  with  the  k«.  So  I 
told  Nichoili,  slfly,  to  have  the  gr«at  inm  gala  at  the  mouth  of  the 
passage  carefully  locked  ;  and  wben  it  waa  locked,  I  had  an  iron  plate 
put  over  the  whole  lock,  that  the  lean  Jeinit  m^ht  Dot  creep  eren 
througb  the  ke^bole.  Tfay  brotber  returned,  and  I  told  bim  a  tale  of 
the  smugglers,  «rho  have  really  beeo  too  daring  of  late,  and  inatsted  on 
the  dooF  being  lefc  as  I  had  orUered ;  and  I  told  him,  moreorer,  thoagfa 
DOt  as  if  I  had  suipect^d  bis  coioinnnication  with  the  priest,  that  I 
int«rdicled  all  forther  canverse  irith  that  limb  of  the  Charch.  Tby 
brotber  heard  me  with  an  indifferently  bad  grace ;  but  I  wa«  peremp- 
tory,  and  the  thing  was  agreed  on. 

Well,  child,  the  day  before  Gerald  last  left  ni,  I  went  to  take  leave  of 
him  in  bis  own  room,  —  to  teil  tbee  the  tmtb,  I  had  forgotten  bis  trav* 
elling  expenscs ;  wben  I  was  on  the  stun  of  the  tower  I  beard  —  bj 
the  Lord  1  did  —  Montreuil's  roice  in  the  outer  room,  as  plainty  as  ever 
I  beard  it  at  prayers.  Ods  Gib,  Morton,  I  was  an  angered,  and  I  nade 
so  mach  baste  to  the  door  that  my  foot  slipped  by  the  way  -.  tby  brotber 
hean]  me  fall,  and  came  out;  bnt  I  looked  at  him  as  I  nerer  looked  at 
thee,  Morton,  and  enlered  the  room.  Lo,  tbc  priest  was  not  tbere :  I 
searehed  both  Chambers  in  Tain  j  so  I  made  thy  brotber  lift  np  the  trap- 
door,  and  kiodle  a  kmp,  and  I  searched  tbc  room  below,  and  tbe  pass^e. 
The  priest  was  invisihle.  Thou  knoweat,  Morton,  that  tliere  is  only 
one  egress  In  the  passage,  and  that  was  locked,  as  I  have  sald  before,  so 
whcre  the  devil  —  the  devil  indeed  —  coald  thy  tutor  have  escapedT 
He  could  not  have  passed  me  on  the  stairs  without  my  seeing  him ;  he 
could  not  have  leaped  the  window  witbont  breaking  bis  neck ;  hc  conid 
not  have  got  oat  of  tbe  passage  without  making  bimself  a  current  of  afr. 
Ods  fish,  Morton,  tbia  tbing  mlght  poczle  a  wiaer  man  than  tbine 
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imcle.  Gerald  affectcd  to  be  mighty  indignant  at  mj  intpicioDB ;  bot, 
God  forgive  him,  I  saw  he  was  pla^nng  a  part.  A  man  does  not  write 
plays,  my  child,  without  being  keen-dgfated  in  these  little  intrignes; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  ünpossible  I  coold  have  mistaken  thy  tator*8  Toice, 
which,  to  do  it  justice,  is  mnsical  enougfa,  and  is  the  most  singolar  Toice 
I  ever  heard,  —  nnless  little  Sid's  be  excepted. 

Ä  propoM  of  little  Sid.  I  remember  that  in  the  Mall,  wben  I  was 
Walking  there  alone,  three  weeks  after  my  marriage,  De  Crrammont  and 
Sid  joined  me.  I  was  in  a  melancholic  mood  ('sdeath,  Morton,  marriage 
tames  a  man  as  water  tames  mice  1)  —  **  Aha,  6ir  William,"  eried  Sedley, 
'*thou  hast  a  cloud  on  thee;  prithee  now  brighten  it  away:  see,  thj 
wife  shines  on  thee  from  the  other  end  of  the  Mall.**  ^  Ah,  talk  not  to 
a  dying  man  of  his  physic  1  **  said  Grammont  (that  Grammont  was  a 
shocking  rogue,  Morton!)  '^Prithee,  Sir  William,  what  b  the  chief 
characteristic  of  wedlock?  is  it  a  State  of  war  or  of  peace?"  ^'Oh, 
peace  to  be  snre  1 "  cried  Sedley,  **  and  Sir  William  and  his  lady  carry 
with  them  the  emblem.*'  ''Howl"  cried  I;  for  I  do  assore  thee, 
Morton,  I  was  of  a  different  tnm  of  mind.  ^  How  I  **  said  Sid,  gravely, 
**  why,  the  emblem  of  peace  is  the  comucopia,  which  joor  lady  and  yoa 
equitably  divide:  she  carries  the  copia^  and  yoa  the  cor — .**  Ki^, 
Morton,  nay,  I  cannot  finbh  the  jest ;  for,  after  all,  it  was  a  sorry  thing 
in  little  Sid,  whom  I  had  befriended  like  a  broCher,  with  heart  and 
purse,  to  woand  me  so  cuttingly ;  but  't  is  the  way  with  yoiir  jesters. 

Ods  fish,  now  how  I  have  got  out  of  my  story  t  Well,  I  did  not  go 
back  to  my  room,  Morton,  tili  I  had  looked  to  the  outside  of  the  iron 
door,  and  seen  that  the  plate  was  as  firm  as  ever :  so  now  yon  have  the 
whole  of  the  matter.  Gerald  went  the  next  day,  and  I  fear  me  mach 
lest  he  should  already  be  caught  in  some  Jacobite  trap.  Write  me  thy 
advice  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  have 
the  trap<ioor  removed,  and  the  apertnre  strongly  boarded  over. 

But  't  is  time  for  me  to  give  over.  I  have  been  four  dftys  on  this 
letter,  for  the  gout  comcs  now  to  me  of tencr  than  it  did,  and  I  do  not 
know  when  I  may  again  write  to  thee  with  my  own  band ;  so  I  resolved 
I  would  e'en  empty  my  whole  budget  at  once.  Thy  mother  is  well  and 
blooming ;  she  is,  at  the  prcsent,  abstractecHy  eraplo\'ed  in  a  prodigions 
piece  of  tapestry  which  old  Nicholls  informs  me  is  the  wonder  of  all  the 
women. 

Heaven  bless  thee,  my  child  !  Take  care  of  thyself«  and  drink  mod- 
erately.  It  is  hurtful,  at  thy  age,  to  drink  above  a  gallon  or  so  at  a 
sitting.  Heaven  bless  thee  again,  and  when  the  weather  gets  warmer, 
thou  must  come  with  thy  kind  looks,  to  make  me  feel  at  home  again. 
At  present  the  country  wears  a  cheerless  face,  and  everything  about  na 
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It  lianli  and  frosty«  except  tlie  bhuit,  good-for-noUung  liemrt  o£  thiae 
imcle,  mnd  thal»  winter  or  snmmer,  is  always  warm  to  tbee. 

WiixiAM  Dkyskxux. 

P.  S.  I  thank  thee  beartüy  for  the  little  ftpanid  of  the  new  breed 
thoo  gottett  me  from  the  DocheM  of  Marlborough.  It  has  the  prettieti 
red  and  white,  and  the  blackeit  ejes  posdUe.  But  poor  Ponto  u  as 
jeakx»  as  a  wife  three  jears  mariied,  and  I  cannoi  bear  iSbe  M  hoitnd 
to  be  Yeied,  so  I  rfiall  transfer  the  fitUe  Creatore^  Um  liral,  to  thj 
mother. 

This  letter,  tolerably  characteristic  of  the  blended  simpli» 
citjy  Penetration,  and  orerflowing  kindness  of  the  writer,  oc- 
caaioned  me  mach  anxioos  thought.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  bat  that  Gerald  and  Montreail  were  engaged  in 
8ome  intrigae  for  the  exiled  family,  The  disgoised  nama 
which  the  former  assomed,  the  State  reasons  which  D' Alvarez 
oonfessed  that  Bamard,  or  rather  (Gerald,  had  for  oonceal- 
menty  and  which  proved,  at  least^  that  some  State  plot  in 
which  Oerald  was  engaged  was  known  to  the  Spaniard,  joined 
to  those  expressions  of  Montreail,  which  did  all  bat  own  a 
design  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposed  line,  and  the  power 
which  I  knew  he  possessed  over  Gerald,  whose  mind,  at  once 
bold  and  facile,  woald  love  the  adventare  of  the  intrigae,  and 
yield  to  Montreail's  saggestions  on  its  nature,  —  these  com- 
bined  circamstances  left  me  in  no  doabt  apon  a  snbject  deeply 
interesting  to  the  honoar  of  oar  hoase,  and  the  very  life  of  one 
of  its  members.  Nothing,  however,  for  me  to  do,  calcalated 
to  prerenlr  ot  impede  the  designs  of  Montreail  and  the  dan- 
ger  of  Geral<C  occarred  to  me.  Eager  alike  in  my  hatred  and 
my  love,  I  said,  inly,  '^What  matters  it  whether  one  whom 
the  ties  of  blood  nerer  softened  towards  me,  with  whom,  from 
my  childhood  npwards,  I  hare  wrestled  as  with  an  enemy, 
what  matters  it  whether  he  win  fame  or  death  in  the  periloos 
game  he  has  engaged  in?''  And  tuming  from  this  most  gen- 
eroas  and  most  brotherly  yiew  of  the  snbject,  I  began  only  to 
think  whether  the  search  or  the  soeiety  of  Isora  also  infln- 
enced  Gerald  in  his  absence  from  home.  After  a  fraitless 
and  inconclosire  meditation  on  that  head,  my  thoughts  took 
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a  less  selfish  tum,  and  dwelt  with  all  the  softness  of  pity, 
and  the  anxiety  of  love,  upon  the  morbid  temperament  and 
ascetic  devotions  of  Aubrey.  What,  for  one  already  so  ab- 
stracted  from  the  enjoyments  of  earth,  so  darkened  by  super- 
stitious  misconceptions  of  the  true  nature  of  Grod  and  the  trae 
objects  of  His  creatures, —  what  could  be  anticipated  but 
wasted  powers  and  a  perverted  life?  AlasI  when  will  men 
perceive  the  difference  between  religion  and  priestcraft? 
When  will  they  perceive  that  reason,  so  far  from  extinguish- 
ing  religion  by  a  more  gaudy  light,  sheds  on  it  all  its  lustre? 
It  is  fabled  that  the  first  legislator  of  the  Peruvians  received 
from  the  Deity  a  golden  rod,  with  which  in  his  wanderings 
he  was  to  strike  the  earth,  until  in  some  destined  spot  the 
earth  entirely  absorbed  it,  and  there  —  and  there  alone  —  was 
he  to  erect  a  temple  to  the  Divinity.  What  is  this  fable  but 
the  cloak  of  an  inestimable  moral?  Onr  reason  is  the  rod  of 
gold;  the  vast  World  of  truth  gives  the  soil,  which  it  is  perpet- 
ually  to  sound;  and  only  where  without  resistance  the  soll 
receives  the  rod  which  guided  and  supported  us  will  our  altar 
be  sacred  and  our  worship  be  accepted. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BEINO  A  SHORT  CHAPTER,    CONTAININO  A  MOST  IMPORTAITT 

EVENT. 

Sir  William's  letter  was  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  when, 
for  want  of  some  less  noble  quarter  wherein  to  bestow  my 
tediousness,  I  repaired  to  St.  John.  As  I  crossed  the  hall  to 
his  apartment,  two  men,  just  dismissed  from  his  presence, 
passed  mo  rapidly;  one  was  unknown  to  me,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  other, —  it  was  Montreuil.  I  was  greatly 
Startled;  the  priest,  not  appearing  to  notice  me,  and  convers- 
ing  in  a  whispered  yet  seemingly  vehement  tone  with  his 
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oompanion,  hurried  on  and  TanUhed  througli  the  atreet  door, 
I  entered  St.  John's  room;  h»  was  alone,  and  receired  ma 
with  bis  uBual  gayety. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Secretary,"  aaid  I;  "bnt  if  not  a  qaes- 
tioD  of  State,  do  iuform  me  wliat  you  know  respecting  tha 
taller  one  of  tbose  two  gentlemen  wbo  bare  just  quitted 
you." 

"  It  M  ft  qnestion  of  State,  my  deai  Devereux,  so  my  an- 
Bwer  must  be  brief,  — very  little." 

"You  know  who  he  is?" 

"  Yes,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  marvellously  shrewd  one :  tbe  Abbd 
Montreuil." 

"He  was  my  tutor." 

"Ah,  so  I  have  heard." 

"And  your  acquaintance  with  him  is  positively  and  bona 
ßde  of  a  State  natuie?  " 

"Positively  and  boiutfide," 

"  I  could  teil  you  something  of  him ;  he  is  certainly  in  the 
Service  of  tbe  Court  at  St.  Germains,  and  a  tenible  plotter 
on  this  side  the  Channel." 

"Fossibly;  but  I  wish  to  receive  no  Information  respecting 
him." 

One  great  virtue  of  businesa  did  St.  John  possess,  and  I 
have  never  known  any  statesman  who  possessed  it  so  emi- 
nently :  it  was  tbe  disoreet  dlstinction  between  f riends  of  the 
statesman  and  friends  of  tbe  man.  Mach  and  intimately  as 
I  knew  St.  John,  I  could  never  glean  from  him  a  single  Be- 
eret of  a  State  nature,  ontil,  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  I  le^ued 
myself  to  a  portion  of  bis  public  schemes.  Accordingly  I 
fonnd  him,  at  tbe  present  moment,  perfectly  impregnable  to 
my  inquiries;  and  it  was  not  tili  I  knew  Montreuil's  com- 
panion  was  that  celebrated  intriguant,  the  Abb^  Gaultier, 
that  I  ascertained  tbe  exact  nature  of  the  priest'a  business 
with  8t.  John,  and  the  exact  motive  of  the  civilitles  be  had 
receired  from  Abigail  Masham.'    Being  at  last  forced,  de- 

.  '  Namdy,  that  Connt  DereTenz  uceitalned  the  prieat'i  commnotcKtioiu 
«ad  oiertoTe»  from  the  Chersllei.  The  preciie  eiteat  of  BoUngbrolEo'i 
Mcret  negotisüoiu  with  th«  exiled  Prince  !•  itiU  one  of  the  daikeat  portioBi 
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.spairingly,  to  give  over  the  attempt  on  his  discretion,  I  suf- 
•fered  St.  John  to  tum  the  conversation  upon  other  topics, 
and  as  these  were  not  much  to  the  existent  humour  of  my 
mind,  I  soon  rose  to  depart. 

"Stay,  Count,"  said  St.  John;  "shall  you  ride  to-day?** 

"If  you  will  bear  me  Company." 

'^  Volontiers, — to  say  the  tnith,  I  was  about  to  ask  you  to 
canter  your  bay  horse  with  me  first  to  Spring  Grardens,^  where 
I  have  a  promise  to  make  to  the  director;  and,  secondly,  on  a 
mission  of  charity  to  a  poor  foreigner  of  rank  and  birth,  who, 
in  his  profound  ignorance  of  this  country,  thought  it  right  to 
enter  into  a  plot  with  some  wise  heads,  and  to  reveal  it  to 
some  foolish  tongues,  who  brought  it  to  us  with  as  much 
clatter  as  if  it  were  a  second  gunpowder  projeot.  I  easily 
brought  him  oS  that  scrape,  and  I  am  now  going  to  give  him 
a  caution  for  the  f uture.  Poor  gentleman,  I  hear  that  he  is 
grievously  distressed  in  pecuniary  matters,  and  I  always  had 
a  kindness  for  exiles.  Who  knows  but  that  a  State  of  exile 
may  be  our  own  fate*  and  this  alien  is  Sprung  from  a  race  as 
haughty  as  that  of  St.  John  or  of  Derereux.  The  res  an* 
gusta  dornt  must  gall  him  sorelyl" 

"True,"  said  I,  slowly.  "What  may  be  the  name  of  the 
foreigner?  " 

"  Why — complain  not  hereafter  that  I  do  not  trust  you  in 
State  matters  —  I  will  indulge  —  D' Alvarez  —  Don  Diego,  —  a 
hidalgo  of  the  best  blood  of  Andalusia;  and  not  unworthy  of  it, 
I  f  ancy,  in  the  virtues  of  fighting,  though  he  may  be  in  those 
of  Council.    But  —  Heavens  I    Devereux — you  seem  ill  I '' 

"No,  noi    Have  you  ever  seen  this  man?" 
•    "Never." 

At  this  Word  a  thrill  of  joy  shot  across  me,  for  I  knew  St. 
John's  fame  for  gallantry,  and  I  was  suspicious  of  the  motires 
of  his  yisit. 

''St.  John,  I  know  this  Spaniard;  I  know  him  well,  and 

of  the  history  of  that  time.    That  negotiations  were  carried  on,  both  by 
üariejT  and  by  St.  John,  rerj  largeljr,  and  rerj  doselj,  I  need  not  aaj  that 
ibere  is  no  donbt 
..    }  VauxhaU. 
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ibtimately,  Conld  yaa  not  conuniaBion  me  to  do  your  errand, 
aod  deÜTer  your  oaution?  Relief  from  me  he  might  accept} 
from  yoo,  as  a  Btnuigvr,  pride  might  forbid  it;  and  you  woald 
really  confer  on  me  a  personal  and  essential  kindness,  if  you 
would  givfl  me  so  fair  an  opporttmity  to  confer  kindness  apon 
him." 

"Very  well,  I  am  dellghted  to  obliga  yon  in  any  way. 
Take  bis  direction;  yoa  see  bis  abode  is  in  a  very  pitiful  sub- 
uib.  Teil  bim  from  me  that  he  is  qnite  ssie  at  present;  but 
teil  him  also  to  aroid,  henceforth,  all  imprudence,  all  oonnec- 
tion  with  priests,  plotters,  et  tau»  ees  gen^-lh,  as  he  ralues 
hia  personal  safety,  oi  at  least  bis  continuance  in  this  most 
hospitable  country.  It  Is  not  from  every  wood  that  we  make 
a  Mercitry,  nor  from  every  brain  tbat  we  caa  carve  a  Met- 
cury's  genius  of  intrigue." 

"Nobody  ought  to  be  better  skilled  in  the  materials  requi- 
site  for  such  prodnotions  than  Mr.  Secretary  St  Jobnl "  sald 
I;  "and  now,  adieu." 

"Adien,  if  you  will  not  ride  with  me.  We  meet  at  Sir 
William  Wyndham's  to-morrow." 

Masking  my  ^itation  tili  I  was  alone,  I  rejoiced  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  open  streets.  I  summoned  a  bockney- 
eoacb,  and  drore  as  rapidly  as  the  rehicle  would  permit  to 
the  petty  and  obscure  suburb  to  which  St.  John  had  directed 
me.  The  coach  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  very  humble  but  not 
abfiolutely  wretched  abode.  I  knocked  at  the  door.  A  woman 
opeued  it,  and,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  told  me  that  the 
poor  foreign  gentleman  was  very  ill, — very  ill  iudeed, —  had 
Buffered  a  paralytic  stroke, — not  expected  to  live.  His 
daugbter  was  with  him  now, —  would  see  no  one, — even  Mi. 
Barnard  had  been  denied  admission. 

At  that  name  my  feelings,  shocked  and  stnnned  at  first  by 
the  unexpected  intelligence  of  the  poor  Spaniard'a  danger, 
feit  a  sudden  and  öerce  revulsion.  I  oombated  it.  "This  is 
no  time,"  I  thought,  "  for  any  jealons,  for  any  selfisb,  emotion. 
If  I  can  serve  her,  if  I  can  relieve  her  father,  let  me  be  con- 
tented."  —  "She  will  see  me,"I  eaid  alond,  and  1  slippedsome 
money  in  the  woman's  band.     "I  am  an  old  friend  of  the 
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family,  and  I  shall  not  be  an  unwelcome  intruder  on  the  sick- 
room  of  the  safferer." 

'^  Intruder,  sir, — bless  yooi  the  poor  gentleman  is  qnite 
speechless  and  insensible." 

At  hearing  this  I  could  refrain  no  longer.  Isora's  disoon- 
solate,  solitary,  destitute  condition  broke  irresistibly  npoa 
me,  and  all  scruple  of  more  delicate  and  formal  natore  yan- 
ished  at  onee.  I  ascended  the  stairs,  foUowed  by  the  cid 
woman  —  she  stopped  me  by  the  threshold  of  a  room  on  the 
second  floor,  and  whispered  '^  There  /  "  I  paused  an  instant, 
—  coUected  breath  and  courage,  and  entered.  The  room  was 
partially  darkened.  The  cnrtains  were  drawn  closely  aroiind 
the  bed.  By  a  table,  on  which  stood  two  or  three  phials  of 
medicine,  I  beheld  Isora,  listening  with  an  eager,  a  mo9t 
eager  and  intent  face  to  a  man  whose  garb  betrayed  his  heal- 
ing  profession,  and  who,  laying  a  finger  on  the  outstretched 
palm  of  his  other  hand,  appeared  giving  his  precise  instruc- 
tions,  and  uttering  that  oracular  breath  which  —  mere  human 
words  to  him  —  was  a  message  of  fate  itself, —  a  fiat  on  which 
hung  all  that  makes  life  life  to  his  trembling  and  devout  lis- 
teuer.  Monarchs  of  earth,  ye  have  not  so  suprieme  a  power 
orer  woe  and  happiness  as  one  yillage  leechl  As  he  tumed  to 
leave  her,  she  drew  from  a  most  slender  purse  a  few  petty 
coins,  and  I  saw  that  she  muttered  some  words  indicative  of 
the  shame  of  poverty,  as  she  tremblingly  tended  them  to  the 
outstretched  palm.  Twice  did  that  palm  close  and  open  on  the 
paltry  sum;  and  the  third  time  the  native  instinct  of  the  heart 
overcame  the  later  Impulse  of  the  profession.  The  limb  of 
Gkden  drew  back,  and  shaking  with  a  gentle  oscillation  his 
capitalian  honours,  he  laid  the  money  softly  on  the  table,  and 
buttoning  up  the  pouch  of  his  nether  garment,  as  if  to  resist 
temptation,  he  pressed  the  poor  band  still  extended  towards 
him,  and  bowing  over  it  with  a  kind  respect  for  which  I  did 
long  to  approach  and  kiss  his  most  withered  and  undainty 
cheek,  he  tumed  quickly  round,  and  almost  feil  against  me  in 
the  abstracted  hurry  of  his  exit. 

"  Hush ! "  Said  I,  softly.     •*  What  hope  of  your  patient?  ^ 

The  leech  glanced  at  me  meaningly,  and  I  whispered  to 
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him  to  wait  for  me  below,  Isora  had  not  yet  seen  me.  It  is 
a  notable  distinction  in  the  feelings,  that  all  bat  the  solitaiy 
one  of  grief  sharpen  into  exquisite  edge  the  keeuuess  of  the 
senses,  but  grief  blunts  them  to  a  most  dull  obtuseness.  I 
hesitated  noir  to  come  forward;  and  so  I  stood,  hat  in  ba&d, 
•by  the  dooT,  and  not  knowing  that  the  tears  stieamed  dovn 
mj  cheeks  as  I  £xed  my  gaze  upon  Isora.  She  too  stood 
still,  just  where  the  leech  had  left  her,  with  her  eyes  fized 
upon  the  gronnd,  and  her  head  drooping.  The  right  hand, 
vhich  the  man  had  preesed,  had  euak  slowly  and  heavily  by 
her  aide,  with  Üie  small  snowy  fingeis  half  closed  over  the 
palm.  There  is  no  describing  the  despondency  which  the 
Ustless  Position  of  that  hand  spoke,  and  the  left  hand  lay 
with  a  like  indolenee  of  sorrow  on  the  table,  with  one  finger 
outstretched  and  pointing  towards  the  phials,  just  as  it  had, 
some  moments  before,  seconded  the  injnnctions  of  the  prim 
physician.  Well,  for  my  part,  if  I  were  a  paintei  I  would 
come  now  and  then  to  a  sick  Chamber  for  a  study. 

At  last  Isora,  with  a  very  quiet  gesture  of  self-recoveiy, 
moved  towards  the  bed,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  by  her 
side.  If  my  life  depended  on  it,  I  could  not  write  one,  no^ 
not  one  syllable  more  of  this  scene. 


CHAPTEB  XI. 

CONTAINIVO  KÖRE  THAX  ANT  OTHER  CHAPTBB  IS  IHB  BBCOHD 
BOOK  OF   THIS    HIBTOBY. 

Mr  first  proposal  was  to  remove  the  patient,  with  all  dne 
caie  anä  gentleness,  to  a  better  lodging,  and  a  district  more 
convenient  for  the  visits  of  the  most  eminent  physioians. 
When  I  expressed  this  wish  to  Isora,  she  looked  at  me  long 
and  wistfully,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  "  You  will  not  de- 
ceive  US,"  said  she,  "and  I  accept  your  kindness  at  once,— 
ttom  kim  I  rejected  the  same  ofFer." 
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**Him? — of  whom  speak  you? — this  Bamard,  or  rather— 
but  I  know  him! "  A  startling  expression  passed  over  Isora's 
speaking  face. 

"Know  him!*'  she  cried,  interrapting  me,  "you  do  not,— 
you  cannot!" 

"Take  courage,  dearest  Isora, —  if  I  may  so  dare  to  call* 
yoU| — take  courage:  it  is  fearful  to  have  a  rival  in  that  quar- 
ter;  bnt  I  am  prepared  for  it.    This  Bamard,  teil  me  again, 
do  you  love  him?'' 

"Love— OGod,  no!'' 

"What  then?  do  you  still  fear  him? — fear  him,  too,  pro- 
tected  by  the  unsleeping  eye  and  the  vigilant  hand  of  a  love 
like  mine?" 

"  Yes ! "  she  said  f alteringly,  "  I  fear  for  you  /  " 

"Mel"  I  cried,  laughing  scomfully,  "me!  nay,  dearest, 
there  breathes  not  that  man  whom  you  need  fear  on  my  ao« 
count.     But,  answer  me;   is  not  — " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  for  mercy's  sakel"  cried  Isora,  ea- 
gerly,  "do  not  question  me;  I  may  not  teil  you  who,  or 
what  this  man  is;  I  am  bound,  by  a  most  solemn  oath,  never 
to  divulge  that  secret." 

"I  care  not,"  said  I,  calmly,  "I  want  no  con&rmation  of 
my  knowledge :  this  masked  rival  is  my  own  brother  I " 

I  fixed  my  eyes  füll  on  Isora  while  I  said  this,  and  she 
quailed  beneath  my  gaze:  her  cheek,  her  lips,  were  utterly 
without  colour,  and  an  expression  of  sickening  and  keen  an- 
guish  was  graven  upon  her  face.     She  made  no  answer. 

"  Yes! "  resumed  I,  bitterly,  "it  is  my  brother, —  be  it  so, — 
I  am  prepared;  but  if  you  can,  Isora,  say  one  word  to  deny 
it." 

Isora's  tongue  seemed  literally  to  cleave  to  her  mouth;  at 
last  with  a  violent  effort,  she  muttered,  "I  have  told  you, 
Morton,  that  I  am  bound  by  oath  not  to  divulge  this  secret; 
nor  may  I  breathe  a  Single  syllable  calculated  to  do  so, —  if  I 
deny  one  name,  you  may  question  me  on  more, — and,  there- 
fore,  to  deny  one  is  a  breach  of  my  oath.  But,  beware! "  she 
added  vehemently,  "  oh !  beware  how  your  suspicions  —  mere 
yague,  baseless  suspicions — criminate  a  brother;  and,  above 
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all,  Thomsoerer  you  belieT«  to  be  the  leal  being  ander  this 
disguised  name,  os  yoa  value  your  life,  and  therefore  mine^— 
bieatbe  not  to  him  a  syllable  of  yonr  belief." 

I  was  so  Struck  with  the  energy  with  whicb  thU  was  said, 
tbat,  after  a  short  pause,  I  rejoined,  in  an  alt«red  tone, — 

**  I  cannot  believe  tliat  I  have  augbt  against  life  to  fear  from 
a  brother's  band;  but  I  will  promise  you  to  guard  against 
latent  danger.  But  is  yonr  oath  so  peremptoiy  that  you 
cannot  deny  eren  one  name?  —  if  not,  and  you  ean  deoy 
this,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  never  question  yon  upon 
another." 

Again  a  fierce  convulsion  wmng  the  lip  and  distotted  tk» 
perfect  features  of  Isora.  She  remained  silent  for  some  mo* 
ments,  and  then  murmured,  "  Mj  oath  forbids  me  even  that 
Single  answer:  tempt  me  nd  morej  now,  and  forerer,  I  am 
mute  upon  this  subject." 

Perhaps  some  slight  and  momentary  anger,  or  doubt,  ov 
euapicion,  betrayed  itseU  npon  my  countenance;  for  Isora, 
aiter  looking  upon  me  long  and  moumfully,  said,  in  a  quiet 
but  melancholy  tone,  "  I  see  your  thoughts,  and  I  do  not  te- 
proach  you  for  them  —  it  is  natural  that  you  shoold  think  ill 
of  one  whom  this  mystery  surrounds,  — one  too  plaoed  under 
euch  circumstances  of  humiliation  and  distrust.  I  have  lived 
long  in  your  country:  I  bare  Seen,  for  the  last  few  months, 
much  of  its  inbabitants;  I  have  studled  too  the  works  which 
profess  to  unfold  its  national  and  peouliar  character:  I  kno« 
that  you  bare  a  distrust  of  the  people  of  other  climates;  I 
know  that  you  are  cautious  and  füll  of  suspicioos  Tigilanoe, 
even  in  your  commerce  with  each  other;  I  know,  too  [and 
laora's  heart  swelled  visibly  as  she  spoke],  that  porerty  it* 
seif,  in  the  eyes  of  your  commercial  countrymen,  is  a  crima^ 
and  that  they  rarely  feel  confidence  or  place  faith  in  those 
who  are  unhappy;  —  why,  Count  Derereux,  why  shonld  I  re* 
quire  more  of  you  than  of  the  rest  of  your  nation?  Why 
should  you  think  better  of  the  penniless  and  friendless  gir^ 
the  degraded  exile,  the  victim  of  doubt, — which  is  so  often 
thedisguise  of  guilt, — than  any  other,  any  one  even  among 
my  own  people,  would  think  of  one  so  mercilessly  deprived 
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of  all  the  decent  and  appropriate  barriers  by  which  a  maiden 
shonld  be  surrounded?  No  —  no:  leave  me  as  you  found  me; 
leave  my  poor  father  where  you  see  him;  any  place  will  do 
for  U8  to  die  in.'' 

^'Isora!"  I  said,  clasping  her  in  my  annSy  '^you  do  not 
know  me  yet:  had  I  found  you  in  prosperity,  and  in  the 
world's  honour;  had  I  wooed  you  in  your  father 's  halls,  and 
girt  around  with  the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  your  race, — I 
might  have  pressed  for  more  than  you  will  now  teil  me;  I 
might  have  indulged  suspicion  where  I  perceived  mystery, 
and  I  might  not  have  loved  as  I  love  you  now!  Nowj  Isora, 
in  misfortune,  in  destitution,  I  place  without  reserve  my 
whole  heart — its  trust,  its  zeal,  its  devotion  —  in  your  keep- 
ing;  oome  evil  or  good,  storm  or  sunshine,  I  am  yours,  wholly 
and  forever,  Eeject  me  if  you  will,  I  will  retum  to  you 
again;  and  never,  never  —  save  from  my  own  eyes  or  your 
own  Ups — will  I  receive  a  Single  evidence  detracting  from 
your  purity,  or,  Isora, — mine  own,  own  Isora, — may  I  not 
add  also  —  from  your  love?  " 

''Too,  too  generous!"  murmured  Isora,  struggling  passion- 
ately  with  her  tears,  "may  Heaven  forsake  me  if  ever  I  am 
ungrateful  to  thee;  and  believe — believe,  that  if  love  more 
fond,  more  true,  more  devoted  than  woman  ever  feit  before 
can  repay  you,  you  shall  be  repaid! " 

Why,  at  that  moment,  did  my  heart  leap  so  joyously  within 
me? — why  did  I  say  inly, —  "The  treasure  I  have  so  long 
yeamed  for  is  found  at  last:  we  have  met,  and  through  the 
waste  of  years,  we  will  work  together,  and  never  part  again  "  ? 
Why,  at  that  moment  of  bliss,  did  I  not  rather  feel  a  f oretaste 
of  the  Coming  woe?  Oh,  blind  and  capricious  Fate,  that 
gives  US  a  presentiment  at  one  while  and  withholds  it  at  an- 
other!  Knowledge,  and  Prudence,  and  calculating  Foresight» 
what  are  ye? — wamings  unto  others,  not  ourselves.  Eeason 
is  a  lamp  which  sheddeth  af ar  a  glorious  and  general  light, 
but  leaveth  all  that  is  around  it  in  darkness  and  in  gloom. 
We  foresee  and  foretell  the  destiny  of  others:  we  march  cred- 
ulous  and  benighted  to  our  own;  and  like  Laocoön,  from  the 
very  altars  by  which  we  stand  as  the  soothsayer  and  the 
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^iest,  cieep  forth,  unsuspected  and  nndieamt  of,  the  serpents 
irhich  are  fated  to  destroy  us! 

That  yerj  day,  then,  Alvarez  was  lemored  to  a  lodging  more 
voTthy  of  his  birth,  and  more  calculated  to  afford  hope  of  bis 
lecovery.  He  bore  the  removal  without  any  evident  signs  of 
fatigue;  but  bis  dreadful  malady  had  takea  away  botli  speech 
and  sense,  and  he  was  already  more  than  half  the  property 
of  the  grare.  I  sent,  bowever,  tor  the  best  medical  advice 
which  London  could  afford.  They  met,  prescribed,  and  left 
the  patient  just  ae  they  found  him.  I  know  not,  in  the  pro< 
gress  of  science,  what  physicians  may  be  to  poaterity,  but  in 
my  time  they  are  false  witnesses  subpcenaed  again&t  death, 
whose  testimony  always  teils  less  in  favour  of  the  plaintifl 
than  the  defendant. 

Before  we  left  the  poor  Spaniard's  former  lod^ng,  and 
when  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  some  instructions  to  the 
landlady  respecting  the  place  to  which  the  few  articles  of 
property  belonging  to  Don  Diego  and  Isora  were  to  be  mored, 
laora  made  me  a  sign  to  be  silent,  which  I  obeyed,  "Pardon 
me,"  Said  she  afterwards;  "but  I  confess  that  I  am  anxiona 
our  next  resideDC«  should  not  be  known, — should  not  be' 
subject  to  the  intrusion  of  —  of  thla  — " 

"Bamard,  as  you  call  him,  I  understand  you;  be  it  «ol " 
and  sccordingly  I  enjoined  the  goods  to  be  sent  to  my  own 
honse,  whence  they  were  removed  to  Don  Diego's  new  abode: 
and  I  took  eapecial  care  to  leave  with  the  good  lady  no  olew 
to  discover  Alrarez  and  his  daught«r,  otherwiae  than  through 
me.  The  pleasure  afforded  me  of  directing  Gerald's  atten- 
tion to  myself,  I  conld  not  resist.  "  Teil  l&x.  Bamard,  when 
he  calls, "  Said  I,  "  that  only  throi^h  Count  Morton  Devereux 
will    he  hear  of  Don  Diego  d'Alvarez   and   the  lady  his 


"I  will,  your  honour,"  aaid  the  landlady;  and  then  looking 
at  me  more  attentively,  she  added:  "Bless  mel  now  when 
you  speak,  there  is  a  very  strong  likeness  between  yourself 
and  Mr.  Barnard." 

I  recoiled  as  if  an  adder  had  stung  me,  and  hnrried  into  the 
Coach  to  Support  the  patient,  who  was  already  placed  there. 
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Now  then  my  daily  po8t  was  by  the  bed  of  disease  and  suf  • 
fering:  in  the  Chamber  of  death  was  my  vow  of  love  ratified; 
and  in  sadness  and  in  sorrow  was  it  retumed.  But  it  is  in 
such  scenes  that  the  deepest,  the  most  endearing,  and  the 
most  holy  species  of  the  passion  is  engendered.  As  I  heard 
Isora's  low  voice  tremble  with  the  suspense  of  one  who  watches 
orer  the  honrly  severing  of  the  affection  of  Natnre  and  of  early 
years;  and  as  I  saw  her  light  step  flit  by  the  pillow  which 
she  smoothed,  and  her  cheek  altemately  flush  and  fade,  in 
watching  the  wants  which  she  relieved;  as  I  marked  her 
mute,  her  unwearying  tenderness,  breaking  into  a  thousand 
nameless  but  mighty  cares,  and  pervading  like  an  angePs 
vigilance  every  —  yea,  the  minutest  —  course  into  which  it 
flowed, —  did  I  not  behold  her  in  that  sphere  in  which  woman 
is  most  lovely,  and  in  which  love  itself  consecrates  its  admi- 
ration  and  purifies  its  most  ardent  desires?  That  was  not  a 
time  for  our  hearts  to  speak  audibly  to  each  other;  but  we 
feit  that  they  grew  closer  and  closer,  and  we  asked  not  for 
the  poor  eloquence  of  words.  But  over  this  scene  let  me  not 
linger. 

One  moming,  as  I  was  proceeding  on  foot  to  Isora's,  I  'per* 
ceived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  Montreuil  and  Grerald: 
they  were  con versing  eagerly;  they  both  saw  me.  Montreuil 
made  a  slight,  quiet,  and  dignified  inclination  of  the  head: 
Gerald  coloured,  and  hesitated.  I  thought  he  was  about  to 
leave  his  companion  and  address  me;  but,  with  a  haughty 
and  severe  air,  I  passed  on,  and  Gerald,  as  if  stung  by  my 
demeanour,  bit  his  lip  vehemently  and  followed  my  example. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  feit  an  inclination  to  regret  that 
I  had  not  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  addressing  me.  ^'I 
might,"  thought  I,  '^have  then  taunted  him  with  his  persecu- 
tion  of  Isora,  and  defied  him  to  execute  those  threats  against 
me,  in  which  it  is  evident,  from  her  apprehensions  for  my 
safety,  that  he  indulged." 

I  had  not,  however,  much  leisure  for  these  thoughts.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  lodgings  of  Alvarez,  I  found  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  condition;  he  had  recovered 
Speech,  though  imperfectly,  and  testified  a  retum  to  sense.    I 
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ßßw  npBtaira  vith  a  light  step  to  congratnl&te  Isora :  she  met 
me at the door.  "HashI"  she ThUpered :  "myfatherBleepsl" 
Bat  ahe  did  not  speak  with  the  aaimation  I  had  anticipated. 

"What  is  th«  matter,  dearest?"  Bald  I,  following  her  into 
another  apartment;  "you  Beem  sad,  and  your  eyes  are  red 
with  teaiB,  which  are  not,  methinks,  eatirely  the  teais  of  jay 
at  thU  happj  change  in  your  f ather. " 

"I  am  maiked  out  for  suffering,"  retumed  Isora,  more 
keenly  than  she  was  wont  to  speak.  I  preised  her  to  ezplain 
her  meaning;  she  hesitated  at  fiist,  but  at  len^  oonfeased 
that  hei  father  had  always  been  anzloua  for  her  marriage 
with  this  loi-dUatU  Bamaid,  and  that  hia  firat  vorda  on  his 
recovery  had  been  to  press  her  to  conaent  to  hia  wishes. 

"My  poor  father,"  said  ahe,  weeplngly,  "speaka  and  thinka 
only  for  my  fancied  good;  but  hia  aenaea  aa  yet  are  otily  re- 
oovered  in  part,  and  he  cannot  even  tmderatand  me  when  I 
speak  of  yoo.  'I  shaU  die,'  he  aaid,  'I  shall  die,  and  yon 
will  be  lefton  the  wide  worldl '  I  in  rain  endearoured  to 
ezplain  to  him  that  I  shonld  have  a  protector:  he  feil  aaleep 
mattering  those  words,  and  with  teara  in  his  eyea." 

"  Doea  he  know  aa  much  of  thia  Bainard  as  you  do?  "  said  I, 

"Heavens,   noi  —  or  he  would  aever  have  pressed  me  to 
marry  one  so  wicked." 
.  "Doea  he  know  even  who  he  ia?" 

"Yea!"  said  Isora,  afterapauae;  *'bnt  he  haa  not  knovn 
it  long." 

Here  the  phyaician  joined  na,  and  taking  me  aside,  informed 
me  that,  aa  he  had  foreboded,  sleep  had  been  the  harbinger 
of  deatb,  and  that  Don  Diego  was  no  more.  I  broke  the  news 
aa  gently  aa  I  could  to  Isora ;  but  her  grief  was  far  more  vio- 
lent  than  I  could  have  anticipated;  and  nothing  aeemed  to  cut 
her  80  deeply  to  the  heart  aa  the  thought  that  hia  laat  wiah 
had  been  one  with  which  she  had  not  complied,  and  oonld 
never  comply. 

I  paas  orer  the  first  days  of  rooumiog :  I  come  to  the  one 
after  Don  Diego's  funeral.  I  had  been  with  laora  in  the 
moming;  I  left  hei  for  a  few  hours,  and  retumed  at  the  first 
duak  of  eveoing  with  some  booka  and  muaio,  which  I  Tainly 
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hoped  she  might  recar  to  for  a  momentary  abstraction  fram 
her  grief.  I  dismissed  my  carriagCi  with  the  Intention  of 
Walking  home,  and  addressing  the  woman-servant  who  ad* 
mitted  me,  inquired,  as  was  my  wont,  after  Isora.  ^'She  has 
been  very  ill,"  replied  the  womani  '^ever  since  the  stränge 
gentleman  left  her." 

''The  Strange  gentleman?" 

Yes,  he  had  f orced  his  way  upstairs,  despite  of  the  denial 
the  servant  had  been  ordered  to  give  to  all  strangers.  He 
had  entered  Isora's  room;  and  the  woman,  in  answer  to  my 
urgent  inquiries,  added  that  she  had  heard  his  voice  raised 
to  a  loud  and  harsh  key  in  the  apartment;  he  had  stayed 
there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  then  hurried  out, 
seemingly  in  great  disorder  and  agitation. 

"  What  description  of  man  was  he?"  I  asked. 

The  woman  answered  that  he  was  mantled  from  head  to 
foot  in  his  cloak,  which  was  richly  laced,  and  his  hat  was 
looped  with  diamonds,  but  slouched  over  that  part  of  his  face 
which  the  collar  of  his  cloak  did  not  hide,  so  that  she  could 
not  f urther  describe  him  than  as  one  of  a  haughty  and  abrupt 
bearing,  and  evidently  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks. 

Convinced  that  Gerald  had  been  the  intruder,  I  hastened 
up  the  stairs  to  Isora.  She  received  me  with  a  sickly  and 
faint  smile,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  traces  of  her 
tears. 

"So!"  Said  I,  "this  insolent  persecutor  of  yours  has  dis- 
oovered  your  abode,  and  again  insulted  or  intimidated  you. 
He  shall  do  so  no  morel  I  will  seek  him  to-morrow;  and 
no  affinity  of  blood  shall  prevent — " 

"Morton,  dear  Morton!"  cried  Isora,  in  great  alarm,  and 
yet  with  a  certain  determination  stamped  upon  her  features, 
"hear  me!  It  is  true  this  man  has  been  here;  it  is  true  that^ 
f earful  and  terrible  as  he  is,  he  has  agitated  and  alarmed  me : 
but  it  was  only  for  you,  Morton, — by  the  Holy  Virgin,  it  was 
only  for  you!  *The  moment,'  said  he,  and  his  voice  ran  shiv- 
eringly  through  my  heart  like  a  dagger,  *the  moment  Mor- 
ton Devereux  discovers  who  is  his  rival,  that  moment  his 
death-warrant  is  irrevocably  sealed!'" 
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"Arrogant  boaster!"  I  cried,  and  myblood  barned  with 
the  intenee  r^^  which  a  much  alighter  cause  wonld  have  kin- 
dled  from  the  nataial  öerceneas  of  my  temper.  "Does  ha 
think  my  lif«  is  at  bis  bidding,  to  allow  or  to  witbhold?  Ua- 
hand  me,  laora,  unhand  mel  I  teil  you  I  will  seek  bim  this 
moment,  and  dare  bim  to  do  bis  voretl " 

"Do  so,"  Said  Isora,  calmly,  and  releaaing  ber  hold;  "do 
80;  bat  hearme  first*  tbe  moment  yon  breathe  to  bim  your 
tmapicions  you  place  an  etemal  barrier  betwizt  yourself  acd 
mel  Pledge  me  your  faith  that  you  will  never,  while  I  live 
at  least,  reveal  tohim — to  any  one  whom  you  suBpect — your 
reproacb.  your  defiance,  your  knowledge  —  nay,  not  even  your 
lightest  suspicion  —  of  big  identity  witb  myperaecutor;  prom- 
ise  me  this,  Morton  Deverenx,  or  I,  iu  my  tum,  before  that 
crucifix,  whose  aanctity  we  botii  acknowledge  and  adore, — 
that  crucifix  which  has  deecended  to  my  race  for  three  nn- 
broken  centuries, — which,  for  my  departed  father,  in  the  boI- 
emn  vow,  and  in  tbe  deatb-agony,  bas  still  been  a  witneas,  a 
consolation,  and  a  pledge,  between  tbe  bouI  and  its  Creator, 
— by  that  crucifix  which  my  dying  mothcr  clasped  to  her 
bosom  wben  she  committed  me,  an  Infant,  to  tbe  care  of  that 
Hearen  which  heara  and  recorda  forever  our  ligbteat  word, 
— I  swear  that  I  will  never  be  yoursl" 

"laoral "  Said  I,  awed  and  startled,  yet  etruggling  againat 
the  impression  her  energy  bad  made  npon  me,  "you  know  not 
to  what  you  pledge  yourself,  nor  what  you  reqnire  of  me. 
If  I  do  not  seek  out  thia  man,  if  I  do  not  expose  to  him  my 
knowledge  of  bis  pnrauit  and  unhallowed  peraecution  of  you, 
if  I  do  not  effectually  prohibit  and  prevent  their  continuance, 
think  well,  what  aecurity  have  I  foi  yonr  future  peace  of 
mind, —  nay,  even  for  the  aafety  of  yoor  hononr  or  your  life? 
A  man  thus  bold,  daring  and  unbafßed  in  bis  pursuit,  thus 
vigilant  and  skilful  in  hia  aelection  of  time  and  occasion, —  so 
that,  deapite  my  constant  and  anxious  endeavour  to  meet  him 
in  your  presence,  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so, — from  a 
man,  I  say,  thus  pertinacious  in  resolution,  thua  crafty  in 
disguise,  what  may  you  not  dread  wben  yon  leave  him  utterly 
fearless  ^y;r  the  lioeoae  of  imponity?    Think  too,  t^ain,  Isora, 
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that  the  mystery  dishonours  as  much  as  the  dang^r  menaoes. 
Is  it  meet  that  my  betrothed  and  my  future  bride  shoold  be 
subjected  to  these  secret  and  terrible  visitations, — visitations 
of  a  man  professing  himself  her  lover,  and  evincing  the  vehe- 
mence  of  his  passion  by  that  of  his  pursuit?  Isora — Isoia — 
you  have  not  weighed  these  things;  you  know  not  what  you 
demand  of  me." 

''I  dol "  answered  Isora;  ''I  do  know  all  that  I  demaad  of 
you;  I  demand  of  you  only  to  preserve  your  life." 

"How,''  Said  I,  impatiently,  "cannot  my  band  preserve  my 
life?  and  is  it  for  you,  the  daughter  of  a  line  of  warriors,  to 
ask  your  lover  and  your  husband  to  shrink  from  a  Single 
foe?" 

"No,  Morton,"  answered  Isora.  "Were  you  going  to  bat- 
tle,  I  would  gird  on  your  sword  myself ;  were,  too,  this  man 
other  than  he  is,  and  you  were  about  to  meet  him  in  open 
contest,  I  would  not  wrong  you,  nor  degrade  your  betrothed^ 
by  a  fear.  But  I  know  my  persecutor  well, —  filerce,  unre- 
lenting, — dreadful  in  his  dark  and  ungovemable  passions  as 
he  is,  he  has  not  the  courage  to  conf ront  you :  I  fear  not  the 
open  foe,  but  the  lurking  and  sure  assassin.  His  very  ear- 
nestness  to  avoid  you,  the  precautions  he  has  taken,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  convince  you  that  he  dreads  personally  to  oppose 
your  Claim  or  to  vindicate  himself." 

"  Then  what  have  I  to  fear?  " 

"Everything!  Do  you  not  know  that  from  men,  at  once 
fierce,  crafty,  and  shrinking  from  bold  violence,  the  stuff  fop 
assassins  is  always  made?  And  if  I  wanted  surer  proof  of 
his  designs  than  inference,  his  oath  —  it  rings  in  my  ears  now 
—  is  sufficient.  *The  moment  Morton  Devereux  discovers 
who  is  his  rival,  that  moment  his  death-warrant  is  irrevoca- 
bly  sealed.'  Morton,  I  demand  your  promise;  or,  though  my 
heart  break,  I  will  record  my  own  vow." 

"Stay  —  stay,"  I  said,  in  anger,  and  in  sorrow:  "were  I  to 
promise  this,  and  for  my  own  safety  hazard  yours,  what 
could  you  deem  me?" 

"Fear  not  for  me,  Morton,"  answered  Isora;  "you  have  no 
cause.     I  teil  you  that  this  man,  villain  as  he  is,  ever  leaves 
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tne  humbled  and  abased.  Do  not  thiak  that  in  all  timea,  and 
all  scenes,  I  am  the  foolish  and  wealc  creature  you  behold  me 
now,  Bemember  that  you  gaid  rightly  I  vaa  the  daaghter 
of  a  liae  of  varriors;  and  I  have  that  vithin  me  wMch  will 
not  ahame  my  descent" 

"But,  dearest,  your  resolution  may  arail  you  for  a  time; 
but  it  caunot  forever  baffle  the  hardened  nature  of  a  man. 
I  know  my  own  sex,  and  I  kaow  my  own  ferocity,  were  it 
once  aroused." 

"But,  Morton,  yon  do  not  know  me,"  said  laora,  proudly, 
and  her  face,  as  she  Bpoke,  waa  set^  and  even  stern:  "I  am 
only  the  coward  when  I  think  of  youj  a  word  —  a  look  of 
mine  —  oan  abaah  thia  man;  or,  if  it  could  not,  I  am  never 
withoat  a  veapon  to  defend  myself,  or  —  or  —  "  laora'g  roice, 
before  firm  and  colleoted,  now  faltered,  and  a  deep  blnsb 
floved  over  the  marble  paleness  of  her  taoe. 

"Or  what?"  swd  I,  ansiously. 

"Or  thee,  Morton I"  murmured  Isoia,  tenderly,  and  vith- 
drawing  her  eyea  from  mine. 

The  tone,  the  look  that  accompanied  these  words,  melted 
me  at  onoe,     I  rose, —  I  claaped  laora  to  my  heart. 

"You  are  a  atrange  Compound,  my  own  fairy  queen;  but 
these  Ups,  this  oheek,  those  eyea,  are  not  fit  featores  for  a 
heroine," 

"Morton,  if  I  had  lese  determination  in  my  heart,  I  could 
not  love  yon  ao  well," 

"But  teil  me,"  I  whispered,  with  a  Bmüe,  "where  is  thia 
weapon  on  whieh  you  rely  ao  atrongly?" 

"Herel"  answered  Isora,  bluahingly;  and,  extricating  her- 
self  fiom  me,  she  ahowed  me  a  small  two-edged  dagger, 
which  she  wore  carefuUy  concealed  between  the  folda  of  her 
dresa.  I  looked  over  the  bright,  keen  blade,  with  Burpiise, 
and  yet  with  pleasnre,  at  the  latent  reaolution  of  a  character 
seemii^ly  so  soft.  I  say  with  pleaaure,  for  it  suited  well 
with  my  own  Serce  and  wild  temper.  I  retumed  the  weapon 
to  her,  with  a  smile  and  a  jest. 

"Ah!"  aaid  Isora,  shrinking  from  my  kiss,  "I  ahould  not 
have  been  so  bold,  if  I  only  feared  danger  for  myaelf." 
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But  if,  for  a  moment,  we  forgot,  in  the  gushings  of  onr 
afifection,  the  object  of  oor  converse  and  disputej  we  soon  re- 
turned  to  it  again.  Isora  was  the  first  to  recur  to  it.  She 
reminded  me  of  the  promise  she  required;  and  she  spoke  with 
a  seriousness  and  a  solenmity  which  I  found  myself  scarcelj 
able  to  resist. 

"But,"  I  Said,  "if  he  ever  molest  you  hereafter;  if  again  I 
find  that  bright  check  blanched,  and  those  dear  eyes  dimmed 
with  tears;  and  I  know  that,  in  my  own  house,  some  one  has 
dared  thus  to  insult  its  queen, —  am  I  to  be  still  torpid  and 
inactive,  lest  a  dastard  and  craven  hand  should  avenge  my 
assertion  of  your  honour  and  mine?'* 

"No,  Morton;  after  our  marriage,  whenever  that  be,  yon 
will  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  him  on  the  same  ground 
as  before;  my  fear  for  you,  too,  will  not  be  what  it  is  now; 
your  honour  will  be  bound  in  mine,  and  nothing  shall  induce 
me  to  hazard  it, — no,  not  even  your  safety.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  after  that  event,  he  will  subject  me  no 
longer  to  his  insults:  how,  indeed,  can  he,  under  your  per- 
petual  protection?  or,  for  what  cause  should  he  attempt  it, 
if  he  could?  I  shall  be  then  yours, — only  and  ever  yours; 
what  hope  could,  therefore,  then  nerve  his  hardihood  or  in- 
stigate  his  intrusions?  Trust  to  me  at  that  time,  and  suffer 
me  to  —  nay,  I  repeat,  promise  me  that  I  may  —  trust  in  you 
nowl" 
x^^ '  What  could  I  do?    I  still  combat^d  her  wish  and  her  re* 

,'  quest;  but  her  steadiness  and  rigiäity  of  purpose  made  me, 

though  reluctantly,  yield  to  them  at  last.  So  sincere,  and 
so  Stern,  indeed,  appeared  her  resolution,  that  I  feared,  by 
refusal,  that  she  would  take  the  rash  oath  that  would  sepa- 
rate  us  forever.  Added  to  this,  I  feit  in  her  that  confidence 
which,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  is  far  more  akin  to  the  latter 
stages  of  real  love  than  jealousy  and  mistrust;  and  I  could 
not  believe  that  either  now,  or,  still  less  after  our  nuptials, 
she  would  risk  aught  of  honour,  or  the  seemings  of  honour, 
from  a  visionary  and  superstitious  fear.  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  my  deep  and  keen  interest  in  the  thorough  discovery  of 
this  mysterious  persecution;  and,  still  more,  in  the  preven- 
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tion  of  all  futare  designs  from  his  aadacity,  I  constrained 
myself  to  promise  her  that  I  would  on  no  account  seek  oufc 
the  person  I  suspected,  or  wilfnlly  betray  to  him  by  word  or 
deed  my  belief  of  hia  identity  with  Bamard. 

Though  greatly  dissatisfied  with  my  self-compDlsion,  I 
strove  to  rccoDcile  myself  to  ita  idea.  ladeed,  there  was 
much  in  the  peculiai  circumstanoeB  of  laora,  much  ia  the 
freshneas  of  her  present  affliction,  much  in  the  unfriended 
and  utter  deBtitution  of  her  Bituation,  that,  while  on  the  olifl 
hand,  it  called  forth  her  pride,  and  made  stubbom  that 
temper  which  was  naturally  so  gentle  and  so  Boft;  on  the 
other  hand,  made  me  yield  even  to  wishes  that  I  thought  un- 
reasonable,  and  consider  rather  the  delicacyand  deference  due 
to  her  conditioD,  than  inBist  npon  the  sacrifices  which,  in  more 
fortunate  circumstanoes,  I  migbt  have  imaginod  due  to  my- 
self. Still  more  indisposed  to  realst  her  wish  and  expoae 
myself  to  its  penalty  was  I,  when  I  considered  her  deaire  was 
the  mere  excess  and  caution  of  her  lore,  and  when  I  feit  that 
she  Bpoke  aincerely  when  she  declared  that  it  was  only  for 
me  that  she  was  the  coward.  Nereräieless,  and  despite  all 
these  considerations,  it  was  with  a  secret  discontent  that  I 
took  my  leave  of  her,  and  departed  homeward. 

I  had  just  reached  the  end  of  the  street  where  the  house 
was  situated,  when  I  aaw  there,  very  imperfectly,  for  the 
night  was  extremely  dark,  the  ägnre  of  a  man  entirely  envel- 
oped  in  a  long  cloak,  such  as  was  commonly  worn  by  gallants 
inaSairs  of  secrecy  or  intrigue;  and,  in  the  pale  light  of  a 
Single  lamp  near  which  he  stood,  something  Itke  the  bril- 
liance  of  gems  glittered  on  the  lai^e  Spanish  hat  which  over- 
bung  his  biow.  I  immediately  recalled  the  description  the- 
woman  had  glren  me  of  Barnard'a  dresB,  and  the  thought 
fiaohed  acrosa  me  that  it  was  he  whom  I  beheld.  "At  all 
events,"  thought  I,  "I  may  confirm  my  doubts,  if  I  may  not 
communicate  thero,  and  I  may  watcb  orer  her  safety  if  I  may 
not  avenge  her  injuries."  I  therefore  took  advantage  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood,  pasaed  the  stranger  with  a 
quick  Step,  and  then,  running  rapidly,  retumed  by  a  cir- 
cuitous  toute  to  the  numth  of  a  nartow  and  dark  street,  which 
11 
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was  exactly  opposite  to  Isora's  honse.  Here  I  concealed  my 
seif  by  a  projecting  poich,  and  I  had  not  waited  long  before  I 
saw  the  dim  form  of  the  st^unger  walk  slowly  by  the  honse. 
He  passed  it  three  or  four  timesi  and  each  time  I  thought — 
though  the  darkness  might  deeeive  me — that  he  looked  np  to 
the  Windows.  He  made,  however,  no  attempt  at  admission, 
and  appeared  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  watch- 
ing  by  the  honse.  Wearied  and  impatient  at  last,  I  came 
from  my  concealment.  ''I  may  eonßrm  my  suspicions/'  I 
repeated,  recurring  to  my  oath,  and  I  walked  straight  towards 
the  stranger. 

"Sir,"  I  Said  very  calmly,  "I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
World  to  interfere  with  the  amusements  of  any  other  gentle- 
man;  but  I  humbly  opine  that  no  man  can  parade  by  this 
house  upon  so  very  cold  a  night,  without  giving  just  groond 
for  sospicion  to  the  friends  of  its  inhabitants.  I  happen  to 
be  among  that  happy  number;  and  I  therefore,  with  sJl  due 
hnmility  and  respect,  venture  to  request  you  to  seek  some 
other  spot  for  your  noctumal  perambulations." 

I  made  this  speech  purposely  prolix,  in  order  to  have  time 
fuUy  to  reconnoitre  the  person  of  the  one  I  addressed.  The 
dusk  of  the  night,  and  the  loose  garb  of  the  stranger,  certainly 
forbade  any  decided  success  to  this  scrutiny;  but  methought 
the  figure  seemed,  despite  of  my  prepossessions,  to  want  the 
stately  height  and  grand  proportions  of  Gerald  Devereux.  I 
must  own,  however,  that  the  necessary  inexactitude  of  my 
survey  rendered  this  idea  without  just  foundation,  and  did 
not  by  any  means  diminish  my  firm  impression  that  it  waa 
Gerald  whom  I  beheld.  While  I  spoke,  he  retreated  with  a 
quick  Step,  but  made  no  answer.  I  pressed  upon  him:  he 
backed  with  a  still  quicker  step;  and  when  1 1^  ended,  he 
fairly  turned  round,  and  made  at  füll  speed  along  the  dark 
Street  in  which  I  had  fixed  my  previous  post  of  watch.  I  fled 
after  him,  with  a  step  as  fleet  as  his  own :  his  cloak  encum- 
bered  his  flight;  I  gained  upon  him  sensibly;  he  turned  a 
iharp  comer,  threw  me  out,  and  entered  into  a  broad  thor- 
oughfare.  As  I  sped  after  him,  Bacchanalian  voices  burst 
upon  my  ear,  and  presently  a  large  band  of  those  young  men 
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who,  linder  the  name  of  Mohawks,  were  vont  to  scour  tlie 
town  niglitly,  and,  sword  in  band,  to  exercise  their  love  of 
riot  linder  tlie  disguise  of  party  zeal,  became  visible  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Througli  them  my  fagitiv«  daslied 
headlODg,  and,  profiting  by  their  Burprise,  escaped  immo' 
lested.  I  atterapted  to  follow  with  equal  speed,  but  was  less 
successful.  "  Hallo  I"  cried  the  foremoBt  of  tbe  gronp,  plac- 
ing  himself  in  my  way. 

"No  Buch  haste  I  Art  Whig  or  Tory?  Under  which  king, 
Bezonian?  epeak  ot  diel " 

"  Have  a  care,  Sir,"  eaid  I,  fiereely,  drawing  my  sword. 

"  TreasoD,  treason ! "  cried  tbe  Bpeaker,  confronting  me  witb 
equal  readiness.  "Haveaoare,  indeedt  hRveatthee." 

"Hai"  cried  anothei,  '"tis  a  Tory;  'tia  tbe  Secretary's 
popish  friend,  Derereux;  pike  bim,  pike  bim." 

I  had  already  nin  my  Opponent'  through  the  Bvord  arm, 
and  was  in  hopes  tbat  tbis  act  woald  intimidate  tbe  reet,  and 
allow  my  escape;  but  at  the  sound  of  my  name  and  political 
blas,  coupled  with  the  drawn  blood  of  their  confederate,  the 
patriots  ruabed  upon  me  with  tbat  amiable  fury  generally 
charaeteriatic  of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country.  Two  Bwords 
passed  through  my  body  slmultaneously,  and  I  feil  bleeding 
and  insensible  to  the  ground.  Wben  I  recovered  I  was  in 
my  own  apartments,  whither  two  of  the  gentler  Mohawks 
bad  conveyed  me:  tbe  Burgeons  were  by  my  bedside;  I 
groaned  audibly  when  I  saw  them.  If  there  is  a  thing  in  the 
World  I  bäte,  it  ia  in  any  shape  the  discipleB  of  Hermes;  they 
alwayB  remind  me  of  tbat  Indian  people  (the  Padiei,  I  tbink) 
mentioned  by  Heiodotus,  wbo  sustained  themselveB  by  de- 
Touring  tbe  sick.  "All  is  well,"  said  one,  when  my  groaa 
was  heard.  "He  will  not  die,"  Said  another.  "At  least  not 
tili  we  have  had  more  fees,"  said  a  tbird,  more  candid  than 
the  rest.  And  thereupon  they  seized  me  and  began  torturing 
my  wounds  anew,  tili  I  f ainted  away  with  the  pain.  Howerer, 
the  nest  day  I  was  declared  out  of  immediate  danger;  and  tbe 
firet  proof  I  gave  of  my  convalescence  waa  to  make  Degmarais 
discharge  f our  BurgeonB  out  of  five :  the  remaining  one  I  thonght 
my  yonth  and  Constitution  might  enable  me  to  endure. 
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That  very  evening,  as  I  was  tuming  restlessly  in  my  bed, 
and  muttering  with  parched  Ups  the  name  of  ^'Isora,''  I  saw 
by  my  side  a  figure  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long  veil, 
and  a  voicei  low,  soft,  but  thrilling  through  my  heart  like  a 
new  existence,  murmured,  "She  is  here! " 

I  forgot  my  wounds;  I  forgot  my  pain  and  my  debility;  I 
sprang  npwards:  the  stranger  drew  aside  the  veil  from  her 
countenance,  and  I  beheld  Isora! 

^'YesI"  Said  she,  in  her  own  liquid  and  honeyed  accents, 
which  feil  like  balm  upon  my  wound  and  my  spirit,  "yes, 
she  whom  you  have  hitherto  tended  is  come,  in  her  tum,  to 
render  some  slight  but  woman's  Services  to  you.  She  has 
come  to  nurse,  and  to  soothe,  and  to  pray  for  you,  and  to  be, 
tili  you  yourself  discard  her,  your  handmaid  and  your  slave !  " 

I  would  have  answered,  but  raising  her  finger  to  her  Ups, 
she  arose  and  vanished ;  but  from  that  hour  my  wound  healed, 
my  fever  slaked,  and  whenever  I  beheld  her  flitting  round 
my  bed,  or  watching  over  me,  or  feit  her  cool  fingers  wiping 
the  dew  from  my  brow,  or  took  from  her  hand  my  medicine 
or  my  food,  in  those  moments,  the  blood  seemed  to  make  a 
new  struggle  through  my  veins,  and  I  feit  palpably  within 
me  a  fresh  and  delicious  life  —  a  life  füll  of  youth  and  pas- 
sion  and  hope  —  replace  the  vaguer  and  duller  being  which  I 
had  hitherto  bome. 

There  are  some  extraordinary  incongruities  in  that  very 
mysterious  thing  sympcUhy.  One  would  imagine  that,  in  a 
description  of  things  most  generally  interesting  to  all  men, 
the  most  general  interest  would  be  found;  nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve  few  persons  would  hang  breathless  over  the  progressive 
history  of  a  sick-bed.  Yet  those  gradual  stages  from  danger 
to  recovery,  how  delightfuUy  interesting  they  are  to  all  who 
have  crawled  from  one  to  the  other!  and  who,  at  some  tixne 
or  other  in  his  joumey  through  that  land  of  diseases — civil- 
ized  life  —  has  not  taken  that  gentle  excursion?  "I  would  be 
ill  any  day  for  the  pleasure  of  getting  well,"  said  Fontenelle 
to  me  one  morning  with  his  usual  naiveU;  but  who  would  not 
be  ill  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  ill,  if  he  could  be  tended 
by  her  whom  he  most  loves? 
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I  ahall  not  therefore  dwell  upoD  that  most  delicious  period 
of  my  life, — my  eiek  bed,  and  my  recovery  from  it.  I  paea 
OQ  to  a  certain  evening  in  wliich  I  heard  from  leora's  Ups  the 
whole  of  her  history,  save  what  related  to  her  kuowledge  of 
the  real  name  of  one  whose  persecutioD  constituted  the  little 
of  romanoe  which  had  yet  mingled  vith  her  innocent  and 
pnre  life.  That  evening — how  well  I  remember  itl  —  we 
were  alone;  still  weak  and  reduced,  I  lay  upon  the  sofa  be- 
eide the  window,  whioh  was  partially  open,  and  the  etül  air 
of  an  evening  in  the  first  infanoy  of  spring  came  fresh,  and 
franght  as  it  were  with  a  prediction  of  the  glowing  woods 
and  the  reviving  verdure,  to  my  ch'eek.  The  stars,  one  by 
one,  kindled,  as  if  born  of  Heaven  and  Twilight,  into  their 
nightly  beini;;  and,  through  the  vapour  and  thick  ether  of 
the  dense  city,  streamed  their  most  silent  light,  holy  and 
pure,  and  resembling  that  which  the  Divine  Mercy  sheds 
upon  the  gross  nature  of  mankind.  But,  shadowy  and  calm, 
their  rays  feil  füll  upon  the  face  of  Isora,  as  ehe  lay  on  the 
ground  beside  my  couch,  and  with  one  band  suirendered  to 
my  claspi  looked  upward  tili,  as  ehe  feit  ray  gaze,  ghe  tumed 
her  cheek  blushingly  away.  There  was  quiet  around  and 
above  us;  but  beneath  the  window  we  heard  at  times  the 
soonds  of  the  common  earth,  and  then  insensibly  our  hands 
knit  into  a  closer  clasp,  and  we  feit  them  thrill  more  palpably 
to  our  hearts;  for  those  sounds  reminded  ua  botb  of  our  exist- 
ence  and  of  our  Separation  from  the  great  herd  of  our  racel 

What  is  love  but  a  dlvision  from  the  world,  and  a  blending 
of  two  Bouls,  two  immortalitiea  divested  of  clay  and  ashes, 
into  one?  it  is  a  severing  of  a  thousand  ties  from  whatever  is 
harah  and  selfish,  in  order  to  knit  them  into  a  single  and  sa- 
cred  bond!  Who  loves  hath  attained  the  anchorite's  secret; 
and  the  bermitage  has  become  dearer  than  the  world.  0 
respite  from  the  toil  and  the  curse  of  our  social  and  banded 
State,  a  little  interval  art  thou,  anspended  between  two  eterni- 
tiea, — the  Fast  and  the  Future, —  a  star  that  hovers  between 
the  morning  and  the  ni|;ht,  sending  through  the  vast  abyss 
one  Bolitary  ray  from  heaven,  but  too  fax  and  faint  to  illa- 
mine,  while  it  hallows  the  earth  I 
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Tliere  was  nothing  in  Isora's  tale  which  the  reader  has  not 
already  leamed  or  conjectured.  She  had  left  her  Andalusian 
home  in  her  early  childhood,  but  she  remembered  it  well,  and 
lingeringly  dwelt  orer  it  in  description.  It  was  evident  that 
little,  in  our  colder  and  less  genial  isle,  had  attracted  her 
sympathy,  or  woxrnd  itself  into  her  affection.  Nevertheless,  I 
oonceiye  that  her  naturally  dreamy  and  abstracted  character 
had  receiyed  from  her  residence  and  her  trials  here  much  of 
the  vigour  and  the  heroism  which  it  now  possessed.  Brought 
np  alone,  musiCi  and  books  —  f ew,  though  not  ill-chosen,  for 
Shakspeare  was  one,  and  the  one  which  had  made  upon  her 
the  most  permanent  impression,  and  perhaps  had  coloured 
her  temperament  with  its  latent  but  rieh  hues  of  poetry— * 
oonstituted  her  amusement  and  her  studies. 

But  who  knows  not  that  a  woman's  heart  finds  its  lullest 
oocupation  within  itself?  There  lies  its  real  study,  and 
within  that  narrow  orbit,  the  mirror  of  enchanted  thought  re- 
flects  the  whole  ränge  of  earth.  Loneliness  and  meditation 
nursed  the  mood  which  afterwards,  with  Isora,  became  love 
itself.  But  I  do  not  wish  now  so  much  to  describe  her  char- 
acter as  to  abridge  her  brief  history.  The  first  English 
stranger  of  the  male  sex  whom  her  father  admitted  to  her  ac- 
quaintance  was  Bamard.  This  man  was,  as  I  had  surmised, 
connected  with  him  in  certain  political  intrigues,  the  ezact 
nature  of  which  she  did  not  know.  I  continue  to  call  him  by 
a  name  which  Isora  acknowledged  was  fictitious.  He  had 
not,  at  first,  by  actual  declaration,  betrayed  to  her  his  affec- 
tions :  though,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  fierceness  which  early 
reyolted  her,  they  soon  became  visible.  On  the  evening  in 
which  I  had  found  her  stretched  insensible  in  the  garden, 
and  had  myself  made  my  first  oonfession  of  love,  I  leamed 
that  he  had  divulged  to  her  his  passion  and  real  name; 
that  her  rejection  had  thrown  him  into  a  fierce  despair;  that 
he  had  accompanied  his  disclosure  with  the  most  terrible 
threats  against  me,  for  whom  he  supposed  himself  rejected, 
and  against  the  saf ety  of  her  father,  whom  he  said  a  word  of 
his  could  betray;  and  her  knowledge  of  his  power  to  in  jure 
US  —  US  —  yes,  Isora  then  loved  me,  and  then  trembled  for 
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my  B&teityt  had  terrified  and  orercome  her;  and  that  in  the 
▼ery  moment  in  vliich  my  horae's  hoofs  were  heaid,  and  as 
the  alternative  of  her  non-compliance,  the  rüde  suitor  swore 
deadl;  and  soie  Tengeanoe  against  Alvarez  and  myself,  she 
jielded  to  the  oath  he  presctibed  to  her, — an  oath  that  she 
would  never  reveal  the  Beeret  he  had  betrayed  to  her,  ot  Buffw 
me  to  knoir  who  was  my  real  tiral. 

This  waa  all  that  I  could  gather  from  her  guarded  confi- 
denoe;  he  heard  the  oath  and  vanished,  and  sbe  feit  no  more 
tili  she  was  in  my  anns;  then  it  was  that  she  eaw  in  the  lorA 
and  Tengeanoe  of  my  mal  a  banier  against  our  union;  and 
tiien  it  was  that  her  generoua  fear  for  me  conquered  her  at- 
tachment, and  she  renouuced  me.  Their  departure  from  th« 
cott^e  so  shortly  afterwards  was  at  her  father's  choice  and 
at  the  instigation  of  Bamard,  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
political  projecta;  and  it  was  from  Bamard  that  the  money 
came  whioh  repaid  my  loan  to  AWarez.  The  same  person,  no 
donbt,  poisoned  her  father  against  me,  for  henceforth  Alvarez 
never  spoke  of  me  with  that  partiality  he  had  previoosly  feit. 
They  repaired  to  London:  her  father  was  often  ab^ent,  and 
often  engaged  with  men  whom  she  had  never  seen  bef ore ;  he 
was  absorbed  and  nncommunicative,  and  she  was  still  igno^  ' 
rant  of  the  nature  of  his  sohemings  and  designa. 

At  length,  after  an  abeenoe  of  several  weeks,  Bamard  reap' 
peared,  and  his  visits  beoame  constant;  he  renewed  his  sait 
to  her  father  bb  well  as  herseif.  Then  commenced  that  do- 
mestic  persecution,  so  common  in  this  very  tyrannical  worldj 
vhich  makes  ob  eicken  to  bear,  and  which,  had  Isora  heen 
whoUy  a  Spanish  girl,  she,  in  all  prohabilify,  would  nerer 
have  resisted :  so  much  of  custom  is  there  iil  the  very  air  of  a 
climate.  But  she  did  resist  it,  partly  becanse  she  loved  me,' 
—and  loved  me  more  and  more  for  onr  Separation, —  and 
partly  because  sbe  dreaded  and  abhorred  the  ferocions  and 
malignant  passions  of  my  liral,  far  beyond  any  other  misery 
with  which  fortone  could  threatea  her.  "Your  father  then 
shall  hang  or  starre  t "  Said  Bamard,  one  day  is  oncontroUa- 
ble  frenzy,  and  left  her.  He  did  not  appear  f^ain  at  the 
house.      The  Spaniard's  resonroes,  fed,  probably,  alone  by 
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Bamard,  failed.  From  house  to  house  they  removed,  tili 
they  were  reduced  to  that  humble  one  in  which  I  had  found 
them.  There,  Bamard  again  sought  tliem;  there,  backed  by 
the  powerful  advocate  of  want,  he  again  pressed  his  suit,  and 
at  that  exact  moment  her  father  was  strack  with  the  nnmbing 
curse  of  his  disease.  ''There  and  then/'  said  Isora,  candidly, 
''I  might  have  yielded  at  last,  for  my  poor  father's  sake,  If 
yon  had  not  saved  me." 

Once  only  (I  have  before  recorded  the  time)  did  Bamard 
Visit  her  in  the  new  abode  I  had  provided  for  her,  and  the 
day  after  our  conversation  on  that  event  Isora  watched  and 
watched  for  me,  and  I  did  not  come.  From  the  woman  of 
the  house  she  at  last  learned  the  cause.  ''I  forgot,"  she  said 
timidly, — and  in  conclusion,  "I  forgot  womanhood,  and  mod- 
esty,  and  reserve;  I  forgot  the  customs  of  your  country,  the 
decencies  of  my  own;  I  forgot  everything  in  this  world,  but 
you, — you  suffering  and  in  danger;  my  very  sense  of  exist- 
ence  seemed  to  pass  from  me,  and  to  be  supplied  by  a  breath- 
less,  confused,  and  overwhelming  sense  of  impatient  agony, 
which  ceased  not  tili  I  was  in  your  Chamber,  and  by  your 
side!  And  —  now,  Morton,  do  not  despise  me  for  not  having 
considered  more,  and  loved  you  less." 

"Despise  you! "  I  murmured,  and  I  threw  my  arms  around 
her,  and  drew  her  to  my  breast.  I  feit  her  heart  beat  against 
my  own:  those  hearts  spoke,  though  our  Ups  were  silent,  and 
in  their  language  seemed  to  say,  "We  are  united  now,  and 
we  will  not  part." 

The  Starlight,  shining  with  a  mellow  and  deep  stillness, 
was  the  only  light  by  which  we  beheld  each  other:  it  shone, 
the  witness  and  the  sanction  of  that  internal  voice,  which 
we  owned,  but  heard  not.  Our  Ups  drew  closer  and  closer 
together,  tili  they  met!  and  in  that  kiss  was  the  type  and 
promise  of  the  after  ritual  which  knit  two  spirits  into  one. 
Silence  feil  around  us  like  a  curtain,  and  the  etemal  Night, 
with  her  fresh  dews  and  unclouded  stars,  looked  alone  upon 
the  compact  of  our  hearts, —  an  emblem  of  the  etemity,  the 
freshness,  and  the  unearthly  though  awful  brightness  of  the 
love  which  it  hallowed  and  beheld  I 
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CHAPTER  I, 

WHEBEIN     THB     HI8T0RT     MAKES     OBEAT     PR06RESS     AXD     18 
MABKED   BY   ONE   IMPORTANT  EVENT  IN   HUMAN    LIFE. 

Spinoza  is  said  to  have  lovedi  above  all  other  amusementSi 
to  put  flies  into  a  spider's  web;  and  the  stniggles  of  the  im- 
prisoned  insects  were  wont  to  bear,  in  the  eyes  of  this  grave 
philosopher,  so  faeetious  and  hilarious  an  appearance,  that 
he  would  stand  and  laugh  thereat  until  the  tears  ^'coursed  one 
another  down  his  innocent  nose."  Now  it  so  happened  that 
Spinoza,  despite  the  genend  (and,  in  my  most  meek  opinion, 
the  just)  condemnation  of  his  theoretical  tenets,^  was,  in 
character  and  in  nature,  according  to  the  voices  of  all  who 
knew  him,  an  exceedingly  kind,  humane,  and  benevolent 
biped;  and  it  doth,  therefore,  seem  a  little  stränge  unto  us 
grave,  sober  members  of  the  unphilosophical  Many,  that  the 
struggles  and  terrors  of  these  little  winged  creatures  should 
strike  the  good  subtleist  in  a  point  of  view  so  irresistibly 
ludicrous  and  delightful.  But,  for  my  part,  I  believe  that 
that  most  imaginative  and  wild  speculator  beheld  in  the  en- 
tangled  flies  nothing  more  than  a  living  simile  —  an  animated 
illustration — of  his  own  beloved  vision  of  Necessity;  and 
that  he  is  no  more  to  be  considered  cruel  for  the  complacency 

1  One  onght,  howerer,  to  be  rery  cantions  before  one  condemiu  a  philoso- 
pher. The  master's  opinionB  are  genenllj  pnre :  it  is  the  concloBioiu  and 
corollariee  of  his  disciples  that  "  draw  the  honey  forth  that  drives  men  mad." 
Schlegel  seems  to  have  stndied  Spinoza  de  fönte,  and  vindicates  him  reij 
eamestlj  irom  the  chargee  bronght  against  him,  —  atheism,  etc.  —  Eo. 
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with  which  he  gazed  il^n  those  agonized  types  of  his  System 
than  is  Lucan  for  dwelling  with  a  poet's  pleasure  upon  the 
many  ingenious  .ways  with  which  that  Grand  Inquisitor  of 
Verse  has  contrived  to  vary  the  simple  Operation  of  dying. 
To  the  bard,  the  butchered  soldier  was  only  an  epic  omament; 
to  the  philosopher,  the  mordered  fly  was  only  a  metaphysical 
Illustration.  For,  without  being  a  fatalist,  or  a  disciple  of 
Baruch  de  Spinoza,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  conceive  a 
greater  resemblance  to  our  human  and  earthly  state  than  the 
penal  predicament  of  the  devoted  flies.  Suddenly  do  we  find 
ourselves  plunged  into  that  Vast  Web, —  the  World;  and  even 
as  the  insect,  when  he  first  undergoeth  a  siroilar  accident  of 
necessity,  standeth  amazed  and  still,  and  only  by  little  and 
little  awakeneth  to  a  füll  sense  of  his  Situation;  so  also  at 
the  first  abashed  and  confounded,  we  remain  on  the  mesh  we 
are  urged  upon,  ignorant,  as  yet,  of  the  toils  around  us,  and 
the  sly,  dark,  immitigable  foe  that  lieth  in  yonder  nook,  al- 
ready  feasting  her  Imagination  upon  our  destruction.  Pres- 
ently  we  revive,  we  stir,  we  flutter;  and  Fate,  that  foe  —  the 
old  areh-spider,  that  hath  no  moderation  in  her  maw  —  now 
fixeth  one  of  her  many  eyes  upon  us,  and  giveth  us  a  partial 
glimpse  of  her  laidly  and  grim  aspect.  We  pause  in  mute 
terror;  we  gaze  upon  the  ugly  spectre,  so  imperfectly  beheld; 
the  net  ceases  to  tremble,  and  the  wily  enemy  draws  gently 
back  into  her  nook.  Now  we  begin  to  breathe  again;  we 
sound  the  stränge  footing  on  which  we  tread;  we  move  ten- 
derly  along  it,  and  again  the  grisly  monster  advances  on  us; 
again  we  pause;  the  foe  retires  not,  but  remains  still,  and 
surveyeth  us;  we  see  every  step  is  accompanied  with  danger; 
we  look  round  and  above  in  despair;  suddenly  we  feel  within 
US  a  ne w  impulse  and  a  new  power !  we  feel  a  vague  sympathy 
with  that  unknown  region  which  spreads  heyond  this  great 
net, —  that  hmitless  heyond  hath  a  mystic  aflinity  with  a  part 
of  our  own  frame;  we  unconsciously  extend  our  wings  (for 
the  soul  to  US  is  as  the  wings  to  the  fly !) ;  we  attempt  to  rise, 
—  to  soar  above  this  perilous  snare,  f rem  which  we  are  una- 
ble  to  crawl.  The  old  spider  watcheth  us  in  self-hugging 
quiet,  and,  looking  up  to  our  native  air,  we  think, —  now 
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Bhall  v«  esoApe  thee.  Out  on  itl  We  rim  not  a  Iiair's 
breadth :  we  hare  the  vtings,  it  is  tme,  but  thfl  /Mt  aie  let- 
tered. We  strire  deaperately  again:  the  whole  web  vibrates 
with  the  effbrt;  it  will  break  beneath  oiu  BtreI^:tb.  Not  ajot 
of  itl  we  oease;  we  are  more  entangled  tban  everl  wings, 
feet,  ftame,  the  foul  slime  is  orer  alll  where  sball  we  tum? 
erei;  liue  of  tbe  web  leada  to  the  one  den, —  we  know  not, — 
we  care  not, —  we  grow  blind,  confused,  lost.  The  eyea  of 
oui  hideous  foe  gloat  upon  ua;  she  whetteth  her  insatiate 
maw;  she  leapeth  towarda  us;  sbe  fixetb  her  fangs  apon  na; 
and  BO  endeth  my  parallel ! 

But  what  haa  this  to  do  with  my  tale?  Ay,  Reader,  that 
is  tby  question;  and  I  will  anaver  it  by  one  of  mine.  When 
thou  hearest  a  man  moralize  and  preach  of  Fate,  art  thou  not 
Sure  that  he  is  going  to  teil  thee  of  some  ooe  of  hia  peculiar 
misfortunes?  Sorrow  lorea  a  parable  aa  much  aa  mirtb  loves 
a  jeat.  And  thua  already  and  from  afar,  I  prepare  thee,  at 
tlie  commencement  of  tbia,  tbe  third  of  tbeae  portiona  into 
whieh  the  history  of  my  various  and  wild  life  will  be  dirided, 
for  that  event  with  whicb  I  purpose  tbat  the  aaid  portion 
aball  be  concluded. 

It  ia  now  three  montha  after  my  entire  recoreiy  from  my 
wounds,  and  I  am  marrled  to  Isoral  —  married, —  yea,  but 
privately  married,  and  tbe  ceremony  ia  aa  yet  closely  con- 
cealed.     I  will  explain. 

The  moment  Isora's  ansiety  for  me  led  her  across  tha 
threahold  of  my  bouae  it  became  neoesaary  for  ber  honour 
that  our  wedding  abould  take  place  immediately  on  my  recov- 
ery :  so  far  I  was  decided  on  the  meaisuie ;  now  for  tbe  metbod. 
Döring  my  tllneas,  I  received  a  long  and  most  affectionate 
letter  from  Aubrey,  who  was  then  at  Devereux  Court:  «o 
affectionate  was  the  heart-breathing  apirit  of  that  letter,  so 
steeped  in  all  cur  old  houaehold  remembrances  and  boyiah 
feelings,  tbat  coapled  as  it  waa  with  a  oertmn  gloom  when  he 
apoke  of  himself  and  of  worldly  sins  and  trials,  it  brougbt 
tears  to  my  eyea  wbenever  I  recurred  to  it;  and  many  and 
many  a  time  afterwarda,  when  I  thought  his  affections  seemed 
estianged  from  me,  I  did  recur  to  it  to  convinoe  nyaelf  that  I 
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was  mistaken.  Shortly  afterwards  I  received  also  a  brief 
epistle  from  my  uncle;  it  was  as  kind  as  usxial,  and  it  men- 
tioned  Aubrey's  retum  to  Devereux  Court.  ''That  unhappy 
boy/'  Said  Sir  William,  '4s  more  than  ever  devoted  to  bis 
religious  duties;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  priest-ridden  poor 
devil  in  tbe  dark  ages  ever  made  sucb  use  of  tbe  scourge  and 
the  penance,  '^ 

Now,  I  bave  before  stated  that  my  uncle  would,  I  knew,  be 
averse  to  my  intended  marriage;  and  on  bearing  that  Aubrey 
was  then  with  bim,  I  resolved,  in  replying  to  bis  letter,  to 
entreat  tbe  former  to  sound  Sir  William  on  tbe  subject  I  bad 
most  at  beart,  and  ascertain  tbe  exact  nature  and  extent  of 
tbe  Opposition  I  sbould  bave  to  encounter  in  tbe  step  I  was 
resolved  to  take.  By  tbe  same  post  I  wrote  to  tbe  good  old 
knigbt  in  as  artful  a  strain  as  I  was  able,  dwelling  at  some 
lengtb  upon  my  passion,  upon  tbe  bigb  birtb,  as  well  as  tbe 
numerous  good  qualities  of  tbe  object,  but  mentioning  not 
her  name;  and  I  added  everytbing  that  I  tbougbt  likely  to 
enlist  my  uncle's  kind  and  warm  feelings  on  my  bebalf. 
These  letters  produced  the  f  oUowing  ones :  — 


FROM  SIR  WILLIAM  DEVEREUX. 

'Sdeath,  nephew  Morton,  —  but  I  won't  scold  thee,  though  thou 
desenrest  it  Let  me  see,  tbou  art  now  scarce  twenty,  and  thou  talkest 
of  marriage,  which  is  the  exclusive  busincss  of  middle  age,  as  familiarly 
as  **  girls  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs."  Marry  1  —  go  hang  thyself 
rather.  Marriage,  my  dear  boy,  is  at  the  best  a  treacherous  proceeding ; 
and  a  friend  —  a  true  f ricnd  —  will  never  counsel  another  to  adopt  it 
rashly.  Look  you :  I  have  had  experience  in  these  matters ;  and,  I 
think,  the  moment  a  woman  is  wedded  some  terrible  revolution  happcns 
in  her  System ;  all  her  former  good  qualities  vani^h,  hey  presto !  like 
eggs  out  of  a  conjuror*s  box  ;  't  is  true  they  appear  on  t'  other  side  of  the 
box,  the  side  turned  to  other  people,  but  for  the  poor  husband  they  are 
gone  forever.  Ods  fish,  Morton,  go  to  1  I  teil  thee  again  that  I  have 
had  experience  in  these  matters  which  thou  never  hast  had,  clever  as 
thou  thinkest  thyself.  If  now  it  were  a  good  marriage  thou  wert  about 
to  make ;  if  thou  wert  going  to  wed  power,  and  money,  and  places  at 
conrt,  —  why,  something  might  be  said  for  thee.    As  it  is,  there  is  no 
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ezcnse  —  none.  And  I  am  aatonished  how  a  boj  of  thy  sense  could 
think  of  such  nonsense.  Birth,  Morton,  what  the  devil  does  that  signif  j 
so  long  as  it  is  birth  in  another  country?  A  foreign  damsel,  and  a 
Spanish  girl,  too,  above  all  others  I  'Sdeath,  man,  as  if  there  was  not 
quicksilver  enoagh  in  the  English  women  for  you,  you  must  make  a 
mercurial  ezportation  from  Spain,  must  you  I  Why,  Morton,  Morton, 
the  ladies  in  that  country  are  proverbial.  I  tremble  at  the  very  thought 
of  it.  But  as  for  my  consent,  I  never  will  give  it,  —  never  ;  and  though 
I  threaten  thee  not  with  disinheritance  and  such  like,  yet  I  do  ask 
something  in  return  for  the  great  affection  I  have  always  borne  thee ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that  thou  wilt  readily  oblige  me  in  such  a  trifle 
as  giving  up  a  mere  Spanish  donna.  So  think  of  her  no  more.  If  thou 
wantest  to  make  love,  there  are  ladies  in  plenty  whom  thou  needest  not 
to  marry.  And  for  my  part,  I  thought  that  thou  wert  all  in  all  with  the 
Lady  Hasselton :  Heaven  bless  her  pretty  face  I  Now  don*t  think  I 
want  to  scold  thee  ;  and  don't  think  thine  old  uncle  harsh, —  God  knows 
he  b  not,  —  but  my  dear,  dear  boy,  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
thou  must  let  me  hear  no  more  about  it.  The  gout  cripples  me  so  that 
I  must  leave  off.    Ever  thine  old  uncle, 

William  Devereux. 

P.  S.  üpon  consideration,  I  think,  my  dear  boy,  that  thou  must  want 
money,  and  thou  art  ever  too  sparing.  Messrs.  Child,  or  my  goldsmiths 
in  Aldersgate,  have  my  Orders  to  pay  to  thy  hand*8-writing  whatever 
thou  mayst  desire ;  and  I  do  hope  that  thou  wilt  now  want  nothing  to 
make  thee  merry  withal.  Why  dost  thou  not  write  a  comedy  ?  is  it  not 
the  mode  still  ? 


LETTER  FROM  AUBREY  DEVEREUX. 

I  have  sounded  my  uncle,  dearest  Morton,  according  to  your  wishes ; 
and  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  have  found  htm  inexorable.  He  was  very 
much  hurt  by  your  letter  to  him,  and  declared  he  should  write  to  you 
forthwith  upon  the  subject.  I  represented  to  him  all  that  you  have  said 
upon  the  virtues  of  your  intended  bride  ;  and  I  also  insisted  upon  yopr 
clcar  judgmcnt  and  strong  sense  upon  most  points  being  a  sufBcient 
surety  for  your  prudence  upon  this.  But  you  know  the  libertine  opin- 
ions  and  the  depreriating  jndgment  of  women  entertained  by  my  poor 
uncle ;  and  he  would,  I  believe,  have  been  Icss  displeased  with  the 
heinous  crime  of  an  illicit  conncction  than  the  amiable  weakness  of  an 
imprudent  marriage  —  I  might  say  of  any  marriage  —  until  it  was  time 
to  provide  heirs  to  the  estate. 
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Here  Aubrey,  in  the  most  affectionate  and  eamest  manner, 
broke  oS,  to  point  out  to  me  the  extreme  danger  to  my  inter- 
ests  that  it  would  be  to  disoblige  my  uncle;  who,  despite  bis 
general  kindness,  would,  upon  a  disagreement  on  so  tender  a 
matter  as  bis  sore  point,  and  bis  most  cberisbed  bobby,  con- 
sider  my  disobedience  as  a  personal  affront.  He  also  recalled 
to  me  all  tbat  my  uncle  had  feit  and  done  for  me;  and  in- 
sisted,  at  all  eventSi  upon  tbe  absolute  duty  of  my  delaying, 
even  tbougb  I  sbould  not  break  ofif,  the  intended  measure. 
Upon  these  points  be  enlarged  mucb  and  eloquently ;  and  tbis 
part  of  bis  letter  certainly  left  no  cbeering  or  comfortable 
impression  upon  my  mind. 

Kow  my  good  uncle  knew  as  mucb  of  love  as  L.  Mummius 
did  of  tbe  fine  arts,^  and  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  bim 
tbat  if  one  wanted  to  indulge  the  tender  passion,  one  woman 
would  not  do  exactly  as  well  as  another,  provided  she  were 
equally  pretty.  I  knew  therefore  that  he  was  incapable,  on 
the  one  band,  of  understanding  my  love  for  Isora,  or,  on  the 
other,  of  acknowledging  her  Claims  upon  me.  I  had  not,  of 
course,  mentioned  to  bim  the  generous  imprudence  which,  on 
the  news  of  my  wound,  had  brought  Isora  to  my  house :  for 
if  I  had  done  so,  my  uncle,  with  the  eye  of  a  courtier  of 
Charles  II.,  would  only  have  seen  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
f rom  the  impropriety,  not  the  gratitude  due  to  the  devotion ; 
neither  had  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Aubrey, —  it 
seemed  to  me  too  delicate  for  any  written  communication ; 
and  therefore,  in  bis  advice  to  delay  my  marriage,  he  was 
unaware  of  the  necessity  which  rendered  the  advice  unavail- 
ing.  Now  then  was  I  in  this  dilemma,  either  to  marry,  and 
that  itutantery  and  so,  seemingly,  with  the  most  hasty  and  the 
most  insolent  decorum,  incense,  wound,  and  in  bis  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  act,  contemn  one  whom  I  loved  as  I  loved  my 
uncle;  or,  to  delay  the  marriage,  to  separate  Isora,  and  to 
leave  my  future  wife  to  the  malignant  consequences  that 
would  necessarily  be  drawn  from  a  sojoum  of  weeks  in  my 

1  A  Koman  consnl,  who,  removing  the  most  celebrated  reniaiiiii  of  Orecian 
antiqnity  to  Rome,  aBsured  the  penonn  charged  with  conveying  thein  that, 
if  they  iojared  any,  thejr  shoold  make  othen  to  replace  tbem. 
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honse.  Tbis  fact  there  vas  no  chance  of  concealing;  servantB 
have  mora  ton^ea  tlian  Argus  had  eyes,  and  my  youthfol  ex- 
tiavagance  had  älled  my  whole  houaewith  those  pests  of  Soci- 
ety, Tlie  latter  measure  wa«  impossible,  tbe  fonner  vas  most 
paiBful.  Was  there  no  tbird  way?  — tbere  was  that  of  a  pri- 
vat« mania^.  Thia  obriated  not  every  evil;  but  it  remored 
many:  it  satlsßed  my  impatient  love;  it  placed  Isora  ander  a 
anie protection;  it  aecuied  and  eatablished  her  hononr  the  mo- 
ment  the  ceremoay  shoold  be  declared;  and  it  avoided  th« 
eeeming  ingratitude  and  indelicacy  of  diaobeying  my  uncle, 
without  an  eSort  of  patience  to  appease  him,  I  shoold  have 
time  and  occasion  then,  I  thought,  for  sootbing  and  persoad* 
ing  him,  and  oltinkately  winning  that  conaent  which  I  firmly 
truated  I  ahould  sooner  or  later  eztract  from  bis  kindneas  of 
beart 

That  aome  objectiona  eziated  to  this  mediatory  plan  was 
true  enougb :  tboae  objectiona  related  to  Isora  rather  than  to 
myself,  and  she  was  the  first,  on  my  hinting  at  the  propoaal^ 
to  orercome  its  difflculties.  The  leading  feature  in  Isora'a 
character  was  generosity;  and,  in  truth,  I  know  not  a  qnality 
more  dangerous  eitber  to  man  or  woman.  Herself  was  invif 
riably  the  last  human  belt^  whom  abe  seemed  to  conaider; 
and  no  aooner  did  sbe  ascertain  wbat  measure  was  the  most 
prudent  for  me  to  adopt,  than  it  immediately  beeame  that 
upon  wbich  abe  tnsisted.  Would  it  bare  been  poesible  for 
me,  man  of  pleasare  and  of  the  world  as  I  was  thought  to  be, 
— no,  my  good  nncle,  thougb  it  went  to  my  beart  to  wound 
thee  ao  aecretly,  it  would  not  have  been  posslble  for  me,  even 
if  I  had  not  coined  my  wbole  nature  into  love,  eren  if  Isora 
had  not  been  to  me  wbat  one  amile  of  Isora's  really  was, — it 
would  not  have  been  poaaible  to  have  sacrificed  so  noble  and 
so  divine  a  beart,  and  made  myself,  in  that  sacrifioe,  a  wretoh 
forever.  14*0,  my  good  uncle.  I  could  not  have  made  that 
surrender  to  thy  reason,  much  less  to  tby  prejndices.  But  if 
I  have  not  done  great  injustice  to  the  knight'a  character,  I 
doubt  whether  tbe  youngest  reader  will  not  foi^ive  him  for 
a  want  of  sympathy  with  one  feeling,  when  they  considcr 
how  ausceptible  that  chorming  old  man  was  to  all  otheis. 
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And  herewith  I  could  discourse  most  excellent  wisdom 
upon  that  mysterious  passion  of  love.  I  could  show,  by 
tracing  its  causes,  and  its  inseparable  connection  with  the 
imagination,  that  it  is  onlj  in  certain  states  of  society,  as 
well  as  in  certain  periods  of  liie,  that  love  —  real,  purCi  high 
love  —  can  be  bom.  Yea,  I  could  prove,  to  the  nicety  of  a 
very  problem,  that,  in  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  it  would  have 
been  as  impossible  for  such  a  feeling  to  find  root,  as  it  would 
be  for  myrtle  trees  to  effloresce  from  a  Duvillier  periwig. 
And  we  are  not  to  expect  a  man,  however  tender  and  affec- 
tionate  he  may  be,  to  sympathize  with  that  sentiment  in  an- 
other,  which,  from  the  accidents  of  birth  and  position,  nothing 
Short  of  a  miracle  could  have  ever  produced  in  himself. 

We  were  married  then  in  private  by  a  Catholic  priest.  St. 
John,  and  one  old  lady  who  had  been  my  father's  godmother 
—  for  I  wished  for  a  female  assistant  in  the  ceremony,  and 
this  old  lady  could  teil  no  secrets,  for,  being  excessively 
deaf,  nobody  ever  talked  to  her,  and  indeed  she  scarcely  ever 
went  abroad  —  were  the  sole  witnesses.  I  took  a  small  house 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London;  it  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  a  high  wall  which  defied  alike  curiosity  and 
attack.  This  was,  indeed,  the  sole  reason  which  had  induced 
me  to  prefer  it  to  many  more  gaudy  or  more  graceful  dwell- 
ings.  But  within  I  had  fumished  it  with  every  luxury  that 
wealth,  the  most  lavish  and  unsparing,  could  procure. 
Thither,  under  an  assumed  name,  I  brought  my  bride,  and 
there  was  the  greater  part  of  my  time  spent.  The  people  I 
had  placed  in  the  house  believed  I  was  a  rieh  merchant,  and 
this  accounted  for  my  f requent  absences  (absences  which  Pru- 
dence  rendered  necessary),  for  the  wealth  which  I  lavished, 
and  for  the  precautions  of  bolt,  bar,  and  wall,  which  they 
imagined  the  result  of  commercial  caution. 

Oh  the  intoxication  of  that  sweet  Elysium,  that  Tadmor  in 
life's  desert, — the  possession  of  the  one  whom  we  have  first 
lovedl  It  is  as  if  poetry,  and  music,  and  light,  and  the  fresh 
breath  of  flowers,  were  all  blended  into  one  being,  and  from 
that  being  rose  our  existence!  It  is  content  made  rapture, — 
nothing  to  wish  for,  yet  everything  to  feell    Was  that  air 
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tbe  alr  which  I  had  breathed  hitherto?  that  earth  the  earth 
which  I  had  hitherto  beheld?  No,  my  heart  dwelt  in  a  oew 
World,  and  all  these  motley  and  restlesB  senses  vere  melted 
into  one  Bense, — deep,  sileat,  fathomlesa  delightl 

Well,  too  much  of  this  species  of  lore  is  not  fit  for  a  worldly 
tale,  and  I  will  tum,  for  the  reader's  relief,  to  worldly  affec- 
tions.  From  my  first  rennion  with  Isora,  I  had  avoided  all 
the  former  objecta  and  acqnaintances  in  which  my  time  had 
been  so  charmingly  employed.  Tarleton  was  the  iirst  to 
Buffer  iry  my  new  purauit.  "What  haa  altered  you?"  said 
he;  '"you  drink  not,  neither  do  you  play.  The  women  «ay 
you  are  grown  doller  than  a  Norfolk  parson,  and  neither  the 
Puppet  Show  nor  the  Water  Theatre,  the  Spring  Oardens 
nor  the  Ring,  Wills's  nor  the  Kit  Cat,  the  MÜlberry  Garden 
nor  the  New  Exchange,  witness  any  longer  your  homage  and 
derotion.     What  has  come  orer  you?  — speakl" 

"Apatby!" 

"Ahl  I  nnderstand, —  you  are  tired  of  these  things;  pish, 
man!  — go  down  into  the  country,  the  green  fielda  will  revire 
thee,  and  send  thee  back  to  London  a  new  man  I  One  would 
indeed  find  the  town  intolerably  doli,  if  the  country  were  not, 
happily,  athousand  times  duller:  go  to  the  country,  Coant, 
or  I  shall  drop  your  friendship." 

"Drop  itl"  said  I,  yawning,  and  Tarleton  took  pet,  and 
did  as  I  desired  him.  Kow  I  had  got  rid  of  my  friend  as: 
easily  as  I  had  found  him, — a  matter  that  wonld  not  have 
been  so  readily  accomplished  had  not  Mr.  Tarleton  owed  me 
certain  moneys,  conceming  which,  from  the  moment  he  had. 
"dropped  my  friendship,"  good  breeding  effectually  prevented 
his  saying  a  Single  syllable  to  me  ever  after.  There  Is  no. 
knowing  the  blessings  of  money  nntll  one  has  leamed  to 
manage  it  properlyl 

So  much,  tben,  for  the  friend;  now  for  the  mistreas.  Lady 
Hasselton  had,  as  Tarleton  hinted  before,  resolved  to  play  ma 
a  trick  of  spite;  the  reasons  of  cur  rupture  really  were,  aa  I 
had  stated  to  Tarleton,  the  mighty  effects  of  little  things. 
She  lived  in  a  sea  of  trifles,  and  sha  was  desperately  angry  if 
her  loTer  was  not  always  sailing  a  pleasure-boat  in  the  same 
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ocean.  Kow  this  was  expecting  too  much  from  me,  and,  after 
twisting  OUT  silken  strings  of  attachment  into  all  manner  of 
fantastic  forms,  we  feil  fairly  out  one  evening  and  broke  the 
little  ligatures  in  two.  No  sooner  had  I  quarrelled  with  Tarle- 
ton  than  Lady  Hasselton  rece^ved  him  in  my  place,  and  a  week 
afterwards  I  was  favoured  with  an  anonymous  letter,  inform- 
ing  me  of  the  violent  passion  which  a  certain  dame  de  la  cour 
had  conceived  for  me,  and  requesting  me  to  meet  her  at  an 
appointed  place.  I  looked  twice  over  the  letter,  and  discov- 
ered  in  one  comer  of  it  two  g's  peculiar  to  the  caligraphy  of 
Lady  Hasselton,  though  the  rest  of  the  letter  (bad  spelling 
excepted)  was  pretty  decently  disguised.  Mr.  Fielding  was 
with  me  at  the  time.  "  What  disturbs  you?  "  said  he,  adjust- 
ing  his  knee-buckles. 

''Read  it! "  said  I,  handing  him  the  letter. 

"Body  of  me,  you  are  a  lucky  dog! "  cried  the  beau.  '*  You 
will  hasten  thither  on  the  wings  of  love." 

"Not  a  whit  of  it,"  said  I;  "I  suspect  that  it  comes  from  a 
rieh  old  widow  whom  I  hate  mortally." 

"  A  rieh  old  widow  I "  repeated  Mr.  Fielding,  to  whose  eyes 
there  was  something  very  piquant  in  a  jointure,  and  who 
thought  consequently  that  there  were  few  virginal  flowers 
cqual  to  a  widow's  weeds.  "A  rieh  old  widow:  you  are 
right,  Gount,  you  are  right.  Don't  go,  don't  think  of  it.  I 
cannot  abide  those  depraved  creatures.  Widow,  indeed, — 
quite  an  affront  to  your  gallantry." 

"  Very  true,"  said  I.     "  Suppose  you  supply  my  place?  " 

"I'd  sooner  be  shot  first,"  said  Mr.  Fielding,  taking  his 
departure,  and  begging  me  for  the  letter  to  wrap  some  sugar 
plums  in. 

Need  I  add,  that  Mr.  Fielding  repaired  to  the  place  of  as- 
signation,  where  he  received,  in  the  shape  of  a  hearty  drub- 
bing,  the  kind  favours  intended  for  me?  The  story  was  now 
left  for  me  to  teil,  not  for  the  Lady  Hasselton;  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  manner  a  story  is  told, —  me 
narrante,  it  is  de  te  fabula  narratur;  te  narrante,  and  it  is  de 
me  fabula,  etc.  Poor  Lady  Hasseltoni  to  be  laughed  at,  and 
have  Tarleton  for  a  lover! 
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I  have  gone  back  Bomewhat  in  tlie  progress  of  my  hiatory 
in  otder  to  make  the  above  hononrable  niention  of  my  friend 
and  my  mistress,  thinking  it  due  to  their  own  merits,  and 
thtnking  it  may  also  be  instmctive  to  young  gentlemen  irho 
have  not  yet  seen  Ute  world  to  teetify  tlie  ezact  natnre  and 
tbe  probable  duration  of  all  the  loves  and  fiiendshipB  they  are 
likely  to  find  in  that  Great  Afonmoutb  Street  of  glittering  and 
of  damaged  affectionsl    I  uow  resume  the  ordei  of  nairation. 

I  wrote  to  Aabrey,  thanking  him  for  bis  intercessioD,  but 
coQcealing,  tili  we  met,  tbe  measnre  I  had  adopted.  I  wrote 
also  to  my  uncle,  aesuiing  bim  that  I  would  take  an  eaily  op- 
portunity  of  hastening  to  Devereaz  Court,  and  conrersing 
with  bim  on  tbe  subject  of  hie  letter.  And  after  an  interval 
of  Bome  weeks,  I  received  the  two  following  answers  from  my 
correepoDdents;  the  latter  arrired  eereral  daya  after  the 
former:  — 

FKOM  AUBREY  DEVEREUX. 

I  un  gUd  to  undentand  from  jtnir  leller,  nnexplanAtor^  aa  it  is,  tbat 
yoa  have  followed  m j  advice.  I  will  «hortly  writ«  to  you  more  st  large ; 
at  present  I  am  on  the  eve  of  axy  departure  for  the  North  of  England) 
and  bave  merely  time  to  »Mure  you  of  my  affection. 

AUBRET  DeTEREUX. 

P.  S.  Gerald  is  in  London  ;  bav e  yon  teen  htm  ?  Oh,  thia  world  I 
this  World  I  how  it  clinga  to  nt,  deipite  our  education,  our  wisfaei,  onr 
coudeDce,  our  knowledge  of  the  Dread  Hereaftcr  I 

LETTER  FROH  SIR  WILLIAM  DEVEBECX. 

Hr  DBAR  Neprew,  —  Thank  thee  for  äij  letter,  and  the  new  playa 
thoa  «enteat  me  down,  and  tbat  droH  new  paper,  the  "  Spectator : "  it  ii 
B  pretty  iihallow  thing  enough,  —  thongh  it  ii  not  k>  racy  aa  RocIiMter 
or  littte  Sid  would  hnre  made  it ;  but  I  thank  thee  for  it,  becauae  it 
fbows  thou  wBxt  not  angry  wJth  Uüne  old  uncle  for  oppoaing  thee  an  tliy 
lr>ve  whimBiei  (in  which  mott  foung  men  are  dreadfally  obstinate),  aince 
ihou  didat  proride  »o  kindlj  for  hi«  amuaement.  Well,  but,  Morton,  I 
hope  tbou  baut  got  that  crolchet  clear  ont  of  thy  mind,  and  pritbee  now 
ilmt'l  t«lk  of  it  wlien  thou  comeat  down  to  «ee  me.  I  bäte  convemtion« 
on  marriage  more  Ihao  a  boy  does  flogging,  —  od»  Gab,  I  do>  So  you 
murt  bumour  me  on  that  point  I 
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Avbrey  has  left  me  again,  and  I  am  quite  alone,  —  not  that  I  was 

Brach  better  off  when  he  was  here,  for  he  was  wont,  of  late,  to  shun  my 

poor  room  like  a  '*  lazar  house,*'  and  when  I  spoke  to  his  mother  about  it» 

8he  muttered  something  about  **  example  "  and  *'  corrupting/*    'Sdeath, 

Morton,  is  yoor  old  uncle,  who  loves  all  living  thmgs,  down  to  poor 

Ponto  the  dog,  the  sort  of  man  whose  example  corrupts  youth  ?    As  for 

dij  mother,  die  grows  more  solitary  every  day ;  and  I  don*t  know  how 

it  is,  bat  I  am  not  so  fond  of  stränge  faces  as  I  used  to  be.    'T  is  a  new 

thing  for  me  to  be  avoided  and  alone.    Wby,  I  remember  even  little  Sid, 

who  had  as  mach  vemon  as  most  men,  once  said  it  was  impossible  to  — 

Fie  now  —  see  if  I  was  not  going  to  preach  a  sermon  from  a  text  in 

favoar  of  myself  I    But  come,  Morton,  come,  I  long  for  your  face  again  : 

it  is  not  so  soft  as  Aubrey's,  nor  so  regulär  as  Gerald's ;  but  it  is  twice 

as  kind  as  either.    Come,  before  it  is  too  late  :  I  feel  myself  going ;  and, 

to  teil  thee  a  secret,  the  doctors  teil  me  I  may  not  last  many  months 

longer.    Come,  and  laugh  once  more  at  the  old  knight's  stories.    Come, 

and  show  him  that  there  ia  still  some  one  not  too  good  to  love  bim. 

Come,  and  I  will  teil  thee  a  famous  thing  of  old  Rowley,  which  I  am 

too  ill  and  too  sad  to  teil  thee  now. 

Wm.  Devereüx. 

Need  I  say  that,  upon  receiving  this  letter,  I  resolved, 
without  any  delay,  to  set  out  for  Devereüx  Court?  I  sum- 
moned  Desmarais  to  me;  he  answered  not  my  call:  he  was 
from  home, — an  unfrequent  occurrence  with  the  necessitarian 
yalet.  I  waited  his  return,  which  was  not  for  some  hours,  in 
Order  to  give  him  sundry  Orders  for  my  departure.  The  ex- 
quisite Desmarais  hemmed  thrice, —  "Will  Monsieur  be  so 
very  kind  as  to  excuse  my  accompanying  him?  "  said  he,  with 
his  usual  air  and  tone  of  obsequious  respect. 

•*And  why?"  The  valet  explained.  A  relation  of  his  was 
in  England  only  for  a  few  days:  the  philosopher  was  most 
anxious  to  enjoy  his  society,  a  pleasure  which  fate  might  not 
again  allow  him. 

Though  I  had  grown  aecustomed  to  the  man's  Services,  and 
did  not  like  to  lose  him  even  for  a  time,  yet  I  could  not  refuse 
his  request;  and  I  therefore  ordered  another  of  my  servants 
to  supply  his  place.  This  change,  however,  determined  me 
to  adopt  a  plan  which  I  had  before  meditated;  namely,  the 
conveying  of  my  own  person  to  Devereüx  Court  on  horseback| 
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and  sending  my  serrant  with  my  Inggage  in  my  pOBt-chaUe. 
The  equestrian  mode  of  travelling  is,  indeed  to  this  day,  the 
onfi  most  pleasing  to  mej  and  the  reader  will  find  me  pursu- 
ing  it  many  years  afterwards,  and  to  the  saine  spot. 

I  might  as  well  observe  here  that  I  had  never  intruated 
DesmaraiB  —  no,  not  one  of  my  own  serrants  —  with  the  se- 
cret  of  my  marriage  with,  oi  my  visits  to,  laora.  I  am  a 
very  fastidious  person  on  those  matters ;  and  of  all  confidaata, 
eTen  in  the  moat  tiifling  affaira,  I  do  most  escliew  tliose  by 
whom  we  have  the  miserable  honoor  of  being  aerred. 

In  Order»  then,  to  avoid  having  my  horse  brought  nie  to 
laora's  honae  by  any  of  these  menial  apies,  I  took  the  steed 
which  I  had  eelected  foi  my  joamey,  and  rode  to  Isora's  wiüt 
the  Intention  of  apending  the  evenii^  there,  and  thence  com- 
mencing  my  excniaion  with  the  momii^  light. 


CHAPTEB  II. 

lote;  PABTING;  A  DEATH-BED. — AFTEB  au.  HUHAlr  HATÜSB 
18  A  BBAUTIFUL  FABRIC;  AMD  EVEN  ITS  IMPEBFBCTIONB 
AEE  NOT  OnlOUS  TO  HIM  WHO  HAS  STUDIED  THE  BCIBIICB 
OF  ITa  AHCHITECTUn^  AND  FOBMED  A  BETEBENT  E8TIMATB 
OF   ITS   CEEATOB. 

It  is  a  noticeable  thing  how  much  fear  increaaea  love.  I 
mean  —  for  the  aphorism  requirea  explanation— how  much 
we  lore  in  proportion  to  our  fear  of  loaing  (or  even  to  our  fear 
of  injury  done  to)  the  beloved  object.  'T  ia  an  instance  of 
the  reaction  of  the  f eelings :  the  love  producea  the  fear,  and 
the  fear  reproduces  the  love.  This  is  one  reaaon,  among 
many,  why  women  love  so  much  more  tenderly  and  anxionaly 
than  we  do;  and  it  is  also  one  reaäon  among  many  why  fre- 
quent  absencea  are,  in  all  stages  of  love,  the  most  keen  ex- 
citera  of  the  passion,     I  never  breathed,  away  from  Isor^ 
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without  trembling  for  her  safety.  I  trembied  lest  this  Bar- 
nardy  if  so  I  should  still  continue  to  call  her  persecutori 
should  again  discover  and  again  molest  her.  Whenever  (and 
that  was  almost  daily)  I  rode  to  the  quiet  and  remote  dwell- 
ing  I  had  procured  her,  my  heart  beat  so  vehementlyi  and 
my  agitation  was  so  intense,  that  on  arriving  at  the  gate  I 
have  frequently  been  unable,  for  several  minutes,  to  demand 
admittance.  There  was,  therefore,  in  the  mysterious  danger 
which  ever  seemed  to  hang  over  Isora,  a  perpetual  irritation 
to  a  love  otherwise  but  little  inclined  to  slumber;  and  this 
constant  excitement  took  away  from  the  torpor  into  which 
domestic  affection  too  often  languishes,  and  increased  my 
passion  even  while  it  diminished  my  happiness. 

On  my  arrival  now  at  Isora's,  I  foiind  her  already  stationed 
at  the  windowy  watching  for  my  Coming.  How  her  dark 
eyes  lit  into  lustre  when  they  saw  me  I  How  the  rieh  blood 
mantled  up  under  the  soft  cheek  which  feeling  had  refined 
of  late  into  a  paler  hue  than  it  was  wont,  when  I  first  gazed 
upon  ity  to  wear!  Then  how  sprang  forth  her  light  step  to 
meet  mel  How  trembied  her  low  voice  to  welcome  me! 
How  spoke,  from  every  gesture  of  her  graceful  form,  the  anx- 
ious,  joyful,  all-animating  gladness  of  her  heart!  It  is  a  mel- 
ancholy  pleasure  to  the  dry,  harsh  afterthoughts  of  later  lif e, 
to  think  one  häs  been  thus  loved;  and  one  marvels,  when  one 
considers  what  one  is  now,  how  it  could  have  ever  been! 
That  love  of  ours  was  never  made  for  after  yearsi  It  could 
never  have  flowed  into  the  common  and  cold  Channel  of  ordi- 
nary  affairs!  It  could  never  have  been  mingled  with  the 
petty  cares  and  the  low  objects  with  which  the  loves  of  all 
who  live  long  together  in  this  sordid  and  most  earthly  earth 
are  sooner  or  later  blended!  We  could  not  have  spared  to 
others  an  atom  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  affection.  We  were 
misers  of  every  coin  in  that  boundless  treasury.  It  would 
have  pierced  me  to  the  soul  to  have  seen  Isora  smile  upon  an- 
other.  I  know  not  even,  had  we  had  children,  if  I  should 
not  have  been  jealous  of  my  child!  Was  this  selfish  love? 
yes,  it  was,  intensely,  wholiy  selfish ;  but  it  was  a  love  made 
so  only  by  its  excess ;  nothing  selfish  on  a  smaller  scale  pol- 
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luted  it.  There  was  not  on  earth  that  which  the  one  would 
not  have  forfeited  at  the  lightest  desire  of  the  other.  So 
utterlj  were  happiness  and  Isora  entwined  together  that  I 
could  form  no  idea  of  the  one  with  which  the  other  was  not 
connected.  Was  this  love  made  for  the  many  and  miry  roads 
through  which  man  must  travel?  Was  it  made  for  age,  or, 
worse  than  age,  for  those  cool,  ambitious,  scheming  years  that 
we  call  mature,  in  which  all  the  luxnriance  and  verdure  of 
things  are  pared  into  tame  shapes  that  mimic  life,  but  a  lifo 
that  is  estranged  f rom  Nature,  in  which  art  is  the  only  beauty 
and  regulär ity  the  only  grace?  No,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I 
feel  that  our  love  was  not  meant  for  the  stages  of  life  through 
which  I  have  already  passed;  it  would  have  made  us  misera- 
ble to  see  it  fritter  itself  away,  and  to  remember  what  it  once 
was.  Better  as  it  is!  better  to  moum  over  the  green  bough 
than  to  look  upon  the  sapless  stem.  You  who  now  glance 
over  these  pages,  are  you  a  mother?  If  so,  answer  me  one 
question:  Would  you  not  rather  that  the  child  whom  you 
have  cherished  with  your  souPs  care,  whom  you  have  nur- 
tured  at  your  bosom,  whose  young  joys  your  eyes  have  spar- 
kled  to  behold,  whose  lightest  grief  you  have  wept  to  witness 
as  you  would  have  wept  not  for  your  own;  over  whose  pure 
and  unvexed  sleep  you  have  watched  and  prayed,  and,  as  it 
lay  before  you  thus  still  and  unconscious  of  your  vigil,  have 
shaped  out,  oh,  such  bright  hopes  for  its  future  lot,  — would 
you  not  rather  that  while  thus  young  and  innocent,  not  a  care 
tasted,  not  a  crime  incurred,  it  went  down  at  once  into  the 
dark  grave?  Would  you  not  rather  suffer  this  grief,  bitter 
though  it  be,  than  watch  the  predestined  victim  grow  and 
ripen,  and  wind  itself  more  and  more  around  your  heart,  and 
when  it  is  of  füll  and  mature  age,  andyouyourself  are  stricken 
by  years,  and  can  form  no  new  ties  to  replace  the  old  that 
are  severed,  when  woes  have  already  bowed  the  darling  of 
your  hope,  whom  woe  never  was  to  touch,  when  sins  have 
already  darkened  the  bright,  seraph,  unclouded  heart  which 
sin  never  was  to  dim, —  behold  it  sink  day  by  day  altered, 
diseased,  decayed,  into  the  tomb  which  its  childhood  had  iu 
vain  escaped?    Answer  me:  would  not  the  earlier  fate  be  far 
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gentler  than  tiie  last?  And  if  you  have  known  and  wept 
over  that  early  tomb,  if  you  haye  seen  the  Infant  flower  fade 
away  f rom  the  green  soll  of  your  affections ;  if  you  have  missed 
the  bounding  Step,  and  the  laughing  eye,  and  the  winning 
mirth  which  made  this  sterile  world  a  perpetual  holidayi — 
Mother  of  the  Lost,  if  you  have  known,  and  you  still  pine  for 
these,  ans  wer  me  yet  againi  Is  it  not  a  comfort,  even  while 
you  mourn,  to  think  of  all  that  that  breast,  now  so  silent^ 
has  escaped?  The  cream,  the  sparkle,  the  elixir  of  life,  it 
had  already  quaffed :  is  it  not  sweet  to  think  it  shunned  the 
wormwood  and  the  dregs?  Ans  wer  me,  even  though  the  an- 
swer  be  in  tearsi  Moumer,  your  child  was  to  you  what  my 
early  and  only  love  was  to  me;  and  could  you  pierce  down, 
down  through  a  thousand  fathom  of  ebbing  thought,  to  the 
far  depths  of  my  heart,  you  would  there  behold  a  sorrow  and 
ü  conaolation  that  have  something  in  unison  with  your  own! 

When  the  light  of  the  next  moming  broke  into  our  room, 
Isora  was  still  sleeping.  Have  you  ever  observed  that  the 
young,  seen  asleep  and  by  the  morning  light,  seem  much 
jrounger  even  than  they  are?  partly  because  the  air  and  the 
light  sleep  of  dawn  bring  a  fresher  bloom  to  the  cheek,  and 
partly,  because  the  careless  negligence  and  the  graceful  pos- 
tures  exelusively  appropriated  to  youth,  are  forbidden  by  cus- 
tom  and  formality  through  the  day,  and  developing  themselves 
unconsciously  in  sleep,  they  strike  the  eye  like  the  ease  and 
freedom  of  childhood  itself .  There,  as  I  looked  upon  Isora's 
tranquil  and  most  youthful  beauty,  over  which  circled  and 
breathed  an  ineffable  innocence, —  even  as  the  finer  and  subt- 
1er  air,  which  was  imagined  by  those  dreamy  bards  who  kin- 
dled  the  soft  creations  of  naiad  and  of  nymph,  to  float  around 
a  goddess, — I  could  not  belle ve  that  aught  evil  awaited  one  for 
whom  infancy  itself  seemed  to  linger, — linger  as  if  no  eider 
shape  and  less  delicate  hue  were  meet  to  be  the  garment  of  so 
much  guilelessness  and  tenderness  of  heart.  I  feit,  indeed, 
while  I  bent  over  her,  and  her  regulär  and  quiet  breath  came 
upon  my  cheek,  that  feeling  which  is  exactiy  the  reverse  to 
a  presentiment  of  ill.  I  feit  as  if,  secure  in  her  own  purity, 
she  had  nothing  to  dread,  so  tliat  even  the  pang  of  parting 
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was  lost  in  the  confidenoe  which  stole  over  me  as  I  then 
gazed. 

I  rose  gently,  went  to  the  next  room,  and  dressed  myself ;  I 
heard  my  horse  neighing  beneath,  as  the  servant  walked  him 
lazily  to  and  fro.  I  re-entered  the  bed-chamber  in  order  to 
take  leave  of  Isora;  she  was  already  up.  '*What!''  said  I, 
**  it  is  but  three  minutes  since  I  lef t  you  asleep,  and  I  stole 
away  as  time  does  when  with  you." 

"Ahl"  Said  Isora,  smiling  and  blushing  too,  ''but  for  my 
part,  I  think  there  is  an  instinct  to  know,  even  if  all  the 
senses  were  shut  up,  whether  the  one  we  love  is  with  us  or 
not.  The  moment  you  left  me,  I  feit  it  at  once,  even  in  sleep, 
and  I  woke.  But  you  will  not,  no,  you  will  not  leave  me 
yeti" 

I  think  I  see  Isora  now,  as  she  stood  by  the  window  which 
she  had  opened,  with  a  woman's  minute  anxiety,  to  survey 
even  the  aspect  of  the  clouds,  and  beseech  caution  against  the 
treachery  of  the  skies.  I  think  I  see  her  now,  as  she  stood 
the  moment  after  I  had  torn  myself  from  her  embrace,  and 
had  looked  back,  as  I  reached  the  door,  for  one  parting  glance, 
—  her  eyes  all  tendemess,  her  lips  parted,  and  quivering  with 
the  attempt  to  smile,  the  long,  glossy  ringlets  (through  whose 
raven  hue  the  purpureum  Inmen  broke  like  an  imprisoned 
sunbeam)  straying  in  dishevelled  beauty  over  her  transparent 
neck;  the  throat  beut  in  mute  despondency;  the  head  droop- 
ing;  the  arms  half  extended,  and  dropping  gradually  as  my 
Steps  departed;  the  eunken,  absorbed  expression  of  face, 
form,  and  gesture,  so  steeped  in  the  very  bittemess  of  dejec* 
tion, —  all  are  before  me  now,  sorrowful,  and  lovely  in  sorrow, 
as  they  were  beheld  years  ago,  by  the  gray,  cold,  comfortless 
light  of  morningl 

"God  bless  you, — my  own,  own  love,"  I  said;  and  as  my 
look  lingered,  I  added,  with  a  füll  but  an  assured  heart;  ''and 
He  will ! "  I  tarried  no  more :  I  flung  myself  on  my  horse, 
and  rode  on  as  if  I  were  speeding  to^  and  not  from,  my  bride. 

The  noon  was  far  advanced,  as,  the  day  after  I  left  Isora,  I 
found  myself  entering  the  park  in  which  Devereux  Court  is 
situated.     I  did  not  enter  by  one  of  the  lodges,  but  through 
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a  private  gate.  My  horse  was  thoroughlj  jaded;  for  the  dis- 
tance  I  had  come  was  great,  and  I  had  ridden  rapidly ;  and  as 
I  came  into  the  park,  I  dismounted,  and,  throwing  the  rein 
over  my  arm,  proceeded  slowly  on  f oot.  I  was  passing  through 
a  thick,  long  plantation,  which  belted  the  park  and  in  which 
several  walks  and  rides  had  been  cut,  when  a  man  crossed  the 
same  road  which  I  took,  at  a  little  distance  before  me.  He 
was  looking  on  the  ground,  and  appeared  wrapt  in  such  ear- 
nest  meditation  that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  me.  But  I 
had  Seen  enough  of  him,  in  that  brief  space  of  time,  to  feel 
convinced  that  it  was  Montreuil  whom  I  beheld.  What 
brought  him  hither,  him,  whom  I  believed  in  London,  im- 
mersed  with  Gerald  in  political  schemes,  and  for  whom  these 
woods  were  not  only  interdicted  ground,  but  to  whom  they 
must  have  also  been  but  a  tame  field  of  interest,  after  his 
audiences  with  ministers  and  nobles?  I  did  not,  however, 
pause  to  consider  on  his  apparition;  I  rather  quickened  my 
pace  towards  the  house,  in  the  expectation  of  there  ascertain- 
ing  the  cause  of  his  visit. 

The  great  gates  of  the  outer  court  were  open  as  usual :  I 
rode  unheedingly  through  them,  and  was  soon  at  the  door  of 
the  hall.  The  porter,  who  unfolded  to  my  summons  the  pon- 
derous  door,  uttered,  when  he  saw  me,  an  exclamation  that 
seemed  to  my  ear  to  have  in  it  more  of  sorrow  than  welcome. 

"  How  is  your  master? ''  I  asked. 

The  man  shook  his  head,  but  did  not  hasten  to  answer; 
and,  impressed  with  a  vague  alarm,  I  hurried  on  without  re- 
peating  the  question.  On  the  staircase  I  met  old  Nicholls, 
my  uncle's  valet;  I  stopped  and  questioned  him.  My  uncle 
had  been  seized  on  the  preceding  day  with  gout  in  the  stom- 
ach;  medical  aid  had  been  procured,  but  it  was  feared  inef- 
fectually,  and  the  physicians  had  declared,  about  an  hour 
before  I  arrived,  that  he  could  not,  in  human  probability, 
outlive  the  night.  Stifling  the  rising  at  my  heart,  I  waited 
to  hear  no  more :  I  fle w  up  the  stairs ;  I  was  at  the  door  of 
my  uncle's  Chamber;  I  stopped  there,  and  listened;  all  was 
still;  I  opened  the  door  gently;  I  stole  in,  and,  creeping  to 
the  bedside,  knelt  down  and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands; 
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for  I  required  a  pause  for  self-possession,  before  I  had  cour- 
age  to  look  up.  When  I  raised  my  eyes,  I  saw  my  mother  on 
the  opposite  aide;  she  sat  on  a  chair  with  a  draught  of  medi- 
eine  in  one  hand,  and  a  watch  in  the  other.  She  caught  my 
eye,  but  did  not  speak;  she  gave  me  a  sign  of  recognition, 
and  looked  down  again  upon  the  watch.  My  uncle's  back 
was  tumed  to  me,  and  he  lay  so  still  that,  for  some  moments, 
I  thought  he  was  asleep;  at  last,  however,  he  moved  restlessly. 

**  It  is  past  noon! "  said  he  to  my  mother,  "  is  it  not?  " 

"It  is  three  minutes  and  six  seconds  after  four/'  replied 
my  mother,  looking  closer  at  the  watch. 

My  uncle  sighed.  ''They  have  sent  an  express  for  the  dear 
boy,  Madam?''  said  he. 

^'Exactly  at  half -past  nine  last  evening,"  answered  my 
mother,  glancing  at  me. 

''He  coidd  scarcely  be  here  by  this  time,''  said  my  uncle, 
and  he  moved  again  in  the  bed.  ''Fish,  how  the  pillow  tteta 
one  I " 

''Is  it  too  high?"  said  my  mother. 

"No,"  said  my  uncle,  faintly,  "no  —  no  —  the  discomfort  is 
not  in  the  pillow,  after  all:  'tis  a  fine  day;  is  it  not?" 

"  Veryl "  said  my  mother;  "I  wish  you  could  go  out." 

My  uncle  did  not  answer:  there  was  a  pause.  "Ods  fish, 
Madam,  are  those  carriage  wheels?" 

"  No,  Sir  William  —  but — " 

"There  are  sounds  in  my  ear;  my  senses  grow  dim,"  said 
my  uncle,  unheeding  her:  "would  that  I  might  live  another 
day;  I  should  not  like  to  die  without  seeing  him.  'Sdeath, 
Madam,  I  do  hear  something  behindl  —  Sobs,  as  I  live!  — 
Who  sobs  for  the  old  knight?  "  and  my  uncle  tumed  round, 
and  saw  me. 

"My  dear  —  dear  uncle! "  I  said,  and  could  say  no  more. 

"Ah,  Morton,"  cried  the  kind  old  man,  putting  his  band 
affectionately  upon  mine.  "  Beshrew  me,  but  I  think  I  have 
conquered  the  grim  enemy  now  that  you  are  come.  But 
what  's  this,  my  boy  ?  —  tears  —  tears,  —  why,  little  Sid  —  no, 
nor  Rochester  either,  would  ever  have  believed  this  if  I  had 
swom  it!    Cheer  up,  cheer  up." 
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But,  seeing  that  I  wept  and  sobbed  the  more^  my  unole^  after 
a  pause,  continued  in  the  somewliat  figurative  strain  which 
the  reader  has  obsenred  he  sometimes  adopted,  and  which 
perhaps  his  dramatic  studies  had  taught  him. 

"Nay,  Morton,  what  do  you  grieve  for?  —  that  Age  should 
throw  off  its  fardel  of  aches  and  pains,  and  no  longer  groan 
along  its  weary  road,  meeting  cold  looks  and  unwiUing  wel- 
comes,  as  both  host  and  comrade  grow  weary  of  the  same  &ce, 
and  the  spendthrift  heart  has  no  longer  quip  or  smile  where- 
with  to  pay  the  reckoning?  No,  no :  let  the  poor  pedler  shuffle 
off  his  diül  pack,  and  fall  asleep.  But  I  am  glad  you  are 
come :  I  would  sooner  have  one  of  your  kind  looks  at  yonr 
uncle's  stale  saws  or  jests  than  all  the  long  faces  about  me, 
saving  only  the  presence  of  yonr  mother; "  and  with  his  char- 
acteristic  gallantry,  my  uncle  tumed  courteously  to  her. 

''Dear  Sir  Williami "  said  she,  '4t  is  time  you  should  take 
your  draught;  and  then  would  it  not  be  better  that  you  should 
see  the  chaplain?  he  waits  without/' 

''Ods  fish,"  said  my  uncle,  turning  again  to  me,  ''^tis 
the  way  with  them  all:  when  the  body  is  past  hope  comes 
the  physician,  and  when  the  soul  is  past  mending  comes  the 
priest.  No,  Madam,  no,  't  is  too  late  for  either.  — Thank  ye, 
Morton,  thank  ye  "  (as  I  started  up  —  took  the  draught  f rom 
my  mother's  band,  and  besought  him  to  drink  it),  "  't  is  of  no 
use;  but  if  it  pleases  thee,  I  must,"  —  and  he  drank  the 
medicine. 

My  mother  rose,  and  walked  towards  the  door:  it  was  ajar; 
and,  as  my  eye  foUowed  her  figure,  I  perceived,  through  the 
opening,  the  black  garb  of  the  chaplain. 

"Not  yet,"  said  she,  quietly;  "wait."  And  then  gliding 
away,  seated  herseif  by  the  window  in  silence,  and  told  her 
beads. 

My  uncle  continued:  "They  hare  been  at  me,  Morton,  as  if 
I  had  been  a  pagan;  and  I  believe,  in  their  hearts,  they  are 
not  a  little  scandalized  that  I  don't  try  to  win  the  next  world 
by  trembling  like  an  ague.  Faith  now,  I  never  could  believe 
that  Heaven  was  so  partial  to  cowards;  nor  can  I  think,  Mor- 
ton, that  Salvation  is  like  a  soldier's  muster-roll,  and  that  we 
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may  play  the  devil  betweeo  houra,  bo  that,  at  tbe  last  mo- 
ment,  we  whip  in,  and  answer  to  our  names.  Ods  fish,  Mor- 
ton, I  could  teil  thee  a  tale  of  that;  but  'tis  a  long  one,  and 
ve  faave  not  time  now.  Well,  well,  for  my  part,  I  deem 
teverentl;  and  gratefuUy  of  Ood,  and  do  not  believe  He  will 
be  very  wioth  with  cur  past  enjoyment  of  lifo,  if  we  have 
taken  care  that  others  should  enjoy  it  too;  not  do  I  think, 
with  thy  goodmother,  and  Aubrey,  dear  chitdl  that  an  idle 
Word  has  the  same  weight  in  the  Alniighty'a  soales  as  a 
wicked  deed." 

"Blessed,  blessed,  are  they,"  I  cried  through  my  tears,  "on 
whose  souls  there  is  as  littte  stain  as  there  is  on  yoorsl " 

"Faith,  Morton,  that  's  kindly  said;  and  thou  knowest  not 
how  strangely  it  sonnds,  after  their  exhortations  to  repent- 
anoe.  I  know  I  have  had  my  faults,  and  walked  on  to  our 
common  goal  in  a  very  irregnlar  line ;  but  I  nevei  wronged 
the  living  nor  slandered  the  dead,  not  erer  shut  my  heart  to 
the  poor, —  'twere  a  burning  sin  If  I  had, — and  I  have  loved 
all  men  and  all  things,  and  I  never  bore  ill-viU  to  a  creature. 
Poor  Pento,  Morton,  thou  wilt  take  care  of  poor  Pento,  when 
I'm  dead, — nay,  nay,  don't  grieve  so.  Go>  my  child,  go: 
oompose  thyselt  while  I  aee  the  priest,  for  't  will  please  thy 
poor  mether;  and  though  Bhe  thinks  harshly  of  me  now,  I 
should  not  like  her  to  de  so  toitwrrow!  Go,  my  dear  boy, 
go." 

I  went  frora  the  room,  and  waited  by  the  door,  tili  the 
offloe  of  the  priest  was  over.  My  mother  then  oame  out,  and 
Said  Sir  William  had  composed  himself  to  sleep.  White  sbe 
was  yet  speaking,  Gerald  surpriaed  me  by  bis  appearance.  I 
leamed  that  he  had  been  in  the  house  for  the  last  three  days, 
and  when  I  heard  this,  I  involuntarily  acceunted  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Montreuil.  I  saluted  him  distantly,  and  he  re- 
tnmed  my  greeting  with  tbe  like  pride.  He  aeemed,  howerer, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  to  ahare  in  my  emotions;  and  my 
heart  eoftened  to  him  for  it.  Nevertheleas  we  atood  apart, 
and  met  not  as  brothera  should  have  met  by  the  death-bed  of 
a  mutual  benefactor. 

"  Will  you  wait  without?  "  said  my  mothei. 
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"No,"  answered  I,  "I  will  watch  over  him.*'  So  I  stole  in, 
with  a  light  Step,  and  seated  myself  by  my  unde's  bed-side. 

He  was  asleep,  and  bis  sleep  was  as  bosbed  and  quiet  as  an. 
infant's.  I  looked  upon  bis  face,  and  saw  a  cbange  bad  oome 
over  ity  and  was  increasing  sensibly:  bat  tbere  was  neitber 
barsbness  nor  darkness  in  tbe  cbange,  awfnl  as  it  was.  Tbe 
sool,  so  long  nortured  on  benevolence,  cotild  not,  in  parting, 
leave  a  mde  stamp  on  tbe  kindly  elay  wbieb  bad  seconded  its 
Impulses  so  well. 

The  evening  bad  just  set  in,  wben  my  nncle  woke;  he 
tamed  very  gently,  and  smiled  wben  be  saw  me. 

''It  is  late,"  said  be,  and  I  observed  witb  a  wrang  beart^ 
tbat  bis  Yoiee  was  fainter. 

"No,  Sir,  not  very,"  said  I. 

^'Late  enougb,  my  cbild;  tbe  warm  son  bas  gone  down; 
and  His  a  good  time  to  close  one's  eyes,  wben  all  witbout 
looks  gray  and  cbill :  metbinks  it  is  easier  to  wisb  tbee  &re- 
well,  Morton,  wben  I  see  tby  face  indistinctly.  I  am  glad  I 
sball  not  die  in  tbe  daytime.  Give  me  tby  band,  my  cbild, 
and  teil  me  tbat  tbou  art  not  angry  witb  tbine  old  ancle  for 
tbwarting  tbee  in  tbat  love  bnsiness.  I  bave  beard  tales  of 
tbe  girl,  too,  wbieb  made  me  glad,  for  tby  sake,  tbat  it  is  all 
off,  tbougb  I  migbt  not  teil  tbee  of  tbem  before.  'T  is  very 
dark,  Morton.  1  bave  bad  a  pleasant  sleep.  Ods  fisb,  I  do 
not  think  a  bad  man  would  bave  slept  so  well.  Tbe  fire 
bums  dim,  Morton:  it  is  very  cold.  Cover  me  up;  double 
tbe  counterpane  over  tlie  legs,  Morton.  I  remember  once 
Walking  in  the  Mall;  little  Sid  said,  'Devereux'  —  it  is 
colder  and  colder,  Morton ;  raise  tbe  blankets  more  over  tbe 
back;  'Devereux,'  said  little  Sid  —  faith,  Morton,  'tis  ice 
now  —  wbere  art  thou?  —  is  the  fire  out,  tbat  I  can't  see  tbee? 
Remember  tbine  old  uncle,  Morton  —  and  —  and  —  don't 
forget  poor  —  Ponto.     Bless  tbee,  my  cbild;  bless  you  all! '' 

And  my  uncle  diedl 
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CHAPTER  in. 

A  Q&EAT  CHAXQB  OF  PB0SPECT8. 

I  8HT7T  myself  up  in  the  apaxtments  prepared  for  me  (ihey 
were  not  those  I  had  formerlj  occupied),  and  refused  all  par- 
ticipation  in  mj  solitude,  tili,  after  an  interval  of  some  days, 
my  mother  came  to  sununon  me  to  the  opening  of  the  will. 
She  was  more  moved  than  I  had  expected.  ''It  is  a  pity," 
Said  she,  as  we  descended  the  stairs,  'Hhat  Aubrey  is  not 
here,  and  that  we  should  be  so  unacquainted  with  the  exact 
place  where  he  is  likely  to  be  that  I  fear  the  letter  I  sent  him 
may  be  long  delayed,  or,  indeed,  altogether  miscany." 

*'Is  not  the  Abbt^  here?"  said  I,  listlessly. 

"NoI "  answered  my  mother,  "to  be  sure  not." 

"He  has  been  here,"  said  I,  greatly  snrprised.  "I  certainly 
saw  him  on  the  day  of  my  arrival." 

"Impossiblel"  said  my  mother,  in  evident  astonishment; 
and  seeing  that,  at  all  events,  she  was  unacquainted  with  the 
circumstance,  I  said  no  more. 

The  will  was  to  be  read  in  the  little  room  where  my  uncle 
had  been  accustomed  to  sit.  I  feit  it  as  a  sacrilege  to  his 
memory  to  choose  that  spot  for  such  an  ofBce,  but  I  said 
nothing.  Gerald  and  my  mother,  the  lawyer  (a  neighbouring 
attomey,  named  Oswald),  and  myself  were  the  only  persons 
present.  Mr.  Oswald  hemmed  thrice,  and  broke  the  seal. 
After  a  preliminary,  strongly  characteristic  of  the  testator, 
he  came  to  the  disposition  of  the  estates.  I  had  never  once, 
since  my  poor  uncle 's  death,  thought  upon  the  chances  of  his 
will;  indeed,  knowing  myself  so  entirely  his  favourite,  I 
could  not,  if  I  had  thought  upon  them,  have  entertained  a 
doubt  as  to  their  result.  What  then  was  my  astonishment 
when,  couched  in  terms  of  the  strongest  affection,  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  property  was  bequeathcd  to  Qerald;  to  Aubrey 
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the  sum  of  forty,  to  myself  that  of  twenty  thoosand  pounds 
(a  capital  considerably  less  than  the  yearly  income  of  my 
uncle's  princely  estates),was  allotted.  Then  foUowed  a  list 
of  minor  bequests, — to  my  mother  an  annuity  of  three  thou- 
sand  a  year,  with  the  privilege  of  apartments  in  the  honse 
during  her  life;  to  each  of  the  servants  legaeies  sufficient  for 
independence;  to  a  few  friends,  and  distant  connections  of 
the  family,  tokens  of  the  testator's  remembrance, — even  the 
horses  to  his  carriage,  and  the  dogs  that  fed  from  his  menials' 
table,  were  not  forgotten,  but  were  to  be  set  apart  from 
worky  and  maintained  in  indolence  during  their  remaining 
span  of  life.  The  will  was  concluded:  I  oould  not  believe 
my  senses;  not  a  word  was  said  as  a  reason  for  giving  Gerald 
the  priority. 

I  rose  calmly  enough.  "Snffer  me,  Sir,"  said  I  to  the  law- 
yer,  "to  satisfy  my  own  eyes."  Mr.  Oswald  bowed,  and 
placed  the  will  in  my  hands.  I  glanced  at  Grerald  as  I  took 
it:  his  countenance  betrayed,  or  feigned,  an  astonishment 
equal  to  my  own.  With  a  jealous,  searching,  scmtinizing 
eye,  I  examined  the  words  of  the  bequest;  I  examined  espe- 
cially  (for  I  suspected  that  the  names  must  have  been  ex- 
changed)  the  place  in  which  my  name  and  Grerald's  oecurred. 
In  vain :  all  was  smooth  and  fair  tq  the  eye,  not  a  vestige  of 
possible  erasure  or  alteration  was  visible.  I  looked  next  at 
the  wording  of  the  will:  it  was  evidently  my  uncle's;  no 
one  could  have  feigned  or  imitated  the  peculiar  tum  of  his 
expressions ;  and,  above  all,  many  parts  of  the  will  (the  affec- 
tionate  and  personal  parts)  were  in  his  own  handwriting. 

"The  date,"  said  I,  "is,  I  perceive,  of  very  recent  period; 
the  will  is  signed  by  two  witnesses  besides  yourself.  Who 
and  where  are  they?" 

"Robert  Lister,  the  first  signature,  my  clerk;  he  is  sinee 
dead,  Sir." 

"Dead!  "  said  I;  "and  the  other  witness,  Greorge  Davis?" 

"Is  one  of  Sir  William's  tenants,  and  is  below,  Sir,  in 
waiting." 

"  Let  him  come  up, "  and  a  middle-sized,  stout  man,  with  a 
blunt,  bold,  open  countenance,  was  admitted. 
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"Did  yoa  witnesa  this  will?"  said  I. 

"I  did,  yoTir  honourl " 

"  And  this  iß  youi  handwriting?  "  pointing  to  tha  scarcely 
legible  scrawl. 

"Yees,  your  honour,"  said  the  man,  scratching  his  head, 
"I  think  it  be;  they  are  my  ees,  and  G,  and  D,  sure  enough." 

"  And  do  you  knov  the  porport  of  tlie  will  you  signed?  " 

"  Anan ! " 

"1  mean,  do  you  know  to  whom  Sir  William  —  stop,  Mr. 
Oswald,  suffer  the  maa  to  answer  me  —  to  whom  Sir  William 
left  his  property?" 

"Noa,  to  be  sure,  Sir;  the  will  was  a  wonndy  long  one,  and 
Maister  Oswald  there  told  me  it  was  no  use  to  read  it  over  to 
me,  but  metely  to  sign,  as  a  witness  to  Sir  William's  hand- 
writing." 

"Enough:  you  may  retire ; "  and  George  Davis  vanished. 

"Mr.  Oswald,"  said  I,  approachii^  the  attomey,  "I  may 
wrong  you,  and  if  so,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  suspect  there 
lias  been  foul  practica  in  this  deed.  I  have  reason  to  be  con- 
Tinced  that  Sir  William  Devereux  could  never  have  made  this 
devise.  I  gire  you  waming,  Sir,  that  I  shall  bring  the  buai- 
uess  immediately  before  a  court  of  law,  and  that  if  guil^— 
ay,  tremble,  Sir  —  ot  what  I  suspect,  you  will  answer  for  this 
deed  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows." 

I  tumed  to  Gerald,  who  rose  while  I  was  yet  speaking. 
Before  I  could  address  him,  he  exclaimed,  with  erident  and 
extreme  agitation, — • 

"You  cannot,  Morton,— you  cannot — you  dare  not — in- 
sinuate  that  I,  your  brother,  have  been  base  enot^h  to  folge» 
or  to  inatigate  the  forgery  of,  this  will?  " 

Gerald's  agitation  made  me  still  less  doubtfui  of  his  gnilt. 

"The  case,  Sir,"  I  answered eoldly,  "stands  thus:  myuncle 
could  not  have  made  this  will;  it  is  a  devise  that  must  seem 
incredible  to  all  who  knew  aught  of  our  domestio  circum- 
stances.  Fraud  has  been  practised,  how  I  know  not;  by 
whom  I  do  know." 

"Morton,  Morton:  this  is  insufferable;  I  cannot  bear  such 
charges,  even  from  a  brother." 
13 
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''ChargesI — your  conscience  speaks,  Sir, — not  I;  no  one 
benefits  by  this  fraud  but  you:  pardon  me  if  I  draw  an 
inference  from  a  fact." 

So  saying,!  tumed  on  my  heel,  and  abmptly  left  the  apart- 
ment.  I  ascended  the  stairs  which  led  to  my  own :  there  I 
found  my  servant  preparing  the  paraphemalia  in  which  that 
very  evening  I  was  to  attend  my  uncle's  funeral.  I  gave 
him,  with  a  calm  and  coUected  voice,  the  necessary  instmc- 
tions  for  foUowing  me  to  town  immediately  after  that  event, 
and  then  I  passed  on  to  the  loom  where  the  deceased  lay  in 
State.  The  room  was  hung  with  black:  the  gorgeous  pall, 
wrought  with  the  proud  heraldry  of  our  line,  lay  over  the 
cofiän;  and  by  the  lights  which  made,  in  that  old  Chamber,  a 
more  brilliant,  yet  more  ghastly,  day,  sat  the  hired  watchers 
of  the  dead. 

I  bade  them  leave  me,  and  kneeling  down  beside  the  coffin, 
I  poured  out  the  last  expressions  of  my  grief.  I  rose,  and 
was  retiring  once  more  to  my  room,  when  I  encountered 
Grerald. 

"Morton,"  said  he,  "I  own  to  you,  I  myself  am  astounded 
by  my  uncle's  will.  I  do  not  come  to  make  you  offers;  you 
would  not  accept  them :  I  do  not  come  to  vindicate  myself,  it  is 
beneath  me;  andwe  have  never  been  as  brothers,  andwe  know 
not  their  language :  but  I  do  come  to  demand  you  to  retract 
the  dark  and  causeless  suspicions  you  have  vented  against  me, 
and  also  to  assure  you  that,  if  you  have  doubts  of  the  authen- 
ticity  of  the  will,  so  far  from  throwing  obstacles  in  your  way, 
I  myself  will  join  in  the  inquiries  you  institute  and  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  law." 

I  feit  some  difficulty  in  curbing  my  Indignation  while  (Ger- 
ald thus  spoke.  I  saw  before  me  the  persecutor  of  Isora,  the 
f raudulent  robber  of  my  rights,  and  I  heard  this  enemy  speak 
to  me  of  aiding  in  the  inquiries  which  were  to  convict  him- 
self  of  the  basest,  if  not  the  blackest,  of  human  crimes;  there 
was  something  too  in  the  reserved  and  yet  insolent  tone  of 
his  voice  which,  reminding  me  as  it  did  of  our  long  aversion 
to  each  other,  made  my  very  blood  creep  with  abhorrence.  I 
tumed  away,  that  I  might  not  break  my  oath  to  Isora,  for  I 
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feit  strongly  tempted  to  do  so;  and  said  in  as  calm  an  accent 
as  I  could  commandy  ''The  case  will,  I  trust,  require  no 
king's  evidence;  and,  at  least,  I  will  not  be  beholden  to  the 
man  whom  my  reason  condemns  for  anj  assistance  in  bring- 
ing  upon  himself  the  ultimate  condemnation  of  the  law." 

Grerald  looked  at  me  stemly.  "  Were  you  not  my  brother,'' 
Said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  ''  I  wonld,  for  a  Charge  so  dishonour- 
ing  my  fair  name,  strike  you  dead  at  my  feet." 

''It  is  a  wonderful  exertion  of  fraternal  love/'  I  rejoined, 
with  a  scomful  laugh,  but  an  eye  flashing  with  passions  a 
thousand  times  more  fierce  than  scorn,  ''that  prevents  yonr 
adding  that  last  f avour  to  those  you  have  already  bestowed 
on  me." 

Grerald,  with  a  mnttered  curse,  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
sword;  my  own  rapier  was  instantly  half  drawn,  when,  to 
save  US  from  the  great  guilt  of  mortal  contest  against  eaoh 
other,  Steps  were  heard,  and  a  number  of  the  domestics 
charged  with  melancholy  duties  at  the  approaching  rite,  were 
Seen  slowly  sweeping  in  black  robes  along  the  opposite  gal- 
lery.  Perhaps  that  interruption  restored  both  of  us  to  our 
senses,  for  we  said,  almost  in  the  same  breath^  and  nearly  in 
the  same  phrase,  "This  way  of  terminating  strife  is  not  for 
us; "  and,  as  Grerald  spoke,  he  tumed  slowly  away,  descended 
the  staircase,  and  disappeared. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  night:  a  numerous  procession  of 
the  tenants  and  peasantry  attended«  My  poor  uncle!  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  for  thee,  but  those  of  thine  own  kindred. 
Tall,  stately,  erect  in  the  power  and  majesty  of  his  unrivalled 
form,  stood  Grerald,  already  assuming  the  dignity  and  lord- 
ship  which,  to  speak  frankly,  so  well  became  him;  my 
mother's  face  was  tumed  from  me,  but  her  attitude  pro- 
claimed  her  utterly  absorbed  in  prayer.  As  for  myself,  my 
heart  seemed  hardened;  I  could  not  betray  to  the  gaze  of  a 
hundred  strangers  the  emotions  which  I  would  have  hidden 
from  those  whom  I  loved  the  most.  Wrapped  in  my  cloak, 
with  arms  folded  on  my  breast,  and  eyes  bent  to  the  ground, 
I  leaned  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  chapel,  apart,  and 
apparently  unmoved. 
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But  when  they  were  about  to  lower  the  body  into  the  vanlt, 
a  momentary  weakness  came  over  me.  I  made  an  involnntary 
Btep  forwardy  a  Single  but  deep  groan  of  angaish  broke  from 
me,  and  then,  covering  my  face  with  my  mantle,  I  lesiuned 
my  former  attitude,  and  all  was  still.  The  rite  was  over;  in 
many  and  broken  groups  the  spectators  passed  from  the 
chapel:  some  to  speculate  on  the  futore  lord,  some  to  moorn 
over  the  late,  and  all  to  retum  the  next  moming  to  their 
wonted  business,  and  let  the  glad  son  teach  them  to  forget 
the  pas^  until  for  themselves  the  sun  shonld  be  no  more^  and 
the  forgetfulness  etemal. 

The  hour  was  so  laie  that  I  relinquished  my  intention  of 
leaving  the  house  that  night;  I  ordered  my  horse  to  be  in 
readiness  at  daybreak  and  before  I  retired  to  rest  I  went  to 
my  mother's  apartments :  she  received  me  with  more  feeling 
than  she  had  ever  testified  before. 

'^Believe  me,  Morton,"  said  she,  and  she  kissed  my  fore- 
head;  ''beliere  me,  I  can  fuUy  enter  into  the  feelings  which 
you  must  naturally  experience  on  an  event  so  contrary  to  your 
expectations.  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  how  much  I  am 
Burprised.  Certainly  Sir  William  never  gave  any  of  ns 
cause  to  suppose  that  he  liked  either  of  your  brothers  —  Ger- 
ald less  than  Aubrey  —  so  much  as  yourself;  nor,  poor  man, 
was  he  in  other  things  at  all  addicted  to  conceal  his  opinions." 

"It  is  true,  my  mother,"  said  I;  "it  is  true.  Have  you 
not  therefore  some  suspicions  of  the  authenticity  of  the  will?  *' 

" Suspicions I "  cried  my  mother.  "No!  —  impossible I -— 
suspicions  of  whom?  You  could  not  think  Grerald  so  base, 
and  who  eise  had  an  interest  in  deception?  Besides,  the  sig- 
nature  is  undoubtedly  Sir  William's  handwriting,  and  the 
will  was  regularly  witnessed;  suspicions,  Morton, —  no,  im- 
possible! Beflect,  too,  how  eccentric  and  humoursome  your 
uncle  always  was :  suspicions !  —  no,  impossible  I " 

"  Such  things  have  been,  my  mother,  nor  are  they  uncom- 
mon :  men  will  hazard  their  souls,  ay,  and  what  to  some  are 
more  precious  still,  their  lives  too,  for  the  vile  clay  we  call 
money.  But  enough  of  this  now:  the  Law, —  that  great  ar- 
biter, —  that  eater  of  the  oyster,  and  divider  of  its  Shells, — 
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the  Law  will  decide  between  us,  and  if  against  m^  as  I  snp- 
pose  and  fear  the  decision  will  be, —  why,  I  must  be  a  suitor 
to  fortone  instead  of  her  Commander.  Qive  me  your  bless- 
ingy  my  deaiest  mother:  I  cannot  stay  longer  in  this  house; 
to-morrow  I  leave  you.'' 

And  my  mother  did  bless  me,  and  I  feil  upon  her  neck  and 
clung  to  it  "Ahl''  thought  I,  "this  blessing  ia  almost 
wortii  my  oncle's  fortone." 

I  retumed  to  my  room;  there  I  saw  on  the  table  the  oase 
of  the  sword  sent  me  by  the  French  king.  I  had  left  it  with 
my  uncle,  on  my  departure  to  town,  and  it  had  been  found 
among  his  effects  and  reclaimed  by  me.  I  took  out  the 
swordy  and  drew  it  from  the  scabbard.  "Come,"  said  I,  and 
I  kindled  with  a  melancholy  yet  a  deep  enthuBiasm,  as  I 
looked  along  the  blade,  ''oome,  my  bright  friend,  with  thee 
through  this  labyrinth  whioh  we  call  the  world  will  I  carve 
my  wayl  Fairest  and  speediest  of  earth's  leyellersi  thou 
makest  the  path  from  the  low  valley  to  the  steep  hill,  and 
shapest  the  soldier's  axe  into  the  monarch's  sceptrel  The 
laurel  and  the  fasces,  and  the  curule  car,  and  the  emperor's 
purple, —  what  are  these  but  thy  playthings,  altemately  thy 
scom  aiid  thy  reward  I  Founder  of  all  empires,  propagator 
of  all  creeds,  thou  leddest  the  Gaul  and  the  Goth,  and  the 
gods  of  Bome  and  Greece  crumbled  upon  their  altarsl  Be- 
neath  thee  the  fires  of  the  Gheber  waved  pale,  and  on  thy 
point  the  badge  of  the  camel-driver  blazed  like  a  sun  over  the 
Startled  Eastl  Etemal  arbiter,  and  unconquerable  despot, 
while  the  passions  of  mankind  existi  Most  solemn  of  hyp- 
ocrites, —  circling  blood  with  glory  as  with  a  halo;  and  conse« 
crating  homicide  and  massacre  with  a  hoUow  name,  which 
the  parched  throat  of  thy  votary,  in  the  battle  and  the  agony, 
shouteth  out  with  its  last  breathl  Star  of  all  human  des- 
tiniesl  I  kneel  before  thee,  and  invoke  from  thy  bright 
astrology  an  omen  and  a  smile." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  EPISODE. — THE  80N  OF  THE  GBEATEST  HAN  WHO  (OKE 
ONLY  EXCSPTSD)  EVEB  ROSE  TO  A  TBBONE,  BUT  BY  NO 
MEANS  OF  THE  QREATE8T  HAN  (SAVB  ONE)  WMO  BVBR 
EXISTED, 

Before  sunrise  the  next  moming  I  had  commenced  my 
return  to  London.  I  had  previously  intnisted  to  the  locum 
tenena  of  the  sage  Desmarais,  the  royal  gifty  and  (singular 
con jonction  I)  poor  Ponto,  my  nncle's  dog.  -Here  let  me 
pause,  as  I  shaJl  have  no  other  opportimity  to  mention  him, 
to  reoord  the  fate  of  the  canine  bequest.  He  accompanied 
me  some  years  afterwards  to  France,  and  he  died  there  in  ex- 
treme age.  I  shed  tears  as  I  saw  the  last  relic  of  my  poor 
nncle  expire,  and  I  was  not  consoled  even  though  he  was 
buried  in  the  garden  of  the  gallant  Yillars,  and  immortalized 
by  an  epitaph  f  rom  the  pen  of  the  courtly  Chaulien. 

Leaving  my  horse  to  select  his  own  pace,  I  surrendered 
myself  to  reflection  upon  the  stränge  alteration  that  had  taken 
place  in  my  fortunes.  There  did  not,  in  my  own  mind,  rest 
a  doubt  but  that  some  villany  had  been  practised  with  respect 
to  tho  will.  My  iincle's  constant  and  unvarying  favour 
towards  me;  the  unequivocal  expressions  he  himself  from  time 
to  time  had  dropped  iiidicative  of  his  future  intentions  on  my 
behalf;  the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  he  had  seemed 
to  consider,  as  a  thing  of  course,  my  heritage  and  succession 
to  his  estates;  all,  ooupled  with  his  own  frank  and  kindly 
character,  so  little  disposed  to  raise  hox)es  which  he  meant  to 
disappoint,  might  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  aronse  my  sus- 
picions  at  a  devise  so  contrary  to  all  past  experience  of  the 
testator.  But  when  to  these  were  linked  the  bold  temper  and 
the  daring  intellect  of  my  brother,  joined  to  his  personal 
hatred  to  myself;  his  close  intimacy  with  Montreuil^  whom  I 
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believed  capable  of  the  darkest  designs;  the  sudden  and  evi- 
dently  concealed  appearance  of  the  latter  on  the  day  my  uncle 
died;  the  agitation  and  paleness  of  the  attomej;  the  enor- 
mous  adyantages  accruing  to  Grerald^  and  to  no  one  eise,  from 
the  terms  of  the  devise:  when  these  were  all  united  into  one 
focus  of  evidence,  they  appeared  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  forgery  of  the  testament  and  the  crime  of  Gerald.  Nor 
was  there  anything  in  my  brother's  bearing  and  manner 
calculated  to  abate  my  suspicions.  His  agitation  was  real; 
his  surprise  might  have  been  feigned;  his  offer  of  assist- 
ance  in  investigation  was  an  unmeaning  bravado;  his  con- 
duct  to  myself  testified  his  continued  ill-will  towards  me, 
—  an  ill-will  which  might  possibly  have  instigated  him 
in  the  fraud  scarcely  less  than  the  whispers  of  interest  and 
cupidity. 

But  while  this  was  the  natural  and  indelible  Impression  on 
my  mind,  I  coold  not  disguise  from  myself  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty  I  should  experience  in  resisting  my  brother's  claim. 
So  f ar  as  my  uttcr  want  of  all  legal  knowledge  would  allow 
me  to  decide,  I  could  perceive  nothing  in  the  will  itself  which 
would  admit  of  a  lawyer's  successful  cavil:  my  reasons  for 
suspicion,  so  conclusive  to  myself,  would  seem  nugatory  to 
a  judge.  My  uncle  was  known  as  a  humourist;  and  prove  that 
a  man  differs  from  others  in  one  thing,  and  the  world  will 
believe  that  he  differs  from  them  in  a  thousand.  His  favour 
to  me  would  be,  in  the  populär  eye,  only  an  eccentricity,  and 
the  unlooked-for  disposition  of  his  will  only  a  caprice.  Poo« 
Session,  too,  gave  Gerald  a  proverbial  vantage-ground,  which 
my  whole  life  might  be  wasted  in  contesting;  while  his  com- 
mand  of  an  immense  wealth  might,  more  than  probably, 
exhaust  my  spirit  by  delay,  and  my  fortune  by  expenses. 
Precious  prerogative  of  law,  to  reverse  the  attribute  of  the 
Almighty  I  to  fiU  the  rieh  with  good  things,  but  to  send  the 
poor  empty  away!  In  corruptiMima  repubUra  plurimm 
leges.  Legislation  perplexed  is  synonymous  with  crime  un- 
punished,  —  a  reflection,  by  the  way,  I  should  never  have 
made,  if  I  had  never  had  a  law-suit:  sufferers  are  ever 
reformcrs. 
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Eevolving,  then,  these  anxious  and  unpleasing  thoi^hts, 
intermptedy  at  times,  by  legrets  of  a  purer  and  less  seifiah 
natore  for  the  friend  I  had  lost»  and  wandering,  at  others,  to 
the  brighter  anticipations  of  rejoining  Isora,  and  drinking 
from  her  eyes  my  comfoit  for  the  past  and  my  hope  for  the 
future,  I  continued  and  coneluded  my  day's  travel. 

The  next  day,  on  resuming  my  joumey,  and  on  feeling  the 
time  approach  that  woidd  bring  me  to  Isora,  something  like 
joy  became  the  most  prevalent  feeling  in  my  mind.  So  true 
it  is  that  misfortones  little  affect  us  so  long  as  we  have  some 
tilterior  object,  which,  by  arousing  hope,  steals  us  from  afiie- 
tion.  Alas!  the  pang  of  a  moment  becomes  intolerable  when 
we  know  of  nothing  heyond  the  moment  which  it  soothes  us 
to  antioipate!  Happiness  lives  in  the  light  of  the  future: 
attack  the  present;  she  defies  you!  darken  the  future,  and 
you  destroy  her! 

It  was  a  beautiful  moming:  through  the  yapours,  which 
rolled  slowly  away  beneath  his  beams,  the  sun  broke  glori- 
onsly  forth;  and  over  wood  and  hill,  and  the  low  plains, 
which,  covered  with  golden  com,  stretched  immediately 
before  me,  his  smile  lay  in  stillness,  but  in  joy.  And  ever 
from  out  the  brake  and  the  scattered  copse,  which  at  fre- 
quent  intervals  beset  the  road,  the  merry  birds  sent  a  fitful 
and  glad  music  to  mingle  with  the  sweets  and  freshness  of 
the  air. 

I  had  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  my  joumey,  and  had 
entered  into  a  more  wooded  and  garden-like  description  of 
country,  when  I  perceived  an  old  man,  in  a  kind  of  low  ehaise, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  hold  in  a  little  but  spirited  horse, 
which  had  taken  alarm  at  some  object  on  the  road,  and  was 
running  away  with  its  driver.  The  age  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  lightness  of  the  ehaise  gave  me  some  alarm  for  the 
saf ety  of  the  driver ;  so,  tying  my  own  horse  to  a  gate,  lest 
the  sound  of  his  hoofs  might  only  increase  the  speed  and  fear 
of  the  fugitive,  I  ran  with  a  swift  and  noiseless  step  along 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge  and,  coming  out  into  the  road  just 
before  the  pony's  head,  I  succeeded  in  arresting  him,  at  a 
rather  critical  spot  and  moment.     The  old  gentleman  very 
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Boon  recovered  bis  alarm;  and,  retuming  me  manj  thanks  for 
my  interference,  requested  me  to  accompanj  him  to  bis  house, 
which  he  said  was  two  or  three  miles  distant. 

Though  I  had  no  desire  to  be  delajed  in  my  joumey  for  the 
mere  sake  of  seeing  an  old  gentleman's  house,  I  thought  my 
new  acquaintance's  safety  required  me,  at  least,  to  offer  to 
act  as  his  charioteer  tili  we  reached  bis  house.  To  my  Beeret 
vexatiou  at  that  time,  though  I  afterwards  thought  the  petty 
inconvenience  was  amply  repaid  by  a  Conference  with  a  very 
Singular  and  once  noted  character,  the  offer  was  acceptecL 
Surrendering  my  own  steed  to  the  care  of  a  ragged  boy,  who 
promised  to  lead  it  with  equal  judgment  and  zeal,  I  entered 
the  little  car,  and,  keeping  a  firm  band  and  constant  eye  on 
the  reins,  brought  the  offending  quadruped  into  a  very 
equable  and  sedate  pace. 

"Poor  Bob/'  Said  the  old  gentleman,  apostrophizing  his 
horse;  ''poor  Bob,  like  thy  betters,  thou  knowest  the  weak 
band  from  the  streng;  and  when  thou  art  not  held  in  by 
power,  thou  wilt  chafe  against  love;  so  that  thou  renewest  in 
my  mind  the  remembrance  of  its  favourite  maxim,  namely, 
*The  only  preventive  to  rebellion  is  restrainti'" 

'' Your  Observation,  Sir,"  said  I,  rather  Struck  by  this  ad- 
dress,  ''makes  very  little  in  favour  of  the  more  generous  feel- 
ings  by  which  we  ought  to  be  actuated.  It  is  a  base  mind 
which  always  requires  the  bit  and  bridle." 

''It  is,  Sir,"  answered  the  old  gentleman;  ''I  allow  it:  but, 
though  I  have  some  love  for  human  nature,  I  have  no  respect 
for  it;  and  while  I  pity  its  infirmities,  I  cannot  but  confess 
them." 

''Methinks,  Sir,"  replied  I,  ''that  you  have  uttered  in  that 
Short  Speech  more  sound  philosophy  than  I  have  heard  for 
roonths.  There  is  wisdom  in  not  thinking  too  loftily  of  hu- 
man clay,  and  benevolence  in  not  judging  it  too  harshly,  and 
something,  too,  of  magnanimity  in  this  moderation;  for  we 
Reldom  contemn  mankind  tili  they  have  hurt  us,  and  when 
they  have  hurt  us,  we  seldom  do  an3rthing  but  detest  them 
for  the  in  Jury." 

"You  speak  shrewdly,  Sir,  for  one  so  young,"  retumed  the 
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old  maiiy  looking  hard  at  me;  ^'and  I  will  be  swom  you  have 
suffered  some  cares;  for  we  never  begin  to  think  tili  we  are  a 
little  afraid  to  hope." 

I  sighed  as  I  answered,  '^There  are  some  men,  I  fancy,  to 
whom  Constitution  supplies  the  office  of  care;  who,  naturally 
melancholy,  become  easily  addicted  to  reflection,  and  reflec- 
tion  is  a  soil  which  soon  repays  us  for  whateyer  trouble  we 
bestow  upon  its  cultnre." 

'^True,  Sir!"  said  my  companion;  and  there  was  a  pause. 
The  old  gentleman  resumed:  ^'We  are  not  far  from  my  home 
now  (or  rather  my  temporary  residence^  for  my  proper  and 
general  home  is  at  Cheshunt^  in  Hertfordshire) ;  and,  as  the 
day  is  scarcely  half  spent,  I  trust  you  will  not  object  to  par- 
take  of  a  hermit's  fare.  Nay,  nay,  no  excuse :  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  not  a  gossip  in  general,  or  a  liberal  dispenser  of 
invitations;  and  I  think,  if  you  refuse  me  now,  you  will 
hereafter  regret  it." 

My  curiosity  was  rather  excited  by  this  threat;  and,  reflect* 
ing  that  my  horse  required  a  short  rest,  I  subdued  my  impa- 
tience  to  retum  to  town,  and  accepted  the  invitation.  We 
came  presently  to  a  house  of  moderate  size,  and  rather  an- 
tique  fashion.  This,  the  old  man  informed  me,  was  his  pres- 
ent  abode.  A  servant,  almost  as  old  as  his  master,  came  to 
the  door,  and,  giving  his  arm  to  my  host,  led  him,  for  he  was 
rather  lame  and  otherwise  infirm,  across  a  small  hall  into  a 
long  low  apartment.     I  followed. 

A  miniature  of  Oliver  Crom  well,  placed  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  forcibly  arrested  my  attention. 

"It  is  the  only  j>ortrait  of  the  Protector  I  ever  saw,"  said 
I,  '^  which  impresses  on  me  the  certainty  of  a  likeness;  that 
resolute  gloomy  brow, — that  stubborn  lip, — that  heavy,  yet 
not  stolid  expression, — all  seem  to  Warrant  a  resemblance  to 
that  Singular  and  fortunate  man,  to  whom  folly  appears  to 
have  been  as  great  an  Instrument  of  succcss  as  wisdom,  and 
who  rose  to  the  supreme  power  perhaps  no  less  from  a  pitia- 
ble  fanaticism  than  an  admirable  genius.  So  true  is  it  that 
great  men  often  soar  to  their  height  by  qualities  the  least  ob- 
vious  to  the  spectator,  and  (to  stoop  to  a  low  comparison) 
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teaeinble  that  animal '  in  which  a  oommon  ligament  Bupplies 
tbe  place  and  posBessea  the  property  of  wings." 

The  old  man  smiled  very  sliglitly  as  I  made  this  remark. 
"If  this  be  true,"  said  he,  with  an  impressive  tone,  "tbough 
we  may  wonder  less  at  the  talents  of  the  Frotector,  we  must 
be  more  indulgent  to  his  character,  nor  condenm  him  for  in- 
sincerity  when  at  heart  he  himaelf  waa  deceived." 

"It  is  in  that  light,"  said  I,  "that  I  hare  always  vieired 
his  conduct.  And  though  myself,  by  piejadioe,  a  Cavalier 
and  a  Tory,  I  own  that  Cromwell  (hypocrite  as  he  is  es- 
teemed)  appeara  to  me  as  much  to  have  exceeded  bis  royal 
antagoniat  and  victim  in  the  Tirtue  of  sincerity,  as  he  did  in 
the  grandeui  of  his  genius  and  the  profound  consistency  of 
hiB  ambition." 

"Sir,"  said  my  host,  with  a  warmth  that  astonished  me, 
"you  seem  to  have  known  that  man,  so  justly  do  you  jiidge 
him.  Yes,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "yes,  perhaps  no  one 
erer  so  varaished  to  his  own  breast  his  designs;  no  one,  so 
coretous  of  glory,  was  ever  so  duped  by  conscience;  no  one 
ever  rose  to  such  a  height  thiongh  so  few  acta  that  seemed  to 
himself  worthy  of  remotse." 

At  this  part  of  our  convereation,  the  serrant,  entering, 
announced  dinner.  We  adjoumed  to  another  room,  and  par- 
took  of  a  homely  yet  not  uninviting  repast.  When  men  are 
pleased  with  each  other,  conversation  soon  gets  beyond  the 
ordinary  sorfaces  to  talk;  and  an  exchange  of  deeper  opin- 
ions  was  apeedily  effected  by  what  old  Barnes'  quaintly 
enough  terms,  "The  gentleman-naher  of  all  knowledge, — 
Sermocination!" 

It  was  a  pretty,  though  small  room,  where  we  dined;  and  I 
obserred  that  in  this  apartment,  as  in  the  other  into  which  I 
had  been  at  first  ushered,  there  were  several  booka  scattered 
about,  in  that  confusion  and  number  which  ahow  that  they 
have  become  to  their  owner  both  the  choicest  luzuty  and  the 
least  dispensable  necessary.  So,  during  dinner-time,  we 
talked  principally  upon  booka,  and  I  observed  that  those 
which  my  host  seemed  to  know  the  best  were  of  the  elegant 
'  The  fljmg  aquirTel  ■  In  the  "  Gemni»." 
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and  poetioal  order  of  philosophers,  who,  more  fascinating 
than  deep,  preach  up  the  blessings  of  a  solitude  which  is  use* 
lessy  and  a  content  which,  deprived  of  passion,  excitement, 
and  energjy  would,  if  it  could  ever  exist,  only  be  a  dignified 
name  f or  Vegetation. 

''So/'  Said  he,  when,  the  dinner  being  removed,  we  were 
left  alone  with  that  Substitute  for  all  society, — winel  ''so 
you  are  going  to  town:  in  four  hours  more  you  will  be  in  that 
great  focus  of  noise,  falsehood,  hoUow  joj,  and  real  sorrow. 
Do  you  know  that  I  have  become  so  wedded  to  the  coontry 
that  I  cannot  but  consider  all  those  who  leave  it  for  the  tur- 
bulent city,  in  the  same  light,  half  wondering^  half  compas- 
sionating,  as  that  in  which  the  ancients  regarded  the  hardy 
adventurers  who  left  the  safe  land  and  their  happy  homes, 
voluntarily  to  expose  themselves  in  a  frail  vessel  to  the  dan- 
gers of  an  uncertain  sea?  Here,  when  I  look  out  on  the 
green  fields  and  the  blue  sky,  the  quiet  herds  basking  in  the 
sunshine  or  scattered  over  the  unpoUuted  plains,  I  cannot 
but  exclaim  with  Pliny,  'This  is  the  true  Movo-ctovl '  this  is  the 
source  whence  flow  Inspiration  to  the  mind  and  tranquillity 
to  the  heartl  And  in  my  love  of  Nature  —  more  conflding 
and  constant  than  ever  is  the  love  we  bear  to  women  —  I  cry 
with  the  tender  and  sweet  Tibullus, — 

" '  Ego  compoBito  Bocurns  acervo 
Despiciara  dites,  despiciamque  famem.' "  ^ 

"These.''  said  I,  "are  the  sentiments  we  all  (perhaps  the 
most  restless  of  us  the  most  passionately)  at  times  experience« 
But  there  is  in  cur  hearts  some  secret  but  irresistible  princi- 
ple  that  impels  us,  as  a  roUing  circle,  onward,  onward,  in  the 
great  orbit  of  our  destiny;  nor  do  we  find  a  respite  until  the 
wheels  on  which  we  move  are  broken  —  at  the  tomb." 

"Yct,"  said  my  host,  "the  internal  principle  you  speak  of 
can  be  arreste^  before  the  grave, — at  least  stilled  and  im- 
peded.  You  will  smile  incredulously,  perhaps  (for  I  see  you 
do  not  know  who  I  am),  when  I  teil  you  that  I  might  once 

1  '*8ati8fied  with  my  little  hoard,  I  can  despise  wealth,  and  fear  not 
hnnger." 
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have  been  a  monarch^  and  that  obscurity  seemed  to  me  more 
enviable  than  empire;  I  resigned  the  oocasion:  the  tide  of 
fortune  rolled  onward,  and  left  me  safe  bat  solitary  and  for- 
saken  upon  the  diy  land.  If  you  wonder  at  my  choice,  you 
will  wonder  still  more  when  I  teil  you  that  I  have  never 
repented  it." 

Greatly  surprised,  and  even  startled,  I  heard  my  host  make 
this  Strange  avowal.  "Forgive  me,"  said  I,  "but  you  have 
powerfully  excited  my  interest;  dare  I  inquire  from  whose 
experience  I  am  now  deriving  a  lesson?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  my  host,  smiling,  "not  tili  our  conversation 
is  over,  and  you  have  bid  the  old  anchorite  adieu,  in  all  prob- 
ability  forever:  you  will  then  know  that  you  have  conversed 
with  a  man,  perhaps  more  universally  neglected  and  con- 
temned  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Yes,"  he  continued, 
"yes,  I  resigned  power,  and  I  got  no  praise  for  my  modera- 
tion,  but  contempt  for  my  folly;  no  human  being  would  be- 
lieve  that  I  could  have  relinquished  that  treasiire  through  a 
disregard  for  its  possession  which  others  would  only  have 
relinquished  through  an  incapacity  to  retain  it;  and  that 
which,  had  they  seen  it  recorded  in  an  ancient  history,  men 
would  have  regarded  as  the  height  of  philosophy,  they  de* 
spised  when  acted  under  their  eyes,  as  the  extremest  abase- 
ment  of  imbecility.  Yet  I  compare  my  lot  with  that  of  the 
great  man  whom  I  was  expected  to  equal  in  ambition,  and  to 
whose  grandeur  I  might  have  succeeded;  and  am  eonvinced 
that  in  this  retreat  I  am  more  to  be  envied  than  he  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  and  the  height  of  his  renown;  yet  is 
not  happiness  the  aim  of  wisdom?  if  my  choice  is  happier 
than  his,  is  it  not  wiser?" 

"  Alas,"  thought  I,  "the  wisest  men  seldom  have  the  lofti- 
est  genius,  and  perhaps  happiness  is  granted  rather  to  medioc- 
rity  of  mind  than  to  mediocrity  of  circumstance ; "  but  I  did 
not  give  so  uncourteous  a  reply  to  my  host  an  audible  utter- 
ance;  on  the  contrary,  "I  do  not  doubt,"  said  I,  as  I  rose  to 
dopart,  "the  wisdom  of  a  choice  which  has  brought  you  self- 
gratulation.  And  it  has  been  said  by  a  man  both  great  and 
good,  a  man  to  whose  mind  was  open  the  lore  of  the  closet 
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and  the  experience  of  courts  that,  in  wisdom  or  in  folly,  'the 
only  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  is  whether  a  man 
govems  bis  passions  or  his  passions  him.'  According  to  this 
rule,  which  indeed  is  a  classic  and  a  golden  aphorism,  Alex- 
ander, on  the  throne  of  Persia,  might  have  been  an  idiot  to 
Diogenes  in  his  tub.  And  now,  Sir,  in  wishing  you  farewell, 
let  me  again  crave  yonr  indulgence  to  my  curiosity." 

"Not  yet,  not  yet,"  answered  my  host;  and  he  led  me  onee 
more  into  the  other  room.  While  they  were  preparing  my 
horse,  we  renewed  our  conversation.  To  the  best  of  my  rec- 
oUection,  we  talked  about  Plato;  but  I  had  now  become  so 
impatient  to  rejoin  Isora  that  I  did  not  accord  to  my  worthy 
host  the  patient  attention  I  had  hitherto  given  him.  When  I 
took  leave  of  him  he  blessed  me,  and  placed  a  piece  of  paper 
in  my  band;  "Do  not  open  this,"  said  he,  "tili  you  are  at 
least  two  miles  hence;  your  curiosity  will  then  be  satisfied. 
If  ever  you  travel  this  road  again,  or  if  ever  you  pass  by 
Cheshunt,  pause  and  see  if  the  old  philosopher  is  dead. 
Adieu!" 

And  so  we  parted. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  had  not  passed  the  appointed  dis- 
tance  of  two  miles  very  far,  when  I  opened  the  paper  and 
read  the  following  words:  — 

Perhapg,  yonng  stranger,  at  some  future  period  of  a  life,  which  I 

Tenture  to  foretell  will  be  adventurous  and  eventful,  it  may  afford  you  a 

matter  for  roflection,  or  a  re«ting-8pot  for  a  moral,  to  remcmber  that  you 

have  Seen,  in  old  age  and  obecurity,  the  son  of  him  who  shook  an  empire, 

avenjed  a  people,  and  obtained  a  throne,  only  to  be  the  victim  of  his 

own  passions  and  the  dupe  of  his  own  reason.    I  repeat  now  the  ques- 

tion  I  before  put  to  you,  —  Was  the  fate  of  the  great  Protector  fairer 

than  that  of  the  despised  and  forgottcn 

Richard  Cromwell? 

"So,"  thought  I,  "it  is  indeed  with  the  son  of  the  greatest 
ruler  England,  or  perhaps,  in  modern  times,  Europe  has  ever 
produced,  that  I  have  held  this  conversation  upon  content! 
Yes,  perhaps  your  fate  Is  more  to  be  envied  than  that  of  your 
illustrious  father;   but  who  would  envy  it  more?     Strange 
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that  while  we  pretend  that  liappiness  is  the  object  of  all  de- 
sire,  happinesB  is  the  last  thing  wbich  wq  covet.  Lore  and 
wealth  and  pleasure  and  honour, —  these  are  tlie  roads  which 
we  take  so  long  that,  accustomed  to  the  mere  travel,  we  for- 
get  that  it  was  first  undertaken  not  for  the  course  bat  the 
goal;  and  in  the  common  infatuation  which  pervades  all  oor 
race,  we  make  the  toil  the  meed,  and  in  foUowing  the  means 
forsake  the  end." 

I  never  saw  my  host  again;  very  shortly  afterwards  he 
died:  *  and  Fate,  which  had  marked  with  so  etroag  a  Separa- 
tion tbe  livcB  of  the  father  and  the  son,  united  in  that  death 
—  as  its  greatest,  ao  its  only  universal  blesBing — the  philoso- 
pher and  the  teclose  with  the  warrior  and  the  Chief  1 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN     WHICH     IHK     HEEO     8HOW8     DECIBION     ON     MOBE     POINTS 
THAN   ONE.  —  XORE   OF   ISOBA's  CHJ3ACTEB  IS   DETELOPED. 

To  use  the  fine  Image  in  the  "  Arcadia,"  it  was  "when  the 
Bun,  like  a  noble  heart,  began  to  show  hia  greatest  counte- 
nance  in  hiB  lowest  estate,"  that  I  arrived  at  iBora'B  door.  I 
had  written  to  her  once,  to  annouDce  my  nncle's  death  and 
the  day  of  my  return :  but  I  had  not  mentioned  in  my  letter 
my  reverse  of  fortunes;  I  reserved  that  communication  tili  it 
could  be  softened  by  onr  meeting.  I  saw  by  the  countenance 
of  the  servant  who  admitted  me  that  all  was  well:  so  I  asked 
no  qnestion ;  I  fiew  up  tbe  stairs ;  I  broke  into  Isora's  Cham- 
ber, and  in  an  instant  she  was  in  my  arms.  Ah,  Love,  Lovel 
wherefore  art  thou  so  transitory  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth, —  an 
evening  cloud  which  hovers  on  out  horizon,  drinking  the  hues 
of  the  Bun,  that  grows  ominously  brighter  as  it  verges  to  the 
shadow  and  the  night,  and  which,  the  raomentthat  sun  is  set, 
wanders  on  in  datkoess  or  descends  in  tears? 

>  Bichard  CromweU  diedin  ITia.  —  Ed. 
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''And  nowy  my  bird  of  Paradise/'  said  I,  as  we  sat  alone  in 
the  apartment  I  had  fitted  up  as  the  banqueting-room,  and 
on  which,  though  small  in  its  proportions,  I  had  lavished  all 
the  love  of  luxury  and  of  show  which  made  one  of  my  most 
prevailing  weaknesses,  ''  and  now  how  has  time  passed  with 
you  since  we  parted?" 

"Need  you  ask,  Morton?  Ah,  have  you  ever  noted  a  poor 
dog  deserted  by  its  master,  or  rather  not  deserted,  for  that 
you  know  is  not  my  case  yet,"  added  Isora,  playfully,  "but 
left  at  home  while  t^e  master  went  abroad?  have  you  noted 
how  restless  the  poor  animal  is;  how  it  refuses  all  Company 
and  all  comfort;  how  it  goes  a  hundred  times  a  day  into  the 
room  which  its  master  is  wont  mostly  to  inhabit;  how  it 
creeps  on  the  sofa  or  the  chair  which  the  same  absent  idler 
was  accustomed  to  press;  how  it  selects  some  article  of  his 
very  clothing,  and  curls  jealously  around  it,  and  hides  and 
watches  over  it  as  I  have  hid  and  watched  over  this  glove, 
Morton?  Have  you  ever  noted  that  humble  creature  whose 
whole  happiness  is  the  smile  of  one  being,  when  the  smile 
was  away, — then,  Morton,  you  can  teil  how  my  time  has 
passed  during  your  absence." 

I  answered  Isora  by  endearments  and  by  compliments.  She 
tumed  away  from  the  latter. 

"Never  call  me  those  fine  names,  I  implore  you,"  she  whis- 
pered;  "call  me  only  by  those  pretty  pet  words  by  which  I 
know  you  will  never  call  any  one  eise.  Bee  and  bird  are 
my  names,  and  mine  only;  but  beauty  and  angel  are 
names  you  have  given  or  may  give  to  a  hundred  others! 
Promise  me,  then,  to  address  me  only  in  your  own  language." 

"I  promise,  and  lo,  the  seal  to  the  promise.  But  teil  me, 
Isora,  do  you  not  love  these  rare  scents  that  make  an  Araby 
of  this  unmellowed  clime?  Do  you  not  love  the  profusion 
of  light  which  reflects  so  dazzling  a  lustre  on  that  soft  check ; 
and  those  eyes  which  the  ancient  romancer  *  must  have  dreamed 
of  when  he  wrote  so  prettily  of  "  eyes  that  seemed  a  temple 

^  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  qnotations 
from  his  works  scattered  in  this  book,  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  favoar- 
ite  with  Count  Devereox.  —  Ed. 
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where  love  and  beauty  were  married"?  Does  not  yon  fruit 
take  a  more  tempting  hue,  bedded  as  it  is  in  those  golden 
leaves?  Does  not  sleep  seem  to  hover  with  a  downier  wing 
over  those  sofas  on  which  the  limbs  of  a  princess  have  been 
laid?  In  a  word,  is  there  not  in  luxnry  and  in  pomp  a  spell 
which  no  gentler  or  wiser  mind  would  disdain?  " 

"It  may  be  so!"  said  Isora,  sighing;  '^but  the  splendour 
which  surrounds  us  ohills  and  almost  terrifies  me.  I  think 
that  ever;  proof  of  your  wealth  and  rank  puts  me  forther 
from  you:  then,  too,  I  have  some  remembrance  of  the  green 
sod,  and  the  silver  rill,  and  the  trees  upon  which  the  young 
winds  sing  and  play;  and  I  own  that  it  is  with  the  country, 
and  not  the  town,  that  all  my  ideas  of  luxury  are  wed«'' 

"But  the  numeroos  attendants,  the  long  row  of  liveried 
hirelingSy  through  which  you  may  pass,  as  throngh  a  lane, 
the  caparisoned  steeds,  the  stately  equipage,  the  jewelled 
tiara,  the  costly  robe  which  matrons  imitate  and  envy^  the 
music,  which  luUs  yon  to  sleep,  the  lighted  show,  the  gor- 
geous  stage, —  all  these,  the  attributes  or  gifts  of  wealth,  all 
these  that  you  have  the  right  to  hope  you  will  one  day  or 
other  command,  you  will  own  are  what  you  could  very  reluo- 
tantly  forego." 

"Do  you  think  so,  Morton?  Ah,  I  wish  you  were  of  my 
humble  temper:  the  more  we  limit  and  concentre  happiness, 
the  more  certain,  I  think,  we  are  of  securing  it;  they  who 
widen  the  circle  encroach  upon  the  boundaries  of  danger;  and 
they  who  freight  their  wealth  upon  a  hundred  vessels  are 
more  liable,  Morton,  are  they  not?  to  the  peril  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves  than  they  who  venture  it  only  upon  one." 

"Admirably  reasoned,  my  little  sophist;  but  if  the  one 
ship  sink?  " 

"  Why,  I  would  embark  myself  in  it  as  well  as  my  wealth, 
and  should  sink  with  it." 

"Well,  well,  Isora,  your  philosophy  will,  perhaps,  soon  be 
put  to  the  test.     I  will  talk  to  you  to-morrow  of  business." 

"And  why  not  to-night?  " 

"To-night,  when  I  have  just  retumedl  No,  to-night  I  will 
only  talk  to  you  of  lovel " 

14 
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As  may  be  supposed,  Isora  was  readily  reconciled  to  my 
change  of  oircumstances;  and  indeed  that  sum  whioh  seemed 
poverty  to  me  appeared  positive  wealth  to  her.  But  perhaps 
few  men  are  by  natare  and  inclination  more  luxurious  and 
costly  than  myself ;  always  accustomed  to  a  profuse  expend- 
iture  at  my  uncle's^  I  feil  insensibly  and  can  amaref  on  my 
MlnU  in  London,  into  all  the  extravagances  of  the  age.  Sir 
William,  pleased  rather  than  discontented  with  my  habits, 
especially  as  they  were  attended  with  some  iclat,  pressed  upon 
me  proofs  of  his  generosity  which,  since  I  knew  his  wealth 
and  considered  myself  his  heir,  I  did  not  scruple  to  aoeept, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  retum  to  London  after  his  death,  I 
had  not  only  spent  to  the  füll  the  princely  allowance  I  had 
received  from  him,  but  was  above  half  my  whole  fortune  in 
debt.  Howeyer,  I  had  horses  and  equipages,  jewels  and 
plate,  and  I  did  not  long  wrestle  with  my  pride  before  I  ob- 
tained  the  victory,  and  sent  all  my  valuables  to  the  hammer. 
They  sold  pretty  well,  all  things  considered,  for  I  had  a  cer* 
tain  reputation  in  the  world  for  taste  and  munificence;  and 
when  I  had  received  the  product  and  paid  my  debts,  I  found 
that  the  whole  balance  in  my  favour,  including,  of  course, 
my  uncle's  legacy,  was  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  no  bad  younger  brother's  portion,  perhaps,  but  I 
was  in  no  humour  to  be  made  a  younger  brother  without  a 
struggle.  So  I  went  to  the  lawyers;  they  looked  at  the  will, 
considered  the  case,  and  took  their  fees.  Then  the  honestest 
of  them,  with  the  coolest  air  in  the  world,  told  me  to  content 
myself  with  my  legacy,  for  the  cause  was  hopeless;  the  will 
was  sufficient  to  exclude  a  wildemess  of  eider  sons.  I  need 
not  add  that  I  left  this  lawyer  with  a  very  contemptible  opin- 
ion  of  his  iinderstanding.  I  went  to  another,  he  told  me  the 
same  thing,  only  in  a  different  manner,  and  I  thought  him  as 
great  a  fool  as  his  fellow  practitioner.  At  last  I  chanced 
upon  a  little  brisk  gentleman,  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  sharp 
voice,  who  wore  a  wig  that  carried  conviction  in  every  curl; 
had  an  independent,  upright  mien,  and  such  a  logical,  em- 
phatic  way  of  expressing  himself,  that  I  was  quite  charmed 
with  him.     This  gentleman  scarce  heard  me  out  before  he 
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assured  me  ihat  I  bad  a  f  amous  case  of  it^  that  he  liked  mak- 
ing  quick  work,  and  proceeding  with  vigour,  that  he  hated 
rogues,  and  ddaf^  which  was  the  sign  of  a  rogue,  but  not  the 
necessary  sign  of  law,  that  I  was  the  most  fortonate  man  im- 
aginable  in  ooming  to  bim,  and,  in  short  that  I  bad  nothing 
to  do  but  eommence  proceedings,  and  leave  all  the  lest  to 
him.  I  was  very  soon  talked  into  tbis  proposal,  and  veiy 
soon  embarked  in  the  luxurious  ooean  of  litigation. 

Having  settled  tbis  business  so  satisfactorily,  I  went  to 
receire  tiie  condolence  and  sympathy  of  St.  John.  Notwith- 
standing  the  arduous  oooupations  both  of  pleasure  and  of 
power,  in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged,  he  bad  found 
time  to  call  upon  me  very  often,  and  to  express  by  letter 
great  disappointment  that  I  bad  neither  received  nor  retumed 
bis  Visits.  Touched  by  the  phenomenon  of  so  much  kindness 
in  a  statesman,  I  paid  him  in  retum  the  only  compliment  in 
my  power;  namely,  I  asked  bis  ad  vice,  with  a  view  of  taking 
it. 

"Politics  —  politics,  my  dear  Count,"  said  he  in  answer  to 
that  request,  "nothing  like  it;  I  will  get  you  a  seat  in  the 
House  by  next  week, —  you  are  just  of  age,  I  think, — 
Heavens!  a  man  like  you  who  has  leaming  enough  for  a  Oer- 
man  professor;  assurance  that  would  almost  abash  a  Mile- 
sian;  a  very  pretty  choice  of  words,  and  a  pointed  way  of 
consummating  a  jest, — why,  with  you  by  my  side,  my  dear 
Count,  I  will  soon  — " 

''St.  John,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  ''you  forgct  I  am  a 
Catholicl" 

"  Ah,  I  did  forget  that,"  replied  St.  John,  slowly.  " Heaven 
help  me,  Count,  but  I  am  sorry  your  ancestors  were  not  con- 
verted;  it  was  a  pity  they  should  bequeath  you  their  religion 
without  the  estate  to  support  it,  for  papacy  has  become  a 
terrible  tax  to  its  foUowers." 

"I  wonder,"  said  I,  "wbetbcr  the  earth  will  ever  be  gov- 
emed  by  Christians,  not  cavillers;  by  foUowers  of  our  Sav- 
iour,  not  by  co-operators  of  the  devil;  by  men  who  obey  the 
former,  and  'love  one  another,'  not  by  men  who  walk  about 
with  the  latter  (that  roaring  lion),  'seeking  whom  they  may 
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devour.'  Intolerance  makes  us  acquainted  with  stränge  non- 
sense, and  foUy  is  never  so  ludicrous  as  when  associated  with 
something  sacred;  it  is  then  like  Punch  and  his  wife  in  Pow- 
ell's  pappet-show,  dancing  in  the  Ärk.  For  example,  to  teil 
those  who  differ  f rom  us  that  they  are  in  a  delusion,  and  yet 
to  persecnte  them  for  that  delusion,  is  to  equal  the  wisdom 
of  OUT  f oref athers,  who,  we  are  told,  in  the  <  Dssmonologie ' 
of  the  Scottish  Solomon,  'bumed  a  whole  monasterie  of  nunnes 
for  being  misled,  not  by  men,  bat  dreames  / ' " 

And  being  somewhat  moved,  I  ran  on  for  a  long  time  in  a 
yery  eloquent  strain,  upon  the  disadvantages  of  intolerance; 
which,  I  would  have  it,  was  a  policy  as  familiär  to  Protestant- 
ism  now  as  it  had  been  to  Popery  in  the  dark  ages;  quite  for- 
getting  that  it  is  not  the  vice  of  a  peculiar  seet,  but  of  a 
ruling  party. 

St.  John,  who  thought  or  affected  to  think  very  difPerently 
from  me  on  these  subjects,  shook  his  head  gently,  but,  with 
his  usual  good  breeding,  deemed  it  rather  too  sore  a  subject 
for  discussion. 

"I  will  teil  you  a  discovery  I  have  made,"  said  I. 

"Andwhatisit?" 

''Listen:  that  man  is  wisest  who  is  happiest, —  granted. 
What  does  happiness  consist  in?  Power,  wealth,  popularity, 
and,  above  all,  content!  Well,  then,  no  man  ever  obtains  so 
much  power,  so  much  money,  so  much  popularity,  and,  above 
all,  such  thorough  seif -content  as  a  fool;  a  fool,  therefore 
(this  is  no  paradox),  is  the  wisest  of  men.  Pools  govem  the 
World  in  purple:  the  wise  laugh  at  them;  but  they  laugh  in 
rags.  Pools  thrive  at  court;  fools  thrive  in  State  Chambers; 
fools  thrive  in  boudoirs ;  fools  thrive  in  rieh  men's  legacies. 
Who  is  so  beloved  as  a  fool?  Every  man  seeks  him,  laughs 
at  him,  and  hugs  him.  Who  is  so  secure  in  his  own  opinion, 
so  high  in  complacency,  as  a  fool?  sua  virtute  involvit.  Hark 
ye,  St.  John,  let  us  tum  fools :  they  are  the  only  potentates, 
the  only  philosophers  of  earth.  Oh,  motley,  *motley  's  your 
only  wearl'" 

'^Hal  hal"  laughed  St.  John;  and,  rising,  he  insisted 
ux>on  carrying  me  with  him  to  the  rehearsal  of  a  new  play,  in 
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Order,  as  he  saidy  to  dispel  my  spieen,  and  prepare  me  for 
ripe  decision  npon  the  plans  to  be  adopted  for  bettering  my 
fortnne. 

Buty  in  good  truth,  nothing  calculated  to  advance  so  com. 
fortable  and  praiseworthy  an  end  seemed  to  present  itself. 
My  religion  was  an  effectual  bar  to  any  hope  of  rising  in  the 
State.  Europe  now  began  to  wear  an  aspect  that  promised 
universal  peace,  and  the  sword  which  I  had  so  poetically 
apostrophized  was  not  likely  to  be  drawn  upon  any  more  glp- 
rious  engagement  than  a  brawl  with  the  Mohawks,  any  incau- 
tious  noses  appertaining  to  which  fratemity  I  was  fully 
resolved  to  slit  whenever  they  came  conveniently  in  my  way. 
To  add  to  the  unpromising  State  of  my  worldly  circumstanceSi 
my  nncle's  death  had  removed  the  only  legitimate  barrier  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  my  marriage  with  Isora,  and  it  be- 
came  due  to  her  to  proclaim  and  pablish  that  event.  Kow,  if 
there  be  any  time  in  the  world  when  a  man's  friends  look 
upon  him  most  coldly;  when  they  speak  of  his  capacities  of 
rising  the  most  despondingly;  when  they  are  most  inclined, 
in  Short,  to  set  him  down  as  a  silly  sort  of  fellow,  whom  it  is 
no  use  inconveniencing  one's  seif  to  assist, —  it  is  at  that  mo- 
ment  when  he  has  made  what  the  said  friends  are  pleased  to 
term  an  imprudent  marriage!  It  was,  therefore,  no  remarka- 
ble  instance  of  good  luck  that  the  express  time  for  announc- 
ing  that  I  had  contracted  that  species  of  marriage  was  the 
express  time  for  my  wanting  the  assistance  of  those  kind- 
hearted  friends.  Then,  too,  by  the  pleasing  sympathies  in 
worldly  opinion,  the  neglect  of  one's  friends  is  always  so 
damnably  neighboured  by  the  exultation  of  one's  foes!  Kever 
was  there  a  man  who,  without  being  very  handsome,  very 
rüde,  or  very  much  in  public  life,  had  miade  unto  himself 
more  enemies  than  it  had  been  my  lot  to  make.  How  the 
rascals  would  all  sneer  and  coin  dull  jests  when  they  saw  me 
80  down  in  the  world!  The  very  old  maids,  who,  so  long  as 
they  thought  me  Single,  would  have  declared  that  the  will 
was  a  f  raud,  would,  directly  they  heard  I  was  married,  ask  if 
Gerald  was  handsome,  and  assert,  with  a  wise  look,  that  my 
uncle  knew  well  what  he  was  about.     Then  the  joy  of  the 
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Lady  Hasselton,  and  the  onrled  lip  of  the  hatighty  Tarletönl 
It  is  a  yeiy  odd  circnmstance,  bat  it  is  veiy  truei  that  the 
people  we  most  despise  have  the  most  influence  over  our  ac- 
tions;  a  man  never  ruins  himself  by  giving  dinnera  to  his 
faiher,  or  taming  his  house  into  a  palace  in  oider  to  feast  his 
bosom  friend:  on  the  oontrary,  't  is  the  poor  devil  of  a  friend 
who  fares  the  worst,  and  starves  on  the  family  joint^  while 
mine  host  beggars  himself  to  banqnet  '^that  disagreeable  Mr. 
A.y  who  is  such  an  insufferable  ass/'  and  mine  hostess  sends 
her  husband  to  the  Fleet  by  vying  with  ''that  odious  Mrs.  B., 
who  was  always  her  aversion!  " 

Just  in  the  same  manner,  no  thought  disturbed  me,  in  the 
Step  I  was  about  to  take,  half  so  sorely  as  the  recollection  of 
Lady  Hasselton  the  coquette  and  Mr.  Tarleton  the  gambler. 
However,  I  have  said  somewhere  or  other  that  nothing  selfish 
on  a  small  scale  poUuted  my  love  for  Isora, —  nor  did  there. 
I  had  resolved  to  render  her  speedy  and  füll  justice;  and  if  I 
sometimes  recurred  to  the  disadvantages  to  myself,  I  always 
had  pleasure  in  thinking  that  they  were  aaerifiees  to  her.  But 
to  my  great  surprise,  when  I  first  annoiinced  to  Isora  my  In- 
tention of  revealing  our  marriage,  I  perceived  in  her  counte- 
nance,  always  such  a  traitor  to  her  emotions,  a  very  difPerent 
expression  from  that  which  I  had  anticipated.  A  deadly 
paleness  spread  over  her  whole  face,  and  a  shudder  seemed  to 
oreep  through  her  frame.  She  attempted,  however,  to  smile 
away  the  alarm  she  had  created  in  me;  nor  was  I  able  to  pen- 
etrate  the  cause  of  an  emotion  so  unlooked  for.  But  I  con* 
tinued  to  speak  of  the  public  announcement  of  our  union  as 
of  a  thing  decided;  and  at  length  she  listened  to  me  while  I 
arranged  the  method  of  making  it,  and  sympathized  in  the 
future  projects  I  ohalked  out  for  us  to  adopt.  Still,  however, 
when  I  proposed  a  definite  time  for  the  re-celebration  of  our 
nuptials,  she  ever  drew  back  and  hinted  the  wish  for  a  longer 
delay. 

"Not  so  soon,  dear  Morton,"  she  would  say  tearfully,  "not 
so  soon;  we  are  happy  now,  and  perhaps  when  you  are  with 
me  always  you  will  not  love  me  so  well ! " 

I  reasoned  against  this  notion,  and  this  reluctance,  but  in 
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vain;  and  day  passed  on  day,  and  even  week  on  week,  and 
our  marriage  was  still  ondeclared.  I  now  lived,  howeyer,  al- 
most  wholly  with  Isora,  for  busy  tongues  could  no  longer 
carry  my  seoret  to  my  uncle;  and,  indeed,  since  I  had  lost 
the  fortune  which  I  was  expected  to  inherit,  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  people  troubled  their  heads  about  my  movements 
or  myself.  I  lived  then  almost  wholly  with  Isora;  and  did 
familiarity  atMite  my  love?  Strange  to  say,  it  did  not  abate 
even  the  romance  of  it.  The  reader  may  x>ossibly  remember 
a  conversation  with  St.  John  recorded  in  the  Seoond  Book  of 
this  history.  "The  deadliest  foe  to  love/'  said  he  (he  who 
had  known  all  love, — that  of  the  senses  and  that  also  of  the 
soul!)y  *'is  not  change,  nor  misfortune,  nor  jealoosy,  nor 
wrath,  nor  anything  that  flows  from  passion  or  emanates  from 
fortune.    The  deadliest  foe  to  love  is  custom!  " 

Was  St.  John  right?  I  believe  that  in  most  instances  he 
was ;  and  perhaps  the  custom  was  not  oontinued  in  my  case 
long  enough  for  me  to  refute  the  mazim.  But  as  yet,  the 
very  gloss  upon  the  god's  wings  was  fresh  as  on  the  first  day 
when  I  had  acknowledged  his  power.  Still  was  Isora  to  me 
the  light  and  the  music  of  existencel  still  did  my  heart  thrill 
and  leap  within  me  when  her  silver  and  fond  voice  made  the 
air  a  blessing!  Still  would  I  hang  over  her,  when  her  bean* 
tif ul  features  lay  hushed  in  sleep,  and  watch  the  varying  hues 
of  her  cheek;  and  fancy,  while  she  slept,  that  in  each  low, 
sweet  breath  that  my  Ups  drew  from  hers,  was  a  whisper  of 
tendemess  and  endearment!  Still  when  I  was  absent  from 
her,  my  soul  seemed  to  moum  a  Separation  from  its  better 
and  dearer  part,  and  the  joyous  senses  of  ezistence  saddened 
and  shrank  into  a  Single  want!  Still  was  her  presence  to  my 
heart  as  a  breathing  atmosphere  of  poesy  which  circled  and 
tinted  all  human  things;  still  was  my  being  filled  with  that 
delicious  and  vague  melancholy  which  the  very  exoess  of  rap- 
ture  alone  produces, — the  knowledge  we  dare  not  breathe  ta 
ourselves  that  the  treasure  in  which  our  heart  is  stored  is  not 
above  the  casualties  of  fate.  The  sigh  that  mingles  with  the 
kiss;  the  tear  that  glistens  in  the  impassioned  and  yeaming 
gaze;  the  deep  tide  in  our  spirit,  over  which  the  moon  and 
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the  Stars  have  power;  the  chain  of  harmony  within  the 
thought  which  has  a  mysterious  link  with  all  that  is  fair  and 
pure  and  bright  in  Nature,  knitting  as  it  were  loveliness  with 
love !  —  all  this,  all  that  I  cannot  express ;  all  that  to  the  young 
for  whom  the  real  world  has  had  few  spells,  and  the  world  of 
visions  has  been  a  home,  who  love  at  last  and  for  the  first 
time, —  all  that  to  them  are  known  were  still  mine. 

In  truth,  Isora  was  one  well  calculated  to  sustain  and  to 
rivet  romance.  The  cast  of  her  beauty  was  so  dreamlike,  and 
yet  so  yar}ung:  her  temper  was  so  little  mingled  with  the 
common  characteristics  of  woman;  it  had  so  little  of  caprice, 
so  little  of  vanity,  so  utter  an  absence  of  all  jealous  and  all 
angry  feeling;  it  was  so  made  up  of  tendemess  and  devotion, 
and  yet  so  imaginative  and  fairy-like  in  its  fondness, — that 
it  was  difficult  to  bear  only  the  sentiments  of  earth  for  one 
who  had  so  little  of  earth's  clay.  She  was  more  like  the 
women  whom  one  imagines  are  the  creations  of  poetry,  and 
yet  of  whom  no  poetry,  save  that  of  Shakspeare,  reminds 
HS;  and  to  this  day,  when  I  go  into  the  world,  I  never  see 
aaght  of  our  own  kind  which  recalls  her,  or  even  one  of  her 
features,  to  my  memory.  But  when  I  am  alone  with  Nature, 
methinks  a  sweet  sound  or  a  new-born  flower  has  something 
of  familiär  power  over  those  stored  and  deep  impressions 
which  do  make  her  image,  and  it  brings  her  more  vividly  be- 
fore  my  eyes  than  any  shape  or  face  of  her  own  sex,  however 
beautiful  it  may  be. 

There  was  also  another  trait  in  her  character  which,  though 
arising  in  her  weakness,  not  her  virtues,  yet  perpetuated  the 
more  dreamlike  and  imaginary  qualities  of  our  passion :  this 
was  a  melancholy  superstition,  developing  itself  in  forebod- 
ings  and  omens  which  interested,  because  they  were  steeped 
at  once  in  the  poetry  and  in  the  deep  sincerity  of  her  nature. 
She  was  impressed  with  a  strong  and  uncontroUable  feeling 
that  her  fate  was  predestined  to  a  dark  course  and  an  early 
end;  and  she  drew  from  all  things  around  her  something  to 
feed  the  pensive  character  of  her  thoughts.  The  stillness  of 
noon;  the  holy  and  eloquent  repose  of  twilight,  its  rosy  sky 
and  its  soft  air,  its  shadows  and  its  dews, — had  equally  for 
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hei  heart  a  vhisper  and  a  speU.  The  vran  stars,  vheie,  from 
the  eldest  time,  man  has  Bhaped  out  a  cliart  of  the  undiscov- 
erable  future;  tlie  mysterious  moon,  to  which  the  great  ocean 
minUtera  from  ita  untrodden  ahrinea;  the  winda,  whioh  trav- 
erse  the  yast  air,  pilgrima  from  an  etemal  home  to  an  nn- 
penetrated  bourne;  the  illimitable  heavens,  on  which  none 
ever  gazed  without  a  vague  craving  for  something  that  the 
earth  cannot  give,  and  a  v^ue  senae  of  a  former  existence  in 
which  that  something  waa  enjojed;  the  hol;  night;  that  aol- 
emn  and  circling  aleep,  which  seema,  in  its  repose,  to  image 
our  death,  and  in  ita  living  worlda  to  ahadow  forth  the 
immortal  realms  which  only  through  that  death  we  can  aur- 
vey, —  all  had,  for  the  deep  heart  of  laora,  a  language  of  omen 
and  of  doom.  Often  would  we  wander  alone,  and  for  houra 
together,  by  the  quiet  and  wild  woods  and  atreama  that  aur- 
rounded  her  retreat,  and  which  we  both  loved  ao  well;  and 
often,  when  the  night  cloaed  orer  us,  with  my  arm  around 
her,  and  our  lipa  ao  near  that  our  atmosphere  was  our  mutual 
breath,  would  she  utter,  in  that  voice  which  "made  the  aoul 
plant  itself  in  the  ears,"  the  predictiona  which  had  uursed 
themaelvea  at  her  heart. 

I  remember  one  evening,  in  especial.  The  rieh  twilight 
had  gathered  over  us,  and  we  aat  by  a  elender  and  soft  riv- 
ulet,  overahadowed  by  some  stunted  yet  aged  trees.  We  had 
both,  before  ahe  apoke,  beenaüent  for  aeveral  minutes;  and 
only  when,  at  rare  intervala,  the  birda  sent  from  the  copae 
that  backed  us  a  solitary  and  vesper  note  of  music,  waa  the 
stilluess  around  us  broken.  Before  us,  on  the  oppoaite  bank 
of  the  atream,  lay  a  Talley,  in  which  shadow  and  wood  con- 
cealed  all  traca  of  man'a  dwellinga,  aare  at  one  far  apot, 
where,  from  a  Single  hut,  rose  a  curling  and  thin  vapour,— 
like  a  apirit  released  from  earth,  and  losing  giadually  ita 
earthier  particlea,  as  it  blends  itself  with  the  loftier  atmos- 
phere of  heaven. 

It  was  then  that  laora,  clinging  closer  to  me,  whispered 
her  forebodings  of  death.  "You  will  remember,"  said  she, 
amiliag  faintly,  "you  will  remember  me,  in  the  lofty  and 
bright  career  which  yet  awaits  you;   and  I  scarcely  know 
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whether  I  would  not  sooner  Kave  that  memoiy — free  as  it 
will  be  irom  all  recoUection  of  my  failings  and  foults,  and  all 
that  I  have  cost  you,  than  incor  the  chance  of  your  futuie 
coldness  or  decrease  of  love." 

And  when  Isora  tomed,  and  saw  that  the  tears  8tood  in  my 
eyes,  she  kissed  them  away,  and  said,  after  a  paose,  — 

''It  matters  not,  my  own  guardian  angel,  what  becomes  of 
me :  and  now  that  I  am  near  you,  it  ia  wicked  to  let  my  folly 
cost  you  a  Single  pang.  But  why  should  you  grieve  at  my 
forebodings?  there  is  nothing  painfol  or  harsh  in  them  to 
me,  and  I  interpret  them  thus:  'If  my  life  passes  away  be* 
fore  the  common  date,  perhaps  it  will  be  a  sacrifice  to  yours.' 
And  it  will,  Morton  —  it  will.  The  love  I  bear  to  you  I  can 
bat  feebly  express  now;  all  of  us  wish  to  prove  onr  feelings, 
and  I  would  give  one  proof  of  mine  for  you.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  was  made  only  for  one  purpose — to  love  you;  and  I 
would  fain  hope  that  my  death  may  be  some  sort  of  sacrifice 
to  you  —  some  token  of  the  ruling  passion  and  the  whole  ob- 
ject  of  my  life." 

As  Isora  said  this,  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  had  just 
risen,  shone  füll  upon  her  cheek,  fiushed  as  it  was  with  a 
deeper  tint  than  it  usually  wore;  and  in  her  eye — her  feat- 
ures  —  her  forehead  —  the  lof ty  nature  of  her  love  seemed  to 
have  stamped  the  divine  expression  of  itself. 

Have  I  lingered  too  long  on  these  passages  of  life  ?  They 
draw  near  to  a  close,  and  a  more  adventurous  and  stirring 
period  of  manhood  will  succeed.  Ah,  little  could  they,  who 
in  after  years  beheld  in  me  but  the  careless  yet  stern  soldier 
—  the  wily  and  callous  diplomatist  —  the  companion  alter- 
nately  so  light  and  so  moodily  reserved  —  little  could  they 
teil  how  soft,  and  weak,  and  doting  my  heart  was  once! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  UNEXPEOTED  MEETING.  —  COKJECTUBB  AKD  AKTICIPATION. 

The  day  for  the  public  solemnization  of  oor  marriage  was 
at  length  appointed.  In  f act,  the  plan  for  the  future  that  ap- 
peared  to  me  most  promising  was  to  proffer  my  Services 
to  some  foreign  court,  and  that  of  Enssia  held  out  to  me  the 
greatest  temptation.  I  was  therefore  anxiousy  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible,  to  conclude  the  rite  of  a  second  er  public  nuptials,  and 
I  purposed  leaving  the  country  within  a  week  afterwards. 
My  little  lawyer  assured  me  that  my  suit  would  go  on  quite 
as  well  in  my  absence,  and  whenever  my  presence  was  neces- 
sary  he  would  be  sure  to  inform  me  of  it.  I  did  not  doubt 
him  in  the  least — it  is  a  charming  thing  to  have  confidence 
in  one's  man  of  business. 

Of  Montreuil  I  now  saw  nothing;  but  I  accidentally  heard 
that  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Grerald,  and  that  the  latter  had  al- 
ready  made  the  old  walls  ring  with  premature  hospitality. 
As  for  Aubreyi  I  was  in  perfect  ignoranoe  of  his  movements ; 
and  the  unsatisfactory  shortness  of  his  last  letter,  and  the 
wild  expressions  so  breathing  of  fanaticism  in  the  postscript, 
had  given  me  much  anxiety  and  alarm  on  his  account.  I 
longed  above  all  to  see  him,  to  talk  with  him  over  old  times 
and  our  future  plans,  and  to  leam  whether  no  new  bias  could 
be  given  to  a  temperament  whiob  seemed  to  lean  so  strongly 
towards  a  self-punishing  superstition.  It  was  about  a  week 
before  the  day  fixed  for  my  public  nuptials  that  I  received  at 
last  from  him  the  following  letter:  — 

My  dearest  Brother,  —  I  have  been  long  absent  from  home, — 
absent  on  affairs  on  which  we  will  talk  hcrcafter.  I  have  not  forgotten 
you,  though  I  have  been  silent,  and  the  news  of  my  poor  uncle*s  death 
has  shockcd  me  greatly.  On  my  arrival  hero  I  leamed  your  disappoint* 
mcnt  and  your  recourse  to  law.    I  am  not  so  much  surprised,  though  I 
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am  as  much  grieved  as  yourself,  for  I  will  teil  you  now  wliat  seemed  to 

me  unimportant  before.    On  receiving  your  letter,  requesting  consent 

to  your  designed  marriage,  my  uncle  seemed  greatly  displeased  as  well  as 

▼exed,  and  af terwards  he  heard  much  that  displeased  him  more ;  from 

what  quarter  came  his  news  I  know  not,  and  he  only  spoke  of  it  in 

innuendoes  and  angry  insinuations.    As  far  as  I  was  able  I  endeavoured 

to  leam  his  meaning,  but  could  not,  and  to  my  priuses  of  you  I  thought 

latterly  he  seemed  to  lend  but  a  cold  ear ;  he  told  me  at  last,  when  I  was 

about  to  leave  him,  that  you  had  acted  ungratefully  to  him,  and  that  he 

should  alter  his  wilL    I  scarcely  thought  of  this  speech  at  the  time,  or 

rather  I  considered  it  as  the  threat  of  a  momentary  anger.     Possibly, 

however,  it  was  the  prelude  to  that  disposition  of  property  which  has  so 

wounded  you :  I  observe,  too,  that  the  wül  bears  date  about  that  period. 

I  mention  this  fact  to  you ;  you  can  draw  from  it  what  inference  you 

will:  but  I  do  solemnly  believe  that  Gerald  is  innocent  of  any  fraud 

towards  you. 

I  am  all  anxiety  to  hear  whether  your  love  continues.     I  beseech  you 

to  write  to  me  instantly  and  inform  me  on  that  head  as  on  all  others. 

We  shall  meet  soon. 

Your  ever  affectionate  Brother, 

AüBREY  DeVERJCüX. 

There  was  something  in  this  letter  that  vexed  and  displeased 
me :  I  thought  it  breathed  a  tone  of  unkindness  and  indiffer- 
ence,  which  my  present  circnmstances  rendered  peculiarly  in- 
excusable.     So  far,  therefore,  from  answering  it  immediately, 
I  resolved  not  to  reply  to  it  tili  after  the  solemnization  of  my 
marriage.     The  anecdote  of  my  uncle  startled  me  a  little 
when  I  coupled  it  with  the  words  my  uncle  had  used  towards 
myself  on  his  death-bed;  namely,  in  hinting  that  he  had  heard 
some  things  unfavourable  to  Isora,  unnecessary  then  to  re- 
peat;  but  still  if  my  uncle  had  altered  his  intentions  towards 
me,  would  he  not  have  mentioned  the  change  and  its  reasons? 
Would  he  have  written  to  me  with  such  kindness,  or  received 
me  with  such  affection?    I  could  not  believe  that  he  would; 
and  my  opinions  of  the  fraud  and  the  perpetrator  were  not  a 
whit  changed  by  Aubrey's  epistle.     It  was  clear,  however, 
that  he  had  joined  the  party  against  me;  and  as  my  love  for 
him  was  exceedingly  great,  I  was  much  wounded  by  the  idea. 

"All  leave  me,"  said  I,  "upon this  reverse, —  all  but  Isora!" 
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and  I  thought  with  renewed  satisfaction  on  the  step  which 
was  about  to  insure  to  her  a  secure  home  and  an  honourable 
Station.  My  fears  lest  Isora  should  again  be  molested  by  her 
persecutor  were  now  pretty  well  at  rest;  having  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  that  persecutor's  identity^  I  imagined 
that  in  his  new  acquisition  of  wealth  and  pomp,  a  boyish  and 
unreturned  love  would  easily  be  relinquished;  and  that,  per- 
haps,  he  would  scarcely  regret  my  obtaining  the  prize  himself 
had  sought  for,  when  in  my  altered  fortones  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed  by  such  worldly  depreciation.  In  short,  I  looked  upon 
him  as  possessing  a  characteristie  common  to  most  bad  men, 
who  are  never  so  influenced  by  love  as  they  are  by  hatred; 
and  imagined,  therefore,  that  if  he  had  lost  the  object  of  the 
love,  he  could  console  himself  by  exulting  over  any  decline  of 
prosperity  in  the  object  of  the  hate. 

As  the  appointed  day  drew  near,  Isora's  despondency  seemed 
to  vanish,  and  she  listened,  with  her  usual  eagemess  in  what- 
ever  interested  me,  to  my  Continental  schemes  of  enterprise. 
I  resolved  that  our  second  wedding,  though  public,  should  be 
modest  and  unostentatious,  suitable  rather  to  our  fortunes 
than  our  birth.  St.  John,  and  a  few  old  friends  of  the  fam- 
ily,  constituted  all  the  party  I  invited,  and  I  requested  them 
to  keep  my  marriage  secret  until  the  very  day  for  celebrating 
it  arrived.  I  did  this  from  a  desire  of  avoiding  compliments 
intended  as  sarcasms,  and  visits  rather  of  curiosity  than 
friendship.  On  flew  the  days,  and  it  was  now  the  one  pre- 
ceding  my  wedding.  I  was  dressing  to  go  out  upon  a  matter 
of  business  connected  with  the  ceremony,  and  I  then,  as  I 
received  my  hat  from  Desmarais,  for  the  first  time  thought  it 
requisite  to  acquaint  that  accomplished  gentleman  with  the 
rite  of  the  morrow.  Too  well  bred  was  Monsieur  Desmarais 
to  testify  any  other  sentiment  than  pleasure  at  the  news ;  and 
he  received  my  Orders  and  directions  for  the  next  day  with 
more  than  the  graceful  urbanity  which  made  one  always  feel 
quite  honoured  by  his  attentions. 

"  And  how  goes  on  the  philosophy?"  said  I:  "faith,  since 
I  am  about  to  be  married,  I  shall  be  likely  to  require  its 
consolations." 
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''Indeedi  Monsieur,"  answered  Desmarais,  with  that  ex- 
pression  of  self-conceit  which  was  so  curiously  interwoven 
with  the  obsequiousness  of  his  address^-'Mndeed,  Monsienr,  I 
have  been  so  occupied  of  late  in  preparing  a  little  powder 
very  essential  to  dress,  that  I  have  not  had  tixne  for  any 
graver,  though  not  perhaps  more  important,  avocations." 

"Powder  —  and  what  is  it?" 

"Will  Monsieur  condescend  to  notice  its  effect?"  answered 
Desmarais,  producing  a  pair  of  gloves  which  were  tinted  of 
the  most  delicate  flesh-colour;  the  colouring  was  so  nice,  that 
when  the  gloves  were  on,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possi- 
ble,  at  any  distance,  to  distinguish  them  f rom  the  naked  flesh« 

"  'T  IS  a  rare  invention,"  said  I. 

"Monsieur  is  very.good,  but  I  flatter  myself  it  is  so,"  re- 
joined  Desmarais;  and  he  forthwith  ran  on  far  more  eamestly 
on  the  merits  of  his  powder  than  I  had  ever  heard  him  des- 
cant  on  the  beauties  of  Fatalism.  I  cut  him  short  in  the 
midst  of  his  harangue:  too  much  eloquence  in  any  line  is 
displeasing  in  one's  dependant. 

I  had  just  concluded  my  business  abroad,  and  was  returning 
homeward  with  downeast  eyes  and  in  a  very  abstraeted  mood, 
when  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  voice  that  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  surprise:  "WhatI  —  Count  Devereux, —  how 
fortunate!" 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  little  dark  man,  shabbily  dressed; 
his  face  did  not  seem  unfamiliar  to  me,  but  I  could  not  at 
first  remember  where  I  had  seen  it:  my  look,  I  suppose,  tes- 
tified  my  want  of  memory,  for  he  said,  with  a  low  bow, — 

"  You  have  forgotten  me,  Count,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it; 
so  please  you,  I  am  the  person  who  once  brought  you  a  letter 
from  France  to  Devereux  Court." 

At  this,  I  recognized  the  bearer  of  that  epistle  which  had 
embroiled  me  with  the  Abb^  Montreuil.  I  was  too  glad  of 
the  meeting  to  show  any  coolness  in  my  reception  of  the  gen- 
tleman,  and  to  speak  candidly,  I  never  saw  a  gentleman  less 
troubled  with  mauvaise  honte. 

"Sir!"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "it  is 
most  fortunate  that  I  should  thus  have  met  you;  I  only  came 
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to  town  this  moming,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeking 
you  out.  I  am  charged  with  a  packet,  which  I  believe  will 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  your  interests.  But,"  he 
addedi  looking  round,  ''the  streets  are  no  proper  place  for 
my  communication;  parbleu,  there  are  those  about  who  hear 
whispers  through  stone  walls:  suffer  me  to  call  upon  you 
to-morrow." 

'*To-morrow!  it  is  a  day  of  great  business  with  me,  but  I 
can  possibly  spare  you  a  few  moments,  if  that  will  suffice; 
or,  on  the  day  after,  your  own  pleasure  may  be  the  sole  limit 
of  our  interview." 

^^Parbleuj  Monsieur,  you  are  very  obliging, —  very;  but  I 
will  teil  you  in  one  word  who  I  am  and  what  is  my  business. 
My  name  is  Marie  Oswald:  I  was  bom  in  France,  and  I  am 
the  half-brother  of  that  Oswald  who  drew  up  your  uncle's 
wilL" 

^Good  Heavenst"  I  exclaimed;  '4s  it  possible  that  you 
know  anything  of  that  affair?" 

''Hush  —  yes,  all!  my  poor  brother  is  just  dead;  and,  in  a 
word,  I  am  charged  with  a  packet  given  me  by  him  on  his 
death-bed.    Now,  will  you  see  me  if  I  bring  it  to-morrow?  " 

"Certainly;  can  I  not  see  you  to-night?" 

"To-night? — No,  not  well;  parhleu!  I  want  a  little  con- 
sideration  as  to  the  reward  due  to  me  for  my  eminent  Services 
to  your  lordship.     No:  let  it  be  to-morrow." 

"  Welll  at  what  hour?    I  fear  it  must  be  in  the  evening," 

"Seven,  s'il  vous platt,  Monsieur." 

"Enoughl  beitso." 

And  Mr.  Marie  Oswald,  who  seemed,  during  the  whole  of 
this  Short  Conference,  to  have  been  under  some  great  appre- 
hension  of  being  seen  or  overheard,  bowed,  and  vanished  in 
an  instant,  leaving  my  mind  in  a  most  motley  State  of  inco* 
herenty  unsatisfactory,  yet  sanguine  conjecture. 
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CH AFTER  Vn. 

THB  EVENTS  OF  A  SINGLE  NIGHT.  —  MOMENTS  MAKE  THE  HITBS 

IN  WHICH   YEABS  ABE  COLOUBED. 

Men  of  the  old  age!  what  wonder  that  in  the  fondness  of  a 
dim  faith,  and  in  the  vague  guesses  which,  from  the  frail  ark 
of  reason,  we  send  to  hover  over  a  dark  and  unfathomable 
abyssy — what  wonder  that  ye  should  have  wasted  hope  and 
lif e  in  striving  to  penetrate  the  future  I  What  wonder  that 
ye  should  have  given  a  language  to  the  stars,  and  to  the 
night  a  spell,  and  gleaned  from  the  uneomprehended  earth 
an  answer  to  the  enigmas  of  Fate !  We  are  like  the  sleepers 
who,  Walking  under  the  influence  of  a  dream,  wander  by  the 
verge  of  a  preeipice,  while,  in  their  own  deluded  vision,  they 
perchance  believe  themselves  surrounded  by  bowers  of  roses, 
and  accompanied  by  those  they  love.  Or,  rather  like  the 
blind  man,  who  can  retrace  every  step  of  the  path  he  has  once 
trodden,  but  who  can  guess  not  a  Single  inch  of  that  which 
he  has  not  yet  travelled,  our  Reason  can  re-guide  us  over  the 
roads  of  past  experience  with  a  sure  and  unerring  wisdom, 
even  while  it  recoils,  baffled  and  bewildered,  before  the  black- 
ness  of  the  very  moment  whose  boundaries  we  are  about  to 
enter. 

The  few  friends  I  had  invited  to  my  wedding  were  still 
with  me,  when  one  of  my  servants,  not  Desmarais,  informed 
me  that  Mr.  Oswald  waited  for  me.     I  went  out  to  him. 

"  Parbleu  /  "  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  I  perceive  it  is  a 
joyous  time  with  you,  and  I  don't  wonder  you  can  only  spare 
me  a  few  moments." 

The  estates  of  Devereux  were  not  to  be  risked  for  a  trifle, 
but  I  thought  Mr.  Marie  Oswald  exceedingly  impertinent. 
"Sir,"  said  I,  very  gravely,  "pray  be  seated;  and  now  to 
business.     In  the  first  place  may  I  ask  to  whom  I  am  be- 
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holden  for  sending  you  with  that  letter  you  gave  me  at  Dey- 
ereux  Court?  and,  secondly,  what  that  letter  contained?  for 
I  never  read  it." 

"Sir,"  answered  the  man,  "the  history  of  the  letter  is  per- 
fectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  will,  and  the  former  (to  dis- 
cuss  the  least  important  first)  is  briefly  this.  Tou  have 
heard,  sir,  of  the  quarreis  between  Jesuit  and  Jansenist?  " 

"Ihave." 

"Well  —  but  first,  Count,  let  me  speak  of  myself.  There 
were  three  young  men  of  the  same  age,  bom  in  the  same  vil- 
lage  in  France,  of  obscure  birth  eaeh,  and  each  desirous  of 
getting  on  in  the  world.  Two  were  deueed  clever  fellows, 
the  third,  nothing  particular.  One  of  the  two  at  present  shall 
be  nameless;  the  third,  ^who  was  nothing  particular'  (in  his 
own  opinion,  at  least,  though  his  friends  may  think  differ- 
ently),  was  Marie  Oswald.  We  soon  separated:  I  went  to 
Paris,  was  employed  in  different  occux>ations,  and  at  last  be- 
came  secretary,  and  (why  should  I  disavow  it?)  valet  to  a 
lady  of  quality  and  a  violent  politician.  She  was  a  furious 
Jansenist;  of  course  I  adopted  her  opinions.  About  this 
time,  there  was  much  talk  among  the  Jesuits  of  the  great 
genius  and  deep  leaming  of  a  young  member  of  the  order,— 
Julian  Montreuil.  Though  not  residing  in  the  country,  he 
had  sent  one  or  two  books  to  France,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished  and  had  created  a  great  Sensation.  Well,  Sir,  my  mia- 
tress  was  the  greatest  intriguante  of  her  party :  she  was  very 
rieh,  and  tolerably  liberal;  and,  among  other  packets  of 
which  a  messenger  from  England  was  earefuUy  robbed,  be* 
tween  Calais  and  Abbeville  (you  understand  me,  sir,  carefutly 
robbed,  parhleu !  I  wish  I  were  robbed  in  the  same  manner 
every  day  in  my  lifel),  was  one  from  the  said  Julian  Monr 
treuil  to  a  political  friend  of  his.  Among  other  letters  in  this 
packet  —  all  of  importance  —  was  one  descriptive  of  the  Eng- 
lish  family  with  whom  he  resided.  It  hit  them  all,  I  am 
told,  off  to  a  hair;  and  it  described,  in  particular,  one,  the 
supposed  inheritor  of  the  estates,  a  certain  Morton,  Count 
Devereux.  Since  you  say  you  did  not  read  the  letter,  I  spare 
your  blushes,  Sir,  and  I  don't  dwell  upon  what  he  said  of 
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yoar  talent,  energy,  ambitioiii  etc.  I  Tfill  only  teil  3roa  that 
he  dilated  far  more  upon  yonr  prospeots  than  yonr  powers; 
and  that  he  expressly  stated  what  was  his  objeet  in  staying 
m  your  family  and  coltivating  your  friendshipi — he  expressly 
stated  that  30,000/.  a  year  woold  be  particidarly  servioeable 
to  a  certain  political  cause  which  he  had  strongly  at  heart." 

"I  understand  you,"  said  I,  "the  Chevalier's?" 

"Exactly.  'This  sponge,'  said  Montreuil,  I  remember 
the  very  phrase, —  'this  sponge  will  be  well  filled,  and  I  am 
handling  it  softly  now  in  order  to  squeeze  its  Juices  hereafter 
according  to  the  uses  of  the  party  we  have  so  strongly  at 
heart.'" 

^'It  was  not  a  metaphor  very  flattering  to  my  understand- 
ing,"  said  I. 

**  True,  Sir.  Well,  as  soon  as  my  mistress  leamed  this  she 
remembered  that  your  father,  the  Marshai,  had  been  one  of 
her  plus  ehers  amis;  in  a  word,  if  scandal  says  true,  he  had 
been  the  eher  ami,  However,  she  was  instantly  resoWed  to 
open  your  eyes,  and  ruin  the  maudit  Jesuite:  she  enclosed 
the  letter  in  an  envelope  and  sent  me  to  England  with  it.  I 
came,  I  gave  it  you,  and  I  discovered,  in  that  moment,  when 
the  Abb^  entered,  that  this  Julian  Montreuil  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance  of  my  own, —  was  one  of  the  two  young  men  who 
I  told  you  wäre  such  denced  clever  fellows.  Like  many  other 
adventurers,  he  had  changed  his  name  on  entering  the  world 
tmd  I  had  never  tili  now  suspected  that  Julian  Montreidl 
was  Bertrand  Collinot.  Well,  when  I  saw  what  I  had  done, 
I  was  exceedingly  sorry,  for  I  had  liked  my  companion  well 
enough  not  to  wish  to  hurt  him;  besides,  I  was  a  little  afraid 
of  him.  I  took  horse,  and  went  about  some  other  business  I 
kad  to  execute,  nor  did  I  visit  that  part  of  the  country  again, 
tili  a  week  ago  (now  I  come  to  the  other  business),  when  I 
was  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  my  half-brother  the  attor- 
ney,  peace  be  with  him  I  He  snffered  much  from  hypochon- 
dria  in  his  dying  moments, —  I  believe  it  is  the  way  with 
people  of  his  profession, — and  he  gave  me  a  sealed  packet, 
with  a  last  injunction  to  place  it  in  yonr  hands  and  your 
kands  only.    Scarce  was  he  dead —  (do  not  think  I  am  unfeel« 
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ing,  Sir,  I  had  seen  very  litüe  of  him,  and  he  was  only  my 
half-brother,  my  father  having  marriedi  for  a  second  wife,  a 
foreign  lady  who  kept  an  iim,  by  whom  he  was  blessed  with 
myself) — scarce,  I  say,  was  he  dead  when  I  hurried  up  to 
town.  Providenoe  threw  you  in  my  way,  and  you  shall  have 
the  docoment  upon  two  conditions." 

'*  Which  are,  first  to  reward  you;  secondly,  to — " 

''  To  promise  you  will  not  open  the  packet  for  seven  days." 

"Thedevill  andwhy?" 

'^I  will  teil  you  candidly :  one  of  the  papers  in  the  packet 
I  believe  to  be  my  brother's  written  confession, — nay,  I  know 
it  is, —  and  it  will  criminate  one  I  have  a  love  for,  and  who, 
I  am  resolved,  shall  have  a  chance  of  escape." 

"  Who  is  that  one?     Montreuil?  " 

''No:  I  do  not  refer  to  him;  but  I  oannot  teil  you  more.  I 
require  the  promise,  Count:  it  is  indispensable.  If  you 
don't  give  it  me,  parUeu^  you  shall  not  have  the  packet.'' 

There  was  something  so  cool,  so  confident,  and  so  impudent 
about  this  man,  that  I  did  not  well  know  whether  to  give  way 
to  laughter  or  to  indignation.  Keither,  however,  would  have 
been  politic  in  my  Situation;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  estates 
of  Devereux  were  not  to  be  risked  for  a  triäe. 

''Pray,"  said  I,  however,  with  a  shrewdness  which  I  think 
did  me  credit, —  ^pray,  Mr.  Marie  Oswald,  do  you  expect  the 
reward  before  the  packet  is  opened?  " 

''By  no  means,"  answered  the  gentleman  who  in  his  own 
opinion  was  nothing  particular;  ''by  no  means;  nor  until  you 
and  your  lawyers  are  satisfied  that  the  papers  enclosed  in  the 
packet  are  sufficient  fully  to  restore  you  to  the  heritage  of 
Devereux  Court  and  its  demesnes.^' 

There  was  something  fair  in  this;  and  as  the  only  penalty 
to  me  incurred  by  the  stipulated  condition  seemed  to  be  the 
granting  escape  to  the  criminals,  I  did  not  think  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  lose  my  cause  f  rom  the  desire  of  a  prosecution. 
Besides,  at  that  time,  I  feit  too  happy  to  be  revengeful;  and 
so,  after  a  moment's  eonsideration,  I  conceded  to  the  proposal, 
and  gaye  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  —  Mr.  Oswald  obligingly 
dispensed  with  anoath  —  that  I  would  not  open  the  packet 
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tili  the  end  of  the  seyentli  day.  Mr.  Oswald  then  drew  f orth 
a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  sondry  characters  were  inscribed, 
the  porport  of  which  was  that,  if,  throngh  the  papers  giTen 
me  by  Marie  Oswald,  my  lawyers  were  convinced  that  I  oonld 
become  master  of  my  uncle's  property,  now  enjoyed  by  (Jer- 
ald  Devereuz,  I  should  bestow  on  the  said  Marie  5000/. :  half 
on  obtaining  this  legal  opinion,  half  on  obtaining  possession 
of  the  property.  I  could  not  resist  a  smile  when  I  observed 
that  the  word  of  a  gentleman  was  enough  snrety  for  the 
safety  of  the  man  he  had  a  love  for,  bat  that  Mr.  Oswald  re- 
quired  a  written  bond  for  the  safety  of  his  reward.  One  is 
ready  enough  to  trust  one's  friends  to  the  conscience  of  an- 
other,  bat  as  long  as  a  law  can  be  had  instead,  one  is  rarely 
so  credulous  in  respect  to  one's  money. 

"The  reward  shall  be  doubled  if  I  succeed,"  said  I,  signing 
the  paper;  and  Oswald  then  produced  a  packet,  on  which  was 
writ,  in  a  trembling  band, —  "For  Count  Morton  Devereux, 
— private,— and  with  haste."  As  soon  as  he  had  given  me 
this  precious  Charge,  and  reminded  me  again  of  my  promise, 
Oswald  withdrew.  I  placed  the  packet  in  my  bosom,  and 
retomed  to  my  guests. 

Never  had  my  spirit  been  so  light  as  it  was  that  evening. 
Indeed  the  good  people  I  had  assembled  thought  matrimony 
never  made  a  man  so  little  serions  before.  They  did  not  how- 
ever  stay  long,  and  the  moment  they  were  gone  I  hastened  to 
my  own  sleeping  apartment  to  secnre  the  treasnre  I  had  ac- 
quired. A  small  escritoire  stood  in  this  room,  and  in  it  I  was 
accustomed  to  keep  whatever  I  considered  most  precious. 
With  many  a  wistful  look  and  murmur  at  my  promise,  I  con- 
signed  the  packet  to  one  of  the  drawers  of  this  escritoire.  As  I 
was  locking  the  drawer,  the  sweet  voice  of  Desmarais  accosted 
me,  Would  Monsieur,  he  asked,  suffer  him  to  visit  a  friend 
that  evening,  in  order  to  celebrate  so  joyful  an  event  in  Mon- 
sieur's  destiny?  It  was  not  often  that  he  was  addicted  to 
vulgär  merriment,  but  on  such  an  occasion  he  owned  that  he 
was  tempted  to  transgress  his  customary  habits,  and  he  feit 
that  Monsieur,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  would  feel  offended 
if  his  servant,  within  Monsieur's  own  house,  suffered  joy  to 
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pass  the  limits  of  discretioiii  and  enter  the  confines  of  noise 
and  inebriety,  especially  as  Monsieur  had  so  positively  inter- 
dicted  all  outward  sign  of  extra  hilarity.  He  implored  mille 
pardons  for  the  presomption  of  his  request. 

^'It  is  made  with  your  usual  discretion;  there  are  fiyet 
guineas  for  you:  go  and  get  drunk  with  your  friend,  and  be 
merry  instead  of  wise.  But,  teil  me,  is  it  not  beneath  a  phi-. 
losopher  to  be  moved  by  anything,  especially  anything  that 
occurs  to  another, —  much  less  to  get  drunk  upon  it?" 

''Pardon  me,  Monsieur,"  answered  Desmarais,  bowing  te 
the  ground:  ''one  ought  to  get  drunk  sometimes,  because  the 
next  morning  one  is  sure  to  be  thoughtful;  and,  moreover, 
the  practical  philosopher  ought  to  indulge  every  emotion,  in 
Order  to  judge  how  that  emotion  would  affect  another;  at 
least,  this  is  my  opinion." 

"Well,  go." 

"My  most  grateful  thanks  be  with  Monsieur;  Monsieur's 
nightly  toilet  is  entirely  prepared." 

And  away  went  Desmarais,  with  the  light,  yet  slow,  step 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  combine  elegance  with 
dignity. 

I  now  passed  into  the  room  I  had  prepared  for  Isora's 
hoiidoir.  I  f ound  her  leaning  by  the  window,  and  I  perceived 
that  she  had  been  in  tears.  As  I  paused  to  contemplate  her 
figure  so  touchingly,  yet  so  unconsciously  moumful  in  its 
beautiful  and  still  posture,  a  more  joyous  Sensation  than  was 
wont  to  mingle  with  my  tendemess  for  her  swelled  at  my 
heart.  "Yes,"  thought  I,  "you  are  no  longer  the  solitaxy 
exile,  or  the  persecuted  daughter  of  a  noble  but  ruined  race; 
you  are  not  even  the  bride  of  a  man  who  must  seek  in  foreign 
climes,  through  danger  and  through  hardship,  to  repair  a 
broken  fortune  and  establish  an  adventurer's  namet  At  last 
the  clouds  have  roUed  from  the  bright  star  of  your  fate: 
wealth,  and  pomp,  and  all  that  awaits  the  haughtiest  of  Eng- 
land's  matrons  shall  be  yours."  And  at  these  thoughts  For- 
tune seemed  to  me  a  gift  a  thousand  times  more  precious  than 
—  much  as  my  luxuries  prized  it  —  it  had  ever  seemed  to  me 
before. 
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again  quit  this  duU  city  with  its  gloomy  walls  and  its  heary 
air.  A  voioe  within  me  seems  to  say,  'Behold  from  this  very 
Window  the  boundaries  of  your  living  wanderings ! ' " 

Isora's  words  f roze  all  my  preyious  ezaltation.  ^*  It  is  in 
yain,"  said  I,  after  chiding  her  for  her  despondency,  ''it  is  im 
vain  to  teil  me  that  you  have  for  this  gloomy  notion  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  a  yague  presentiment.  It  is  time  now 
that  I  should  press  you  to  a  greater  confidence  upon  all  points 
consistent  with  your  oath  to  our  mutual  enemy  than  you  have 
hitherto  given  me.  Speak,  dearest,  have  you  not  some  yet 
unrevealed  causes  for  alarm?" 

It  was  but  for  a  moment  that  Isora  hesitated  before  she  an- 
swered  with  that  quick  tone  which  indicates  that  we  foroe 
words  against  the  will. 

''  Yesy  Morton,  I  will  teil  you  now,  though  I  would  not  be- 
fore the  event  of  this  day.  On  the  last  day  tliat  I  saw  that 
fearful  man,  he  said,  *I  warn  you,  Isora  d'Alvarez,  that  my 
love  is  far  fiercer  tlian  hatred ;  I  warn  you  that  your  bridals 
with  Morton  Devereux  shall  be  stained  with  blood.  Become 
his  wife,  and  you  perish!  Yea,  though  I  suifcr  hell's  tortures 
forever  and  forever  from  that  hour,  my  own  band  shall 
strike  you  to  the  heart ! '  Morton,  these  words  have  thrilled 
through  me  again  and  again,  as  if  again  they  were  breathed  in 
my  very  ear ;  and  I  have  of ten  started  at  night  and  thought 
the  very  knife  glittered  at  my  breast.  So  long  as  our  wedding 
was  coneealed,  and  concealed  so  closely,  I  was  enabled  to 
qniet  my  foars  tili  they  scarcely  seemed  to  exist.  But  when 
our  nuptials  were  to  be  made  public,  when  I  knew  that  they 
were  to  reaoh  the  ears  of  that  fierce  and  unaccountable  being, 
I  thought  I  heard  my  doom  pronounced.  This,  mine  own 
love,  must  excuse  your  Isora,  if  she  seemed  ungrateful  for 
your  gonerous  eagemess  to  announce  our  union.  And  per- 
haps  she  would  not  have  acced'^d  to  it  so  easily  as  she  has 
done  were  it  not  that,  in  the  first  place,  she  feit  it  was  be- 
neath  yonr  wife  to  suffer  any  terror  so  purely  selfish  to  make 
h^r  shrink  from  the  proud  happiness  of  being  yours  in  the 
liffht  of  day;  and  if  she  had  not  feit  [here  Isora  hid  her 
blushing  face  in  my  bosom]  that  she  was  fated  to  give  birtk 
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to  another,  and  ihat  the  azmouncement  of  our  wedded  love 
had  become  necessarj  to  your  honour  as  to  mine!" 

Though  I  was  in  reality  awed  even  to  terror  by  leaming 
from  Isora's  lip  so  just  a  cause  for  her  forebodings, — though 
I  shuddered  with  a  horror  surpassing  even  my  wrath,  when  I 
heard  a  threat  so  breathing  of  deadly  and  determined  pas- 
sions, — yet  I  concealed  my  emotions,  and  only  thought  of 
cheering  and  comforting  Isora.  I  represented  to  her  how 
guarded  and  vigilant  should  ever  henceforth  be  the  protection 
of  her  husband;  that  nothing  should  again  separate  him  from 
her  side;  that  the  extreme  malice  and  fierce  persecution  of 
this  man  were  sufficient  even  to  absolve  her  conscience  from 
the  oath  of  concealment  she  had  taken;  that  I  would  procure 
from  the  sacred  head  of  our  Church  her  own  absolution  from 
that  Yow;  that  the  moment  concealment  was  over,  I  could 
take  Steps  to  prevent  the  execution  of  my  rival's  threats; 
thaty  however  near  to  me  he  might  be  in  blood,  no  conse- 
quences  arising  from  a  dispute  between  us  could  be  so  dread- 
ful  as  the  least  evil  to  Isora;  and  moreover,  to  appease  her 
fears,  that  I  would  solemnly  promise  he  should  never  sustain 
personal  assault  or  härm  from  my  hand;  in  short,  I  said  all 
that  my  anxiety  could  dictate,  and  at  last  I  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing  her  fears,  and  she  smiled  as  brightly  as  the  first  time  I 
had  Seen  her  in  the  little  cottage  of  her  father.  She  seemed, 
however,  averse  to  an  absolution  from  her  oath,  for  she  was 
especially  scrupulous  as  to  the  sanctity  of  those  religious  ob- 
ligations;  but  I  secretly  resolved  that  her  safety  absolutely 
required  it,  and  that  at  all  events  I  would  procure  absolution 
from  my  own  promise  to  her. 

At  last  Isora,  tuming  from  that  topic,  so  darkly  interest- 
ing,  pointed  to  the  heavens,  which,  with  their  thousand  eyes 
of  light,  looked  down  upon  us.  "Teil  me,  love,"  said  she, 
playfully,  as  her  arm  embraced  me  yet  more  closely,  "if, 
among  yonder  stars  we  could  choose  a  home,  which  should  we 
select?  " 

I  pointed  to  one  which  lay  to  the  left  of  the  moon,  and 
which,  though  not  larger,  seemed  to  burn  with  an  intenser 
lustre  than  the  rest.     Since  that  night  it  has  ever  been  to  me 
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a  fountain  of  deep  and  passionate  thought,  a  well  wherein 
fears  and  hopes  are  buried,  a  mirror  in  whichi  in  stormy 
times,  I  have  fancied  to  read  my  destiny,  and  to  find  some 
mysterious  omen  of  my  intended  deeds^  a  haven  which  I  be- 
lieve  others  have  reached  before  me,  and  a  home  immortal  and 
unchanging,  where,  when  my  wearied  and  fettered  soul  is 
escaped,  as  a  bird,  it  shall  flee  away,  and  have  its  rest  at 
last. 

''  What  think  you  of  my  choice?  '^  said  I.  Isora  looked  up- 
ward,  but  did  not  answer;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  her  (while 
the  pale  light  of  heaven  streamed  quietly  upon  her  face)  with 
her  dark  eyes,  where  the  tear  yet  lingered,  though  rather  to 
soften  than  to  dim;  with  her  noble,  yet  tender  features,  over 
which  hung  a  melancholy  calm;  with  her  lips  apart,  and  her 
rieh  locks  wreathing  over  her  marble  brow,  and  contrasted  by 
a  Single  white  rose  (that  rose  I  have  now  —  I  would  not  lose 
one  withered  leaf  of  it  for  a  kingdom!), —  her  beauty  never 
seemed  to  me  of  so  rare  an  order,  nor  did  my  sool  ever  yeam 
towards  her  with  so  deep  a  love. 

It  was  past  midnight.  All  was  hushed  in  our  bridal  Cham- 
ber. The  Single  lamp,  which  hung  above,  bumed  still  and 
clear;  and  through  the  half-closed  curtains  of  the  window,  the 
moonlight  looked  in  upon  our  couch|  quiet  and  pure  and  holy, 
as  if  it  were  charged  with  blessings. 

''Hush!"  Said  Isora,  gently;  ''do  you  not  hear  a  noise 
below?" 

"Not  a  breath,"  said  I;  "I  hear  not  a  breath,  save  yours." 

"Itwas  my  fancy,  thenl''  said  Isora,  "and  it  has  ceased 
now; "  and  she  clung  closer  to  my  breast  and  feil  asleep.  I 
looked  on  her  peaceful  and  childish  countenancei  with  that 
concentrated  and  füll  delight  with  which  we  clasp  all  that 
the  universe  holds  dear  to  us,  and  feel  as  if  the  universe  held 
nought  beside, — and  thus  sleep  also  orept  upon  me. 

I  awoke  suddenly;  I  feit  Isora  trembling  palpably  by  my 
side.  Before  I  could  speak  to  her,  I  saw  Standing  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  bed,  a  man  wrapped  in  a  long  dark  cloak 
and  masked ;  but  his  eyes  shone  through  the  mask,  and  they 
glared  füll  upon  me.     He  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
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perfectly  motionless;  bat  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  beföre 
the  escritoire  in  which  I  had  locked  the  important  packet, 
stood  another  man,  also  masked,  and  wrapped  in  a  disgaising 
doak  of  similar  hue  and  fashion.  This  man,  as  if  alarmed, 
tumed  suddenly,  and  I  peroeived  then  tbat  the  escritoire  was 
already  opened,  and  that  the  packet  was  in  his  hand.  I  tore 
myself  from  Isora's  clasp  —  I  stretched  my  hand  to  the  table 
by  my  bedside,  upon  which  I  had  left  my  sword, —  it  was 
gonet  No  matter!  I  was  young,  strong,  fierce,  and  the 
stake  at  hazard  was  great.  I  sprang  from  the  bed,  I  precip- 
itated  myself  upon  the  man  who  held  the  x>acket.  With  one 
hand  I  grasped  at  the  important  document,  with  the  other  I 
strove  to  tear  the  mask  from  the  robber's  face.  He  endeay- 
oured  rather  to  shake  me  off  than  to  attack  me;  and  it  was  not 
tili  I  had  nearly  succeeded  in  unmasking  him  that  he  drew 
forth  a  Short  poniard,  and  stabbed  me  in  the  side.  The  blow, 
which  seemed  purposely  aimed  to  save  a  mortal  part,  stag- 
gered  me,  but  only  for  an  instant.  I  renewed  my  grip  at  the 
packet  —  I  tore  it  from  the  robber's  hand,  and  coUecting  my 
strength,  now  fast  ebbing  away,  for  one  effort,  I  bore  my 
assailant  to  the  ground,  and  feil  struggling  with  him. 

But  my  blood  flowed  fast  from  my  wound,  and  my  antag- 
onist,  if  less  sinewy  than  myself,  had  greatly  the  advantage 
in  weight  and  size.  Now  for  one  moment  I  was  uppermost, 
but  in  the  next  his  knee  was  upon  my  ehest,  and  his  blade 
gleamed  on  high  in  the  pale  light  of  the  lamp  and  moon.  I 
thought  I  beheld  my  death:  would  to  God  that  I  hadi  With 
a  Piercing  cry,  Isora  sprang  from  the  bed,  flung  herseif  before 
the  lifted  blade  of  the  robber,  and  arrested  his  arm.  This 
man  had,  in  the  whole  contest,  acted  with  a  Singular  forbear- 
ance,  he  did  so  now:  he  paused  for  a  moment  and  dropped 
his  hand.  Hitherto  the  other  man  had  not  stirred  from  his 
mute  Position ;  he  now  moved  one  step  towards  us,  brandish- 
ing  a  x)oniard  like  his  comrade's.  Isora  raised  her  hand  sup- 
plicatingly  towards  him,  and  cried  out,  "Spare  him,  spare 
him!  Oh,  mercy,  mercyl"  With  one  stride  the  murderer 
was  by  my  side;  he  muttered  some  words  which  passion 
seemed  to  render  inarticulate;  and,  half  pushing  aside  his 
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comrade,  his  raised  weapon  flashed  before  mj  eyes,  now  dim 
and  reeling.  I  made  a  vain  effort  to  rise:  the  blade  de- 
scended;  Isora,  unable  to  arrest  it,  threw  herseif  before  it; 
her  blood^  her  heart's  blood  gushed  over  me;  I  saw  and  feit 
no  more. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  my  seirants  were  round  me; 
a  deep  red,  wet  stain  upon  the  sofa  on  which  I  was  laid 
brought  the  whole  scene  I  had  witnessed  again  before  me  — 
terrible  and  distinct.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  asked  for 
Isora;  a  low  murmnr  canght  my  ear:  I  tomed  and  beheld  a 
dark  form  stretched  on  the  bed,  and  sorrounded,  like  myself, 
by  gazers  and  menials;  I  tottered  towards  that  bed, —  my 
bridal  bed, — with  a  fierce  gesture  motioned  the  crowd  away; 
I  heard  my  name  breathed  audibly;  the  next  moment  I  was 
by  Isora's  side.  All  pain,  all  weakness,  all  oonsciousness  of 
my  wound,  of  my  very  seif,  were  gone:  life  seemed  ourdled 
into  a  Single  agonizing  and  fearful  thought.  I  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  hers;  and  though  there  the  film  was  gathering  dark 
and  rapidly,  I  saw,  yet  visible  and  uneonquered,  the  deep  love 
of  that  faithful  and  warm  heart  which  had  lavished  its  life 
for  mine. 

I  threw  my  arms  around  her;  I  pressed  my  Ups  wildly  to 
hers.  ''Speak — speaki "  I  eried,  and  my  blood  gushed  over 
her  with  the  effort;  " in  mercy  speaki " 

Even  in  death  and  agony,  the  gentle  being  who  had  been  as 
wax  unto  my  lightest  wish  struggled  to  obey  me.  ''  Do  not 
grieve  for  me,"  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  and  broken  voice: 
"it  is  dearer  to  die  for  you  than  to  live!** 

Those  were  her  last  words.  I  feit  her  breath  abruptly 
cease.  The  heart,  pressed  to  mine,  was  stillt  I  started  up 
in  dismay;  the  light  shone  füll  upon  her  face.  0  OodI  that 
I  should  live  to  write  that  Isora  was  —  no  more  I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A      SE-ENTBANCB     IXTO     LIFE     THBOUGH      THE      EBON      OATE^ 

AFFLICTION. 

MoxTHS  passed  away  before  my  senses  retumed  to  me.  I 
rose  from  the  bed  of  suffering  and  of  madness  calm,  coUected, 
immovable, — altered,  but  tranquil.  All  the  vigilance  of  jus- 
tice had  been  employed  to  discover  the  murderers,  but  in 
vain.  The  packet  was  gone;  and  directly  I,  who  alone  was 
able  to  do  so,  recovered  enough  to  State  the  loss  of  that  docu- 
ment,  suspicion  naturally  rested  on  Grerald,  as  on  one  whom 
that  loss  essentially  benefited.  He  came  publicly  forward  to 
anticipate  inquiry.  He  proved  that  he  had  not  stirred  from 
home  during  the  whole  week  in  which  the  event  had  occurred. 
That  seemed  likely  enough  to  others;  it  is  the  tools  that 
work,  not  the  instigator, —  the  bravo,  not  the  employer;  but 
I,  who  saw  in  him  not  only  the  robber,  but  that  fearful  rival 
who  had  long  threatened  Isora  that  my  bridals  should  be 
stained  with  blood,  was  somewhat  staggered  by  the  undenia- 
ble  proofs  of  his  absence  from  the  scene  of  that  night;  and  I 
was  still  more  bewildered  in  conjecture  by  remembering  that, 
so  fax  as  their  disguises  and  my  own  hurried  and  confused 
Observation  could  allow  me  to  judge,  the  person  of  neither 
villain,  still  less  that  of  Isora's  murderer,  corresponded  with 
the  proportions  and  height  of  Grcrald.  Still,  however,  whether 
mediately  or  immediately  —  whether  as  the  executor  or  the 
designer  —  not  a  doubt  remained  on  my  mind  that  against  his 
head  was  justice  due.     I  directed  inquiry  towards  Montreuil: 
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he  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  my  recovery;  but,  immediately 
on  bis  retum,  be  came  forward  boldly  and  at  once  to  meet 
and  even  to  court  tbe  inquiry  I  bad  instituted;  he  did  more, 
—  be  demanded  on  wbat  ground,  besides  my  own  word,  it 
rested  tbat  tbis  packet  bad  ever  been  in  my  possession;  and, 
to  my  surprise  and  perplexity,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
produce  tbe  smallest  trace  of  Mr.  Marie  Oswald.  His  balf- 
brotber,  tbe  attomey,  bad  died,  it  is  true,  just  before  tbe 
event  of  tbat  night;  and  it  was  also  true  that  be  bad  seen 
Marie  on  bis  deatb-bed;  but  no  other  corroboration  of  my 
Story  could  be  substantiated,  and  no  other  Information  of  tbe 
man  obtained;  and  the  partisans  of  Grerald  were  not  slow  in 
hinting  at  tbe  great  interest  I  bad  in  forging  a  tale  respecting 
a  will,  about  the  autbenticity  of  which  I  was  at  law. 

Tbe  robbers  bad  entered  tbe  bouse  by  a  back-door,  which 
was  found  open.  No  one  bad  perceived  their  entrance  or 
exit,  except  Desmarais,  wbo  stated  tbat  he  heard  a  cry;  tbat 
he,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  abroad,  bad  not 
been  in  bed  above  an  hour  before  he  heard  it;  tbat  be  rose 
and  burried  towards  my  room,  wbence  the  cry  came;  that  he 
met  two  men  masked  on  the  stairs;  that  he  seized  one,  wbo 
Struck  bim  in  tbe  breast  with  a  poniard,  dashed  bim  to  the 
ground,  and  escaped;  tbat  he  then  immediately  alarmed  the 
bouse,  and,  tbe  servants  accompanying  bim,  he  proceeded, 
despite  bis  wound,  to  my  apartment,  where  he  found  Isora' 
and  myself  bleeding  and  lifeless,  with  the  escritoire  broken 
open. 

Tbe  only  contradiction  to  tbis  tale  was,  that  tbe  officers  of 
justice  found  tbe  escritoire  not  broken  open,  but  unlocked; 
and  yet  tbe  key  which  belonged  to  it  was  found  in  a  pocket- 
book  in  my  clotbes,  where  Desmarais  said,  rigbtly,  I  always 
kept  it.  How,  then,  bad  tbe  escritoire  been  unlocked?  it 
was  supposed  by  tbe  master-keys  peculiar  to  experienced 
burglars;  tbis  diverted  suspicion  into  a  new  Channel,  and  it 
was  suggested  tbat  tbe  robbery  and  the  murder  bad  really 
been  committed  by  common  housebreakers.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered  tbat  a  large  purse  of  gold,  and  a  diamond  cross,  which 
tbe  escritoire  contained,  were  gone.     And  a  few  articles  of 
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omamental  htJotUerte  which  I  had  retained  from  the  wieek  of 
my  former  profasion  in  such  baubles,  and  which  were  kept  in 
a  room  below  stairs,  were  also  missing.     The  circomstances 
immediately  confirmed  the  opinion  of  thoee  who  threw  the 
gailt  upon  vulgär  and  mercenary  villainsi  and  a  veiy  proba* 
ble  and  plausible  supposition  was  built  on  this  hypothesis. 
Might  not  this  Oswald,  at  best  an  adventurer  with  an  indiffer- 
ent reputation,  have  forged  this  story  of  the  packet  in  order 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  house,  and  reconnoitrOi  during 
the  oonfusion  of  a  wedding,  in  what  places  the  most  portable 
articles  of  value  were  stowed?    A  thousand  opportunities,  in 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  house-doors,  would  have  al- 
lowed  an  ingenious  villain  to  glide  in;  nay,  he  might  have 
secreted  himself  in  my  own  room,  and  seen  the  place  where  I 
had  put  the  packet:  certain  would  he  then  be  that  I  had  se- 
lected  f or  the  repository  of  a  document  I  believed  so  important 
that  place  where  all  that  I  most  valued  was  secured;  and  hence 
he  would  naturally  resolve  to  break  open  the  escritoire,  above 
all  other  places,  which,  to  an  uninformed  robber,  might  have 
seemed  not  only  less  exposed  to  danger,  but  equally  likely  to 
oontain  articles  of  value.     The  same  confusion  which  enabled 
him  to  enter  and  conceal  himself  would  have  also  enabled  him 
to  withdraw  and  introduce  his  accomplice.     This  notion  was 
rendered  probable  by  his  insisting  so  strongly  on  my  not  open- 
ing the  packet  within  a  certain  time;  had  I  opened  it  immedi- 
ately, I  might  have  perceived  that  a  deceit  had  been  practised, 
and  not  have  hoarded  it  in  that  place  of  security  which  it  was 
the  villain's  object  to  discover.     Hence,  too,  in  opening  the 
escritoire,  he  would  naturally  retake  the  packet  (which  other 
plunderers  might  not  have  cared  to  steal),  as  well  as  things 
of  more  real  price, — naturally  retake  it,  in  order  that  his 
previous  imposition  might  not  be  detected,  and  that  suspicion 
might  be  cast  upon  those  who  would  appear  to  have  an  inter- 
est  in  stealing  a  packet  which  I  believed  to  be  so  inestimably 
important, 

What  gave  a  still  greater  colour  to  this  supposition  was  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  servants  had  seen  Oswald  leave  the 
house,  though  many  had  seen  him  enter.    And  what  put  his 
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guilt  beyond  a  doubt  in  the  opinion  of  manj,  was  liis  sudden 
and  mysterious  disappearance.  To  my  mindy  all  these  cir- 
oumstances  were  not  conclusire.  Both  the  men  seemed  taller 
than  Oswald;  and  I  knew  that  that  confusion  whioh  was  so 
much  insisted  upon,  had  not — thanks  to  my  singolar  fastidi- 
oosness  in  those  matters — ezisted.  I  was  also  perfectly  con- 
vinced  that  Oswald  could  not  have  been  hidden  in  my  room 
while  I  locked  up  the  packet;  and  there  was  something  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  murderer  utterly  unlike  that  of  a  com- 
mon robber  actuated  by  common  motires. 

All  these  opposing  arguments  were,  howeyer,  of  a  nature 
to  be  deemed  nugatory  by  the  world;  and  on  the  only  one  of 
any  importance  in  their  estimation,  namely,  the  height  of 
Oswald  being  different  from  that  of  the  robbers^  it  was  cer- 
tainly  very  probable  that,  in  a  scene  so  dreadf ul,  so  brief,  so 
confused,  I  should  easily  be  mistaken.  Having  therefore 
onee  flowed  in  this  direction,  pnblic  opinion  soon  settled  into 
the  füll  conviction  that  Oswald  was  the  real  criminal,  and 
against  Oswald  was  the  whole  strength  of  inquiry  ultimately, 
but  still  vainly,  bent.  Some  few,  it  is  true,  of  that  kind 
class  who  love  family  mysteries,  and  will  not  easily  forego 
the  notion  of  a  brother's  guilt  for  that  of  a  mere  vulgär  house- 
breaker,  still  shook  their  heads  and  talked  of  Grerald;  but  the 
suspicion  was  vague  and  partial,  and  it  was  only  in  the  dose 
gossip  of  private  circles  that  it  was  audibly  vented* 

I  had  formed  an  opinion  by  no  means  ^vourable  to  the  in- 
nocenoe  of  Mr.  Jean  Desmarais;  and  I  took  especial  care  that 
the  Kecessitarian,  who  would  only  have  thought  robbery  and 
murder  pieces  of  ill-luek,  should  undergo  a  most  rigorous 
examination.  I  remembered  that  he  had  seen  me  put  the 
packet  into  the  escritoire;  and  this  oircumstance  was  alone 
sufHcient  to  arouse  my  suspicion.  Desmarais  bared  his  breast 
gracefully  to  the  magistrate.  "Would  a  man,  Sir,"  he  said, 
'^a  man  of  my  youth,  suffer  such  a  scar  as  that,  if  he  could 
help  it?"  The  magistrate  laughed:  frivolity  is  often  a 
rogue's  best  policy,  if  he  did  but  know  it.  One  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  think  a  ooxcomb  can  commit  robbery  and  murder. 
Howbeit  Desmarais  came  off  triumphanüy;  and  immediately 
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after  this  exammation,  which  had  been  his  seoond  one, 
and  instigated  solely  at  mj  desire,  he  came  to  me  with  a 
blosh  of  yirtuoos  Indignation  on  his  thin  cheeks.  ''He  did 
not  presiune/'  he  said,  with  a  bow  profounder  than  ever, 
"to  find  fault  with  Monsieur  le  Ck)mte;  it  was  his  fate  to 
be  the  victim  of  ungrateful  suspicion:  but  philosophical 
tnitbs  could  not  always  conquer  the  feelings  of  the  man, 
and  he  came  to  request  his  dismissal."  I  gave  it  him  with 
pleasure. 

I  must  now  state  mj  own  feelings  on  the  matter;  but  I 
shall  do  so  briefly.  In  my  own  mind,  I  repeat,  I  was  ,fully 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Gerald  was  the  real  and 
the  head  criminal ;  and  thrice  did  I  resolve  to  repair  to  Dev- 
ereux  Court,  where  he  still  resided,  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  to 
reproach  him  with  his  guilt,  and  at  the  sword's  point  in 
deadly  combat  to  seek  its  earthly  expiation.  I  spare  the 
reader  a  narration  of  the  terrible  struggles  which  nature,  con- 
science,  all  scruples  and  prepossessions  of  education  and  of 
blood,  held  with  this  resolution,  the  unholiness  of  which  I 
endeavoured  to  clothe  with  the  name  of  justice  to  Isora.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  this  resolution  I  forewent  at  last;  and  I  did 
so  more  from  a  feeling  that,  despite  my  own  conviction  of 
Gerald's  guilt,  one  rational  doubt  rested  upon  the  circum- 
stance  that  che  murderer  seemed  to  my  eyes  of  an  inferior 
height  to  Gerald,  and  that  the  person  whom  I  had  pursued  on 
the  night  I  had  received  that  wound  which  brought  Isora  to 
my  bedside,  and  who,  it  was  natural  to  believe,  was  my  rival, 
appeared  to  me  not  only  also  slighter  and  shorter  than  Geraldi 
but  of  a  size  that  seemed  to  tally  with  the  murderer's, 

This  solitary  circumstance,  which  contradicted  my  other 
impressions,  was,  I  say,  more  effectual  in  making  me  dismiss 
the  thought  of  personal  revenge  on  Gerald  than  the  motives 
which  yirtue  and  religion  should  have  dictated.  The  deep 
desire  of  vengeance  is  the  calmest  of  all  the  passions,  and  it 
is  the  one  which  most  demands  certainty  to  the  reason,  before 
it  releases  its  emotions  and  obeys  their  dictates.  The  blow 
which  was  to  do  justice  to  Isora  I  had  resolved  should  not  be 
dealt  tili  I  had  obtained  the  most  utter  certainty  that  it  feil 
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upon  the  true  criminal.  And  thos,  though  I  oherislied 
through  all  time  and  through  all  change  the  buming  wish  for 
retribution,  I  was  doomed  to  cherish  it  in  secret,  and  not  for 
years  and  years  to  behold  a  hope  of  attaining  it.  Once  only 
I  yented  my  feelings  upon  Gerald.  I  could  not  rest  or  sleep 
er  execute  the  world's  objects  tili  I  had  done  so;  bat  when 
they  were  thus  onoe  yented;  methought  I  could  wait  the  will 
of  time  with  a  more  settled  patience^  and  I  re-entered  upon 
the  common  career  of  lifo  more  extemally  fitted  to  fulfil  its 
duties  and  its  aims. 

That  Single  indulgence  of  emotion  foUowed  immediately 
after  my  resolution  of  not  f orcing  Grerald  into  bodily  contest. 
I  left  my  sword,  lest  I  might  be  tempted  to  forget  my  deter- 
mination.  I  rode  to  Deyereux  Court;  I  entered  Gterald's 
Chamber,  while  my  horse  stood  unstalled  at  the  gate.  I  said 
but  few  words,  but  each  word  was  a  yolume.  I  told  him  to 
enjoy  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  by  fraud,  and  the  con- 
science  he  had  stained  with  murder.  ''Enjoy  them  while  you 
may/'  I  said,  ''but  know  that  sooner  or  later  shall  oome  a 
day  when  the  blood  that  cries  from  earth  shall  be  heard  in 
Heayen, —  and  your  blood  shall  appease  it.  Know,  if  I  seem 
to  disobey  the  yoice  at  my  heart,  I  hear  it  night  and  day; 
and  I  only  liye  to  fulfil  at  one  time  its  commands.'^ 

I  left  him  stunned  and  horror-stricken.  I  flung  myself  on 
my  horse,  and  cast  not  a  look  behind  as  I  rode  from  the  tow- 
ers  and  domains  of  which  I  had  been  despoiled.  Neyer  from 
that  time  would  I  trust  myself  to  meet  or  see  the  despoiler. 
Once,  directly  after  I  had  thus  brayed  him  in  his  usurped 
hall,  he  wrote  to  me.  I  returned  the  letter  unopened.  Enough 
of  this :  the  reader  will  now  perceiye  what  was  the  real  nature 
of  my  feelings  of  reyenge;  and  will  appreciate  the  reasons 
which  throughout  this  history  will  cause  me  never  or  rarely 
to  recur  to  those  feelings  agaln,  until  at  least  he  will  per- 
ceive  a  just  hope  of  their  consummation. 

I  went  with  a  quiet  air  and  a  set  brow  into  the  world.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  political  excitement.  Though  my  creed 
forbade  me  the  open  Senate,  it  could  not  depriye  me  of  the 
yeiled  intrigue.     St.  John  found  ample  employment  for  my 

16 
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ambition;  and  I  entered  into  the  toils  and  objects  of  my  lace 
with  a  seeming  avidity  more  eager  and  engrossing  than  their 
own.  In  what  ensues,  you  will  perceive  a  great  change  in 
the  character  of  my  memoirs.  Hitherto,  I  chiefly  poitrayed 
to  you  myself.  I  bared  open  to  you  my  heart  and  temper, — 
my  passions,  and  the  thoughts  which  belong  to  our  passions. 
I  shall  now  rather  bring  bef ore  you  the  natures  and  the  minds 
of  others.  The  lover  and  the  dreamer  are  no  morel  The 
satiristand  the  observer;  the  derider  of  human  foUieSi  par- 
ticipating  while  he  derides;  the  worldly  and  keen  actor  in  the 
human  drama, — these  are  what  the  district  of  my  history  on 
which  you  enter  will  portray  me.  From  whatever  pangs  to 
me  the  change  may  have  been  wrought,  you  will  be  the  gainer 
by  that  change.  The  gaudy  dissipation  of  courts;  the  yicissi- 
tudes  and  the  yanities  of  those  who  haunt  them;  the  glitter- 
ing  jest  and  the  light  strain;  the  passing  irony  or  the  dose 
reflection;  the  characters  of  the  great;  the  colloquies  of  wit, 
— these  are  what  delight  the  temper,  and  amuse  the  leisnre 
more  than  the  solemn  narrative  of  fated  love.  As  the  mon- 
ster  of  the  Nile  is  found  beneath  the  sunniest  banks  and  in 
the  most  freshening  wave,  the  stream  may  seem  to  wander 
on  in  melody  and  mirth,  — the  ripple  and  the  beam;  but  who 
shall  teil  what  lurks,  dark;  and  fearful,  and  ever  vigilant, 
belowl 


CHAPTER  II. 

AMBITIOUS   PBOJECTS. 


It  is  not  my  Intention  to  write  a  political  history,  instead 
of  a  private  biography.  No  doubt  in  the  next  Century  there 
will  be  volumes  enough  written  in  celebration  of  that  era 
which  my  contemporaries  are  pleased  to  terra  the  greatest 
that  in  modern  times  has  ever  existed.  Besides,  in  the  pri- 
vate and  more  concealed  intrigues  with  which  I  was  engaged 
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with  St.  John,  there  was  something  which  regard  for  others 
would  compel  me  to  preserve  in  silence.  I  shaJl  therefore 
briefly  State  that  in  1712  St.  John  dignified  the  peerage  by 
that  title  which  his  exile  and  his  genius  have  rendered  so 
illustrions. 

I  was  with  him  on  the  day  this  honour  was  publicly  an- 
nounced.  I  found  him  Walking  to  and  fro  his  room,  with  his 
arms  folded,  and  with  a  yery  peculiar  compression  of  his 
nether  lip,  which  was  a  custom  he  had  when  anything  greatly 
irritated  or  disturbed  him. 

"Well,"  Said  he,  stopping  abmptly  as  he  saw  me,  —  "well, 
considering  the  peacock  Harley  brought  so  bright  a  plume  to 
his  own  nest,  we  must  admire  the  generosity  which  spared 
this  gay  dunghill  feather  to  mine! " 

"How?"  Said  I,  though  I  knew  the  cause  of  his  angry  met- 
aphor.  St.  John  used  metaphors  in  speech  scarcely  less  than 
in  writing. 

"  How?  "  cried  the  new  peer,  eagerly,  and  with  one  of  those 
üashing  looks  which  made  his  expression  of  indignation  the 
most  powerful  I  ever  saw;  "how!  Was  the  sacred  promise 
granted  to  me  of  my  own  collateral  earldom  to  be  violated; 
and  while  the  weight,  the  toil,  the  düficulty,  the  odium  of 
affairs,  from  which  Harley,  the  despotic  dullard,  shrank  alike 
in  imbecility  and  fear,  had  been  left  exclusively  to  my  share, 
an  insult  in  the  shape  of  an  honour  to  be  left  exclusively  to  my 
reward?  You  know  my  disposition  is  not  to  overrate  the  mere 
baubles  of  ambition;  you  know  I  care  little  for  titles  and  for 
Orders  in  themselves :  but  the  most  worthless  thing  becomes 
of  consequence  if  made  a  Symbol  of  what  is  of  value,  or  de- 
signed  as  the  token  of  an  affront.  Listen:  a  collateral  earl- 
dom falls  vacant;  it  is  partly  promised  me.  Suddenly  I  am 
dragged  from  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  am  all  power- 
ful; I  am  given — not  this  earldom,  which,  as  belonging  to 
my  house,  would  alone  have  induced  me  to  consent  to  a  re- 
moval  from  a  sphere  where  my  enemies  allow  I  had  greater 
influence  than  any  Single  commoner  in  the  kingdom, — I  am 
given,  not  this,  but  a  miserable  compromise  of  distinction,  a 
new  and  an  inferior  rank;  given  it  against  my  will;  thrust 
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into  the  Upper  Hoose  to  defend  what  this  pompons  drirellery 
Oxford,  is  forced  to  forsake;  and  not  only  exposed  to  all  the 
obloquy  of  a  most  infuriate  party  opposed  to  me,  bat  morti- 
fied  by  an  intentional  affront  from  the  party  whioh,  heait  and 
sool,  I  haye  supported.  You  know  that  my  birth  is  to  the 
fall  as  noble  as  Harley's;  you  know  that  my  influence  in  the 
Lower  House  is  far  greater;  you  know  that  my  name  in 
the  country,  nay,  throughout  Europe,  is  far  more  popalar; 
you  know  that  the  labour  allotted  to  me  has  been  far  more 
weighty;  you  know  that  the  late  Peace  of  Utrecht  is  entirely 
my  framing,  that  the  foes  to  the  measure  direct  all  their 
yenom  against  me,  that  the  f riends  of  the  measure  heap  upon 
me  all  the  honour:  when,  therefore,  this  exact  time  is  chosen 
for  breaking  a  promise  formerly  made  to  me;  when  a  pre- 
tended  honour,  known  to  be  most  unpalatable  to  me,  is  thmst 
npon  me;  when,  at  this  very  time,  too,  six  yacant  ribbons  of 
the  garter  flaunt  by  me, —  one  resting  on  the  knee  of  this 
Harley,  who  was  able  to  obtain  an  earldom  for  himself, — the 
others  giyen  to  men  of  far  inferior  pretensions,  though  not 
inferior  rank  to  my  own, —  myself  markedly,  glaringly  passed 
by:  how  can  I  ayoid  feeling  that  things  despicable  in  them- 
selyes  are  become  of  a  yital  power,  from  the  eyident  inten- 
tion  that  they  should  be  insults  to  me?  The  insects  we  despise 
as  they  buzz  around  us  become  dangerous  when  they  settle  on 
ourselves  and  we  feel  their  stingl  But,"  added  Bolingbroke, 
Buddenly  relapsing  into  a  smile,  "I  have  long  wanted  a  nick- 
name :  I  have  now  f ound  one  for  myself.  You  know  Oxford 
is  called  *The  Dragon; '  well,  henceforth  call  me  *St.  George; ' 
for,  as  sure  as  I  live,  will  I  overthrow  the  Dragon.  I  say 
this  in  jest,  but  I  mean  it  in  earnest.  And  now  that  I  haye 
discharged  my  bile,  let  us  talk  of  this  wonderful  poem,  which, 
though  I  have  read  it  a  hundred  times,  I  am  neyer  wearied  of 
admiring." 

"Ah  —  'The  Rax)e  of  the  Lock! '  It  is  indeed  beautiful, 
but  I  am  not  fond  of  poetry  now.  By  the  way,  how  is  it 
that  all  our  modern  poets  speak  to  the  taste,  the  mind,  the 
judgment,  and  never  to  the  feelings?  Are  they  right  in 
doing  so?" 
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'^My  friend,  we  aie  now  in  a  polished  age.  What  have 
feelings  to  do  with  oivilization? " 

''  Why,  more  than  you  will  allow.  Perhaps  the  greater  oor 
ciyilizatioiiy  the  more  numerous  our  feelings.  Oor  animal 
passions  lose  in  excess,  but  oor  mental  gain;  and  it  is  to  the 
mental  that  poetry  should  speak.  Our  English  muse,  even 
in  this  wonderfol  poem,  seems  to  me  to  be  growing,  like  oor 
English  beautieSi  too  glitteringly  artificial:  it  wears  ratige 
and  a  hoop!" 

''Ha!  hal — yes,  they  omament  now,  rather  ihan  create; 
cut  drapery,  rather  than  marble.  Our  poems  remind  me  of 
the  ancient  statues.  Phidias  made  them,  and  Bubo  and  Born* 
bax  dressed  them  in  purple.  But  this  does  not  apply  to 
young  Pope,  who  has  shown  in  this  very  poem  that  he  oan 
work  the  quarry  as  well  as  choose  the  gems.  But  see,  the 
carriage  awaits  us.  I  have  worlds  to  do;  first  there  is  Swift 
to  see;  next,  there  is  some  exquisite  Burgundy  to  taste; 
then,  too,  there  is  the  new  actress :  and,  by  the  by,  you  must 
teil  me  what  you  think  of  Bentley's  Horace;  we  will  drive 
first  to  my  bookseller's  to  see  it;  Swift  shall  wait;  Heavensl 
how  he  would  rage  if  he  heard  me.  I  was  going  to  say  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  that  man  should  have  so  much  littleness  of 
vanity;  but  I  should  have  uttered  a  very  foolish  sentiment  if 
I  hadi" 

"And  why?" 

'^Because,  if  he  had  not  so  much  littleness  perhaps  he 
would  not  be  so  great:  what  but  vanity  makes  a  man  write 
and  speak,  and  slave,  and  become  famous?  AlasI''  and  here 
St.  John's  countenance  changed  from  gayety  to  thought; 
'"tis  a  melancholy  thing  in  human  nature  that  so  little  is 
good  and  noble,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  sourcel  Our  very 
worst  passions  will  often  produce  sublimer  eifects  than  our 
best.  Phidias  (we  will  apply  to  him  for  another  illustration) 
made  the  wonderful  statue  of  Minerva  for  his  country;  but^ 
in  Order  to  avenge  himself  on  that  country,  he  eclips^  it  in 
the  far  more  wonderful  statue  of  the  Jupiter  Olympius.  Thus, 
from  a  vicious  feeling  emanated  a  greater  glory  than  from  an 
exalted  principle;  and  the  artist  was  less  celebrated  for  tha 
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monument  of  his  patriotism  than  for  that  of  his  leyengel 
Buty  ailanSf  man  chery  we  grow  wise  and  dull.  Let  us  go  to 
ohoose  oor  Borgundy  and  our  comrades  to  share  it." 

However  with  his  characteristio  affectation  of  bonnding 
ambition^  and  consequently  hope,  to  no  one  object  in  partica- 
lar,  and  of  mingling  a&irs  of  light  importance  with  those  of 
the  most  weighty,  Lord  Bolingbroke  might  pretend  not  to  le- 
cur  to,  or  to  dwell  upon,  his  canses  of  resentment,  £rom 
that  time  they  never  ceased  to  inflnence  him  to  a  great>  and 
for  a  statesman  an  unpardonable,  degree.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, hjame  politicians  for  their  hatred,  nntil,  without  hating 
anyboäy,  we  have  for  a  long  time  been  politicians  ourselves; 
strong  minds  have  strong  passions,  and  men  of  strong  passions 
must  hate  as  well  as  love. 

The  next  two  years  passed,  on  my  part,  in  perpetoal  in- 
trigues  of  diplomacy,  combined  with  an  nnceasing  though 
secret  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  hang  over 
the  eyents  of  that  dreadful  night.  All,  however,  was  in  yain. 
I  know  not  what  the  English  police  may  be  hereafter,  bnt,  in 
my  time,  its  officers  seem  to  be  chosen,  like  honest  Dogberry's 
companions,  among  ^Hhe  most  senseless  and  fit  men/'  They 
are,  howeyer,  to  the  füll,  as  much  knaves  as  fools;  and  i)er- 
haps  a  wiser  posterity  will  scarcely  belieye  that,  when  things 
of  the  greatest  yalue  are  stolen,  the  owners,  on  applying  to 
the  Chief  magistrate,  will  often  be  told  that  no  redress  can  be 
giyen  there,  while  one  of  the  officers  will  engage  to  get  back 
the  goods,  npon  paying  the  thieves  a  certain  sum  in  exchange : 
if  this  is  refosed,  yonr  effects  are  gone  foreyerl  A  pretty 
State  of  internal  govemment! 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  mnrder  that  my  mother  in- 
formed  me  of  an  event  which  tore  from  my  heart  its  last  pri- 
yate  tie;  namely,  the  death  of  Aubrey.  The  last  letter  I  had 
receiyed  from  him  has  been  placed  before  the  reader;  it  was 
written  at  Devereux  Court,  just  before  he  left  it  forever. 
Montreuil  had  been  with  him  during  the  illness  which  proved 
fatal,  and  which  occurred  in  Ireland.  He  died  of  consump- 
tion;  and  when  I  heard  from  my  mother  that  Montreuil  dwelt 
most  glowingly  upon  the  devotion  he  had  manifested  during 
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the  last  months  of  his  lif e,  I  could  not  help  fearing  that  the 
morbidity  of  his  superstition  had  done  the  werk  of  physical 
disease.  On  this  fatal  news^  my  mother  retired  from  Dev- 
ereux  Court  to  a  Company  of  ladies  of  onr  faith^  who  resided 
together,  and  practised  the  most  ascetio  rules  of  a  nunnery, 
though  they  gave  not  to  their  house  that  ecclesiastical  name. 
My  mother  had  long  meditated  this  project,  and  it  was  now  a 
melancholy  pleasure  to  put  it  into  execution.  From  that 
period  I  rarely  heard  from  her,  and  by  little  and  little  she  so 
shrank  from  all  worldly  objects  that  my  visits,  and  I  beliebe 
even  those  of  Grerald,  became  unwelcome  and  distasteful. 

As  to  my  lawsuit,  it  went  on  gloriously,  according  to  the 
assertions  of  my  brisk  little  lawyer,  who  had  declared  so  em- 
phatically  that  he  likod  making  quick  work  of  a  suit.  And, 
at  last,  what  with  bribery  and  feeing  and  pushing,  a  day  was 
fixed  for  the  final  adjustment  of  my  claim.  It  came  —  the 
cause  was  heard  and  lost!  I  should  have  been  ruinedi  bat 
for  one  circumstance ;  the  old  lady,  my  father's  godmother, 
who  had  witnessed  my  first  and  concealed  marriage,  left  me  a 
pretty  estate  near  Epsom.  I  tumed  it  into  gold,  and  it  was 
f  ortunate  that  I  did  so  soon,  as  the  reader  is  about  to  see. 

The  queen  died;  and  a  cloud  already  began  to  look  men- 
acing  to  the  eyes  of  the  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  therefore 
to  those  of  the  Count  Devereux.  "  We  will  weather  out  the 
shower,"  said  Bolingbroke. 

"Could  not  you,"  said  I,  ^'make  our  friend  Oxford  the 
Talapat?"^  and  Bolingbroke  laughed.  All  men  find  wit  in 
the  jests  broken  on  their  enemies! 

One  moming,  however,  I  received  a  laconio  note  from  bim, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  shortness  and  seeming  gayety,  I 
knew  well  signified  that  something  not  calculated  for  laughter 
had  occurred.  I  went,  and  found  that  his  new  Majesty  had 
deprived  him  of  the  seals  and  secured  his  papers.     We  looked 

1  A  thiDg  used  bj  the  Siamese  for  the  same  pnrpose  as  we  now  nse  the 
ümbrella.  A  work  descriptive  of  Siam,  bj  M.  de  la  Lonb^re,  in  which  the 
Talapat  is  somewhat  minntelj  described,  having  been  translated  into  English, 
and  having  excited  some  cnrioeity,  a  few  yean  before  Coont  Derereux  now 
nses  the  word,  the  allnsion  was  probably  familiär.  —  Ed. 
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veiy  blank  at  each  other.  At  lasty  Bolingbroke  smiled.  I 
must  say  that,  culpable  as  he  was  in  some  points  as  a  politi- 
cian, — culpable,  not  from  being  ambitious  (for  I  would  not 
give  mach  for  the  statesman  who  is  otherwise),  but  from  not 
haying  inseparably  linked  his  ambition  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  rather  than  to  that  of  a  party;  for,  despite  of  whot 
has  been  said  of  him,  his  ambition  was  never  selfish, — culpa- 
ble as  he  was  when  glory  allured  him,  he  was  most  admirable 
when  danger  assailed  himi  ^  and,  by  the  shade  of  that  Tully 
whom  he  so  idolized,  his  philosophy  was  the  most  conyen- 
iently  wom  of  any  person's  I  ever  met.  When  it  would  have 
been  in  the  way  —  at  the  supper  of  an  actress,  in  the  levies  of 
a  court,  in  the  boudoir  of  a  beauty,  in  the  arena  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  intrigue  of  the  cabinet — you  would  not  have  observed 

1  I  know  well  that  it  has  been  said  otherwise,  and  that  Bolingbroke  has 
been  accosed  of  timidity  for  not  staying  in  England,  and  making  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole  a  present  of  his  head.  The  elegant  anthor  of  "  De  Vere  "  has  hJlen 
into  a  very  great  thongh  a  very  hackneyed  error,  in  landing  Oxford's  political 
character,  and  condemning  Bolingbroke's,  becanse  the  former  awaited  a  trial 
and  the  latter  shnnned  it  A  very  little  reflection  might  perhaps  have  tanght 
the  accomplished  novelist  that  there  conld  be  no  comparison  between  the  two 
cases,  becanse  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  relative  danger  of  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke.  Oxford,  as  their  snbewqnent  impeachment  proved,  was  far 
more  nnmeronsly  and  powerfully  snpported  than  his  illostrions  eneray :  and 
there  is  really  no  earthly  canse  for  doubting  the  tmth  of  Bolingbroke's  asser- 
tion ;  namely,  that  "  He  had  received  repeated  and  certain  Information  that  a 
resolntion  was  taken,  by  those  who  had  power  to  execnte  it,  to  pnrsoe  him  to 
the  scaffold."  There  are  certain  sitnations  in  which  a  brave  and  a  good  man 
shonld  willingly  surrender  life*  bat  I  hnmbly  opine  that  there  may  some- 
times  exist  a  Situation  in  which  he  shonld  preserve  it ;  and  if  ever  man  was 
placed  in  that  latter  sitnation,  it  was  Lord  Bolingbroke.  To  chooee  unnece»' 
9arüy  to  pnt  one's  head  nnder  the  axe,  withont  benefiting  any  bnt  one's 
enemies  by  the  act,  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  proof  of  a  fool,  not  a  hero ;  and  to 
attack  a  man  for  not  placing  his  head  in  that  agreeable  and  most  nsefnl  pre- 
dicament  —  for  preferring,  in  short,  to  live  for  a  world,  rather  than  to  perish 
by  a  faction  —  appears  to  be  a  mode  of  argning  that  has  a  wonderfnl  resem- 
blance  to  nonsense.  When  T/ord  Bolingbroke  was  impeached,  two  men  only 
ont  of  those  nnmerous  retainers  in  the  Lower  Honse  who  had  been  wont  so 
londly  to  appland  the  secretary  of  State,  in  his  prosecution  of  those  very 
raeasnres  for  which  he  was  now  to  be  condemned,  —  two  men  only,  General 
Ro«s  and  Mr.  Hangerford,  nttered  a  single  syllable  in  defence  of  the  minister 
disgraced.  —  Ed. 
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a  seam  of  the  good  old  garment.  But  directly  it  was  wanted 
—  in  the  hour  of  pain^  in  the  day  of  peril,  in  the  suspense  of 
exile,  in  (worst  of  all)  the  torpor  of  tranquillity  —  my  extra- 
ordinary  friend  nnfolded  it  piece  by  piece,  wrapped  himself 
up  in  it,  sat  down,  defied  the  world,  and  uttered  the  most 
beautiful  sentiments  upon  the  comfort  and  luxuiy  of  his  rai- 
mcnt,  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  It  used  to  remind  me, 
that  same  philosophy  of  his,  of  the  enchanted  tent  in  the 
Arabian  Tale,  which  one  moment  lay  wrapped  in  a  nut-shell^ 
and  the  next  covered  an  army. 

Bolingbroke  smiled,  and  quoted  Cicero,  and  after  an  hour's 
conversation,  which  on  his  part  was  by  no  means  like  that  of 
a  person  whose  very  head  was  in  no  enyiable  State  of  safety, 
he  slid  at  once  f rom  a  sarcasm  upon  Steele  into  a  discussion  as 
to  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted.  Let  me  be  brief  on  this 
point.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  short  Session,  he  be- 
haved  in  a  manner  more  delicately  and  profoundly  wise  than, 
I  think,  the  whole  of  his  previous  administration  can  equal. 
He  sustained  with  the  most  unflagging,  the  most  unwearied, 
dexterity,  the  sinking  spirits  of  his  associates.  Without  an 
act,  or  the  shadow  of  an  act,  that  could  be  called  time-serv- 
ing,  he  laid  himself  out  to  conciliate  the  king,  and  to  propi- 
tiate  Parliament;  with  a  dignified  prudence  which,  while  it 
seemed  above  petty  pique,  was  well  calculated  to  remove  the 
appearance  of  that  disaffection  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  discriminated  justly  between  the  king  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration, he  lent  his  talents  to  the  assistance  of  the  mon- 
arch  by  whom  his  impeachment  was  already  resolved  on,  and 
aided  in  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list  while  he  was  in  füll 
expectation  of  a  criminal  accusation. 

The  new  Parliament  met,  and  all  doubt  was  over.  An  im- 
peachment of  the  late  administration  was  decided  upon.  I 
was  settling  bills  with  my  little  lawyer  one  moming,  when 
Bolingbroke  entered  my  room.  He  took  a  chair,  nodded  to 
me  not  to  dismiss  my  assistant,  joined  our  conversation,  and 
when  conversation  was  merged  in  accounts,  he  took  up  a  book 
of  songs,  and  amused  himself  with  it  tili  my  business  was 
over  and  my  disciple  of  Coke  retired.    He  then  said,  very 
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slowly^  and  with  a  slight  jawii,  ''You  have  never  been  at 
Paris,  I  think?'' 

"Never:  you  are  enchanted  with  that  gay  city." 

"Yes,  but  when  I  was  last  there,  the  good  people  fiattered 
my  yanity  enough  to  bribe  my  taste.  I  shall  be  able  to  form 
a  more  unbiased  and  impartial  judgment  in  a  few  days.^' 

"AfewdaysI" 

"  Ay,  my  dear  Gönnt :  does  it  startle  yon?  I  wonder  whether 
the  pretty  De  Tencin  will  be  as  kind  to  me  as  she  was,  and 
whether  taut  le  monde  (that  most  exquisite  phrase  for  five 
hnndred  people)  will  rise  now  at  the  Opera  on  my  entrance. 
Do  you  think  that  a  banished  minister  can  have  any,  the 
smallest  resemblance  to  what  he  was  when  in  power?  By 
Gumdragon,  as  our  friend  Swift  so  euphoniously  and  ele- 
gantly  says,  or  swears,  by  Gumdragon,  I  think  not!  What 
altered  Satan  so  after  his  fall?  what  gave  him  homs  and  a 
tail?  Nothing  but  his  disgraee.  Oh!  years,  and  disease, 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  never  alter  a  man  so  much  as 
the  loss  of  power." 

"  You  say  wisely ;  but  what  am  I  to  gather  f  rom  your  words? 
is  it  all  over  with  us  in  real  earnest?  " 

"  Us  I  with  me  it  is  indeed  all  over :  you  may  stay  here  f or- 
ever.  I  must  fly :  a  packet-boat  to  Calais,  or  a  room  in  the 
Tower,  I  must  choose  between  the  two.  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  remaining  and  confronting  my  trial:  but  it  would  be  foUy; 
there  is  a  difference  between  Oxford  and  me.  He  has  f riends, 
though  out  of  power:  I  have  none.  K  they  impeach  him,  he 
will  escape ;  if  they  impeach  me,  they  will  either  shut  me  up 
like  a  rat  in  a  cage,  for  twenty  years,  tili,  old  and  forgotten, 
I  tear  my  heart  out  with  my  confinement,  or  they  will  bring 
me  at  once  to  the  block.  No,  no:  I  must  keep  myself  for  an- 
other  day;  and,  while  they  banish  me,  I  will  leave  the  seeds 
of  the  true  cause  to  grow  up  tili  my  retum.  Wise  and  ex- 
quisite policy  of  my  foes, —  'Frustra  Cassium  amovisti,  si 
gliscere  et  vigere  Brutorum  emulos  passurus  es.'  *  But  I  have 
no  time  to  lose:  farewell,  my  friend;  God  bless  you;  you  are 

^  "  Vainlj  have  yon  banished  Cassins,  if  yon  shall  softer  the  rivals  of  the 
Bmtuses  to  8pread  themsclves  and  flonrish." 
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saved  from  these  storms;  and  even  intoleranoe,  whioh  pre- 
vented  the  exercise  of  your  genius,  preserves  you  now  from 
the  danger  of  having  applied  that  genius  to  the  welfare  of 
your  country.  Heaven  knows,  whatever  my  faults,  I  have 
sacrificed  what  I  loved  better  than  all  things  —  study  and 
pleasure  —  to  her  cause.  In  her  wars  I  served  even  my  enemy 
Marlborough,  in  Order  to  serve  her;  her  peace  I  effected,  and 
I  suffer  for  it.     Be  it  so,  I  am  — 

**  *  Fidens  animi  atqne  in  atmmqae  pftratos.'  ^ 

Once  more  I  embrace  you;  farewell.'* 

"Nay,"  Said  I,  "listen  to  me;  you  shall  not  go  alone. 
France  is  already,  in  reality,  my  natiye  country:  there  did  I 
receive  my  birth;  it  is  no  hardship  to  retum  to  my  natale 
solum;  it  is  an  honour  to  return  in  the  Company  of  Henry  St. 
John.  I  will  have  no  refusal:  my  law  case  is  over;  my 
papers  are  few;  my  money  I  will  manage  to  transfer.  Re- 
member  the  anecdote  you  told  me  yesterday  of  Anaxagoras, 
who,  when  asked  where  his  country  was,  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  heaven.  It  is  applicable,  I  hope,  as  well  to  me  as 
to  yourself :  to  me,  uncelebrated  and  obscure;  to  you,  the 
Senator  and  the  statesman." 

In  vain  Bolingbroke  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  this 
resolution;  he  was  the  only  friend  fate  had  left  me,  and  I 
was  resolved  that  misfortune  should  not  part  us.  At  last  he 
embraced  me  tenderly,  and  consented  to  what  he  could  not 
resist.  "But  you  cannot,"  he  said,  "quit  England  to-morrow 
night,  as  I  must." 

"Pardon  me,"  I  answered,  "the  briefer  the  preparation,  the 
greater  the  excitement,  and  what  in  life  is  equal  to  that?'^ 

"True,"  answered  Bolingbroke;  "to  some  natures,  too 
restless  to  be  happy,  excitement  can  compensate  for  all, — 
compensate  for  years  wasted,  and  hopes  scattered, — com- 
pensate for  bitter  regret  at  talents  perverted  and  passions 
unrestrained.  But  we  will  talk  philosophically  when  we 
have  more  leisure.  You  will  dine  with  me  to-morrow:  we 
will  go  to  the  play  together;  I  promised  poor  Lucy  that  I 
^  "  Confident  of  0O11I  and  prepared  for  either  fortone." 
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would  see  her  at  the  theatre^  and  I  cannot  break  my  woM; 
and  an  honr  afterwards  we  will  commence  our  excursion  to 
Paris.  And  now  I  will  explain  to  you  the  plan  I  have 
arranged  for  our  escape." 


CHAPTER  ni, 

THE  REAL  ACTORS   8PECTATORS  TO  THE  FALSB  OXES. 

It  was  a  brilliant  night  at  the  theatre.  The  boxea  were 
crowded  to  excess.  Every  eye  was  directed  towards  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who,  with  his  usual  dignified  and  consmnmate 
grace  of  manner,  eonversed  with  the  various  loiterers  with 
whom,  from  time  to  time,  his  box  was  fiUed. 

"Look  yonder,"  said  a  very  yonng  man,  of  Singular  per- 
sonal beauty,  "look  yonder,  my  Lord,  what  a  panoply  of 
smiles  the  Duchess  wears  to-night,  and  how  triumphantly 
she  directs  those  eyes,  which  they  say  were  once  so  beautifol, 
to  vour  box." 

'*  Ahy'^  Said  Bolingbroke,  "her  Grace  does  me  too  much  hon- 
our:  I  must  not  neglect  to  acknowledge  her  courtesy; "  and, 
leaning  orer  the  box«  Bolingbroke  watched  his  opportunitj 
tili  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  sat  opposite  to  him, 
and  who  was  talking  with  great  and  eridently  joyous  rivacity 
to  a  tall,  thin  man,  beside*her,  directed  her  attention,  and 
that  of  her  whole  party,  in  a  fixed  and  concentrated  stare,  to 
the  imperilled  minister.  With  a  dignified  smile  Lord  Bolin^ 
broke  then  put  his  band  to  his  heart,  and  bowed  piofoundly; 
the  Duchess  looked  a  little  abashed«  but  reromed  the  oour* 
tesy  quickly  and  sliirhtly.  and  renewed  her  eonversation. 

••Faith.  my  Lord."  cried  the  young  gentleman  who  had  be- 
folg S}x-*ken.  "you  managed  that  weil!  Xo  reprcaeh  is  like 
that  whicli  we  clothe  in  a  smile,  and  present  with  a  bcw.** 
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"I  am  happy,"  said  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "that  my  conduct  re- 
oeives  the  grave  support  of  a  son  of  my  political  Opponent." 

"  Grave  support,  my  Lord!  you  are  mistaken:  never  apply 
the  epithet  grave  to  anything  belonging  to  Philip  Wharton. 
But,  in  sober  earnest,  I  have  sat  long  enough  with  you  to 
terrify  all  my  friends,  and  must  now  show  my  worshipful 
face  in  another  part  of  the  house.  Count  Devereux,  will  you 
come  with  me  to  the  Duchess's?" 

"What!  the  Duchess's  immediately  after  Lord  Boling- 
broke's!  —  the  Whig  after  the  Tory:  it  would  be  as  trying  to 
one's  assurance  as  a  change  from  the  cold  bath  to  the  hot  to 
one's  Constitution." 

"Well,  and  what  so  delightful  as  a  trial  in  which  one  tri- 
umphs?  and  a  change  in  which  one  does  not  lose  even  one's 
countenance?" 

"Take  care,  my  Lord,"  said  Bolingbroke,  laughing;  "those 
are  dangerous  sentiments  for  a  man  like  you,  to  whom  the 
hopes  of  two  great  parties  are  direoted,  to  express  so  openly, 
even  on  a  trifle  and  in  a  jest." 

"  'T  is  for  that  reason  I  utter  them.  I  like  being  the  object 
of  hope  and  fear  to  men,  since  my  miserable  f ortune  made  me 
marry  at  f  ourteen,  and  cease  to  be  aught  but  a  wedded  thing 
to  the  women.  But  sup  with  me  at  the  Bedford, —  you,  my 
Lord,  and  the  Count." 

"And  you  will  ask  Walpole,  Addison,  and  Steele,^  to  join 
US,  eh?"  said  Bolingbroke.  "No,  we  have  other  engage- 
ments  for  to-night;  but  we  shall  meet  again  soon." 

And  the  eccentrio  youth  nodded  his  adieu,  disappeared, 
and  a  minute  afterwards  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  Duch- 
ess  of  Marlborough. 

"There  goes  a  boy,"  said  Bolingbroke,  "who,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  has  in  him  the  power  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  his 
day,  and  in  all  probability  will  only  be  the  most  singular. 
An  obstinate  man  is  sure  of  doing  well;  a  wavering  or  a 
whimsical  one  (which  is  the  same  thing)  is  as  uncertain,  even 
in  his  elevation,  as  a  shuttlecock.  But  look  to  the  box  at  the 
right:  do  you  see  the  beautiful  Lady  Mary?  " 

^  An  political  opponents  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
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"Yes,"  Said  Mr.  Trefusis^  who  was  with  us,  "she  has  only 
just  come  to  town.  'Tis  said  she  and  Ned  Montagu  lire 
like  doves." 

'*How!''  said  Lord  Bolingbroke;  'Hbat  quick,  restless  eye 
seems  to  have  very  little  of  the  dove  in  it." 

"But  how  beautiful  she  is!"  said  Trefusis,  admiringlj. 
'^  What  a  pity  that  those  exquisite  hands  should  be  so  dirty! 
It  reminds  me"  (Trefusis  lovedacoarse  anecdote)  ''of  her  an- 
swer  to  old  Madame  de  Noailles,  who  made  exacüy  the  same 
remark  to  her.  *Do  you  call  my  hands  dirty?'  cried  Ladj 
Mary,  holding  them  up  with  the  most  innocent  naiveti. 
*Ah,  Madame,  si  vous  pouviez  voir  mes  pieds  ! ' " 

^*Fidonc,"  said  I,  tuming  away;  "butwho  is  that  very 
small,  deformed  man  behind  her, —  he  with  the  bright  black 
eye?" 

"Know  you  not?"  said  Bolingbroke;  "teil  it  not  in  Gath! 
—  'tis  a  rising  sun,  whom  I  have  already  learned  to  wor- 
ship, — the  young  author  of  the  'Essay  on  Criticism,'  and 
*The  Kape  of  the  Lock.'  Egad,  the  little  poet  seems  to 
eclipse  us  with  the  women  as  much  as  with  the  men,  Do 
you  mark  how  eagerly  Lady  Mary  listens  to  him,  even  though 
the  tall  gentleman  in  black,  who  in  vain  endeavours  to  win 
her  attentions,  is  thought  the  handsomest  gallant  in  London? 
Ah,  Genius  is  paid  by  smiles  from  all  females  but  Fortune; 
little,  methinks,  does  that  young  poet,  in  his  first  intoxica- 
tion  of  flattery  and  fame,  guess  what  a  lot  of  contest  and 
strife  is  in  störe  for  him.  The  very  breath  which  a  literary 
man  respires  is  hot  with  hatred,  and  the  youthful  proselyte 
enters  that  career  which  seems  to  him  so  glittering,  even  as 
Dame  Pliant's  brother  in  the  'Alchemist'  entered  town, — 
not  to  be  fed  with  luxury,  and  diet  on  pleasure,  but  'to  learn 
to  quarrel  and  live  by  his  wits.' " 

The  play  was  now  nearly  over.  With  great  gravity  Lord 
Bolingbroke  summoned  one  of  the  principal  actors  to  his 
box,  and  bespoke  a  play  for  the  next  week;  leaning  then  on 
my  arm,  he  left  the  theatre.  We  hastened  to  his  home,  put 
on  our  disguises,  and,  without  any  adventure  worth  recount- 
ing,  effected  our  escape  and  landed  safely  at  Calais. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PARIS. — ▲    FEMALE  POLITICIAK    AND   AN   ECCLE8IASTICAL 
ONE. — 8UNDBY   OTHEB  MATTERS. 

The  ex-minister  was  reeeived  both  at  Calais  and  at  Paris 
with  the  most  gratifying  honours :  he  was  then  entirely  the 
man  to  captivate  the  French.  The  beauty  of  his  person, 
the  grace  of  his  manner,  his  consummate  taste  in  all  things,  the 
exceeding  yariety  and  sparkling  yivacity  of  his  oonversation, 
enchanted  them.  In  later  life  he  has  grown  more  reserved 
and  profound,  even  in  habitual  intercourse;  and  attention  is 
now  fixed  to  the  solidity  of  the  diamond,  as  at  that  time  one 
was  too  dazzled  to  think  of  anything  bnt  its  brilliancy. 

While  Bolingbroke  was  receiving  yisits  of  State,  I  busied 
myself  in  inquiring  after  a  certain  Madame  de  Balzac.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  the  enyelope  of  that  letter  which 
Oswald  had  brought  to  me  at  Deyereux  Court  was  signed  by 
the  letters  C.  de  B.  Now,  when  Oswald  disappeared,  after 
that  dreadful  night  to  which  eyen  now  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  allude,  these  initials  occurred  to  my  remembrance, 
and  Oswald  haying  said  they  belonged  to  a  lady  formerly 
intimate  with  my  father,  I  inquired  of  my  mother  if  she 
could  guess  to  what  French  lady  such  initials  would  apply. 
She,  with  an  eyident  pang  of  jealousy,  mentioned  a  Madame 
de  Balzac;  and  to  this  lady  I  now  resolyed  to  address  myself, 
with  the  faint  hope  of  leaming  from  her  some  intelligence 
respecting  Oswald.  It  was  not  di£Bcult  to  find  out  the  abode 
of  one  who  in  her  day  had  played  no  inoonsiderable  role  in 
that  'Comedy  of  Errors,' — the  Great  World.  She  was  still 
liying  at  Paris:  what  Frenchwoman  would,  if  she  could  help 
it,  live  anywhere  eise?  ''There  are  a  hundred  gates,"  said 
the  witty  Madame  de  Choisi  to  me,  ''which  lead  iuto  Paris, 
but  only  two  roads  out  of  it, — the  conyent,  or  (odious  word!) 
the  graye." 
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I  hastened  to  Madame  Balzac's  hotel.  I  was  ushered 
through  three  magnificent  apartments  into  one  which  to  my 
eyes  seemed  to  contain  a  throne :  upon  a  nearer  inspection  I 
discoyered  it  was  a  bed.  üpon  a  large  chair^  by  a  very  bad 
fire  —  it  was  in  the  month  of  March  —  sat  a  tall,  handsome 
woman,  excessively  painted,  and  dressed  in  a  manner  which 
to  my  taste,  accustomed  to  English  finery,  seemed  singu- 
larly  piain.  I  had  sent  in  the  moming  to  request  permission 
to  wait  on  her,  so  that  she  was  prepared  f  or  my  visit.  She 
rose,  offered  me  her  cheek,  kissed  mine,  shed  several  tears, 
and  in  short  testified  a  great  deal  of  kindness  towards  me. 
Old  ladies  who  have  flirted  with  our  fathers  always  seem  to 
Claim  a  sort  of  property  in  the  sonsl 

Before  she  resumed  her  seat  she  held  me  out  at  arm's  length. 

"You  have  a  family  likeness  to  your  brave  father,"  said 
she,  with  a  little  disappointment;  "but  —  " 

'^Madame  de  Balzac  would  add,''  intermpted  I,  Alling  np 
the  sentence  which  I  saw  her  btenveillance  had  made  her 
break  off,  ''Madame  de  Balzac  would  add  that  I  am  not  so 
good-looking.  It  is  true :  the  likeness  is  transmitted  to  me 
within  rather  than  without;  and  if  I  have  not  my  father's 
privilege  to  be  admired,  I  have  at  least  his  capacities  to  ad- 
mire,"  and  I  bowed. 

Madame  de  Balzac  took  three  large  pinches  of  snuff.  ''That 
is  very  well  said,"  said  she,  gravely:  "very  well  indeed! 
not  at  all  like  your  father,  though,  who  never  paid  a 
compliment  in  his  life.  Your  clothes,  by  the  by,  are  in 
exquisite  taste :  I  had  no  idea  that  English  people  had  arrived 
at  such  perfection  in  the  fine  arts.  Your  face  is  a  little  too 
long!  You  admire  Bacine,  of  course?  How  do  you  like 
Paris?" 

All  this  was  not  said  gayly  or  quickly :  Madame  de  Balzac 
was  by  no  means  a  gay  or  a  quick  person.  She  belonged  to  a 
peculiar  school  of  Frenchwomen,  who  affected  a  little  lan- 
guor,  a  great  deal  of  stiffness,  an  indifference  to  forms  when 
forms  were  to  be  used  by  themselves,  and  an  unrelaxing  de- 
mand  of  forms  when  forms  were  to  be  observed  to  them  by 
others.     Added  to  this,  they  talked  plainly  upon  all  matters, 
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without  ever  entering  upon  sentiment.  This  was  the  school 
she  belonged  to;  but  she  possessed  the  traits  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  of  the  species.  She  was  keen^  ambitious,  worldly, 
not  iinaffectionate  nor  unkind;  veiy  proud,  a  little  of  the 
devotee, — because  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  so, —  an  enthusi- 
astic  admirer  of  military  glory,  and  a  most  prjing,  search- 
ing,  intriguing  schemer  of  politics  without  the  slightest 
talent  for  the  science. 

^^Like  Paris!"  said  I,  answering  only  the  last  question, 
and  that  not  with  the  most  scrupolous  regard  to  truth.  ^'Can 
Madame  de  Balzac  think  of  Paris,  and  not  conceive  the  trans- 
port  which  must  inspire  a  person  entering  it  for  the  first  time? 
But  I  had  something  more  endearing  than  a  stranger's  inter* 
est  to  attach  me  to  it:  I  longed  to  express  to  my  father's 
friend  my  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  I  venture  to  be- 
lieve  she  on  one  occasion  manifested  towards  me." 

"Ah!  you  mean  my  caution  to  you  against  that  terrible  De 
Montreuil.     Yes,  I  trust  I  was  of  Service  to  you  there.^' 

And  Madame  de  Balzac  then  proceeded  to  favour  me  with 
the  whole  history  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  obtained 
the  letter  she  had  sent  me,  accompanied  by  a  thousand  anathe- 
mas  against  those  atroees  Jisuites  and  a  thousand  eulogies  on 
her  own  genius  and  virtues.  I  brought  her  from  this  subject 
so  interesting  to  herseif,  as  soon  as  decorum  would  allow  me; 
and  I  then  made  inquiry  if  she  knew  aught  of  Oswald  or 
could  suggest  any  mode  of  obtaining  intelligence  respecting 
him.  Madame  de  Balzac  hated  piain,  blunt,  blank  questions, 
and  she  always  travelled  through  a  wildemess  of  parentheses* 
before  she  answered  them.  But  at  last  I  did  ascertain  her 
answer,  and  found  it  utterly  unsatisfactory.  She  had  never 
Seen  nor  heard  anything  of  Oswald  since  he  had  left  her 
charged  with  her  commission  to  me.  I  then  questioned  her 
respecting  the  character  of  the  man,  and  found  Mr.  Marie 
Oswald  had  little  to  plume  himself  upon  in  that  respect.  He 
seemed,  however,  from  her  account  of  him,  to  be  more  a  rogue 
than  a  villain;  and  from  two  or  three  stories  of  his  cowardice, 
which  Madame  de  Balzac  related,  he  appeared  to  me  utterly 
incapable  of  a  design  so  daring  and  systematic  as  that  of 
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which  it  pleaaed  all  peisons  who  troabied  themselves  alxmt 
my  affi&ira  to  suspect  him. 

Finding  at  laust  timt  ao  faither  inf onnation  was  to  be  nuned 
oa  this  point»  I  tumtHi  the  oonyezaatiQiL  to  Montzenil.  I 
fcnmiL  from  MiMLune  dft  Balzac^s  t&j  aimae  of  him,  tfaat  he 
tnijuTml  a  gnnit  cepafiadon  in  the  countzr  and  a  great  faTour 
at  ouurt.  He  had  b«t»L  tüurlj  Iwfriended  by  Father  la  Chaise. 
;uid  Iie  wTk)  iiomt  eäptfoiallj  cmsted  and  esteemed  bj  thf^  sm». 
vt^tiiior  of  diat  Jesuit  La  TellieE. — Ld  Tellier,  that  z%id  and 
bi^ÜHi  ^cvunc  of  Lorolik  die  äorereign  of  the  ^«g  himself 
trhe  ilestit^ver  of  the  Port  RojaL  and  che  mock  «id  terror  of 
:he  beiiev:IIeii  and  peK«vua?d  Janäenists.  Beszdes  this,  I 
'.eikmeti  voat  has  been  be&?n?  pwttr  elearij  erident;  namely 
rhat  M.onrr^uiI  wat»  ^rreadr  ui  she  u*oniiui?noe  of  ihe  Cheyalier 
ud  •iur  ,ie  wa»  surpv^sed  aIz>»dT  »  hav«  rendered  essential 
ivr^-w'-*  n^  riie  Snuirr  .*au:se.  His  ::«pitGacion  hskl  iiM^reased 
trtcii  :»Twr  retir.  .lad  was  a;i  j^n»c  5jr  prtTace  sanccirr  as  for 
;x?i:nv:al  :;uottC. 

^T'ien  rii:s  .:iix*mac:^>n.  ^,'«>?a  jx  i  ▼«▼  iüEemt  spirit  fiom 
'bas    a  ^'iioa  I  "^ca^I  :r.  -ras  jvi*r,   Xüihiim*  ie  Ral->;v>  q^ 
-i^rn^L   •rt-ubcit*^  poa  t-H  jocun  a  prL'rane  azniience  with 
ae   viTLC*  ' 

'  1  >i:;ii.I    V  ;ajm»v  :v»  -^'^. "v  X.u3L:>r*>  'jrstzmrti&H»  how  to 
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tion  divine.'  The  King  does  not  like  bim  mnch;  bnt  he  is  a 
good  man  on  the  whole,  though  jesuitical;  he  shall  introduce 
you." 

I  expressed  my  gratitude  for  the  favonr,  and  hinted  that 
possibly  the  relations  of  my  father's  first  wife,  the  haughty 
and  ancient  house  of  La  Tremouille,  might  save  the  Bishop 
of  Frt^jus  from  the  pain  of  exerting  himself  on  my  behalf. 

'*  You  are  very  mach  mistaken/'  answered  Madame  de  Bal- 
zac: ''priests  point  the  road  to  coort  as  well  as  to  Heaven; 
and  warriors  and  nobles  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  former 
as  they  have  with  the  latter,  the  nnlncky  Duo  de  Villars  only 
excepted, — a  man  whose  ill  fortune  is  enough  to  destroy  all 
the  laureis  of  France.  Ma  foi  t  I  believe  the  poor  Duke 
might  rival  in  luck  that  Italian  poet  who  said,  in  a  fit  of  de- 
spair,  that  if  he  had  been  bred  a  hatter,  men  would  have  been 
born  without  heads." 

And  Madame  de  Balzac  chuckled  oyer  this  joke,  tili,  seeing 
that  no  forther  news  was  to  be  gleaned  from  her,  I  made  my 
adieu  and  my  departure. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  manifested  towards  me 
by  my  father's  early  connections.  The  circumstance  of  my 
accompanying  Bolingbroke,  joined  to  my  age,  and  an  address 
which,  if  not  animated  nor  gay,  had  not  been  acquired  with- 
out some  youthful  cultivation  of  the  graces,  gave  me  a  sort  of 
idat  as  well  as  consideration.  And  Bolingbroke,  who  was 
only  jeaJous  of  superiors  in  power,  and  who  had  no  equals 
in  anything  eise,  added  greatly  to  my  reputation  by  his 
panegyrics. 

Every  one  sought  me;  and  the  attention  of  Society  at  Paris 
would,  to  most,  be  worth  a  little  trouble  to  repay.  Perhaps, 
if  I  had  liked  it,  I  might  have  been  the  rage;  but  that  vanity 
was  over.  I  contented  myself  with  being  admitted  into  Soci- 
ety as  an  observer,  without  a  Single  wish  to  become  the  ob- 
served.  When  one  has  once  outlived  the  ambition  of  fashion 
I  know  not  a  greater  affliction  than  an  over-attention;  and 
the  Spectator  did  just  what  I  should  have  done  in  a  similar 
case,  when  he  left  his  lodgings  "  because  he  was  asked  every 
morning  how  he  had  slept,"     In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
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the  court,  the  King's  devotion,  age,  and  misfoitunes  threw  a 
damp  over  society;  but  there  were  still  some  sparkling  cir- 
cleSy  who  put  the  King  out  of  the  mode^  and  declared  that  the 
defeats  of  his  generals  made  capital  subjects  for  epigrams, 
What  a  delicate  and  subtle  air  did  hang  over  those  sair^eB, 
where  all  that  were  bright  and  lovely,  and  noble  and  gay,  and 
witty  and  wise^  were  assembled  in  one  brilliant  Cluster  1  Ln- 
perfect  as  my  rehearsals  must  be,  I  think  the  few  pages  I 
shall  devote  to  a  description  of  these  glittering  conversations 
must  still  retain  something  of  that  original  piquancy  which 
the  soiries  of  no  other  capital  could  rival  or  appreciate. 

One  morningy  about  a  week  after  my  interview  with 
Madame  de  Balzac,  I  received  a  note  f rom  her  requesting  me 
to  visit  her  that  day,  and  appointing  the  hour. 

Accordingly  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  fair  politician. 
I  found  her  with  a  man  in  a  clerical  garb,  and  of  a  benevolent 
and  prepossessing  countenance.  She  introduced  him  to  me 
as  the  Bishop  of  Fr^jus;  and  he  received  me  with  an  air  very 
uncommon  to  his  countrymeu;  namely,  with  an  ease  that 
seemed  to  result  from  real  good-nature,  rather  than  artificial 
grace. 

"I  shall  feel,'*  said  he,  quietly,  and  without  the  least  aj)- 
pearance  of  paying  a  compliment,  "very  glad  to  mention  your 
wish  to  his  Majesty;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
he  will  admit  to  his  presence  one  who  has  such  hereditary 
Claims  on  his  notice.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  by  the  way, 
has  charged  me  to  present  you  to  her  whenever  you  will  give 
me  the  opportunity.  She  knew  your  admirable  mother  well, 
and  for  her  sake  wishes  once  to  see  you.  You  know  perhaps, 
Monsieur,  that  the  extreme  retirement  of  her  life  renders 
this  message  from  Madame  de  Maintenon  an  unusual  and  rare 
honour." 

I  expressed  my  thanks;  the  Bishop  received  them  with  a 
paternal  rather  than  a  courtier-like  air,  and  appointed  a  day 
for  me  to  attend  him  to  the  palace.  We  then  conversed  a 
Short  time  upon  indifferent  matters,  which  I  observed  the  good 
Bishop  took  especial  pains  to  preserve  clear  from  French  poli- 
tics.     He  asked  me,  however,  two  or  three  questions  about 
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the  State  of  parties  in  England, —  about  finance  and  the  na- 
tional debt,  about  Ormond  and  Oxford;  and  appeared  to  give 
the  most  close  attention  to  my  replies.  He  smiled  once  or 
twice,  when  Ms  relation,  Madame  de  Balzac,  broke  out  into 
sarcasms  against  the  Jesuits,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subjects  in  question. 

"Ah,  ma  chlre  cotuinef^^  said  he;  "you  flatter  me  by  show- 
ing  that  you  like  me  not  as  the  politician,  but  the  private  re- 
lation, — not  as  the  Bishop  of  Fr^jus,  but  as  Andr^  de  Fleuri." 

Madame  de  Balzac  smiled,  and  answered  by  a  compliment. 
She  was  a  politician  for  the  kingdom,  it  is  true,  but  she  was 
also  a  politician  for  herseif.  She  was  far  from  exclaiming, 
with  Pindar,  "Thy  business,  0  my  city,  I  prefer  willingly  to 
my  own."  Ah,  there  is  a  nice  distinction  between  politics 
and  policy,  and  Madame  de  Balzac  knew  it.  The  distinction 
is  this.  Politics  is  the  art  of  being  wise  for  others :  policy 
is  the  art  of  being  wise  for  one's  seif. 

From  Madame  de  Balzac's  I  went  to  Bolingbroke.  "I  have 
just  been  offered  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Eng- 
lish  king  on  this  side  of  the  water,"  said  he;  "I  do  not,  how- 
ever,  yet  like  to  commit  myself  so  fuUy.  And,  indeed,  I  am 
not  unwilling  to  have  a  little  relaxation  of  pleasure,  after  all 
these  dull  and  dusty  travails  of  State.  What  say  you  to 
Boulainvilliers  to-night?  you  are  asked?" 

"Yes!  all  the  wits  are  to  be  there, — Anthony  Hamilton, 
and  Fontenelle,  young  Arouet,  Chaulieu,  that  charming  old 
man.  Let  us  go,  and  polish  away  the  wrinkles  of  our  hearts. 
What  cosmetics  are  to  the  face  wit  is  to  the  temper;  and, 
after  all,  there  is  no  wisdom  like  that  which  teaches  us  to 
forget." 

"Come  then,**  said  Bolingbroke,  rising,  "we  will  lock  up 
these  papers,  and  take  a  melancholy  drive,  in  order  that  we 
may  enjoy  mirth  the  better  by  and  by." 
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CHAPTEB  V. 
▲  MEsrnro  of  wits. — conyebsation  oone  out  to  bufpeb 

IN   HBB  DBBSa   OF  YELYET  AND  JBWEL8. 

BouLAiNViLLiEBfl  t  Comte  de  8t.  Saiiel  Wliat  will  oor 
great-grandchildren  think  of  that  name?  Farne  is  indeed  a 
riddle!  At  the  time  I  refer  to^  wit,  leaming,  grace — all 
things  that  charm  and  enlighten — were  supposed  to  centre  in 
one  Word, — BaulainviUiers  I  The  good  Count  had  many  ri- 
yalS;  it  is  true,  but  he  had  that  exquisite  taet  pecnliar  to  his 
oountrymen,  of  making  the  very  reputations  of  those  rivals 
contribute  to  his  own.  And  while  he  assembled  them  around 
him,  the  lustre  of  their  bona  mots,  though  it  emanated  from 
themselves,  was  reflected  upon  him. 

It  was  a  pleasant  though  not  a  costly  apartment  in  which 
we  f ound  our  host.  The  room  was  sufficiently  füll  of  people 
to  allow  scope  and  variety  to  one  group  of  talkers,  without 
being  füll  enough  to  permit  those  little  knots  and  eoteries 
which  are  the  destruction  of  literary  society.  An  old  man 
of  about  seventy,  of  a  sharp,  shrewd,  yet  polished  and  oourtly 
expression  of  countenance,  of  a  great  gayety  of  manner,  which 
was  now  and  then  rather  displeasingly  contrasted  by  an 
abrupt  affectation  of  dignity,  that,  however,  rarely  lasted 
above  a  minute,  and  never  withstood  the  shock  of  a  hon  mot, 
was  the  first  person  who  accosted  us.  This  old  man  was  the 
wreck  of  the  once  celebrated  Anthony  Count  Hamilton! 

**Well,  my  Lord,"  said  he  to  Bolingbroke,  "how  do  you 
like  the  weather  at  Paris?  It  is  a  little  better  than  the  merci- 
less  air  of  London;  is  it  not?  'Slife!  —  even  in  June  one 
could  not  go  open  breasted  in  those  regions  of  cold  and  ca- 
torrh, —  a  very  great  misfortune,  let  me  teil  you,  my  Lord,  if 
one 's  cambric  happened  to  be  of  a  very  delicate  and  brilliant 
texture,  and  one  wished  to  penetrate  the  inward  folds  of  a 
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laxly's  heart,  by  developing  to  the  best  advantage  the  exterior 
folds  that  covered  bis  own." 

'*It  is  the  first  time,"  answered  Bolingbrokey  "that  I  ever 
heard  so  accomplisbed  a  courtier  as  Count  Hamilton  repine^ 
with  sincerity,  that  he  could  not  bare  bis  bosom  to  inspection." 

''Ah!"  cried  Boulainvilliers,  "but  vanity  makes  a  man 
show  much  that  discretion  would  conceal.'' 

*^  Au  dia^le  wiüi  your  discretion  I"  said  Hamilton^  "'tis  a 
vulgär  virtue.  Vanity  is  a  truly  aristocratic  quality,  and 
every  way  fitted  to  a  gentleman.  Should  I  ever  have  been 
renowned  for  my  exquisite  lace  and  web-like  cambric,  if  I 
had  not  been  yain?  Never,  mon  eher/  I  should  have  gone 
into  a  convent  and  worn  sackcloth,  and  from  CourU  Äntoins  I 
should  have  thickened  into  Saint  Anthony. ^^ 

'*Nay/'  cried  Lord  Bolingbroke,  'Hhere  is  as  much  scope 
for  vanity  in  sackcloth  as  there  is  in  cambric;  for  vanity  is 
like  the  Irish  ogling  master  in  the  '^Spectator/'  and  if  it 
teaches  the  play-house  to  ogle  by  candle-light,  it  also  teaches 
the  church  to  ogle  by  day  t  But,  pardon  me,  Monsieur  Chau- 
lieuy  how  well  you  lookt  I  see  that  the  myrtle  sheds  its 
verdure,  not  only  over  your  poetry,  but  the  poet.  And  it  is 
right  thaty  to  the  modern  Anacreon,  who  has  bequeathed  to 
Time  a  treasure  it  will  never  forego,  Time  itself  should  be 
gentle  in  retum." 

"  Milord,"  answered  Chaulieu,  an  old  man  who,  though  con- 
siderably  past  seventy,  was  animated,  in  appearance  and 
manner,  with  a  vivacity  and  life  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  youth, —  "  Milord,  it  was  beautifully  said  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  that  Justice  retained  the  Oraces  in  her  vestibule.  I 
see,  now,  that  he  should  have  substituted  the  word  Wisdam 
for  that  of  Justice." 

"  Come,"  cried  Anthony  Hamilton,  "  this  will  never  do :  com- 
pliments  are  the  dullest  things  imaginable.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  let  us  leave  panegyric  to  blockheads,  and  say  something 
bitter  to  one  another,  or  we  shall  die  of  ennui." 

"Right,"  said  Boulainvilliers;  "let  us  pick  out  some  poor 
devil  to  begin  with.     Absent  or  present?  —  Decide  which." 

" Oh,  absent,"  cried  Chaulieu,  "  't  is  a  thousand  times  more 
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piquant  to  slander  than  to  rally !  Let  us  commenoe  wiüh  liis 
Majesty :  Count  Devereux,  have  you  seen  Madame  Mamtenon 
and  lier  devout  Infant  since  your  arrival?  " 

''No!  the  priest  must  be  petitioned  before  the  miracle  is 
made  public." 

*'Wliat!''  cried  Chaulieu,  '^would  you  insinuate  ihat  his 
Majesty 's  piety  is  really  nothing  less  than  a  miracle?'' 

"Impossible!"  said  Boulainvilliers,  gravely, —  "piety  is  as 
natural  to  kings  as  flattery  to  their  courtiers :  are  we  not  told 
that  they  are  made  in  God's  own  image?'' 

"If  that  were  true/'  said  Count  Hamilton,  somewhat  pro- 
&nely, —  '^if  that  were  true,  I  should  no  longer  deny  the 
impossibility  of  Atheisml" 

*'Fie,  Count  Hamilton,"  said  an  old  gentleman,  in  whom  I 
recognized  the  great  Huet,  "fie:  wit  should  beware  how  it 
uses  wings;  its  province  is  earth,  not  Heaven." 

*'Nobody  can  better  teil  what  wit  is  not  than  the  leamed 
Abb^  Huet! "  answered  Hamilton,  with  a  mock  air  of  respect. 

"Pshaw!"  cried  Chaulieu,  "I  thought  when  we  once  gave 
ihe  rein  to  satire  it  would  carry  us  pile-mile  against  one  an- 
other.  But,  in  order  to  sweeten  that  drop  of  lemon-juice  for 
you,  my  dear  Huet,  let  me  tum  to  Milord  Bolingbroke,  and 
ask  him  whether  England  can  produce  a  scholar  equal  to 
Peter  Huet,  who  in  twenty  years  wrote  notes  to  sixty-two 
volumes  of  Classics,*  for  tlie  sake  of  a  prince  who  never  read 
a  line  in  one  of  them?" 

"We  have  some  scholars,"  answered  Bolingbroke;  "but  we 
certainly  have  no  Huet.  It  is  stränge  enough,  but  leaming 
seems  to  me  like  a  circle :  it  grows  weaker  the  more  it  spreads. 
We  now  see  many  people  capable  of  reading  commentaries, 
but  very  few  indeed  capable  of  writing  them." 

"True,"  answered  Huet;  and  in  his  reply  he  introduced 
the  celebrated  illustration  which  is  at  this  day  mentioned 
among  his  most  felicitous  hons  mots,  "  Scholarship,  formerly 
the  most  difficult  and  unaided  enterprise  of  Genius,  has  now 
been  made,  by  the  very  toils  of  the  first  mariners,  but  an  easy 
and  commonplace  voyage  of  leisure.     But  who  would  compare 

^  The  Delphm  CImsics. 
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the  great  men,  whose  very  difficxQties  not  only  proved  their 
ardour,  but  brought  them  the  patience  and  the  courage  which 
alone  are  the  parents  of  a  genuine  triumph,  to  the  indolent 
loiterers  of  the  present  day,  who^  having  little  of  difficulty  to 
conquer,  have  nothing  of  glory  to  attain?  For  mypart,  there 
seems  to  me  the  same  difference  between  a  scholar  of  our  days 
and  one  of  the  past  as  there  is  between  Christopher  Colum- 
bus  and  the  master  of  a  packet-boat  from  Calais  to  Dover!  '* 

^^But,"  cried  Anthony  Hamilton^  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff 
with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to  utter  a  witty  thing,  ''bat  what 
have  we — we  spirits  of  the  world,  not  imps  of  the  closet," 
and  he  glanced  at  Huet  —  "to  do  with  scholarship?  All  the 
waters  of  Castaly,  which  we  want  to  pour  into  our  brain,  are 
such  as  will  flow  the  readiest  to  our  tongue." 

"In  shorty  then,"  said  I,  "you  would  assert  that  all  a 
friend  cares  for  in  one's  head  is  the  quantity  of  talk  in  it? '' 

"Precisely,  my  dear  Count,"  said  Hamilton,  seriously; 
"and  to  that  maxim  I  will  add  another  applicable  to  the  op- 
posite  sex.  All  that  a  mistress  cares  for  in  one's  heart  is  the 
quantity  of  love  in  it.'^ 

"What!  are  generosity,  coura^,  honour,  to  go  for  nothing 
with  our  mistress,  then?"  cried  Chaulieu. 

"No:  for  she  will  believe,  if  you  are  a  passionate  lover, 
that  you  have  all  those  virtues;  and  if  noty  she  will  never 
believe  that  you  have  one." 

"Ah!  it  was  a  pretty  court  of  love  in  which  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Count  Grammont  leamed  the  art!"  said 
Bolingbroke. 

"We  believed  so  at  the  time,  my  Lord;  but  there  are  as 
many  changes  in  the  fashion  of  making  love  as  there  are  in 
that  of  making  dresses.  Honour  me,  Count  Devereux,  by 
using  my  snufE-box  and  then  looking  at  the  lid." 

"It  is  the  picture  of  Charles  the  Second  which  adoms  it; 
is  it  not?  " 

"Ko,  Count  Devereux,  it  is  the  diamonds  which  adom  it. 
His  Majesty's  face  I  tiiought  very  beautiful  while  he  was 
living;  but  now,  on  my  conscience,  I  consider  it  the  ugliest 
phiz  I  ever  beheld.    But  I  directed  your  notice  to  the  picture 
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because  we  were  talking  of  love;  and  Old  Bowley  believed 
that  he  could  make  it  better  than  any  one  eise.  All  his  cour- 
tiers  had  the  same  opinion  of  themselves;  and  I  dare  say  the 
beaux  gargons  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  would  say  that  not  one 
of  King  Charley's  gang  knew  what  love  was.  Oh!  'tis  a 
Strange  circle  of  revolutionS;  that  love!  Like  the  earth,  it 
always  changes,  and  yet  always  has  the  same  materials.'' 

"Z'awwmr,  VamauTf  toujours  Vamaur,  with  Ck)unt  Anthony 
Hamilton!"  said  Boulainvilliers.  "He  is  always  on  that 
subject;  and,  sacri  bleu/  when  he  was  younger,  I  am  told  he 
was  like  Cacns,  the  son  of  Vnlcan^  and  breathed  nothing  but 
flames." 

"  You  flatter  me,"  said  Hamilton.  "  Solve  me  now  a  knotty 
riddle,  my  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Why  does  a  young  man  think 
it  the  greatest  compliment  to  be  thought  wise,  while  an  old 
man  thinks  it  the  greatest  compliment  to  be  told  he  has  been 
foolish?" 

"  Is  love  foolish  then?  "  said  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

"  Can  you  doubt  it?  "  answered  Hamilton ;  "  it  makes  a  man 
think  more  of  another  than  himself !  I  know  not  a  greater 
proof  of  foUy!" 

"Ah!  mon  aimable  ami,^^  cried  Chaulieu;  "you  are  the 
wickedest  witty  person  I  know.  I  cannot  help  loving  your 
language,  while  I  hate  your  sentiments." 

"  My  language  is  my  own ;  my  sentiments  are  those  of  all 
men,"  answered  Hamilton:  "but  are  we  not,  by  the  by,  to 
have  young  Arouet  here  to-night?  What  a  charming  person 
heis!" 

"Yes,"  said  Boulainvilliers.  "He  said  he  should  be  late; 
and  I  expect  Fontenelle,  too,  but  he  will  not  come  before  sup- 
per. I  found  Fontenelle  this  morning  con versing  with  my 
Cook  on  the  best  manner  of  dressing  asparagus.  I  asked  him 
the  other  day  what  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  had  ever  given 
him  the  most  sensible  pleasure?  After  a  little  pause,  the  ex- 
cellent  old  man  said,  ^Daphnus.'  *Daphnus! '  repeated  I,  *who 
the  devil  is  he?'  *Whv,'  answered  Fontenelle,  with  tears  of 
gratitude  in  his  benevolent  eyes,  *I  had  some  hypochondriacal 
ideas  that  suppers  were  unwholesome;  and  Daphnus  is  an  an- 
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cient  physician,  who  asserts  the  contrarj;  and  declares, — 
thinky  my  friend,  what  a  charming  theoryl  —  that  the  moon 
is  a  great  assUtant  of  the  digestion! ' " 

''  Ha  I  ha !  ha ! "  laughed  the  Abb^  de  Chaulieu.  "  How  like 
Fontenellel  what  an  anomalous  creature  'tisl  He  has  the 
most  kindness  and  the  least  feeling  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
Let  Hamilton  find  a  pithier  description  for  him  if  he  can! " 

Whatever  reply  the  friend  of  the  preux  Crrammont  might 
have  made  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-one. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  slight,  and  very  thin.  There  was  a 
certain  affectation  of  polite  address  in  his  manner  and  mien 
which  did  not  quite  become  him;  and  though  he  was  received 
by  the  old  wits  with  great  cordiality,  and  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect  equality,  yet  the  inexpressible  air  which  denotes  birth 
was  both  pretended  to  and  wanting.  This,  perhaps^  was 
however  owing  to  the  ordinary  inexperience  of  youth;  which| 
if  not  awkwardly  bashful,  is  generally  awkward  in  its  assur- 
ance.  Whatever  its  causey  the  Impression  vanished  directly 
he  entered  into  conversation.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  encoun- 
tered  a  man  so  brilliantly^  yet  so  easily,  witty.  He  had  but 
little  of  the  studied  allusion,  the  antithetical  point,  the  classic 
metaphor,  which  chiefly  characterize  the  wits  of  my  day.  On 
the  oontrary,  it  was  an  exceeding  and  naUve  simplicity,  which 
gave  such  unrivalled  charm  and  piquancy  to  his  conversation. 
And  while  I  have  not  scrupled  to  stamp  on  my  pages  some 
faint  imitation  of  the  peculiar  dialogue  of  other  eminent  char- 
acters,  I  must  confess  myself  utterly  unable  to  convey  the 
smallest  idea  of  his  mcthod  of  making  words  irresistible. 
Contenting  my  efforts,  therefore,  with  describing  his  personal 
appearance, — interesting,  because  that  of  the  most  striking 
literary  character  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet, — I  shall  omit 
his  share  in  the  remainder  of  the  conversation  I  am  rehears- 
ing,  and  beg  the  reader  to  recall  that  passage  in  Tacitus  in 
which  the  great  historian  says  that,  in  the  funeral  of  Junia, 
"  the  images  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  outshone  all  the  rest,  f rom 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  the  sole  ones  excluded 
from  the  rite." 
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The  countenance,  then,  of  Marie  Fraii9ois  Aiouet  (sinoe  so 
celebrated  tmder  the  name  of  Voltaire)  was  piain  in  f  eature, 
but  singularly  striking  in  effect;  its  vivacity  was  the  very 
perfection  of  what  Steele  once  happily  called  ^'physiognomi- 
cal  eloquence."  His  eyes  were  blue,  fiery  rather  than 
bright,  and  so  restless  tiiat  they  never  dwelt  in  the  same 
place  for  amoment:^  his  mouth  was  at  once  the  worst  and 
the  most  pecnliar  feature  of  his  face;  it  betokened  humonr, 
it  is  true;  but  it  also  betrayed  malignancy,  nor  did  it  ever 
smile  without  sarcasm.  Though  flattering  to  those  present, 
his  words  against  the  absent,  uttered  by  that  bitter  and  Curl- 
ing lip,  mingled  with  your  pleasure  at  their  wit  a  little  fear 
at  their  causticity.  I  believe  no  one,  be  he  as  bold,  as  cal- 
lous;  or  as  faultless  as  human  nature  can  be,  could  be  one 
hour  with  that  man  and  not  feel  apprehension.  Eidicule^  so 
lavish,  yet  so  true  to  the  mark;  so  wanton,  yet  so  seemingly 
just;  so  bright,  that  while  it  wandered  round  its  target,  in 
apparent  though  terrible  playfulness,  it  burned  into  the  spot, 
and  engraved  there  a  brand,  and  a  token  indelible  and  per- 
petual; — this  no  man  could  witness,  when  darted  towards  an- 
other,  and  feel  saf e  for  himself .  The  very  caprice  and  levity 
of  the  jester  seemed  more  perilous,  because  less  to  be  calcu- 
lated  upon,  than  a  systematic  principle  of  bittemess  or  satire. 
Bolingbroke  compared  him,  not  unaptly,  to  a  child  who  has 
poBsessed  himself  of  Jupiter's  bolts,  and  who  makes  use  of 
those  bolts  in  sport  which  a  god  would  only  have  used  in 
wrath. 

Arouet's  forehead  was  not  remaikable  for  height,  but  it  was 
nobly  and  grandly  formed,  and,  contradicting  that  of  the 
mouthy  wore  a  benevolent  expression.  Though  so  young, 
there  was  already  a  wrinkle  on  the  surface  of  the  front,  and 
a  prominence  on  the  eyebrow,  which  showed  that  the  wit  and 

^  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  is  a  description  of  Voltaiie  as  a 
Tery  young  man.  I  de  not  know  an3rwhere  a  more  impressive,  almost  a 
more  ghastly,  contrast  than  that  which  the  pictures  of  Voltaire,  grown  old, 
present  to  Largillibre*8  pictnre  of  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-fonr;  and  he 
was  Bomewhat  yonnger  than  twenty-foor  at  the  time  of  which  the  Connt 
now  speakfl.  —  £0. 
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the  fancy  of  bis  conversation  were,  if  not  regulated,  at  least 
contrastedy  by  more  thoughtful  and  lofty  characteristics  of 
mind.  At  the  time  I  write,  this  man  bas  obtained  a  bigh 
tbrone  among  tbe  powers  of  the  lettered  world.  Wbat  be 
may  yet  be,  it  is  in  vain  to  guess :  be  may  be  all  tbat  is  gpreat 
and  goody  or  —  tbe  reverse;  but  I  cannot  bat  believe  tbat  bis 
career  is  only  begun.  Sueb  men  are  bom  monarebs  of  tbe 
mind;  tbey  may  be  benefactors  or  tyrants:  in  eitber  case, 
tbey  are  greater  tban  tbe  kings  of  tbe  pbysical  empire,  be- 
cause  tbey  defy  armies  and  laugb  at  tbe  intrigues  of  State. 
From  tbemselves  only  come  tbe  balance  of  tbeir  power,  tbe 
laws  of  tbeir  govemment,  and  tbe  boundaries  of  tbeir  realm. 

We  sat  down  to  supper.  ^^Count  Hamilton/'  said  Boulain- 
villiers,  "are  we  not  a  merry  set  for  sucb  old  fellows?  Wby, 
excepting  Arouet,  Milord  Bolingbroke,  and  Count  Devereux, 
tbere  is  scarcely  one  of  us  under  seventy.  Wbere  but  at 
Paris  would  you  see  bons  vivans  of  our  age?  Vivent  lajoiey 
la  bagatelle,  Vamour/'^ 

"  Et  le  vin  de  Champagne  ! ''  cried  Cbaulieu,  fiUing  bis  glass ; 
"but  wbat  is  tbere  stränge  in  our  merriment?  Pbilemon,  tbe 
Comic  poet,  laugbed  at  ninety-seven.  May  we  all  do  tbe 
samet" 

"You  forget,"  cried  Bolingbroke,  "tbat  Pbilemon  died  of 
tbe  laugbing." 

"  Yes,''  said  Hamilton;  "but  if  I  remember  rigbt,  it  was  at 
seeing  an  ass  eat  figs.  Let  us  vow,  tberefore,  never  to  keep 
Company  witb  asses ! " 

"Bravo,  Count,"  said  Boulainvilliers,  "you  bave  put  tbe 
true  moral  on  the  story.  Let  us  swear  by  tbe  gbost  of  Pbile- 
mon tbat  we  will  never  laugb  at  an  ass's  jokes, — practical  or 
verbal." 

"  Tben  we  must  always  be  serious,  except  wben  we  are  witb 
eacb  otber,"  cried  Cbaulieu.  "Ob,  I  would  sooner  take  my 
Chance  of  dying  prematurely  at  ninety-seven  tban  consent  to 
sucb  a  vow!" 

"Fontenelle,"  cried  our  bost,  "you  are  melancboly.  Wbat 
is  tbe  matter?" 

"I  moum  for  tbe  weakness  of  human  nature,"  answered 
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Fontenelle^  with  an  air  of  patriarchal  philanthropy.  ^'I  told 
your  Cook  three  times  about  the  asparagus;  and  now— taste 
it.  I  told  him  not  to  put  too  mach  sugar,  and  he  haa  pat 
none.  Thus  it  is  with  mankind, —  ever  in  extremesi  and  con- 
seqoently  ever  in  error.  Thus  it  was  that  Luther  said,  so 
felicitously  and  so  truly,  that  the  human  mind  was  like  a 
drunken  peasant  on  horseback:  prop  it  on  one  side,  and  it 
falls  on  the  other.^' 

"  Ha !  ha  t  ha !  '*  cried  Chaulieu. .  "  Who  would  have  thought 
one  could  have  f  ound  so  muoh  morality  in  a  plate  of  aspara- 
gus!    Taste  this  salsifia.^^ 

"Pray,  Hamilton,"  said  Huet,  "what^ew  de  mot  was  that 
you  made  yesterday  at  Madame  d'Epemonville's  which  gained 
you  such  applause?" 

"Ah,  repeat  it,  Count,"  cried  Boulainvilliers ;  "'twas  the 
most  classical  thing  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time." 

*'Why,''  Said  Hamilton,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  preparing  himself  by  a  large  draught  of  the  Champagne, 
"why,  Madame  d'Epemonville  appeared  without  her  tour ; 
you  know,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  tour  is  the  polite  name  for 
false  hair.  'Ah,  sacr^! '  cried  her  brother,  courteously,  'ma 
soeur,  que  vous  Stes  laide  aujourd'hui:  vous  n'avez  pas  votre 
tour!^  *Voilä  pourquoi  eile  n'est  pas  si-belle  (Cybele)/ 
answered  I." 

"Excellentl  famous!"  cried  we  all,  except  Huet,  who 
seemed  to  regard  the  punster  with  a  very  disrespectful  eye. 
Hamilton  saw  it.  "  You  do  not  think,  Monsieur  Huet,  that 
there  is  wit  in  these  jeux  de  mots :  perhaps  you  do  not  admire 
witatall?" 

"  Yes,  I  admire  wit  as  I  do  the  wind.  When  it  shakes  the 
trees  it  is  tine;  when  it  cools  the  wave  it  is  refreshing;  when 
it  steals  over  flowers  it  is  enchanting:  but  when,  Monsieur 
Hamilton,  it  whistles  through  the  key-hole  it  is  unpleasant." 

"The  very  worst  illustration  I  ever  heard,"  said  Hamilton, 
coolly.  "  Keep  to  your  classics,  my  dear  Abb^.  When  Jupi- 
ter edited  the  work  of  Peter  Huet,  he  did  with  wit  as  Peter 
Huet  did  with  Lucan  when  he  edited  the  classics:  he  was 
afraid  it  might  do  mischief,  and  so  left  it  cut  altogether." 
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^Let  US  drinkl  "  cried  Chaulieu;  '^let  us  drinkl "  and  the 
oonversation  was  tamed  again. 

^'What  is  that  you  say  of  Tacitusi  Huet?"  said  Boulain- 
villiers. 

"That  his  wisdom  arose  from  his  malignancy,"  answered 
Huet.  '^He  is  a  perfect  penetrator^  into  homan  vices,  but 
knows  nothing  of  human  virtues.  Do  you  think  that  a  good 
man  would  dwell  so  constantly  on  what  is  evil?  Belle ve  me 
—  no.  A  man  cannot  write  much  and  well  upon  virtue  with- 
out  being  yirtuous,  nor  enter  minutely  and  piofoundly  into 
the  causes  of  vice  without  being  yicious  himself." 

'^It  is  true,"  said  Hamilton;  "and  your  remark,  which  af- 
fects  to  be  so  deep,  is  but  a  natural  coroUary  from  the  hack- 
neyed  mazim  that  from  experience  comes  wisdom." 

"But,  for  my  part,"  said  Boulainyilliers,  "I  think  Tacitus 
is  not  so  invariably  the  analyzer  of  vice  as  you  would  make 
him«     Look  at  the  'Agricola '  and  the  'Oermania.' '' 

"  Ahl  the  'Germany/  above  all  thingsl "  cried  Hamilton, 
dropping  a  delicious  morsel  of  sanglier  in  its  way  from  band 
to  mouthf  in  his  hurry  to  speak.  "  Of  ooursei  the  historian, 
Boulainvilliers,  advocates  the  ^Germany,'  from  its  mention 
of  the  origin  of  the  feudal  System, —  that  incomparable  bündle 
of  excellences,  which  Le  Comte  de  Boulainyilliers  has  de* 
clared  to  be  Ze  ckefd^cßuvre  de  l'esprit  humain;  and  which  the 
same  gentleman  regrets,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  no  longer 
exists  in  order  that  the  seigneur  may  feed  upon  des  ffras  mor- 
eeaux  de  bwuf  demi-cru,  may  hang  up  half  his  peasants  pour 
encourager  lee  autresj  and  ravish  the  daughters  of  the  defunct 
paur  leur  donner  quelque  consolation.^' 

"Seriously  though,"  said  the  old  Abbö  de  Chaulieu,  with  a 
twinkling  eye,  "  the  last  mentioned  evil,  my  dear  Hamilton, 
was  not  without  a  little  alloy  of  good/' 

"Yes,"  said  Hamilton,  "if  it  was  only  the  daughters;  but 
perhaps  the  seigneur  was  not  too  scrupulous  with  regard  to 
the  wives/' 

^  A  remark  similar  to  this  the  reader  will  probablr  rememher  in  the 
"  Hnetiaiia,"  md  wUl,  I  bope,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  ahowj  aad 
imtme.— »  Six 
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''Ahl  shooking,  shockingl''  cried  Chaulien,  solemnly. 
'^  Adultery  is,  indeed,  an  atrocious  crime.  I  am  sure  I  would 
most  consoientiously  cry  out  with  the  honest  preacher,  'Adul- 
tery,  my  children,  is  the  blackest  of  sins.  I  do  declare  that 
I  would  rather  have  ten  virgins  in  love  with  me  than  ane 
married  woman! ' " 

We  all  laughed  at  this  enthusiastic  burst  of  virtue  from  Übe 
chaste  Chaulieu.  And  Arouet  tumed  our  conversation  to- 
wards  the  ecclesiastical  dissensions  between  Jesuits  and  Jan- 
senists  that  then  agitated  the  kingdom.  ''Those  priests," 
Said  Bolingbroke,  "remind  me  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter:  they 
make  a  great  Glamour  in  order  to  drown  the  voice  of  their 
God." 

"Bravissimo!"  cried  Hamilton.  "Is  it  not  a  pity,  Mes- 
sieursy  that  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  not  a  Frenchman? 
He  is  almost  clever  enough  to  be  one." 

"If  he  would  drink  a  little  more,  he  would  be/*  cried  Chau- 
lieu, who  was  now  setting  us  all  a  glorious  example. 

"What  say  you,  Morton? '*  exclaimed  Bolingbroke;  "must 
we  not  drink  these  gentlemen  under  the  table  for  the  honour 
of  our  country?'* 

"A  challenge!  a  challenge!"  cried  Chaulieu.  "I  march 
firsttothefield!" 

"  Conquest  or  death! "  shouted  Bolingbroke.  And  the  rites 
of  Minerva  were  forsaken  for  those  of  Bacchus. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  COUBT;    COUBTIEBS,    AND  A  KING. 

I  THiNK  it  was  the  second  day  af ter  this  "  f east  of  reason  " 
that  Lord  Bolingbroke  deemed  it  advisable  to  retire  to  Lyons 
tili  his  plans  of  conduct  were  ripened  into  decision.  We  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  each  other;  but  before  we  parted,  and 
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after  he  had  discussed  his  own  projects  of  ambition,  we  talked 
a  little  upon  mine.  Although  I  was  a  Catholic  and  a  pupil 
of  Montreuil,  althoagh  I  bad  fled  from  England  and  had  noth- 
ing to  expect  from  the  House  of  Hanover,  I  was  by  no  means 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  Chevalier  and  bis  cause.  I 
wonder  if  this  ayowal  will  seem  odd  to  Englishmen  of  the 
next  Century!  To  Englishmen  of  the  present  one,  a  Boman 
Catholic  and  a  lover  of  priestcraft  and  tyranny  are  two  words 
for  the  same  thing;  as  if  we  could  not  murmur  at  tithes  and 
taxes,  insecurity  of  property  or  arbitrary  legislation,  just  as 
sourly  as  any  other  Christian  Community.  NoI  I  never 
loved  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts, —  unfortunate,  and  therefore 
interesting,  as  the  Stuarts  were;  by  a  very  stupid  and  yet 
uneffaceable  confusion  of  ideas,  I  confounded  it  with  the 
cause  of  Montreuil,  and  I  hated  the  latter  enough  to  dislike 
the  former:  I  fancy  all  party  principles  are  formed  much  in 
the  same  manner.  I  frankly  told  Bolingbroke  my  disinclina* 
tion  to  the  Chevalier. 

'*Between  ourselves  be  it  spoken,"  said  he,  'Hhere  is  but 
little  to  induce  a  wise  man  in  your  circumstances  to  join 
James  the  Third.  I  would  advise  you  rather  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  your  father's  reputation  at  the  French  court,  and  enter 
into  the  same  Service  he  did.  Things  wear  a  dark  face  in 
England  for  you,  and  a  bright  one  everywhere  eise." 

"I  have  already,"  said  I,  "in  my  own  mind,  perceived  and 
weighed  the  advantages  of  entering  into  the  Service  of  Louis. 
But  he  is  old :  he  cannot  live  long.  People  now  pay  court  to- 
parties,  not  to  the  king.  Which  party,  think  you,  is  the 
best, — that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon?'' 

"Nay,  I  think  not;  she  is  a  cold  friend,  and  never  asks  fa- 
vours  of  Louis  for  any  of  her  family.  A  bold  game  might  be 
played  by  attaching  yourself  to  the  Duchesse  d'Orl^ans  (the 
Duke's  mother).  She  is  at  daggers-drawn  with  Maintenon, 
it  is  true,  and  she  is  a  violent,  haughty,  and  ooarse  woman; 
but  she  has  wit,  talent,  strength  of  mind,  and  will  zealously 
serve  any  person  of  high  birth  who  pays  her  respect.  But 
she  can  do  nothing  for  you  tili  the  king's  death,  and  then  only 
on  the  Chance  of  her  son's  power.      But  —  letme  see — you 

13 
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say  Fleuri,  the  Bisliop  of  Fr^juSy  is  to  introdace  yoa  to 

Madame  de  Maintenon?" 

<<  Yes;  and  has  appointed  the  day  after  to-monow  for  that 
pnrpose," 

''Well,  then,  make  close  friends  with  him:  yoa  will  not 
find  it  difficult;  lie  has  a  delightfol  address,  and  if  yoa  get 
hold  of  his  weak  points  you  may  win  his  confidence.  Mark 
me:  Fleuri  has  no  faux-brillarUf  no  genins,  indeed,  of  very 
prominent  order;  but  he  is  one  of  those  soft  and  smootk 
minds  which,  in  a  erisis  like  the  present,  when  parties  are 
contending  and  princes  wrangling,  always  slip  silently  and 
unobtrosively  into  one  of  the  best  places.  Keep  in  with 
Frejus:  you  cannot  do  wrong  by  it;  although  you  must  re- 
member  that  at  present  he  is  in  ill  odour  with  the  king,  and 
you  need  not  go  with  him  twiee  to  Versailles.  But,  above  all, 
when  you  are  introduced  to  Louis,  do  not  forget  that  you 
cannot  please  him  better  than  by  appearing  awe-stricken." 

Such  was  Bolingbroke's  parting  advice.  The  Bishop  of 
Frejus  carried  me  with  him  (on  the  moming  we  had  ap- 
pointed) to  Versailles.  What  a  magnificent  work  of  royal 
Imagination  is  that  palace !  I  know  not  in  any  epic  a  grander 
idea  than  terming  the  avenues  which  lead  to  it  the  roads  ''to 
Spain,  to  Holland,"  etc.  In  London,  they  would  have  been 
the  roads  to  Chelsea  and  Pentonville ! 

As  we  were  driving  slowly  along  in  the  Bishop's  carriage, 
I  had  ample  time  for  conversation  with  that  personage,  who 
has  since,  as  the  Cardinal  de  Fleuri,  risen  to  so  high  a  pitch 
of  power.  He  certainly  has  in  him  very  little  of  the  great 
man ;  nor  do  I  know  anywhere  so  striking  an  instance  of  this 
truth, —  that  in  that  game  of  honours  which  is  played  at  courts, 
we  obtain  success  less  by  our  talents  than  our  tempers.  He 
laughed,  with  a  graceful  tum  of  hadinagey  at  the  political 
peculiarities  of  Madame  de  Balzac ;  and  said  that  it  was  not 
for  the  uppermost  party  to  feel  resentment  at  the  chafings  of 
the  under  one.  Sliding  from  this  topic,  he  then  questioned 
me  as  to  the  gayeties  I  had  witnessed.  I  gave  him  a  descrip« 
tion  of  the  party  at  Boulainvilliers'.  He  seemed  much  inter- 
ested  in  this,  and  showed  more  shrewdness  than  I  should 
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have  given  him  credit  for  in  discussing  the  Taxiotis  characters 
of  the  literati  of  the  day.  After  some  general  oonversation 
on  works  of  fiction,  he  artfully  glided  into  treating  on  those 
of  statistics  and  politics,  and  I  then  canght  a  sudden  but 
thorough  insight  into  the  depths  of  his  policy.  I  saw  thaty 
while  he  affected  to  be  indifferent  to  the  difficulties  and  puz- 
zles  of  State,  he  lost  no  opportonity  of  gaining  every  particle 
of  information  respecting  tiiem;  and  that  he  made  oonversa- 
tion, in  which  he  was  skilled,  a  vehicle  for  acquiring  that 
knowledge  which  he  had  not  the  force  of  mind  to  create  from 
his  own  intellect,  or  to  work  out  from  the  written  labours  of 
others.  If  this  made  him  a  superficial  statesman,  it  made 
him  a  prompt  one;  and  there  was  never  so  lucky  a  minister 
with  so  little  trouble  to  himself.^ 

As  we  approached  the  end  of  our  destination,  we  talked  of 
the  King.  On  this  subject  he  was  jealously  cautious.  But  I 
gleaned  from  him,  despite  of  his  sagacity,  that  it  was  high 
time  to  make  all  use  of  one's  acquaintance  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon  that  one  could  be  enabled  to  do;  and  that  it  was 
so  difficult  to  guess  the  exact  places  in  which  power  would 
rest  after  the  death  of  the  old  King  that  supineness  and  si- 
lence  made  at  present  the  most  profound  policy. 

As  we  alighted  from  the  carriage  and  I  first  set  my  foot 
within  the  palace,  I  could  not  but  feel  involuntarily  yet  pow- 
erfully  impressed  with  the  sense  of  the  spirit  of  the  place.  I 
was  in  the  precincts  of  that  mighty  court  which  had  gathered 
into  one  dazzling  focus  all  the  rays  of  genius  which  half  a 
Century  had  emitted, — the  court  at  which  time  had  passed  at 
once  from  the  morn  of  civilization  into  its  füll  noon  and  glory, 
—  the  court  of  Gond^  and  Turenne,  of  Villars  and  of  Tour- 
ville, —  the  court  where,  over  the  wit  of  Grammont,  the  pro- 
fusion  of  Fouquet,  .  the  fatal  genius  of  Louvois  (fatal  to 
humanity  and  to  France),  Love,  real  Love,  had  not  disdained 
to  shed  its  pathos  and  its  truth,  and  to  consecrate  the  hoUow 

1  At  hiB  death  appeared  the  followiDg  pnniiing  epigmn:  — - 

"  Floruit  sine  fhicta ; 
Deßcruit  sine  Incto." 
"  Ho  flowered  wlthont  fruit,  and  iaded  withont  regret." — Ed. 
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pageantries  of  royal  pomp,  with  the  tendemesSi  the  besaly, 
and  the  repentance  of  La  Valli^re.  Still  over  that  scene 
hang  the  spells  of  a  genius  which,  if  artificial  and  oold, 
was  also  vast,  stately,  and  magnificent, — a  genins  which  had 
swelled  in  the  rieh  music  of  Racine,  which  had  raised  the 
nobler  spirit  and  the  freer  thought  of  Pierre  Corneille,'  which 
had  given  edge  to  the  polished  weapon  of  Boileau,  which 
had  lavished  over  the  bright  page  of  Moliere, —  Moli^re,  more 
wonderful  than  all  —  a  knowledge  of  the  htimonrs  and  the 
hearts  of  men,  which  no  dramatist,  save  Shakspeare,  has  snr- 
passed.  Within  those  walls  still  glowed,  though  now  waxing 
faint  and  dim,  the  fame  of  that  monarch  who  had  enjoyed, 
at  least  tili  his  later  day,  the  fortune  of  Augustos  nnsullied 
by  the  crimes  of  Octavius.  Nine  times,  since  the  snn  of  that 
monarch  rose,  had  the  Papal  Chair  received  a  new  occupantl 
Six  sovereigns  had  reigned  over  the  Ottoman  hordes!  The 
fourth  emperor  since  the  birth  of  the  same  era  bore  sway 
over  Germany!  Five  czars,  from  Michael  Komanoff  to  the 
Great  Peter,  had  held,  over  their  enormous  territory,  the  pre- 
carions  tenure  of  their  iron  power!  Six  kings  had  bome  the 
painfnl  cincture  of  the  English  crown;*  two  of  those  kings 
had  been  fugitives  to  that  court;  to  the  son  of  the  last  it  was 
an  asylum  at  that  moment. 

What  wonderful  changes  had  passed  over  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope  during  that  Single  reign!  In  England  only,  what  a  vast 
leap  in  the  waste  of  events,  from  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles 
to  that  of  George  the  First!  I  still  lingered,  I  still  gazed,  as 
these  thoughts,  linked  to  one  another  in  an  electric  chain, 
flashed  over  me!  I  still  paused  on  the  threshold  of  those 
stately  halls  which  Nature  herseif  had  been  conquered  to 
rear!  "Where,  through  the  whole  earth,  could  I  find  so  meet 
a  Symbol  for  the  character  and  the  name  which  that  sovereign 
would  leave  to  posterity  as  this  palace  itself  afforded?  A 
gorgeous   monument  of   regal   State  raised   from  a  desert; 

1  Ripdly  dpeaking,  Corneille  belongn  to  a  period  later  than  that  of  Louis 
XrV.,  thongh  he  has  been  incladed  in  the  era  formed  by  that  reign.  —  Ed. 

*  Besides  Cromwell ;  namelj,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  Wüliam 
and  Mary,  Anne,  George  L 
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crowded  alike  wiih  empty  pageantries  and  illustrioas  names; 
a  prodigy  of  elaborate  artifice,  grand  in  its  whole  effect,  petty 
in  its  small  details;  a  solitary  oblation  to  a  splendid  selfish- 
ness,  and  most  remax kaUe  f or  the  revennes  which  it  exhausted 
and  the  poverty  by  which  it  is  snrrounded! 

Fleuri,  with  bis  usual  urbanity  —  an  urbanity  tbat,  on  a 
great  Scale,  woold  have  been  beneTolence — had  hitherto  in- 
dulged  me  in  my  emotions :  he  now  laid  bis  band  upon  my 
arm,  and  reealled  me  to  myself •  Before  I  could  apologize  for 
my  abetraction,  tbe  Bishop  was  accosted  by  an  old  man  of 
evident  rank,  but  of  a  conntenance  more  strikingly  demon- 
strative of  the  little  cares  of  a  mere  courtier  than  any  I  ever 
beheld.  "What  news,  Monsieur  le  Marquis?"  said  Fleurii 
smiling. 

^'Oh!  the  greatest  imaginable!  the  King  talks  of  receiving 
the  Danish  minister  on  Thursdai/f  which,  you  know,  is  bis 
day  of  domestie  business!  What  ean  this  portend?  Be« 
sides/'  and  here  the  Speaker 's  voice  lowered  into  a  whisper, 
<'I  am  told  by  the  Duc  de  la  Rochefoucauld  that  the  king  in« 
tends,  out  of  all  ordinary  rule  and  practice,  to  take  physic 
to-morrow:  I  can't  believe  it;  no,  I  positively  can't;  but 
don't  let  this  go  furtberl^' 

"Heaven  forbid!  "  answered  Fleuri,  bowing,  and  the  cour- 
tier passed  on  to  whisper  bis  intelligence  to  others.  '' Who  's 
that  gentleman?"  I  asked. 

''The  Marquis  de  Dangeau,"  answered  Fleuri;  ''a  noble- 
man  of  great  quality,  who  keeps  a  diary  of  all  the  king  says 
and  does.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  posthumous  publication,  and 
will  show  the  world  of  what  importance  nothings  can  be 
made.  I  dare  say,  Count,  you  have  already,  in  England, 
Seen  enough  of  a  court  to  know  that  there  are  some  people 
who  are  as  human  echoes,  and  have  no  existence  except  in 
the  noise  occasioned  by  another/' 

I  took  care  that  my  answer  should  not  be  a  witticism,  lest 
Fleuri  should  think  I  was  attempting  to  rival  bim;  and  so  we 
passed  on  in  an  excellent  humour  with  each  other. 

We  mounted  the  grand  staircase,  and  came  to  an  ante-cham- 
ber,  which,  though  costly  and  rieh,  was  not  remarkably  oon- 
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spicuotis  for  splendour.  Here  the  Bishop  requested  me  to 
wait  for  a  moment.  Accordingly,  I  amused  xnyself  with 
looking  over  some  engravings  of  different  saints.  Meanwhiley 
my  companion  passed  through  another  door,  and  I  was  alone. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  ten  mürntes,  he  retnmed. 
**  Madame  de  Maintenon,''  said  he  in  a  whisper,  ^^is  batx>oorl7 
to-day.  However,  she  has  eagerly  consented  to  see  yoa; 
foUow  me!*' 

So  sayingy  the  ecclesiastical  conrtier  passed  on,  wiih  myself 
at  his  heels.  We  came  to  the  door  of  a  second  Chamber,  at 
which  Fleuri  scraped  gently.  We  were  admitted,  and  found 
therein  three  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  reading,  a  second 
laughing,  and  a  third  yawning,  and  entered  into  another 
Chamber,  where,  alone  and  seated  by  the  window  in  a  large 
chair,  with  one  foot  on  a  stool,  in  an  attitude  that  rather  re« 
minded  me  of  my  mother,  and  which  seems  to  me  a  favourite 
Position  with  all  devotees,  we  foiind  an  old  woman  without 
rouffßf  plainly  dressed,  with  spectacles  on  her  nose  and  a  large 
book  on  a  little  table  before  her.  With  a  most  profound 
salutation,  Fr^jus  approached,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
said, — 

''Will  Madame  suffer  me  to  present  to  her  the  Count 
Devereux?" 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  an  air  of  great  meekness  and 
humility,  bowed  a  return  to  the  salutation.  ''The  son  of 
Madame  la  Mar^chale  de  Devereux  will  always  be  most  wel- 
come to  mel "  Then,  turning  towards  us,  she  pointed  to  two 
stools,  and,  while  we  were  seating  ourselves,  said, — 

"And  how  did  you  leave  my  excellent  friend?'' 

"When,  Madame,  I  last  saw  my  mother,  which  is  now 
nearly  a  year  ago,  she  was  in  health,  and  consoling  herseif 
for  the  advance  of  years  by  that  tendency  to  wean  the  thoughts 
from  this  world  which  (in  her  own  language)  is  the  divinest 
comfort  of  old  age!" 

"Admirable  woman!"  said  Madame  de  Maintenon,  casting 
down  hereyes;  "suchare  indeed  the  sentiments  in  which  I 
recognize  the  Marechale.  And  how  does  her  beauty  wear? 
Those  golden  locks,  and  blue  eyes,  and  that  snowy  skin,  are 
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not  yet,  I  suppose,  whollj  changed  for  an  adeqaate  compensa- 
tion  of  the  beauties  within?  " 

''Time,  Madame,  has  been  gentle  with  her;  and  I  have  often 
thought,  though  nevet  perhaps  more  strongly  than  at  this 
moment,  that  there  is  in  those  divine  studies,  which  bring 
calm  and  light  to  the  mind,  something  which  presenres  and 
embalmsy  as  it  were,  the  beauty  of  the  body." 

A  faint  blush  passed  OTer  the  face  of  the  devotee.  No,  no, 
— ^not  even  at  eighty  years  of  age  is  a  compliment  to  a  woman's 
beauty  misplaced!  There  was  a  slight  pause.  Ithoughtthat 
respect  forbade  me  to  break  it. 

''  His  Majesty,  **  said  the  Bishop,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is 
sensible  that  he  encroaches  a  little,  and  does  it  with  conse* 
quent  reverence,  ''his  Majesty,  I  hope,  is  well?" 

"  Grod  be  thankedy  yes,  as  well  as  we  can  expect.  It  is  now 
nearly  the  hour  in  which  his  Majesty  awaits  your  personal 
inquiries." 

Fleuri  bowed  as  he  answered,^ 

"The  Kingy  then,  will  receive  us  to-day?  My  young  com* 
panion  is  very  desirous  to  see  the  greatest  monarch|  and,  oon- 
sequently,  the  greatest  man,  of  the  age." 

"The  desire  is  natural,"  said  Madame  de  Maintenon;  and 
then,  tuming  to  me,  she  asked  if  I  had  yet  seen  King  James 
the  Third. 

I  took  care,  in  my  answer,  to  express  that  even  if  I  had  re- 
solved  to  make  that  stay  in  Paris  which  allowed  me  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him  at  all,  I  should  have  deemed  that  both 
duty  and  inclination  led  me,  in  the  first  instance,  to  offer  my 
homage  to  one  who  was  both  the  benefactor  of  my  father  and 
the  monarch  whose  realms  afforded  me  protection. 

"  You  have  not,  then,  "said  Madame  de  Maintenon,  "deoided 
on  the  length  of  your  stay  in  France?  " 

"No,"  said  I, —  and  my  answer  was  regulated  by  my  desire 
to  See  how  far  I  might  rely  on  the  Services  of  one  who  ex- 
pressed herseif  so  warm  a  friend  of  that  excellent  woman, 
Madame  la  Marechale, —  "  no,  Madame.  France  is  the  oountry 
of  my  birth,  if  England  is  that  of  my  parentage;  and  could  I 
hope  for  some  portion  of  that  royal  favour  which  my  father 
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enjoyed,  I  would  rather  claim  it  as  ihe  home  'of  my  bopes 
than  the  refuge  of  my  exile.  But"  —  and  I  stopped  ghort 
purposely. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  me  very  eamestly  thioagh  her  spec- 
tacles  for  one  momenty  and  ihen^  hemming  twice  with  a  litüe 
embarrassment,  again  remarked  to  the  Bishop  that  the  time 
for  seeing  the  Eang  was  nearly  arriTed.  Fleuri,  whose  policy 
at  that  period  was  very  like  that  of  the  concealed  Queen,  and 
who  was,  besides,  far  from  desiroos  of  introdacing  any  new 
claimants  on  Madame  de  Maintenon's  official  favoiir,  though 
he  might  not  object  to  introdnce  them  to  a  private  friend,  was 
not  slow  in  taking  the  hint.  He  rose,  and  I  was  f orced  to 
follow  his  example. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  thought  she  might  safely  indulge  in 
a  little  cordiality  when  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  her, 
and  accordingly  blessed  me,  and  gave  me  her  hand,  which  I 
kissed  very  devoutly.  An  extremely  pretty  hand  it  was,  too, 
notwithstanding  the  good  Queen's  age.  We  then  retired,  and, 
repassing  the  three  ladies,  who  were  now  all  yawning,  re- 
paired  to  the  King's  apartments. 

" What  think  you  of  Madame?"  asked  Fleuri. 

^'What  can  I  think  of  her,"  said  I,  eautiously,  ^'but  that 
greatness  seems  in  her  to  take  its  neblest  form, — that  of 
simplicity  ?  " 

"True,"  rejoined  Fleuri;  "never  was  there  so  meek  a  mind 
joined  to  so  lowly  a  carriage!  Do  you  remark  any  trace  of 
former  beauty  ?  " 

^'Yes,  indeed,  there  is  much  that  is  soft  in  her  countenance, 
and  much  that  is  still  regulär  in  her  features;  but  what  Struck 
me  most  was  the  pensive  and  even  sad  tranquillity  that  rests 
upon  her  face  when  she  is  silent." 

"The  expression  betrays  the  mind,"  answered  Fleuri;  "and 
the  curse  of  the  great  is  ennuL" 

"Of  the  great  in  Station,"  said  I,  "but  not  necessarily  of 
the  great  in  mind.  I  have  heard  that  the  Bishop  of  Frejus, 
notwithstanding  his  rank  and  celebrity,  employs  every  hour 
to  the  advantage  of  others,  and  consequently  without  tedium 
to  himself." 
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''Aha! ''  Bald  Fleori,  smiling  gently  and  patting  my  cheek: 
''see  now  if  the  air  of  palaces  is  not  absolutely  prolific  of 
pretty  speeches.^'  And,  before  I  could  answer,  we  were  in 
the  apartments  of  the  King. 

Leaving  me  a  while  to  cool  my  heels  in  a  gallery,  filled 
with  the  butterflies  who  bask  in  the  royal  sunshine,  Frejus 
then  disappeared  among  the  crowd;  he  was  scarcely  gone 
when  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  seeing  Count  Hamilton 
approach  towards  me. 

^^Mort  diable/"  Said  he,  shaking  me  by  the  hand  ä  VAn* 
fflaise;  "I  am  really  delighted  to  see  any  one  here  who  does 
not  insult  my  sins  with  his  superior  exeellence.  Eh^  now, 
look  round  this  apartment  for  a  moment!  Whether  woold 
you  believe  yourself  at  the  court  of  a  great  kijA  or  the  levee 
of  a  Boman  cardinall  Whom  see  you  chiefl^  Gallant  sol- 
diers,  with  wom  brows  and  glittering  weeds?  wise  statesmen 
with  ruin  to  Austria  and  de&mce  to  Bome  in  every  wrinkle? 
gay  nobles  in  costly  robes,  and  with  the  bearing  that  so  nicely 
teaches  mirth  to  be  dignified  and  dignity  to  be  merry?  Kol 
cassock  and  hat,  rosary  and  gown,  decking  sly,  demure,  hy- 
I)ocritical  faces,  flit,  and  stalk,  and  sadden  round  us.  It 
seems  to  me,"  continued  the  witty  Count,  in  a  lower  whisper, 
''as  if  the  old  king,  having  &irly  buried  his  glory  at  Bamilies 
and  Blenheim,  had  summoned  all  these  good  gentry  to  sing 
psalms  over  itl    But  are  you  waiting  for  a  private  ^dience?'' 

'' Yes,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  Fr^jus.'' 

''You  might  have  chosen  a  better  guide:  the  King  has  been 
too  much  teased  about  him,"  rejoined  Hamilton;  "and  now 
that  we  are  talking  of  him,  I  will  show  you  a  Singular  in- 
stance  of  what  good  manners  can  do  at  court  in  pref  etence  to 
good  abilities.  You  obsenre  yon  quiet»  modest-looking  man, 
with  a  sensible  countenance  and  a  clerical  garb;  you  obscrve 
how  he  edges  away  when  any  one  approaches  to  accost  him; 
and  how,  from  his  extreme  disesteem  of  himself,  he  seems  to 
inspire  every  one  with  the  same  sentiment.  Well,  that  man 
is  a  namesake  of  Fleuri,  the  Prior  of  Argenteuil;  he  has 
come  here,  I  suppose,  for  some  particular  and  temporary  pur- 
pose,  since,  in  reality,  he  has  left  the  oourt.     Well,  that 
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worthy  priest  —  do  remaxk  his  bow;  did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing  so  awkward?  —  is  one  of  the  most  leamed  divines  that 
the  Church  can  boast  of ;  he  is  as  immeasnrably  superior  to 
the  smooth-faced  Bishop  of  Fr^jus  as  Louis  the  Foarteenth 
is  to  my  old  friend  Charles  the  Second.  He  has  had  eqnal 
opportunities  with  the  said  Bishop;  been  preceptor  to  the 
princes  of  Conti  and  the  Connt  de  Vermandois;  and  yet  I  will 
wager  that  he  lives  and  dies  a  tutor,  a  bookworm  —  and  a 
prior;  while  t'other  Fleuri,  withont  a  particle  of  merit  bat 
of  the  most  superficial  order,  govems  already  kings  through 
their  mistresses,  kingdoms  through  the  kings,  and  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  expand  into  a  prime  minister  and  ripen  into  a 
Cardinal." 

'^Nay,"  said  I,  smiling,  ^'there  is  little  chance  of  so  ezalted 
a  lot  for  the  worthy  Bishop." 

"Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Hamilton,  "I  am  an  old  courtier, 
and  look  steadily  on  the  game  I  no  longer  play.  Suppleness, 
united  with  art,  may  do  anything  in  a  court  like  this;  and 
the  smooth  and  unelevated  craft  of  a  Fleuri  may  win  even  to 
the  same  height  as  the  deep  wiles  of  the  glittering  Mazarin, 
or  the  süperb  genius  of  the  imperious  Richelieu." 

"HistI "  said  I,  "the  Bishop  has  reappeared.  Who  is  that 
old  priest  with  a  fine  countenance  and  an  address  that  will, 
at  least,  please  you  better  than  that  of  the  Prior  of  Argen- 
teuil,  who  has  just  stopped  our  episcopal  courtier?" 

"WhatI  do  you  not  know?  It  is  the  most  celebrated 
preacher  of  the  day, —  the  great  Massillon.  It  is  said  that 
that  handsome  person  goes  a  great  way  towards  winning  con- 
▼erts  among  the  court  ladics;  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
when  Massillon  first  entered  the  profession  he  was  to  the  soul 
something  like  the  spear  of  Achilles  to  the  body;  and,  though 
very  efficacious  in  healing  the  wounds  of  conscience,  was 
equally  ready  in  the  first  instance  to  inflict  them." 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "see  the  malice  of  wit;  and  see,  above  all, 
how  much  more  ready  one  is  to  mention  a  man 's  frailties  than 
to  enlarge  upon  his  virtues." 

"To  be  sure,"  answered  Hamilton,  coolly,  and  patting  his 
snuff-box,   "to  be  sure,  wo  old  people  like  history  bettcr 
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than  fiction;  and  frailty  is  certain^  while  Tiitae  is  always 
doubtful." 

"Don't  judge  of  all  people,*'  said  I,  "by  your  experienoe 
among  the  courtien  of  Charles  the  Second." 

''Bight,^  said  Hamilton.  ^'Providence  never  assemUed 
so  many  rascals  together  before  without  hanging  them.  And 
he  would  indeed  be  a  bad  judge  of  human  nature  who  esti* 
mated  the  characters  of  men  in  general  by  the  heroes  of  New- 
gate  and  the  victims  of  Tyburn.  But  your  Bishop  approaches. 
Adieu!" 

"WhatI''  said  Fleuri,  joining  me  and  saluting  Hamilton, 
who  had  just  tumed  to  depart,  ''what|  Count  Antoine!  Does 
anything  but  whim  bring  you  here  to-day?" 

"No/'  answered  Hamilton;  ''I  am  only  heie  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  poor  go  to  the  temples  of  Caitan, — to  inhale 
the  steam  ofthose  good  things  whieh  Isee  theprieäts  devour.^ 

" Ha!  ha!  ha! "  laughed  the  good-natured  Bishop,  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted;  and  Count  Hamilton,  congratulating  him- 
self  on  his  bon  motj  tumed  away. 

''I  have  spoken  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesly,"  said  the 
Bishop;  ''he  is  willing,  as  he  before  ordained,  to  admit  you  to 
his  presence.  The  Duo  de  Maine  is  with  the  King,  as  also 
some  other  members  of  the  royal  family;  but  you  will 
oonsider  this  a  private  audience." 

I  expressed  my  gratitude:  we  moved  on;  the  doors  of  an 
apartment  were  thrown  open;  and  I  saw  myself  in  the 
presence  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  room  was  partially  darkened.  In  the  oentre  of  it,  on 
a  large  sofa,  reclined  the  King;  he  was  dressed  (though  this, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  I  rather  remembered  than  noted)  in  a  coat 
of  black  velvet,  slightly  embroidered;  his  vest  was  of  white 
satin;  he  wore  no  jewels  nor  Orders,  for  it  was  only  on  g^rand 
or  gala  days  that  he  displayed  personal  pomp.  At  some  little 
distance  from  him  stood  three  members  of  the  royal  family; 
them  I  never  regarded:  all  my  attention  was  beut  upon  the 
King.  My  temperament  is  not  that  on  which  greatness,  or 
indeed  any  extemal  circumstances,  make  much  Impression; 
but  as,  following  at  a  little  distance  the  Bishop  of  Fr^jus,  I 
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approached  the  royal  person,  I  must  coxxf ess  that  Bolingbcoke 
had  scarcely  need  to  have  cautioned  me  not  to  appear  too  seif* 
possessed.  Perbaps,  had  I  seen  that  great  monarch  in  his 
beaux  jours ;  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  his  gloiy,  the 
dazzling  and  meridian  splendour  of  his  person,  his  court^  and 
his  renown, — pride  might  have  made  me  more  on  my  gnard 
against  too  deep,  or  at  least  too  apparent,  an  impression;  bat 
the  many  reverses  of  that  magnificent  sovereigni — ^reTerses  in 
which  he  had  shown  himself  more  great  than  in  all  his  pre* 
vious  triumphs  and  early  successes;  his  age,  his  infirmities, 
the  very  clouds  round  the  setting  sun,  the  very  howls  of  joy 
at  the  expiring  lion, — all  were  calculated,  in  my  mind,  to 
deepen  respect  into  reverencei  and  tinctore  reverence  itself 
with  awe.  I  saw  before  me  not  only  the  majesty  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  but  that  of  misfortune,  of  weakness,  of  infirmity,  and 
of  age;  and  I  forgot  at  once,  in  that  reflection,  what  otherwise 
would  have  blunted  my  sentiments  of  deferencey  namely,  the 
crimes  of  his  ministers  and  the  exactions  of  his  reign.  En- 
deavouring  to  collect  my  mind  from  an  embarrassment  which 
surprised  myself,  I  lifted  my  eyes  towards  the  King,  and  saw 
a  countenance  where  the  trace  of  the  süperb  beauty  for  which 
his  manhood  had  been  celebrated  still  lingered,  brokeui  not 
destroyedy  and  borrowing  a  dignity  even  more  imposing  from 
the  marks  of  encroaching  years  and  from  the  evident  exhaus* 
tion  of  suffering  and  disease. 

Fleuri  said,  in  a  low  tone,  something  which  my  ear  did  not 
catch.  There  was  a  pause, —  only  a  moment's  pause;  and 
then,  in  a  voice,  the  music  of  which  I  had  hitherto  deemed 
exaggerated,  the  King  spoke;  and  in  that  voice  there  was 
something  so  kind  and  encouraging  that  I  feit  reassured  at 
once.  Perhaps  its  tone  was  not  the  less  conciliating  from  the 
evident  effect  which  the  royal  presence  had  produced  upon 
me. 

"  You  have  given  us,  Count  Devereux,"  said  the  King,  "a 
pleasure  which  we  are  glad,  in  person,  to  acknowledge  to  you. 
And  it  has  seemed  to  us  fitting  that  the  country  in  which  your 
brave  father  acquired  his  fame  should  also  be  the  asylum  of 
his  son." 
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"Sire,"  answered  I,  "Sire,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  that 
country  is  not  henceforth  my  own;  and  in  inheriting  my 
father's  name,  I  inherit  also  his  gratitude  and  bis  ambition." 

^'It  is  well  saidy  Sir/'  said  tbeKing;  and  lonce  more  raised 
my  eyes,  and  perceived  that  bis  were  bent  npon  me.  "It  is 
well  said,"  be  repeated  after  a  sbort  pause;  "and  in  granting 
to  you  tbis  audience,  we  were  not  unwilling  to  bope  tbat  you 
were  desirous  to  attaeb  yourself  to  our  oourt.  Tbe  times  do 
not  require  "  (bere  I  tbougbt  tbe  old  King's  voice  was  not  so 
ürm  as  before)  "tbe  manifestation  of  your  zeal  in  tbe  sam;e 
career  as  tbat  in  wbicb  your  f atber  gained  laureis  to  France 
and  to  bimself .  But  we  will  not  neglect  to  find  employment 
for  your  abilities,  if  not  for  your  sword." 

"Tbat  sword  wbicb  was  given  to  me,  Sire,*'  said  I,  "by 
your  Majesty,  sball  be  ever  drawn  (against  all  nations  but 
one)  at  your  command;  and,  in  being  your  Majesty's  peti- 
tioner for  future  favours,  I  only  seek  some  Channel  through 
wbicb  to  evince  my  gratitude  for  tbe  past." 

"We  do  not  doubt,"  said  Louis,  "tbat  wbatever  be  tbe 
number  of  tbe  ungrateful  we  may  make  by  testifying  our  good 
pleasure  on  your  bebalf,  you  will  not  be  among  tbe  number.'' 
Tbe  King  bere  made  a  sligbt  but  courteous  inclination  and 
turned  round.  Tbe  observant  Bishop  of  Fr^jus,  wbo  had 
retired  to  a  little  distance  and  wbo  knew  tbat  tbe  King  never 
liked  talking  more  than  he  could  belp  it,  gave  me  a  signal. 
I  obeyed,  and  backed,  with  all  due  deference,  out  of  tbe  royal 
presence. 

So  closed  my  interview  with  Louis  XIV.  Although  bis 
Majesty  did  not  indulge  in  prolixity,  I  spoke  of  bim  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  as  tbe  most  eloquent  of  men.  Belieye 
me,  there  is  no  orator  like  a  king;  one  word  from  a  royal 
mouth  stirs  tbe  beart  more  than  Demosthenes  could  have 
done.  There  was  a  deep  moral  in  tbat  custom  of  tbe  ancients, 
by  wbicb  tbe  Goddess  of  Persuasion  was  always  represented 
with  a  diadem  on  her  head. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

BBFLECnONS.  — A  SOnd^E.  — THB  APPKABANCB  OF  0MB  IXPOB- 

TANT  IN    THB    HISTOBY. A    CONYBBSATION    WTTH   MAPAlfflB 

DB  BALZAC  HIOHLT  SATI8FACTOBT  AND  CHEBBINO.  ^  A  BEN- 
CONTBB  WITH  A  CUBIOU8  OLD  SOLDIBB« — THB  BXTIHCTI02r 
OF   A  ONCB  GBEAT   LUMINABT% 

I  HAD  now  been  several  weeks  at  Paris;  I  had  neither 
eagerly  sought  nor  sedulously  avoided  its  gayeties.  It  is  not 
that  one  violent  sorrow  leaves  us  without  power  of  enjoy- 
ment;  it  only  lessens  the  power,  and  deadens  the  enjoyment: 
it  does  not  take  away  from  us  the  objects  of  life;  it  only 
forestalls  the  more  indifferent  calmness  of  age.  The  blood 
no  longer  flows  in  an  irregulär  but  delicious  coorse  of  vivid 
and  wild  emotion;  the  step  no  longer  spoms  the  earth;  nor 
does  the  ambition  wander,  insatiable,  yet  undefined,  over  the 
million  paths  of  existence:  but  we  lose  not  our  old  capacities; 
they  are  quieted,  not  extinet.  The  heart  can  never  utterly 
and  long  be  dormant:  trifles  may  not  charm  it  any  more,  nor 
levities  delight;  but  its  pulse  has  not  yet  ceased  to  beat.  We 
survey  the  scene  that  moves  around,  with  a  gaze  no  longer 
distracted  by  every  hope  that  flutters  by;  and  it  is  therefore 
that  we  find  ourselves  more  calculated  than  before  for  the 
graver  occupations  of  our  race.  The  overflowing  tempera- 
ment  is  checked  to  its  proper  level,  the  ambition  bounded  to 
its  prudent  and  lawful  goal.  The  earth  is  no  longer  so  green, 
nor  the  heaven  so  blue,  nor  the  fancy  that  stirs  within  us  so 
rieh  in  its  creations;  but  we  look  more  narrowly  on  the  living 
crowd,  and  more  rationally  on  the  aims  of  men.  The  misfor- 
tune  which  has  changed  us  has  only  adapted  us  the  better  to 
a  climate  in  which  misfortune  is  a  portion  of  the  air.  The 
grief  that  has  thralled  our  spirit  to  a  more  narrow  and  dark 
cell  has  also  been  a  change  that  has  linked  us  to  mankind 
with  a  strength  of  which  we  dreamed  not  in  the  day  of  a 
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wilder  freedom  and  more  luxuriant  aspirings.  In  later  life, 
a  new  spirit,  partaking  of  that  which  was  our  earliesti  retoms 
to  US.  The  solitude  which  delighted  us  in  youth,  bat  which, 
when  the  thoughts  that  make  solitude  a  fairj  land  are  dark* 
ened  by  affliction,  becomes  a  fearful  and  sombre  void,  restimes 
its  old  spell,  as  the  more  morbid  and  urgent  memory  of  that 
affliction  crumbles  away  by  time.  Content  is  a  hermit;  but 
so  also  is  Apathy.  Youth  loves  the  solitary  couch,  which  it 
surrounds  with  dreams.  Age,  or  Experience  (which  is  the 
mind's  age),  loves  the  same  couch  for  the  rest  which  it  af* 
fords;  but  the  wide  interval  between  is  that  of  exertion,  of 
labour,  and  of  labour  among  men.  The  woe  which  makes  our 
hearts  less  social,  often  makes  our  hahUs  more  so.  The 
thoughts,  which  in  calm  would  have  shunned  the  world,  are 
driven  upon  it  by  the  tempest,  even  as  the  birds  which  for- 
sake  the  habitable  land  can,  so  long  as  the  wind  sleeps  and 
the  thunder  rests  within  its  cloud,  become  the  constant  and 
solitary  brooders  over  the  waste  sea:  but  the  moment  the 
storm  awakes  and  the  blast  pursues  them,  they  fly,  by  an 
overpowering  instinct,  to  some  wandering  bark,  some  ves- 
tige  of  human  and  social  life;  and  exchange,  even  for  danger 
from  the  hands  of  men,  the  desert  of  an  angry  Heaven  and 
the  solitude  of  a  storm. 

I  heard  no  more  either  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  or  the  King. 
Meanwhile,  my  flight  and  friendship  with  Lord  Bolingbroke 
had  given  me  a  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  exiled  Prince 
which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed;  and  I  was  hon- 
oured  by  very  flattering  overtures  to  enter  actively  into  his 
Service.  I  have  before  said  that  I  feit  no  enthusiasm  in  his 
cause,  and  I  was  far  from  feeling  it  for  his  person.  My  am- 
bition  rather  directed  its  hope  towards  a  career  in  the  service 
of  France.  France  was  the  country  of  my  birth,  and  the 
country  of  my  father's  fame.  There  no  withering  remem- 
brances  awaited  me;  no  private  regrets  were  associated  with 
its  scenes,  and  no  public  penalties  with  its  political  institu- 
tions.  And  although  I  had  not  yet  received  any  token  of 
Louis's  romombrance,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  court  fa- 
vours  expectation  as  yet  would  have  becn  premature;  be- 
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sides,  bis  royal  fidelity  to  bis  word  was  proverbial;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  I  indulged  tbe  bope  to  profit  by  ibe  soit  of 
promise  be  bad  insinuated  to  me.  I  declined,  tberefore,  witb 
all  due  respecti  tbe  offers  of  tbe  Cbevalier,  and  continued  to 
live  tbe  life  of  idleness  and  expectation,  until  Lord  Boling* 
broke  retomed  to  Paris^  and  accepted  tbe  office  of  secretaiy 
of  State  in  tbe  Service  of  tbe  Cbevalier.  As  be  bas  publicly 
declared  bis  reasons  in  tbis  step,  I  do  not  mean  to  favoor  tbe 
World  witb  bis  private  conversations  on  tbe  same  subject. 

A  day  or  two  after  bis  retum,  I  went  witb  bim  to  a  party 
given  by  a  member  of  tbe  royal  family.  Tbe  first  person  by 
wbom  we  were  accosted — and  I  rejoiced  at  it,  for  we  could 
not  bave  been  accosted  by  a  more  amusing  one — was  Count 
Antbony  Hamilton. 

"Abi  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  said  be,  sauntering  np  to  us; 
"bow  are  you?  —  deligbted  to  see  you  again.  Do  look  at 
Madame  la  Ducbesse  d'0rl<^ansl  Saw  you  ever  sucb  a  creat- 
ure?  Wbitber  are  you  moving,  my  Lord?  Abi  see  bim, 
County  see  bim,  gliding  off  to  tbat  pretty  ducbess,  of  course; 
well,  be  bas  a  beautiful  bow,  it  must  be  owned;  wby,  you  are 
not  going  too? — wbat  would  tbe  world  say  if  Count  Antbony 
Hamilton  were  seen  left  to  bimself?  No,  no,  come  and  sit 
down  by  Madame  de  Cornuel :  sbe  longs  to  be  introduced  to 
you,  and  is  one  of  tbe  wittiest  women  in  Europe." 

"Witb  all  my  beart!  provided  sbe  employs  ber  wit  ill- 
naturedly,  and  uses  it  in  ridiculing  otber  people,  not  prais- 
ing  berself." 

"Ob!  nobody  can  be  more  satirical;  indeed,  wbat  difference 
is  tbere  between  wit  and  satire?    Come,  Count! " 

And  Hamilton  introduced  me  fortbwitb  to  Madame  de  Cor- 
nuel. Sbe  received  me  very  politely;  and,  tuming  to  two  or 
tbree  people  wbo  formed  tbe  circle  round  ber,  said,  witb  tbe 
greatest  composure,  "Messieurs,  oblige  me  by  seeking  some 
otber  object  of  attraction;  I  wisb  to  bave  a  private  Conference 
witb  my  new  friend." 

"I  may  stay?"  said  Hamilton. 

"Ab!  certainly;  you  are  never  in  tbe  way." 

"Li  tbat  respect,  Madame,"  said  Hamilton,  taking  snuf^ 
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and  bowing  very  low,  "in  tliat  res^dy  I  must  strongly  re- 
mind  you  of  your  excellent  husband." 

"Fie! "  cried  Madame  de  Ck)mael;  then,  tuming  to  me,  she 
saidi  "Abi  Monsieur,  if  you  could  bave  come  to  Paris  some 
years  ago,  you  would  have  been  encbanted  with  us:  we  are 
sadly  cbanged.  Imagine  the  fine  old  King  tbinking  it  wicked 
not  to  bear  plays,  but  to  bear  players  act  tbem,  and  so  mak- 
ing  tbe  royal  family  a  Company  of  comedians.  Mon  Dieu ! 
bow  villanously  tbey  perform  I  but  do  you  know  wby  I  wisbed 
to  be  introduced  to  you? '' 

"Yes!  in  order  to  have  anew  listener:  old  listeners  must 
be  almost  as  tedious  as  old  news." 

"  Vary  sbrewdly  said,  and  not  f ar  f rom  tbe  trutb.  The  f act 
is,  tbat  I  wanted  to  talk  about  all  tbese  fine  people  present 
to  some  one  f or  wbose  ear  my  anecdotes  would  bave  tbe  cbarm 
of  novelty.  Let  us  begin  with  Louis  Armand,  Prince  of 
Conti;  you  see  bim." 

"Wbat,  tbat  sbort-sigbted,  stout,  and  ratber  handsome 
man,  witb  a  cast  of  countenance  somewbat  like  the  pictures 
of  Henri  Quatre,  wbo  is  laugbing  so  merrily?" 

"  0  Ciel!  bow  droU!  No!  tbat  handsome  man  is  no  less  a 
person  tban  tbe  Duc  d'Orl^ans.  You  see  a  little  ugly  tbing 
like  an  anatomized  ape, —  tbere,  see, — be  has  just  thrown 
down  a  cbair,  and,  in  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  has  almost 
fallen  over  tbe  Dutcb  ambassadress, — tbat  is  Louis  Armand, 
Prince  of  Conti.  Do  you  know  wbat  tbe  Duc  d'Orl^ans  said 
to  bim  tbe  otber  day?  ^Mon  bon  ami,^  he  said,  pointing 
to  tbe  prince's  limbs  (did  you  ever  see  such  limbs  out  of  a 
menagerie,  by  tbe  by?)  *mon  bon  amij  it  is  a  fine  tbing 
for  you  tbat  tbe  Psalmist  has  assured  us  "tbat  tbe  Lord 
deligbtetb  not  in  any  man's  legs." '  Nay,  don't  laugh,  it  is 
quite  true!" 

It  was  now  for  Count  Hamilton  to  take  up  the  ball  of 
Satire;  he  was  not  a  whit  more  merciful  tban  the  kind  Madame 
de  Comuel.  "Tbe  Prince,''  said  he,  "has  so  exquisite  an 
awkwardness  tbat,  wbenever  tbe  King  hears  a  noise,  and  in- 
quires  tbe  cause,  tbe  invariable  answer  is  tbat  Hbe  Prince  of 
Conti  has  just  tumbled  downM    But,  teil  me,  wbat  do  you 
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think  of  Madame  d'Aumont?     She  is  in  tlie  English  head- 
dresSy  and  looks  ti^te  ä  la  mart," 

"She  is  rather  pretty,  to  my  taste." 

"Yes,"  cried  Madame  de  Comnely  intermpting  the  gentle 
Antoine  (it  did  one's  heart  good  to  see  how  strennously  each 
of  them  tried  to  talk  more  scandal  than  the  other),  '^yes,  ahe 
is  thonght  very  pretty ;  but  I  think  her  very  like  9k  fiieandeaUf 
— white,  soft,  and  insipid.  She  is  always  in  tearsi"  added 
the  good-natured  Comuel,  "after  her  prayers,  both  at  mom- 
ing  and  evening.  I  asked  why;  and  she  answered,  pret^ 
simpleton,  that  she  was  always  forced  to  pray  to  be  made 
good,  and  she  feared  Hearen  would  take  her  at  her  word! 
However,  she  has  many  worshippers,  and  they  call  her  the 
evening  star." 

^They  should  rather  call  her  the  Hyades! "  said  Hamilton, 
^ii  it  be  true  that  she  sheds  tears  every  moming  and  night, 
and  her  rising  and  setting  are  thns  always  attended  by  rain.** 

''Bravo,  Count  Antoine!  she  shall  be  so  called  in  futore," 
said  Madame  de  Ck)muel.  ''Bat  now,  Monsieur  Devereuz, 
tum  your  eyes  to  that  hideous  old  woman." 

"WhatI  the  Duchesse  d'Orl^ans?" 

"The  same.  She  is  in  füll  dress  to-night;  but  in  the  day- 
time  you  generally  see  her  in  a  riding  habit  and  a  man's  wig; 
she  is  —  " 

"Hist!"  interrupted  Hamilton;  "do  you  not  tremble  to 
think  what  she  would  do  if  she  overheard  you?  she  is  such  a 
terrible  creature  at  fighting!  You  have  no  conception,  Count, 
what  an  arm  she  has.  She  knows  her  ugliness,  and  laughs  at 
it,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  does.  The  King  took  her  band 
one  day,  and  said  smiling,  'What  could  Nature  have  meant 
when  she  gave  this  band  to  a  Crerman  princess  instead  of  a 
Dutch  peasant?'  'Sire,'  said  the  Duchesse,  very  gravely, 
'Nature  gave  this  band  to  a  Grcrman  princess  for  the  purpose 
of  boxing  the  ears  of  her  ladies  in  waiting!'" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  said  Madame  de  Cornuel,  laughing;  "one 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  jokes  upon  a  woman  who  eats  saUide  au 
lardy  and  declares  that,  whenever  she  is  unhappy,  her  only 
consolation  is  ham  and  sausagesi    Her  son  treats  her  with 
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the  greatest  respect,  and  consults  her  in  all  bis  amourSf  for 
which  she  professes  the  greatest  horror,  and  which  she  retails 
to  her  correspondents  all  over  the  world,  in  letters  as  long  as 
her  pedigree.  But  you  are  looking  at  her  son^  is  he  not  of  a 
good  mien?" 

'^Yes,  pretty  well;  bat  does  not  exhibit  to  advantage  by 
the  side  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  with  whom  he  is  now  talking. 
Pray,  who  is  the  third  personage  that  has  just  joined  them?" 

"Oh,  the  wretchl  it  is  the  Abb^  Dabois;  a  living  proof  of 
the  folly  of  the  Prench  proverb,  which  says  that  Mercuries 
should  not  be  mado  du  hois.  Never  was  there  a  Mercury 
equal  to  the  Abb^, —  but,  do  look  at  that  old  man  to  the  left, 
—  he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  the  age." 

"What!  he  with  the  small  features,  and  comely  coonte- 
nance,  considering  his  years?" 

"The  same,"  said  Hamilton;  "it  is  the  notorious  Ghoisi. 
You  know  that  he  is  the  modern  Tiresias^  and  has  been  a 
woman  as  well  as  man." 

"  How  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Ah,  you  may  well  ask  I "  cried  Madame  de  Comuel.  "  Why, 
he  lived  for  many  years  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman^  and  had 
all  sorts  of  curious  adventures." 

*^Mort  Diablef  cried  Hamilton;  "it  was  entering  your 
ranks,  Madame,  as  a  spy.  I  hear  he  makes  but  a  sorry  report 
of  what  he  saw  there." 

"Come,  Count  Antoine,"  cried  the  lively  de  Comuel,  "we 
must  not  tum  our  weapons  against  each  other;  and  when  you 
attack  a  woman's  sex  you  attack  her  individually.  But  what 
makes  you  look  so  intently,  Count  Devereux,  at  that  ugly 
priest?  " 

The  person  thus  flatteringly  designated  was  Montreuil;  he 
had  just  caught  my  eye,  among  a  group  of  men  who  were 
conversing  eagerly. 

"Hush!  Madame,"  said  I,  "spare  me  for  a  moment; "  and  I 
rose,  and  mingled  with  the  Abb^'s  companions.  "So,  you 
have  only  arrived  to-day,"  I  heard  one  of  them  say  to  him. 

"No,  I  could  not  despatch  my  business  before." 

"And  how  are  matters  in  England?" 
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^Ripe!  if  the  life  of  bis  Majesty  (of  France)  be  spazed  a 
year  longer^  we  will  send  the  Eleotor  of  Hanover  back  to  bis 
principality." 

'^Hist!"  Said  the  companion,  and  looked  towaids  me. 
Montreuil  ceased  abruptly:  oiir  eyes  met;  bis  feil.  I  af- 
fected  to  look  among  the  group  as  if  I  bad  ezpected  to  find 
tbere  some  one  I  knew,  and  then,  toming  away,  I  seated  my- 
seif  alone  and  apart.  Tbere,  nnobserved,  I  kept  my  looka  on 
Montreuil.  I  remarked  that,  from  time  to  time,  bis  keen 
dark  eye  glanced  towards  me,  with  a  look  ratber  expressive 
of  vigilance  than  anything  eise.  Soon  afterwards  bis  little 
knot  dispersed;  I  saw  him  converse  for  a  few  moments  with 
DuboiSy  who  reeeived  him  I  thought  distantly;  and  then  be 
was  engaged  in  a  long  Conference  with  the  Bishop  of  Frdjxis, 
whom,  tili  then,  I  had  not  perceived  among  the  crowd. 

As  I  was  loitering  on  the  staircase,  where  I  saw  Montreuil 
depart  with  the  Bishop,  in  the  carriage  of  the  latter,  Hamil- 
ton, accosting  me,  insisted  on  my  accompanying  bim  to  Chan- 
lleu's,  where  a  late  supper  awaited  the  sons  of  wine  and  wit. 
However,  to  the  good  Count's  great  astonishment,  I  preferred 
solitude  and  reflection,  for  that  night,  to  anything  eise. 

Montreuil's  visit  to  the  French  capital  boded  me  no  good. 
He  possessed  great  influence  with  Fleuri,  and  was  in  high 
esteem  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and,  in  effect,  very  shortly 
after  bis  return  to  Paris,  the  Bishop  of  Fr^jus  looked  upon 
me  with  a  most  cool  sort  of  benignancy ;  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon told  her  friend,  the  Duchesse  de  St.  Simon,  that  it  was 
a  great  pity  a  young  nobleman  of  my  birth  and  prepossessing 
appearance  (ay!  my  prepossessing  appearance  would  never 
bave  occurred  to  the  devotee,  if  I  had  not  seemed  so  sensible 
of  her  own)  should  not  only  be  addicted  to  the  wildest  dissi- 
pation,  but,  worse  still,  to  Jansenistical  tenets.  After  tbis 
tbere  was  no  hope  for  me  save  in  the  King's  word,  which  bis 
increasing  infirmities,  naturally  engrossing  bis  attention,  pre- 
vented  my  hoping  too  sanguinely  would  dwell  very  acutely  on 
bis  remembrance.  I  believe,  however,  so  religiously  scrupu- 
lous  was  Louis  upon  a  point  of  honour  that,  had  he  lived,  I 
should  bave  had  nothing  to  complain  of.     As  it  was — but  I 
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anticipate!  Montreail  disappeared  from  Paris,  almost  as 
suddenly  aa  he  had  appeared  there.  And|  aa  drowning  men 
catch  at  a  strawi  aOf  finding  my  affairs  at  a  reiy  low  ebb,  I 
thought  I  woold  take  advice,  even  from  Madame  de  Balzac. 

I  accordingly  repaired  to  her  hOtel.  She  was  at  homO}  and, 
fortunately,  alone. 

"  You  are  welcome,  monfilSf'^  said  she;  '^suffer  me  to  give 
you  that  title:  yoa  are  welcome;  it  is  some  days  since  I  saw 
you." 

<<I  have  numbered  them,  I  assure  you,  Madame,"  said  I, 
*'and  they  hare  orept  with  a  dull  pace;  but  you  know  that 
business  has  olaims  as  well  as  pleasurel" 

"Truel"  said  Madame  de  Balzac,  pompously:  ''I  myself 
find  the  weight  of  politics  a  little  insupportable,  though  so 
nsed  to  it;  to  your  young  brain  I  can  readily  imagine  how 
irksome  it  must  bei" 

''  Woold,  Madame,  that  I  could  obtain  your  experience  by 
contagion;  as  it  is,  I  fear  that  I  have  profited  little  by  my 
Visit  to  his  Majesty.  Madame  de  Maintenon  will  not  see  me, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  (ezcellent  mani)  has  been  seized 
with  a  sudden  paralysis  of  memory  whenever  I  present  my- 
self in  his  way." 

''That  party  will  never  do, —  I  thought  not,"  said  Madame 
de  Balzac,  who  was  a  wonderful  imitator  of  the  fly  on  the 
wheel;  **my  celebrity,  and  the  knowledge  that  /  loved  you 
for  your  father's  sake,  were,  I  fear,  sufficient  to  destroy  your 
interest  with  the  Jesuits  and  their  tools.  Well,  well,  we 
must  repair  the  mischief  we  have  occasioned  you.  What 
place  would  suit  you  best?" 

''  Why,  anything  diplomatic  I  would  rather  travel,  at  my 
age,  than  remain  in  luzury  and  indolence  even  at  Paris! " 

''Ah,  nothing  like  diplomacy!"  said  Madame  de  Balzac, 
with  the  air  of  a  Richelieu,  and  emptying  her  snuff-boz  at  a 
])inch;  "but  have  you,  my  son,  the  requisite  qualities  for 
that  science,  as  well  as  the  tastes?  Are  you  capable  of  in- 
trigue?  Can  you  say  one  thing  and  mean  another?  Are 
you  aware  of  the  immense  consequence  of  a  look  or  a  bow? 
Can  you  live  like  a  spider,  in  the  centre  of  an  inezplicable 
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net  —  inexplicable  as  well  as  dangerous  —  to  all  bat  the 
weaver?  That,  my  son,  is  the  art  of  politics;  that  is  to  be 
a  diplomatist! " 

'^PerhapSi  to  one  less  penetrating  than  Madame  de  Balzac," 
answered  I,  ''I  might,  upon  trial,  not  appear  utterly  Ignorant 
of  the  noble  art  of  State  duplicity  which  she  has  so  eloquently 
depicted.'' 

''Possiblyl "  Said  the  good  lady;  ^'it  must  indeed  be  a  pro- 
found  dissimulator  to  deceive  me." 

''Bat  what  would  you advise  me  to  do  in  the  present  crisis? 
What  party  to  adopt,  what  individual  to  flatter?  '* 

Nothing,  I  already  discovered  and  have  already  observed, 
did  the  inestimable  Madame  de  Balzac  dislike  more  than  a 
downright  question :  she  never  answered  it. 

"Why,  really,"  said  she,  preparing  herseif  for  a  long 
Speech,  ''  I  am  quite  glad  you  consult  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  best  advice  in  my  power.  ^Scoutez  done;  you  have  seen 
the  Duc  de  Maine?" 

"Certainly!" 

"Hum!  ha!  it  would  bewise  tofoUowhim;  but — youtake 
me  —  you  understand.  Then,  you  know,  my  son,  there  is  the 
Ihic  d'Orl^ns,  fond  of  pleasure,  füll  of  talent;  but  you  know 
— there  is  a  little  —  what  do  you  call  it?  you  anderstand.  As 
for  the  Duc  de  Bourbon,  'tis  quite  a  simpleton;  nevertheless 
we  must  consider:  nothing  like  consideration;  believe  me,  no 
diplomatist  ever  hurries.  As  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  you 
know,  and  I  know  too,  that  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  calls  her 
an  old  hag;  but  then  —  a  word  to  the  wise  —  eh? — what 
shall  we  say  to  Madame  the  Ihichess  herseif  ?  —  what  a  f at 
woman  she  is,  but  excessively  clever, —  such  a  letter  writer! 
—  Well — you  See,  my  dear  young  friend,  that  it  is  a  veiy 
difficult  matter  to  decide  upon, — but  you  must  already  bo 
fully  aware  what  plan  I  should  advise." 

"Already,  Madame?" 

"To  be  sure!  What  have  I  been  saying  to  you  all  this 
time?  —  did  you  not  hear  me?    Shall  I  repeat  my  advice?  " 

"Oh,  noi  I  perfectly  comprehend  you  now;  you  would  ad- 
vise me  —  in  Short  —  to  —  to  —  do  —  as  well  as  I  can." 
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**  You  have  said  it,  my  son.  I  thought  you  would  under- 
stand  me  on  a  little  reflection." 

"To  be  sure, — to  be  sure/'  said  I. 

And  three  ladies  being  announcedi  my  Conference  with 
Madame  de  Balzac  ended. 

I  now  resolved  to  wait  a  little  tili  the  tides  of  power  seemed 
somewhat  more  settled,  and  I  could  ascertain  in  what  quarter 
to  point  my  bark  of  enterprise.  I  gave  myself  rather  more 
eagerly  to  society,  in  proportion  as  my  political  schemes  were 
suffered  to  remain  torpid.  My  mind  could  not  remain  quiet, 
without  preying  on  itself ;  and  no  evil  appearod  to  me  so  great 
as  tranquillity.  Thus  tbe  spring  and  earlier  summer  passed 
on,  tili,  in  August,  the  riots  preceding  tbe  Rebellion  broke 
out  in  Scotland.  At  this  time  I  saw  but  little  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke  in  private;  though,  with  bis  characteristic  affectation, 
be  took  care  tbat  tbe  load  of  business  with  wbicb  he  was 
really  oppressed  should  not  prevent  bis  enjoyment  of  all  gay- 
eties  in  public.  And  my  indifference  to  the  cause  of  the 
Chevalier,  in  which  he  was  so  warmly  engaged,  threw  a  nat- 
ural restraint  upon  our  conversation,  and  produced  an  invol- 
untary  coldness  in  our  intercourse:  so  impossiblo  is  it  for 
man  to  be  private  friends  who  differ  on  a  public  matter. 

One  evening  I  was  engaged  to  meet  a  large  party  at  a  coun- 
try-house  about  forty  miles  from  Paris.  I  went,  and  stayed 
some  days.  My  horses  had  accompanied  me;  and,  when  I 
left  the  chateau,  I  resolved  to  make  the  joumey  to  Paris  on 
horseback.  Accordingly,  I  ordered  my  carriage  to  foUow  me, 
and  attended  by  a  Single  groom,  commenced  my  expedition. 
It  was  a  beautiful  still  morning, — the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  of  autumn.  I  had  proceeded  about  ten  miles,  when  I 
feil  in  with  an  old  French  ofiäcer.  I  remember, — though  I 
never  saw  bim  but  that  once, —  I  remember  bis  face  as  if 
I  had  encountered  it  yesterday.  It  was  thin  and  long,  and 
yellow  enough  to  have  served  as  a  caricature  rather  than  a 
Portrait  of  Don  Quixote.  He  had  a  hook  nose,  and  a  long 
Sharp  chin ;  and  all  the  lines,  wrinkles,  curves,  and  furrows 
of  which  the  human  visage  is  capable  seemed  to  have  met  in 
bis  cheeks.    Nevertheless,  bis  eye  was  bright  and  keen,  his 
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look  alert,  and  his  whole  bearing  finn^  gallant,  and  soldier- 
like.  He  was  attired  in  a  sortof  military  nndress;  wore  a 
mustaebio^  which,  though  thin  and  gray^  was  carefully  curled; 
and  at  the  summit  of  a  very  respectable  wig  was  perohed  a 
small  cocked  hat,  adorned  with  a  black  feather.  He  rode 
Tery  upright  in  his  saddle;  and  his  horse,  a  steady,  stalwajrt 
qnadiuped  of  the  Norman  breed,  with  a  terribly  long  tail  and 
a  prodigious  breadth  of  ehest,  put  one  stately  leg  before  an- 
other  in  a  kind  of  trot,  which,  though  it  seemed^  from  ita 
height  of  action  and  the  proud  look  of  the  steed,  a  pretension 
to  motion  more  than  ordinarily  brisk,  was  in  faet  a  little  slower 
than  a  common  walk« 

This  noble  cavalier  seemed  sufiäciently  an  object  of  euriosity 
to  my  horse  to  induce  the  animal  to  testify  his  surprise  by 
shying,  very  jealously  and  very  vehemently,  in  passing  him. 
This  ill  breeding  on  his  part  was  indignantly  retumed  on  the 
part  of  the  Norman  charger,  who,  uttering  a  sort  of  squeak 
and  shaking  his  long  mane  and  head,  commenoed  a  series  of 
curvets  and  capers  which  cost  the  old  Frenchman  no  little 
trouble  to  appease.  In  the  midst  of  these  equine  freaks,  the 
horse  came  so  near  me  as  to  splash  my  nether  garment  with  a 
liberality  as  little  omamental  as  it  was  pleasurable. 

The  old  Frenchman  seeing  this,  took  off  his  cocked  hat  rery 
politely  and  apologized  for  the  accident.  I  replied  with  equal 
courtesy;  and,  as  our  horses  slid  into  quiet,  their  riders  slid 
into  conversation.  It  was  begun  and  chiefly  snstained  by  my 
new  comrade;  for  I  am  little  addicted  to  commence  unneces- 
sary  socialities  myself,  though  I  should  think  very  meanly  of 
my  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  gentleman  and  a  courtier,  if  I 
did  not  retum  them  when  offered,  even  by  a  beggar. 

''It  is  a  fine  horse  of  yours,  Monsieur,"  said  the  old  French- 
man; ''but  I  cannot  believe  —  pardon  me  for  saying  so — that 
your  slight  English  steeds  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  war  as  our  streng  chargers, —  such  as  mine  for  example." 

"It  is  very  possible,  Monsieur,"  said  I.  "Has  the  horse 
you  now  ride  done  Service  in  the  field  as  well  as  on  the  road  ?  " 

"Ah!  le  pauvre  petit  mignon, — no!"  (petity  indeed!  this 
little  darling  was  seventeen  hands  high  at  the  very  least) — 
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''no,  Monsieur:  it  is  but  a  young  creature  this;  his  grand- 
father  served  me  welll'' 

*'  I  need  not  aak  you,  Monsieur,  if  you  have  bome  arms : 
the  soldier  is  stamped  upon  youl" 

*'Siry  you  flatter  me  highlyl"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
blushing  to  the  Tery  tip  of  his  long  lean  ears,  and  bowing  as 
low  as  if  I  had  called  him  a  Cond^.  '*  I  have  f ollowed  the 
profession  of  arms  for  more  than  fifty  years." 

"  Fifty  yearsl  't  is  a  long  time." 

"A  long  time/'  rejoined  my  oompanion,  ''a  long  time  to 
look  back  upon  with  regret." 

^'Keg^t!  by  Heaven,  I  should  think  the  remembrance  of 
fifty  years'  excitement  and  glory  would  be  a  remembrance  of 
triumph." 

The  old  man  tumed  round  on  his  saddle,  and  looked  at  me 
for  some  moments  very  wistfuUy.  "You  are  young,  Sir,"  he 
said,  **and  at  your  years  I  should  have  thought  with  you; 
but  — "  (then  abruptly  changing  his  voice,  he  continued)  — 
'^Triumph,  did  you  say?  Sir,  I  have  had  three  sons:  they  are 
dead;  they  died  in  battle;  I  did  not  weep;  I  did  not  shed  a 
tear,  Sir, —  not  a  tearl  But  I  will  teil  you  when  I  did  weep. 
I  camo  backf  an  old  man,  to  the  home  I  had  lef t  as  a  young 
one.  I  saw  the  country  a  desert.  I  saw  that  the  noblesse 
had  become  tyrants;  the  peasants  had  beoome  slaves, —  such 
slaves, — savage  from  despair, — even  when  they  were  most 
gay,  most  fearfully  gay,  from  Constitution.  Sir,  I  saw  the 
priest  rack  and  grind,  and  the  seigneur  exact  and  pillage, 
and  the  tax-gatherer  squeeze  out  the  little  the  other  oppress- 
ors  had  left;  anger,  discontent,  wretchedness,  famine,  a  ter- 
rible  Separation  between  one  order  of  people  and  another;  an 
incredible  indifference  to  the  miseries  their  despotism  caused 
on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy;  a  sullen  and  vindictive  hatred 
for  the  perpetration  of  thoee  miseries  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple; all  places  sold  —  even  all  honours  priced  —  at  the  oourt, 
which  was  become  a  public  market,  a  province  of  peasants, 
of  living  men  bartered  for  a  few  livres,  and  literally  passed 
from  one  band  to  another,  to  be  squeezed  and  drained  anew 
by  each  new  possessor:  in  a  word,  Sir,  an  abandoned  oourt; 
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an  unredeemed  noblessey —  unredeemedi  Sir,  bjr  a  Single  bene- 
fit  which,  in  other  countries,  even  the  most  feudal,  the  Tasaal 
obtains  from  the  master;  a  peasantry  famislied;  a  nation 
loaded  with  debt  which  it  sought  to  pay  by  tears, —  these  aie 
what  I  saw, —  these  are  the  consequences  of  that  heaiüess 
and  miserable  vanity  from  which  arose  wars  neither  usefol 
nor  honourable, —  these  are  the  real  components  of  that  tri* 
ximphy  as  you  term  it,  which  you  wonder  that  I  regret." 

Now,  although  it  was  impossible  to  live  at  the  coort  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  latter  days,  and  not  feel,  from  the  general 
discontent  that  prevailed  even  there,  what  a  dark  truth  the 
old  soldier's  si)eech  contained,  yet  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
by  an  enthusiasm  so  little  military  in  a  person  whose  bearing 
and  air  were  so  conspicuously  martial. 

"  You  draw  a  melancholy  picture, "  said  I ;  "  and  the  wretched 
State  of  culture  which  the  lands  that  we  now  pass  through 
exhibit  is  a  witness  how  little  exaggeration  there  is  in  your 
colouring.  However,  these  are  but  the  ordinary  evils  of  war; 
and,  if  your  country  endures  them,  do  not  forget  that  ehe  lias 
also  inflicted  them.  Eemember  what  France  did  to  Holland, 
and  own  that  it  is  but  a  retribution  that  France  should  now 
find  that  the  injury  we  do  to  others  is  (among  nations  as  well 
as  individuals)  injury  to  ourselves." 

My  old  Frenchman  curled  his  mustaches  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  his  left  hand:  this  was  rather  too  subtile  a 
distinction  for  him. 

"That  may  be  true  enough,  Monsieur,"  said  he;  "but^ 
morhleu!  those  maudlts  Dutchmen  deserved  what  they  sus- 
tained  at  our  hands.  No,  Sir,  no :  I  am  not  so  base  as  to  for- 
get the  glory  my  country  acquired,  though  I  weep  for  her 
wounds." 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  Sir,"  said  I;  "did  you 
not  just  now  confess  that  the  wars  you  had  witnessed  were 
neither  honourable  nor  useful?  What  glory,  then,  was  to 
be  acquired  in  a  war  of  that  character,  even  though  it  was 
so  delightfully  animated  by  cutting  the  throuts  of  those 
maudits  Dutchmen?" 

"Sir,"  answered  the  Frenchman,  drawing  himself  up,  "you 
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did  not  onderstand  me.  Wben  we  ponühed  Holland,  tq  did 
riglitly.      We  eonquered." 

"  Whetlier  you  eonquered  or  not  (for  the  good  folk  of  Hol- 
land are  not  so  eure  of  the  fact),"  answered  I,  "that  irar  was 
the  most  UDJuBt  in  which  your  king  was  ever  engaged;  bat 
piay,  teil  me,  Sir,  what  war  it  is  that  you  lament?  " 

The  Frenchman  frowned,  whistled,  put  out  his  under  lip, 
in  a  Boit  of  angry  embarrassment,  and  then,  spuiring  his  great 
horse  into  a  curvet,  said, — 

"That  last  war  with  the  English! " 

"Faith,"  said  I,  "that  was  the  juatest  of  all." 

"Just!"  crled  the  Frenchman,  halting  abruptly  and  darting 
at  me  a  glance  of  fire,  "just!  no  more,  Sirl  no  morel  I  was 
at  Blenheim  and  at  RamiliesI" 

Aa  the  old  warrior  said  the  last  words,  his  voice  foltered; 
and  thoogh  I  could  not  belp  inly  smiling  at  the  confusion  of 
ideas  by  whicb  wars  were  just  or  unjust,  according  as  they 
were  fortunate  or  not,  yet  I  respected  his  f eelings  enough  to 
turn  away  my  face  and  remain  silent. 

"yes,"  renewed  my  comrade,  colouring  with  evident  shame 
and  drawing  bis  cocked  hat  over  his  brows,  "yes,  I  received 
my  last  wound  at  Kajnilies.  Then  my  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  horrors  of  war;  then  I  saw  and  cursed  the  evils  of  ambi- 
tion;  then  I  resolved  to  retire  from  the  armies  of  a  king  who 
had  lost  forever  his  name,  his  glory,  and  his  country." 

Was  there  ever  a  better  type  of  the  French  nation  tban  this 
old  soldier?  Ab  long  as  fortune  smiles  on  them,  it  is  "Mar- 
chons  au  diable  ! "  and  "Vive  la  gloire  ! "  Directly  they  get 
beaten,  it  is  "  Ma  pauvre  patrie  1 "  and  "  Les  calamitä  af- 
freuses  de  la  guetre  I " 

"However,"  said  I,  "the  old  King  is  drawing  near  the  end 
of  his  days,  and  is  said  to  express  his  repentance  at  the  evils 
his  ambition  has  ocoasioned." 

Tbe  old  soldier  sboved  back  bis  hat,  and  offered  me  his 
snuff-box.     I  judged  by  this  tbat  he  was  a  little  moUified. 

"Ah!"  he  renewed,  after  a  pause,  "ahl  times  are  sadly 
cbanged  since  the  year  1667;  when  the  young  King  —  he  was 
young  then  —  took  the  field  in  Flandeis,  under  the  great  Tu- 
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renne.  Saeriatie!  Wbat  a  hero  he  looked  upon  his  white 
war-horse!  I  woold  have  gone  —  ay,  and  the  meanest  and 
backwaidest  soldier  in  the  camp  woold  hare  gone  —  into  the 
yery  mouth  of  the  cannon  f or  a  look  f zom  that  magnifioent 
coantenance^  or  a  word  f  rom  that  mouth  which  knew  so  well 
what  words  were!  Sir,  there  was  in  the  war  of  '72,  when  we 
were  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  an  English  gentleman,  then 
in  the  army,  afterwards  a  marshal  of  France:  I  remember,  as 
if  it  were  yesterday,  how  gallantly  he  behared.  The  King 
sent  to  compliment  him  after  eome  signal  proof  of  conrage 
and  conduet,  and  asked  what  reward  he  woold  have.  'Sire,' 
answered  the  Englishman,  'give  me  the  white  plome  you 
wore  this  day.'  From  that  moment  the  Fnglishman's  fortone 
was  made." 

"The  flattery  went  forther  than  the  valour! "  said  I,  smil- 
ing,  as  I  recognized  in  the  anecdote  the  first  great  step  which 
my  f ather  had  made  in  the  ascent  of  fortone. 

"  Sacristie  !  ^  cried  the  Frenchman,  "  it  was  no  flattery  then. 
We  so  idolized  the  King  that  mere  troth  woold  have  seemed 
disloyalty;  and  we  no  more  thooght  that  praise,  however  ex- 
travagant, was  adolation,  when  directed  to  him,  than  we 
shoold  have  thooght  there  was  adolation  in  the  praise  we 
woold  have  given  t^>  oor  first  mistress.  Bot  it  is  all  changed 
now!    Who  now  cares  for  the  old  priest-ridden  monarch?'* 

And  opon  this  the  veteran,  having  conqoered  the  momen- 
tary  enthosiasm  which  the  remembrance  of  the  King's  earlier 
glories  had  excited,  transferred  all  his  genios  of  description 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  declaimed,  with 
great  energy,  opon  the  royal  vices  and  errors,  which  were 
so  charming  in  prosperity,  and  were  now  so  detestable  in 
adversity. 

While  we  were  thos  conversing  we  approached  Versailles. 
We  thooght  the  vicinity  of  the  town  seemed  onosoally  de- 
serted.  We  entered  the  main  street:  crowds  were  assembled; 
a  oniversal  mormur  was  heard;  excitement  sat  on  every  coon- 
tenance.  Here  an  old  crone  was  endeavooring  to  explain 
something,  evidently  beyond  his  comprehension,  to  a  child  of 
three  years  old,  who,  with  open  mooth  and  fixed  eyes,  seemed 
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to  makeup  in  wonder  fot  the  want  of  intelligence;  there  a 
group  of  old  disbanded  soldiere  occnpied  the  way,  and  seemed, 
from  their  muttered  conversations,  to  vent  a  sneer  and  a  jest 
at  a  priest  who,  with  downward  countenauce  and  melancholy 
air,  was  hurrying  along. 

One  youQg  fellow  waa  caUing  out,  "  At  leaat,  it  is  a  holy- 
day,  and  I  sball  go  to  Paris  I "  and,  as  a  oontrast  to  him,  an 
old  withered  artisan,  leaning  on  a  gold-headdd  eane,  with 
Sharp  ararice  eloquent  in  ereiy  line  of  bis  face,  muttered  out 
to  a  fellow-mlser,  "So  business  to-day,  no  money,  John;  no 
money  I "  One  knot  of  vomen,  of  all  f^a,  close  by  which  my 
horse  pa^sed,  was  entirely  occnpied  with  a  single  topic,  and 
that  so  vehemently  that  I  heard  the  leading  vords  of  the  dis- 
cussion.  "Mouniing  —  becoming  —  what  fashion?  —  hov 
long? — 0  Ciel!"  Thua  do  follies  weave  themselves  round 
the  hier  of  deathl 

"What  is  the  newa.  gentlemen?"  said  L 

"Newsl  what,  yon  have  not  heard  it? — the  King  iadeadi" 

"Louis  deadi  Louis  the  Great,  deadl"  oried  my  oom- 
panion. 

"  Louis  the  Great?  "  said  a  sulleD-Iooking  man, —  "  Louis  the 
persecutorl" 

"Ah,  he  's  a  Hi^^enotl "  cried  another  with  h^gard  cheeks 
and  hollow  eyes,  acowling  at  the  last  Speaker.  "Never  mind 
what  he  says :  the  King  was  right  when  he  refosed  protection 
to  the  heretics ;  but  was  he  right  when  he  levied  such  tazes 
onthe  Catholics?" 

"Huah!"  aaidathird  —  "hush:  it  may  bennsafe  to  apeah; 
there  are  spies  about;  for  my  part,  I  thiiüc  it  was  all  the  fault 
of  the  nobletM." 

"  And  the  Favonrites  1 "  cried  a  soldier,  fiercely. 

"And  the  HarlotsI "  cried  a  h^  of  eighty. 

"And  the  PrieBtsI"  muttered  the  Huguenot. 

"And  the  Tax-gatherers ! "  added  the  lean  Catholio. 

We  rode  slowly  on.  My  comrade  was  evidently  and  pow- 
erfully  affected. 

"So,  he  is  deadl"  said  he.  "Deadl — well,  well,  peace  be 
with  himi     He  conquered  in  Holland;   he  humbled  Oenoa; 
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he  dictated  to  Spain;  he  commanded  Gond^  and  Turenne;  he 
—  Bahl  What  is  all  this! "  then,  taming  abmptly  to  me,  my 
companion  cried,  ^I  did  not  speak  against  the  King^  did  I, 

Sir?" 

"Notmuch.^ 

''I  am  glad  of  that, — yes,  rery  glad!"  And  the  old  man 
glared  fiercely  round  on  a  troop  of  boys  who  weie  aodibly 
abnsing  the  dead  Hon. 

"I  would  have  bit  out  my  tongne  rather  than  it  had  joined 
in  the  base  joy  of  these  yelping  curs.  Heavens!  when  I 
think  what  shouts  I  have  heard  when  the  name  of  that  man, 
then  deemed  little  less  than  a  god,  was  but  breathed! — and 
now  —  why  do  you  look  at  me,  Sir?  My  eyes  are  moist;  I 
know  it,  Sir, —  I  know  it.  The  old  battered  broken  soldier, 
who  made  his  first  campaigns  when  that  which  is  now  dust 
was  the  idol  of  France  and  the  pupil  of  Turennei — the  old 
soldier's  eyes  shall  not  be  dry,  though  there  is  not  another 
tear  shed  in  the  whole  of  this  great  empire." 

"  Your  three  sons?"  said  I;  "you  did  not  weep  for  them?" 

"Noy  Sir;  I  loved  them  when  I  was  old;  but  I  loved  Louis 
when  I  was  yaung  I '' 

"Your  oppressed  and  pillaged  country?  "  said  I,  ^' think  of 
that." 

"No,  Sir,  I  will  not  think  of  it! "  cried  the  old  warrior  in  a 
passion.     "I  will  not  think  of  it  —  to-day,  at  least." 

"  You  are  right,  my  brave  f riend :  in  the  grave  let  us  bury 
even  public  wrongs;  but  let  us  not  bury  their  remembrance. 
May  the  joy  we  read  in  every  face  that  we  pass — joy  at  the 
death  of  one  whom  idolatry  once  almost  seemed  to  deem  im- 
mortal  —  be  a  lesson  to  future  kings ! " 

My  comrade  did  not  immediately  answer;  but,  after  a 
pause  and  we  had  turned  our  backs  upon  the  town,  he  said, — 

"Joy,  Sir, — you  spoke  of  joy!  Yes,  we  are  Frenchmen: 
we  forgive  our  rulers  easily  for  private  vices  and  petty  faults; 
but  we  never  forgive  them  if  they  comrait  the  greatest  of 
faults,  and  suffer  a  stain  to  rest  upon  — " 

"What?"  I  asked,  as  my  comrade  broke  off. 

"The  national  glory,  Monsieur! "  said  he. 
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^' You  have  hit  it,"  said  1,  smiling  at  the  turgid  sentiment 
which  was  so  reallj  and  deeply  feit.  ''And  had  you  written 
folios  upon  the  eharacter  of  your  countrymen,  you  oould  not 
have  expressed  it  better." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

IX    WHICH    THEBE    IS    BEASON    TO    FEAB    THAT    PBTNCES    ABE 
KOT   INVABIABLY   FBEE   FBOM    HUMAN   PECCADILLOES. 

On  entering  Paris,  my  veteran  fellow-traveller  took  leave 
of  me,  and  I  proceeded  to  my  hötel.  When  the  first  excite- 
ment  of  my  thoughts  was  a  little  subsided,  and  after  some 
feelings  of  a  more  public  nature,  I  began  to  eonsider  what 
influence  the  King's  death  was  likely  to  have  on  my  own 
fortunes.  I  could  not  but  see  at  a  glance  that  for  the  cause 
of  the  Chevalier,  and  the  destiny  of  his  present  exertions 
in  Scotland,  it  was  the  most  fatal  event  that  could  have 
occurred. 

The  balance  of  power  in  the  contending  factions  of  France 
would,  I  foresaw,  lie  entirely  between  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  legitimatized  children  of  the  late  king:  the  latter, 
closely  leagued  as  they  were  with  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
could  not  be  much  disposed  to  eonsider  the  welfare  of  Count 
Devereux;  and  my  wishes,  therefore,  naturally  settled  on  the 
former.  I  was  not  doomed  to  a  long  suspense.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  very  next  day  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appeared 
before  Parliament,  and  was  proclaimed  Eegent;  that  the  will 
of  the  late  King  was  set  aside;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Maine 
suddenly  became  as  low  in  power  as  he  had  always  been  des- 
picable  in  intellect.  A  little  hubbub  ensued :  people  in  gen- 
eral  laughed  at  the  "Regent' 8  finesse;  and  the  more  sagacious 
admired  the  courage  and  address  of  which  the  finesse  was 
composed.    The  Kegent's  mother  wrote  a  letter  of  sixty-nine 
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pages  about  it;  and  the  Duchess  of  Maine  bozed  the  Doke's 
ears  very  heartily  for  not  being  as  clever  as  herself.  All 
Paris  teemed  with  joyous  forebodings;  and  the  Regent^ 
whom  every  one  some  time  ago  had  snspected  of  poisoning 
bis  Cousins,  every  one  now  declared  to  be  the  most  perfeet 
prince  that  could  possibly  be  imagined,  and  the  very  picture 
of  Henri  Quatre  in  goodness  as  well  as  physiognomy.  Three 
days  after  this  event,  one  happened  to  myself  with  which  my 
public  career  may  be  said  to  commence. 

I  had  spent  the  evening  at  a  house  in  a  distant  part  of 
Paris,  and,  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  night,  had  dismissed 
my  carriage,  and  was  Walking  home  alone  and  on  foot.  Oc- 
cupied  with  my  reflections,  and  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  dangerous  and  dark  streets  of  Paris,  in  which  it  was 
very  rare  for  those  who  have  carriages  to  wander  on  foot,  I 
insensibly  strayed  f rom  my  proper  direction.  When  I  first 
discovered  this  disagreeable  fact,  I  was  in  a  filthy  and  obscure 
lane  rather  than  street,  which  I  did  not  remember  having 
ever  honoured  with  my  presence  before,  While  I  was  paus- 
ing  in  the  vain  hope  and  anxious  endeavour  to  shape  out 
some  imaginary  chart  —  some  "map  of  the  mind,"  by  which 
to  direct  my  bewildered  course  —  I  heard  a  confused  noi^e 
proceed  from  another  lane  at  right  angles  with  the  one  in 
which  I  then  was.  I  listened :  the  sound  became  more  dis- 
tinct;  I  recognized  human  voices  in  loud  and  angry  alterca- 
tion ;  a  moment  more  and  there  was  a  scream.  Though  I  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  the  circumstance,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  approach  nearer  to  the  quarter  of  noise.  I 
walked  to  the  door  of  the  house  from  which  the  scream  pro- 
eeeded;  it  was  very  small  and  mean.  Just  as  I  neared  it,  a 
Window  was  thrown  open,  and  a  voice  cried,  "Helpl  helpl 
for  God's  sake,  help!" 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"Whoever  you  are,  save  usl"  cried  the  voice,  "and  that 
instantly,  or  we  shall  be  murdered;"  and,  the  moment  after, 
the  voice  ceased  abruptly,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  clashing 
of  swords. 

I  beat  loudly  at  the  door;  I  shouted  out, —  no  answer;  the 
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Bcuffle  within  seemed  to  increase.  I  saw  a  small  blind  &Iley 
to  the  left;  one  oC  the  nnfortmiate  women  to  whom  sach 
places  &re  Iiomes  was  standmg  in  it. 

"  What poasibility  ia  there  of  entering  the  hoiiBe?"  lasked. 

"OhI"  Said  ehe,  "it  does  not  matter;  it  is  not  the  fint 
time  gentlemen  have  cat  each  other'a  throats  there." 

"What!  is  it  »  house  of  bad  repnte? " 

"Yes;  and  where  there  are  bnlliea  who  wear  knires,  and 
take  purses,  as  well  as  ladiea  who  — " 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  I,  intermpting  her,  "there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  Is  there  no  way  of  entranca  bat  st  this 
door?" 

"Yes,  if  you  are  bold  enongh  to  enter  at  anotherl" 

"Where?" 

"Down  this  alley." 

Immediately  I  entered  the  alley;  the  woman  pointed  to 
a  small,  dark,  nanow  flight  of  stairs;  I  aacended;  the  soimda 
increased  in  loudness.  I  mounted  to  the  second  flight; 
a  light  streamed  ^m  a  door;  the  clashing  of  swords  was 
distinctly  aodible  within;  I  broke  open  the  door,  and  found 
myself  a  witneas  and  intrnder  on  a  acene  at  onoe  ludicrons 
and  fearful. 

A  table,  covered  wjth  bottles  and  the  remnants  of  a  meal, 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  room;  several  articles  of  women'a 
dresB  were  scattered  over  the  floor;  two  women  of  oneqoive- 
cal  description  were  clinging  to  a  man  richly  dreased,  and 
who  having  fortanately  got  behlnd  an  ixamenae  chair,  that 
had  been  orerthrown  probably  in  the  acaffle,  managed  to  keep 
oS  with  awkward  address  a  fierce>1ooking  fellow,  who  had' 
less  acope  for  the  ability  of  his  sword-arm,  from  the  oircnm- 
stance  of  his  attempting  to  pull  away  the  chair  with  his  left 
liand.  Whenever  he  stooped  to  effeot  this  object  bis  antago- 
nist  thmst  at  him  very  vigoroualy,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  embarrassment  hia  female  enemies  occasioned  him,  the 
latter  wonld,  in  all  probability,  have  deapatched  or  disabled 
his  beaieger.  Thie  fortified  gentletnan,  being  backed  by  the 
window,  I  immediately  concluded  to  be  the  peiaon  who  had 
called  to  me  foi  aasistanoe. 
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At  the  other  comer  of  the  apartment  was  another  cayalier, 
who  used  bis  sword  with  Singular  skill,  but  whoy  being  hard 
pressed  by  two  lusty  f ellows^  was  foioed  to  employ  that  skill 
rather  in  defence  tban  attack.  Altogether,  the  disordered 
appearance  of  the  room,  the  broken  bottles,  the  fomes  with 
which  the  hot  atmosphere  teemed,  the  evident  profligacy  of 
the  two  women,  the  half-undressed  guise  of  the  cavaliers,  and 
the  ruffian  air  and  coUected  ferocity  of  the  assailants,  plainly 
denoted  that  it  was  one  of  those  perilous  festivals  of  pleasure 
in  whioh  imprudent  gallants  were  of ten,  in  that  day,  betrayed 
by  treacherous  Delilahs  into  the  hands  of  Philistines,  who, 
not  contented  with  Stripping  them  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
frequently  murdered  them  for  the  sake  of  secrecy. 

Having  taken  a  rapid  but  satisfactory  survey  of  the  scene, 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  preparatory  parley. 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  nearest  bravo  with  so  hearty  a  good 
will  that  I  ran  him  through  the  body  before  he  had  reeovered 
his  surprise  at  my  appearance.  This  somewhat  startled  the 
other  two;  they  drew  back  and  demanded  quarter. 

''Quarter,  indeedl "  cried the  farther  cavalier,  releasing him- 
self  from  his  astonished  female  assailants,  and  leaping  nimbly 
over  his  bulwark  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  "quarter,  in- 
deed,  rascally  ivrognesl  No;  it  is  our  tum  now!  and,  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea!  you  shall  sup  with  Pilate  to-night." 
So  saying,  he  pressed  his  old  assailant  so  fiercely  that,  after 
a  Short  contest,  the  latter  retreated  tili  he  had  backed  him- 
self  to  the  door;  he  then  suddenly  tumed  round,  and  vanished 
in  a  twinkling.  The  third  and  remaining  ruffian  was  far 
from  thinking  himself  a  match  for  three  men;  he  feil  on  his 
knees,  and  implored  mercy.  However,  the  ct-devant  sustainer 
of  the  besieged  chair  was  but  little  disposed  to  afford  him  the 
olemency  he  demanded,  and  approached  the  crestfallen  bravo 
with  so  grim  an  air  of  truculent  delight,  brandishing  his 
sword  and  uttering  the  most  terrible  threats,  that  there  would 
have  been  small  doubt  of  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  trem- 
bling  bully,  had  not  the  other  gallant  thrown  himself  in  the 
way  of  his  friend, 

"Put  up  thy  sword,"  said  he,  laughing,  and  yet  with  an  air 
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of  command;  "we  moat  not  court  ctime,  and  then  puniBh  it." 
Theo,  tuniing  to  the  bully,  he  said,  "Rise,  Sir  Rascall  the 
devil  spares  tbee  a  llttle  longer,  and  thie  gentleman  will  not 
disobey  Am  as  well  as  thy  master's  wishes.     Begonel " 

The  fellow  wanted  no  second  ioritation:  he  Bpiasg  to  bis 
legB,  and  to  the  door.  The  disappointed  caralier  assisted  hie 
descent  down  the.stairs  with  a  kick  that  would  have  done 
the  work  of  tbe  sword  to  any  Sesh  not  accustomed  to  similar 
applications.  Futting  up  bis  rapier,  the  milder  gentleman 
then  tumed  to  the  tadle»,  who  lay  huddled  togethei  under 
shelter  of  the  chair  which  their  intended  victim  had 
deserted- 

"Ah,  Mesdames,"  said  he,  gravely,  and  with  a  low  bow, 
"  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment.  As  long  aa  70U  con- 
tented  youiBelTea  with  robbery,  it  were  a  shame  to  have  in- 
terfered  with  yoar  ionocent  amnsements;  bat  cold  steel 
becomes  eerions.  Monsieur  D'Argenson  will  favour  yon 
with  some  inqniries  to-morrow;  at  present,  I  recommend  yon 
to  empty  what  remains  in  the  bettle.  Adieu!  Monsieur, 
to  whom  I  am  so  greatly  indebted,  honour  me  with  yonr  arm 
down  these  stairs.  You"  (tuming  to  his  friend)  "will  fol- 
low  US,  and  keep  a  sharp  lock  behind.  AUotu  I  Vive  Semi 
Quatre  f  " 

As  we  descended  the  dark  and  rongh  stairs,  my  new  com- 
panion  said,  "  What  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the 
vin  de  Champagne  is  this  same  Bghting!  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
not  tasted  a  diop  these  six  hours.  Wbat  fortnne  bronght  you 
hither,  Monsieur?"   addressing  me. 

We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  ärst  llight  of  stairs ;  a  high 
and  small  window  admitted  the  moonlight,  and  we  saw  eaoh 
other's  faces  clearly. 

"Xhat  fortune,"  answered  I,  looking  at  my  acqnaintance 
steadily,  bat  with  an  expression  of  profound  respect, —  "that 
fortune  which  watches  over  kingdoms,  and  which,  I  tmst, 
may  in  no  place  or  circnmstance  be  a  deserter  from  your 
Highness." 

"  Highnesst "  said  my  companion,  colouring,  and  darting  a 
glance,  first  at  his  friend  and  then  at  me.     "Hist^  Sir,  you 
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know  me,  then, —  speak  low, — you  know,  then,  for  whom  you 
have  drawn  your  sword?  " 

^'  res,  so  please  your  Highness.  I  have  drawn  it  this  night 
for  Philip  of  Orleans;  I  trost  yet,  in  another  scene  and  for 
another  cause,  to  draw  it  for  the  Begent  of  France  1  '^ 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

A  PBmCE,    AN  AUDIENCE,    AND   A  SECRET  EMBASSY. 

The  Begent  remained  silent  for  a  moment:  he  then  said  in 
an  altered  and  grave  voiee,  **  C^est  bien,  Monsieur/  I  thank 
you  for  the  distinction  you  have  made«  It  were  not  amiss  " 
(he  added,  turning  to  his  comrade)  ^'that  you  would  now  and 
then  deign,  henceforward,  to  make  the  same  distinction.  But 
this  is  neither  time  nor  place  for  x^arlance.     On,  gentlemenl " 

We  left  the  house,  passed  into  the  street,  and  moved  on 
rapidly,  and  in  silence,  tili  the  constitutional  gayety  of  the 
Duke  recovering  its  ordinary  tone,  he  said  with  a  laugh, — 

"Well,  now,  it  is  a  little  hard  that  a  man  who  has  been 
toiling  all  day  for  the  public  good  should  feel  ashamed  of 
indulging  for  an  hour  or  two  at  night  in  his  private  amuse- 
ments ;  but  so  it  is.  'Once  grave,  always  grave !'  is  the  maxim 
of  the  World;  eh,  Chatran?" 

The  companion  bowed.  "  'T  is  a  very  good  saying,  please 
your  Boyal  Highness,  and  is  intended  to  warn  us  from  the 
sin  of  elf  er  being  grave!" 

"Ha!  ha!  you  have  a  great  tum  for  morality,  my  good 
Chatran! "  cried  the  Duke,  "and  would  draw  a  rule  for  con- 
duct  out  of  the  wickedest  bon  mot  of  Dubois.  Monsieur,  par- 
don  me,  but  I  have  seen  you  before:  you  are  the  Gount — " 

"Devereux,  Monseigneur." 

"True,  true!  I  have  heard  much  of  you:  you  are  intimate 
with  Milord  Bolingbroke.  Would  that  I  had  fifty  friends 
like  Am." 
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"  Monge  igneui  Toiild  hare  little  tronble  in  hia  regeney  if 
bis  wtBh  were  realized,"  said  Cbatran. 

"  TaTtt  mieux,  so  long  as  I  had  little  odinm,  as  well  as  little 
trouble, — a  happiness  which,  thanks  to  yon  and  Dabois,  I  aiu 
not  likely  toenjc^, —  bntthere  is  the  carriagot" 

And  the  Doke  polnted  to  a  dark,  piain  earri^e,  whicli  we 
had  Buddenly  com«  npon. 

"Count  Derereux,"  said  the  merry  Begent,  "you  willenter; 
my  du^  reqairee  that,  at  this  sednctive  houi,  I  ahonld  see  a 
young  gentleman  of  your  dasgerous  age  Bafely  lodged  at  his 
hetel! " 

We  enteied,  Chatran  gave  the  Orders,  and  we  drove  off 
rapidly. 

The  Regent  hummed  a  tune,  and  his  tvo  oompaniona  lis- 
tened  to  it  in  respectfol  sUence. 

"  Well,  irell,  Messieurs, "  said  he,  bursting  ont  at  last  into 
open  Yoice,  "  I  will  erer  believe,  in  futnre,  that  the  gods  do 
look  benignantly  on  ns  worshippers  of  the  Alma  VenusI  Do 
you  know  mnch  of  Tibullus,  Monsieur  Derereux?  And  can 
you  assist  my  memory  with  the  continuation  of  the  line  ^ 

"'Qniiqnii  unoM  tenetoi,  eat— '" 

" '  tntnsqne  lacerqne 
Qnklibet,  iuiidiu  non  ümnine  decet,' "  i 

answered  I. 

"  Bon  !  "  cried  the  Duke.  "  I  love  a  gentleman,  faom  my  yery 
Boul,  when  he  can  both  fight  well  and  read  Latin!  I  hate  a 
man  who  is  merely  a  winebibbet  and  blade^drawer.  By  Saint 
Louis,  though  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  £11  the  Btomaoh,  es- 
pecially  with  Tokay,  yet  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  should  not  fill  the  bead  too.  But  here  we  are.  Adieu, 
Monsieur  Devereuz:   we  shall  see  you  at  the  Palace." 

I  expressed  my  thanks  briefly  at  the  Begent's  condescen- 
sion,  descended  from  the  caniage  (which  instantly  drove  off 
with  renewed  celerity),  and  once  more  entered  my  hötel. 

<  "  WboHWTer  ii  poswwed  bj  Lore  msj  go  Mf«  and  bol;  witlienoeTei  be 
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Two  or  three  days  after  my  adventare  with  ihe  Begent^  I 
thought  it  expedient  to  favour  that  eccentrio  prince  with  a 
▼isit.  During  the  early  part  of  bis  regency,  it  is  well  known 
how  successfully  he  combated  with  his  natural  indolencey 
and  how  devotedly  his  mornings  were  snrxendeied  to  the  toils 
of  his  new  office;  but  when  pleasure  has  gprown  habit^  it  le- 
quires  a  stronger  mind  than  that  of  Philippe  le  IMbonnaire 
to  giye  it  a  permanent  successor  in  business.  Pleasure  is,  in- 
deed,  like  the  genius  of  the  fable,  the  most  useful  of  slaves, 
while  you  subdue  it*,  the  most  intolerable  of  tjrrants  the 
moment  your  negligence  suffers  it  to  subdue  you. 

The  hours  in  which  the  Prince  gave  audience  to  the  com- 
rades  of  his  lighter  rather  than  graver  occupations  were 
those  immediately  before  and  after  his  levee.  I  thought 
that  this  would  be  the  best  season  for  me  to  present  myself. 
Accordingly,  one  morning  after  the  levief  I  repaired  to  his 
palace. 

The  ante-chamber  was  already  crowded.  I  sat  myself 
quietly  down  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  looked  upon  the 
motley  groups  around.  I  smiled  inly  as  they  reminded  me  of 
the  scenes  my  own  anteroom,  in  my  yoimger  days  of  folly 
and  fortune,  was  wont  to  exhibit;  the  same  heterogeneous 
assemblage  (only  upon  a  grander  scale)  of  the  ministers  to 
the  physical  appetites  and  the  mental  tastes.  There  was  the 
fretting  and  impudent  mountebank,  side  by  side  with  the 
gentle  and  patient  scholar;  the  harlot's  envoy  and  the  priest 's 
messenger;  the  agent  of  the  police  and  the  licensed  breaker 
of  its  laws;  there  —  but  what  boots  a  more  prolix  deseription? 
What  is  the  anteroom  of  a  great  man,  who  has  many  wants 
and  many  tastes,  but  a  panorama  of  the  blended  disparities  of 
this  compounded  world? 

While  I  was  moralizing,  a  gentleman  suddenly  thrust  his 
head  out  of  a  door,  and  appeared  to  reconnoitre  us.  Instantly 
the  crowd  swept  up  to  him.  I  thought  I  might  as  well  follow 
the  general  example,  and  pushing  aside  some  of  my  fellow- 
loiterers,  I  presented  myself  and  my  name  to  the  gentleman, 
with  the  most  ingratiating  air  I  could  command. 

The  gentleman,  who  was  tolerably  civil  for  a  great  man's 
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great  man,  promised  that  my  visit  should  be  immediately 
announced  to  the  Prince;  and  then,  with  the  politost  bow 
imaginable,  alapped  the  doot  in  my  face.  After  I  had  waited 
about  seven  or  eight  minutes  longer,  tbe  gentleman  re-ap- 
peared,  singled  me  from  the  crowd,  and  deaired  me  to  folloT 
bim;  I  passed  tbroagb  another  room,  and  was  presentlj  in 
the  Begent's  presence. 

I  was  rather  staitled  when  I  saw,  hy  the  moming  light, 
and  in  deshabille,  the  person  of  tbat  royol  martyr  to  dissipa* 
tion.  His  countenance  was  red,  but  bloated,  and  a  weakness 
in  hia  eyes  added  considerably  to  the  jaded  and  b^gard  ex- 
presaion  of  his  features.  A  proportion  of  stomach  rather  in- 
clined  to  corpulency  aeemed  to  betray  the  taste  fot  tbe 
pleasures  of  the  table,  whioh  the  moat  radically  coarse,  and 
yet  (stränge  to  aay)  the  most  generally  accomplished  and 
really  good-natuied  of  royal  profligates,  combined  with  bis 
otber  qualifications.  He  was  yawning  rery  elaborately  orer 
a  great  heap  of  papera  when  I  entered.  He  finished  bis  yawn 
(as  if  it  wete  too  brief  and  too  precious  a  tecreation  to  lose), 
and  tben  said,  "Good  moming,  Monsieur  Devereux;  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  found  me  out  at  last." 

"I  waa  afraid,  Moaseigneur,  of  appearing  an  intmdei  on 
your  presence,  by  offering  my  bomage  to  you  before." 

"So  like  my  good  fortune,"  said  the  Begent^  turning  to  a 
man  seated  at  another  table  at  some  distance,  whose  vily, 
astut«  countenance,  piercing  eye,  and  licentious  expression 
of  lip  and  brow,  indioated  at  once  tbe  ability  and  vice  which 
compoaed  his  character.  "So  like  my  good  fortune,  is  it  not, 
Ihiboia?  If  ©ver  I  meet  with  a  tolerably  pleasant  fellow, 
who  doea  not  disgrace  me  by  his  birth  or  reputation,  he  is  al- 
ways  so  terribly  afraid  of  intruding!  and  whenever  I  pick  up 
a  respectable  personage  without  wit,  or  a  wit  without  respec- 
tability,  be  attaches  himself  to  me  like  a  burr,  and  can't  live 
a  day  witbout  inquiring  after  my  healtb." 

Dubois  smiled,  bowed,  but  did  not  answer,  and  I  aaw  that 
hia  look  was  bent  darkly  and  keenly  upon  me. 

"Well,"  said  the  Prinee,  "what  think  you  of  onr  opera, 
Count  Devereux?    It  beats  your  Engliah  one — eh?" 
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''All,  certainljy  Monseigneur;  onn  is  bat  a  xefleeti<m  of 

'^So  says  your  friend,  Milord  Bolingbrokei  a  perscm  who 
knows  about  operas  alinost  as  much  as  I  do,  which,  vanitj 
apart,  is  saying  a  great  deal.  I  shonld  like  very  well  to  Tisit 
England;  what  should  I  leam  best  theie?  In  Spain  (I  ahall 
always  love  Spain)  I  leamed  to  cook." 

**  Monseigneur,  I  fear/'  answered  I,  smiling,  ''could  obtain 
but  little  additional  knowledge  in  that  art  in  oor  barbaroos 
country.  A  few  rüde  and  imperfect  inventions  have,  indeed, 
of  late  yearsy  astonished  the  cultivators  of  the  science;  hat 
the  night  of  ignorance  rests  still  upon  its  main  principles  and 
leading  truths.  Perhaps,  what  Monseigneur  would  find  best 
worth  studying  in  England  would  be  —  the  women/' 

'^Ahy  the  women  all  over  the  world!"  cried  the  Duke, 
laughing;  '^but  I  hear  your  belies  Ängtaises  are  sentimental, 
and  love  a  VArcadienne," 

'^It  is  true  at  present;  but  who  shall  say  how  far  Mon- 
seigneur's  example  might  enlighten  them  in  a  train  of  thoaght 
so  erroneous?*' 

"True.  Nothing  like  example,  eh,  Dubois?  What  woold 
Philip  of  Orleans  have  been  but  for  thee?" 


i<  ( 


L'exemple  soavent  n'est  qa'an  miroir  trompear; 
Qaelqnefois  Fan  se  brise  oü  Tantre  s'est  saav^, 
Et  par  oü  Tun  perit,  un  aatrc  est  conservc/  "  * 

answered  Dubios,  out  of  "Cinna." 

"Corneille  is  right,"  rejoined  the  Regent.  "After  all,  to 
do  thee  justice,  mon  petit  Abhi,  example  lias  little  to  do  witli 
corrupting  us.  Nature  pleads  the  cause  of  pleasure  as  Hy- 
perides  pleaded  that  of  Phryne.  She  has  no  need  of  elo- 
quence:  she  unveils  the  bosom  of  her  dient,  and  the  dient  is 
acquitted." 

"  Monseigneur  shows  at  least  that  he  has  leamed  to  profit 
by  my  humble  Instructions  in  the  classics,"  said  Dubois. 

^  "  Example  is  oftcn  but  a  deceitful  mirror,  wbere  sometimes  one  destroys 
hiraself,  while  another  comes  off  safe;  aud  where  one  perishes.  another  is 
proserved." 
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The  I>ake  did  not  answer.  I  tumed  my  eyes  to  some  draw- 
ingsonthe  table;  I  expressed  myadmirationofthem.  "They 
are  mine,"  Bald  the  Regent.  "Ahl  I  should  have  been  mnch 
more  accomplislied  &a  a  private  gentleman  than  I  fear  I  ever 
flhall  be  as  a  public  maji  of  toil  and  business.  Business  — 
bäht  But  Necessity  is  the  only  real  sovereign  in  the  world, 
the  only  despot  for  whom  there  ia  no  law.  WhatI  are  you 
going  already,  Count  DeTerenxf" 

"  Monseigneur's  anteroom  is  crowded  with  lesa  fortunate 
persons  than  myself,  wboee  aina  of  enry  and  covetousneBS  I 
am  now  anawerable  for." 

"Ah  —  well!  I  mufit  hear  thfl  poor  devils;  tbe  only  pleas- 
nre  I  hare  is  in  seeing  bow  eaaily  I  oan  make  them  happy. 
Would  to  Heaven,  Dubois,  that  one  oonld  govem  a  great 
kingdom  only  by  fair  vordsl  Count  Devereux,  you  have 
Seen  me  to-day  as  my  acquaintance;  see  me  again  as  my 
petitioner.     Bon  jour,  Monaiear." 

And  I  retired,  very  well  pleased  with  my  reception;  from 
that  time,  indeed,  during  the  rest  of  my  ehort  stay  at  Paris, 
the  Prince  honoured  me  with  bis  especial  favour.  But  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  on  my  sojourn  at  tbe  Prencb  court.  The  per- 
sons wbom  I  bare  described,  and  who  alone  made  that  so- 
journ memorable,   muat  be  my  apology. 

One  day  I  was  honoured  by  a  viait  from  the  Abbö  Dubois. 
After  a  short  conversation  upon  indifferent  tbings,  he  accosted 
me  thus :  — 

"You  are  aware,  Count  Devereux,  of  the  partiallty  which 
the  Regent  has  conceived  towarda  you,  Fortunate  would  it 
be  for  the  Prince"  fbere  Dubois  elevated  bis  browa  with  au 
ironical  and  aich  expression),  "so  good  by  disposition,  so  in- 
jured  by  example,  if  his  partiality  had  been  more  frequently 
testified  towards  gentlemen  of  your  merit.  A  mission  of  con- 
siderable  importance,  and  one  demanding  great  personal  ad- 
dress, gives  his  Royal  Highness  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
bis  esteem  for  you.  He  honoured  me  with  a  Conference  od 
the  subject  yesterday,  and  has  now  coramissioned  me  to 
explain  to  you  the  technical  objects  of  this  mission,  and  to 
offer  to  you  the  honour  of  undertaking  it.     Sbould  you  accept 
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the  proposalsy  you  will  wait  upon  bis  Highness  before  his 
levie  to-morrow." 

Dubois  then  proceeded,  in  the  dear,  rapid  manner  pecoliar 
to  him,  to  comment  on  the  State  of  Europe.  ^'For  France," 
Said  he,  in  conduding  his  sketch,  ''peace  is  absolutely  neces* 
sary.  A  drained  treasnry,  an  exhausted  country,  require  it. 
Ton  see,  f  rom  what  I  have  said,  that  Spain  and  England  are 
the  principal  qoarters  f rom  which  we  are  to  dread  hostilities. 
Spain  we  mnst  guard  against;  England  we  must  propitiate: 
the  latter  object  is  easy  in  England  in  any  case,  whether 
James  or  George  be  uppermost.  For  whoever  is  king  in  Eng* 
land  will  have  quite  enough  to  do  at  home  to  make  him  agree 
willingly  enough  to  peace  abroad.  The  former  requires  a 
less  simple  and  a  more  enlarged  policy.  I  fear  the  ambition 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  turbulent  genius  of  her  minion 
Alberoni.  We  must  fortify  ourselves  by  new  forms  of  alli- 
ance,  at  yarious  courts,  which  shall  at  once  defend  %i9  and 
intimidate  cur  enemies.  We  wish  to  employ  some  nobleman 
of  ability  and  address,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Russia:  will 
you  be  that  person?  Your  absence  from  Paris  will  be  but 
Short;  you  will  see  a  very  droll  country,  and  a  very  droU  sov- 
ereign;  you  will  retum  hither,  doubly  the  rage,  and  with  a 
just  Claim  to  more  important  employment  hereafter.  What 
say  you  to  the  proposal?" 

"I  must  hear  more,"  said  I,  "before  I  decide." 
The  Abb6  renewed.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  all  the  partic- 
ulars  of  the  commission  that  he  enumerated.  Suffice  it  that, 
after  a  brief  consideration,  I  accepted  the  honour  proposed 
to  me.  The  Abb^  wished  me  joy,  relapsed  into  his  ordinary 
strain  of  coarse  levity  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  remind- 
ing  me  that  I  was  to  attend  the  Begent  on  the  morrow,  de- 
parted«  It  was  easy  to  see  that  in  the  mind  of  that  subtle 
and  crafty  ecclesiastic,  with  whose  manoeuvres  private  in- 
trigues  were  always  blended  with  public,  this  ofFer  of  employ- 
ment veiled  a  desire  to  banish  me  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  good-natured  Regent,  whose  favour  the  aspiring  Abb4 
wished  at  that  exact  moment  exclusively  to  monopolize. 
Mere  men  of  pleasure  he  knew  would  not  interfere  with  his 
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aims  npOQ  the  Frince;  mere  men  of  buainess  still  less;  buta 
man  who  was  thought  to  combine  the  capacitiae  of  botb,  and 
who  was  moreorer  diatingnished  b;  the  Begent,  he  deemed 
a  more  dangeroua  rival  than  the  inestimable  person  thua 
Buspected  really  was. 

Hovever,  I  cared  little  for  the  honest  man's  motives.  Ad- 
venture  to  me  had  alwaja  greater  oharms  than  diasipation, 
and  it  was  far  more  agreeable  to  the  natura  of  my  ambition, 
to  win  distinction  by  any  honourable  method,  than  by  faTOur- 
itism  at  a  coort  so  hollow,  so  unprincipled,  and  so  grossly 
licentioos  aa  that  of  the  Kegent.  There  to  be  the  most  snc- 
cessful  coartiet  was  to  be  the  most  amusing  proSigate.  Alas, 
when  the  heart  is  away  from  its  objects,  and  the  taste  revolts 
at  its  excess,  Pleasure  is  worse  than  palling:  it  is  a  tortute  I 
and  the  deril  in  Jonson's  ptay  did  not  perhaps  greatly  belie 
the  truth  when  he  averred  "that  the  pains  in  his  native  coun- 
try  were  pastimes  to  the  life  of  a  person  of  fashion." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  received  me  the  next  moming  with 
more  than  hie  wonted  bonhomie.  What  a  pity  that  so  good- 
natured  a  prince  shoald  have  been  so  bad  a  mani  He  en- 
larged  more  easily  and  carelessly  than  his  worthy  preceptor 
had  done  upon  the  several  points  to  be  observed  in  my  mis- 
Bionj  then  condescendingly  told  me  he  was  very  sorry  to  lose 
me  from  bis  court,  and  asked  me,  at  all  events,  before  I  left 
Paris,  to  be  a  guest  at  onc  of  his  select  suppers.  1  appreci- 
ated  this  honour  at  its  just  value.  To  these  suppers  none 
were  asked  but  the  Prince's  chums,  or  rouia,^  as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  them.  Ab,  entre  nou»,  these  chums  were  for 
the  most  part  the  most  good-for-iiothing  people  in  the  king- 
dom,  I  could  not  but  feel  highly  flattered  at  being  deemed,  by 
BO  deep  a  Judge  of  character  sa  the  Regent,  worthy  to  join 
them.  I  need  not  aay  that  the  invitation  waa  eagerly  ac- 
cepted,  nor  that  I  left  Philippe  le  Debonnaire  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  his  being  the  most  admirable  person  in  Europe. 

'  The  term  rout,  DOw  m>  compreheimiTe,  wbs  fir»t  given  hj  the  Regent  to 
a  Mlect  DnmbeT  of  his  friendBi  according  to  them,  becaiue  the;  wonld  be 
broken  on  the  wheel  for  hit  mLs  g  accoTÜing  to  himself,  becauM  thej  deserved 
lo  b«M  brokea. — Ed. 
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What  a  fool  a  great  man  is  if  he  does  not  study  to  be  affable: 
weigh  a  prince's  condescension  in  one  scale^  and  all  the  cardi* 
nal  yirtues  in  the  other,  and  the  condescension  will  outweigh 
them  all!  The  Begent  of  France  ruined  his  country  as  much 
as  he  well  could  do,  and  there  was  not  a  diy  eye  when  he 
diedl 

A  day  had  now  effected  a  change — a  great  change  —  in  my 
fate.  A  new  oourt,  a  new  theatre  of  action,  a  new  walk  of 
ambition,  were  suddenly  opened  to  me.  Nothing  could  be 
more  promising  than  my  first  employment;  nothing  could  be 
more  pleasing  than  the  anticipation  of  the  change.  ^'  I  must 
force  myself  to  be  agreeable  to-night,"  said  I,  as  I  dressed 
for  the  Eegent's  supper.  '*!  must  leave  behind  me  the  re* 
membrance  of  a  bon  motj  or  I  shall  be  forgotten.'^ 

And  I  was  right.  In  that  whirlpool,  the  capital  of  France, 
everything  sinks  but  wit:  that  is  always  on  the  surface;  and 
we  must  cling  to  it  with  a  firm  grasp,  if  we  would  not  go 
down  to — "the  deep  oblivion." 


CHAPTEß  X. 

BOYAL  EXEBTI0N8  FOB  THE  OOOD   OF  THE  PEOPLB« 

What  a  singular  scene  was  that  private  supper  with  the 
Begent  of  France  and  his  rouis!  The  party  consisted  of 
twenty:  nine  gentlemen  of  the  court  besides  myself;  four 
men  of  low  rank  and  character,  but  admirable  buffoons;  and 
six  ladiesy  such  ladies  as  the  Duke  loved  best, — witty,  lively, 
sarcastiCy  and  good  for  nothing. 

De  Ghatran  accosted  me. 

"Je  suis  ravi,  mon  eher  Monsieur  Devereux,"  said  he, 
gravely,  "to  see  you  in  such  excellent  Company:  you  must  be 
a  little  surprised  to  find  yourself  here ! " 
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"Not  Bt  alll  eyery  scene  is  worth  one  visit.  H«,  1117  good 
Monsienr  Chatran,  who  goes  to  the  Honae  of  Gorrection  once 
ia  a  philoBopIier :  he  who  goes  twice  is  a  rogue ! " 

"Thank  you,  Coimt,  vhat  am  I  then?  I  h&re  been  h«re 
twenty  timea." 

"Why,  I  will  answer  you  witli  a  story.  Tlie  souI  of  a  Jes* 
iiit  one  night,  when  its  body  was  asleep,  wandered  down  to 
the  lower  regiona ;  Satan  caught  it,  and  was  about  to  coasign 
it  to  some  appropriate  place;  the  aonl  tried  hard  to  ezcuse 
itself:  you  kaow  what  a  ciuming  thing  a  Jeauit's  eoul  iai 
'HonsieuT  Satan,'  said  the  apirit;  'no  hing  ahould  puniah  a 
traveller  aa  he  vould  a  nativß.  Upon  my  honoor,  I  am 
merely  here  en  voyageur,'  'Gio  then,'  aaid  Satan,  and  the 
Soul  äew  back  to  ita  body.  But  the  Jesuit  died,  and  came  to 
the  loweT  regiona  a  second  time.  He  vaa  bronght  before  his 
Satanic  majealy,  and  made  the  aame  excuae.  'No,  no,'  cried 
Beelzebub;  'once  here  ia  to  ba  only  le  diabla  voyageur;  twice 
here,  and  yon  are  le  diable  tout  de  hon. ' " 

"Hai  hat  hal"  aaid  Chatran,  laughing;  "I  then  am  the 
ditAle  taut  de  bon/  'tia  well  I  am  no  worte;  for  we  reckon 
tbe  roues  a  deviliah  deal  Torae  than  the  very  worat  of  the 
devils, —  bat  see,  the  Begent  approaches  us." 

And,  leaving  a  very  pretty  and  gay-looking  lady,  the  Re- 
gent sauntered  towards  ns,  It  was  in  Walking,  by  the  by, 
that  he  lost  all  the  grace  of  his  mien.  I  don't  know,  how- 
erer,  that  one  wiahes  a  great  man  to  be  gracefal,  ao  long  as 
he'a  familiär. 

"Aha,  Monsienr  Devereux!"  said  he,  "we  will  gire  you 
aome  leasona  in  oooking  to-night;  we  ahall  show  you  how  to 
ppovide  for  youraelf  io  that  barbarous  country  which  you  are 
about  to  viait,      Tout  voyagevr  doit  totU  tavoirl" 

"A  very  admirable  aaying;  which  leads  me  to  underatand 
that  Monaeigneur  haa  been  a  great  travellei,"  aaid  I. 

"Ay,  in  all  thinga  and  all  plaees;  eh,  Count?"  answered 
the  Regent,  smiling;  "but,"  here  he  lowered  his  roice  a  lit- 
tle,  "  I  have  nerer  yet  leamed  how  you  came  so  opportunely 
to  our  asaiatance  that  night.  I>ieu  me  datnne/  but  it  reminda 
me  of  the  old  story  of  the  two  aiaters  meeting  at  a  gallant'a 
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hoose.  'Oll,  Sister,  how  came  you  hen?'  Mid  oim^  im  vi^ 
taoiu  amazement.  *Ciel/  ma  amurf  eriet  tlie oäiar}  *iAift 
brooglit  yau?"^^ 

^Monseigneur  is  pleasant^^  said  I,  langhing;  ''taut  a  watm 
does  now  and  ihen  (thongh  I  own  it  ia  yery  addom)  do  a  good 
action,  withoiat  having  pierioiisly  leaolved  to  <^^*™"H  a  laid 
one!' 

^I  like  yonr  paientheaia,^  cried  tbe  Bagent;  ^it  mmindv 
me  of  my  firiend  St.  Simon,  who  thinka  ao  ill  of  "**^^**fl  tiiaft 
I  asked  him  one  day  whether  it  waa  {MMaible  for  liiai  to  de- 
apiae  anything  moie  than  men?  *Ye8|'  aaid  he,  with  a  lom 
bow,  *wonienI*'' 

^His  experience,"  aaid  I,  glancing  at  the  female  put  cif  tbe 
eoterie^  ''waa,  I  muat  own,  likely  to  leadhim  to  thatopinkm." 

^None  of  your  aarcaams,  Monaienr,^  eried  tbe  Begenft. 

"^L'amnaement  eat  nn  dea  beaoina  de  l'bomnie,'  aa  I  beer 
yoang  Aiouet  very  pithily  aaid  the  otber  day;  and  we  Ofwe 
giatitude  to  wbomaoever  it  may  be  that  anpi^ea  that  went. 
Now,  yoa  will  agree  with  me  that  none  anpply  it  like  women: 
therefore  we  owe  them  gratitnde;  theiefoie  we  mnat  not  beer 
them  abnsed.    Logically  prored,  I  thinkl  ^ 

'' Yes,  indeed,'*  said  I,  ^it  ia  a  pleasure  to  find  tbey  ba^e  ao 
able  an  advocate;  and  that  your  Highnesa  can  ao  well  apply 
to  yonraelf  hoth  the  assertions  in  the  motte  of  the  great  maa* 
ter  of  fortification,  Vauban,— *I  destroy,  but  I  defend,'  ^ 

"Enough,**  said  the  Duke,  gayly,  "now  to  out  fartifica' 
tions;  ^  and  he  moved  away  towards  the  women;  I  followed 
the  royal  example,  and  soon  found  myself  seated  next  to  a 
pretty  and  very  small  woman.  We  entered  into  conversa- 
tion;  and,  when  once  begun,  my  fair  companion  took  care 
that  it  should  not  cease,  without  a  miracle.  By  the  goddeaa 
Facundia,  what  volumes  of  wopds  issued  from  that  little 
mouth!  and  on  all  subjects  tool  church,  State,  law,  politiea, 
play-houses,  lamx)Oon8,  lace,  liveries,  kinga,  queens,  roturiera^ 
beggars,  you  would  have  thought,  had  you  heard  her,  ao  vaat 
was  her  oonfusion  of  all  things,  that  chaos  had  come  again. 

1  The  leader  will  remember  a  better  venion  of  this  anecdote  in  one  of  the 
moet  popiilar  of  the  English  comedies. — Ed. 
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Our  royal  hoBt  did  not  escape  her.  "  You  nerei  bef  oie  sapped 
liere  en  famtlU,"  Bald  Bhe, — "vum  Dieuf  it  will  do  youi 
heart  good  to  Bee  how  muoh  the  Begent  will  eat.  He  bas 
auch  an  appetite;  yon  know  he  never  eats  any  dinner,  in 
Order  to  eat  the  more  at  supper.  You  aee  that  little  dark 
woman  he  is  talkingto?  —  well,  she  is  Madame  de  Parab^: 
he  oalls  her  his  little  black  crow;  was  there  evei  such  a  pet 
name?  Gau  you  guess  why  he  likes  her?  Kay,  nerer  take 
the  trouble  of  thinking:  I  will  teil  you  at  once;  aimply  be< 
cause  she  eats  and  drinks  ao  much.  Parole  d'honneur,  't  is 
tme.  The  Regent  saya  he  likea  sympathy  in  all  thingsl  is  it 
not  droU?  What  a  hideous  old  man  is  that  Nog£:  his  £ace 
looks  BS  if  it  had  caught  the  rainbow.  That  impudent  fellow 
Duboie  scolded  him  for  squeezing  so  many  louis  out  of  the 
good  Kegent.  The  yellow  creature  attempted  to  deny  the 
fact,  'Nay,'  cried  Ihibois,  'you  cannot  cootradict  me:  I  see 
their  very  ghosts  in  your  face.'" 

While  my  companion  was  thus  amusing  heraelf,  Noce,  un- 
conscioua  of  her  panegyric  on  hia  personal  attractions,  joined 

US. 

"Ah!  my  dear  Noc^,"  ssjd  the  lady,  most  affectionately, 
"how  well  you  are  lookingl    I  am  delighted  to  see  you," 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Noce  "foi  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  your  petition  ia  granted;  yonr  husband  will  have  the 
place." 

"  Oh,  how  eternally  grateful  I  am  to  you ! "  cried  the  lady, 
in  an  ecstasy;  "my  poor,  dear  hnsband  will  be  so  rejoiced. 
I  wish  I  baid  winga  to  fly  to  him!" 

The  gallant  Soci  utt«red  a  compliment;  I  thought  mjrself 
de  troj),  and  moved  away.     I  ^ain  encountered  Gbatran. 

"I  overheard  your  converaation  with  Madame  la  Marquiae," 
said  he,  smiling :  "she  has  a  bitter  tongue;  haaahenot?" 

"Very!  how  she  abused  the  poor  rogue  Nocil " 

"Yea,  and  yet  he  ia  her  loverl " 

"Her  lover! — you  astonish  me:  why,  ahe  seemed  almoat 
fond  of  her  husband;  the  teara  came  in  her  eyes  when  she 
spoke  of  him." 

"  She  w  fond  of  him  I "  said  Ghatraa,  diyly.    "  She  lovea  the 
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groand  he  treads  on:  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason  slie  fa- 
Yours  Noc^;  she  is  never  happy  but  when  she  is  piocuring 
something  pour  atm  eher  ban  mari.  She  goes  to  spend  a  week 
at  Noo^'s  country-house,  and  writes  to  her  husbandi  with  a 
pen  dipped  in  her  blood,  saying,  'My  heart  is  with  theel ' '' 

''Certainly,"  said  I,  ''Fmnce  is  the  land  of  enigmas;  the 
sphjmx  must  have  been  a  FarMenne.  And  when  Jupiter 
made  man,  he  made  two  natures  utterly  distinct  £roni  one 
another.  One  was  Muman  tuUure,  and  the  other  French 
ncUure/^* 

At  this  moment  supper  was  announced.  We  all  adjoumed 
to  another  apartmenty  where  to  my  great  surprise  I  observed 
the  cloth  laid,  the  sideboard  loaded,  the  wines  ready,  but 
nothing  to  eat  on  the  table!  A  Madame  de  Savori,  who  was 
next  mOy  noted  my  surprise. 

^*  What  astonishes  you,  Monsieur?  " 

^^ Nothing j  Madame/'  said  I;  ''that  is,  the  absenceof  all 
things." 

"WhatI  you  expected  to  see  supper?" 

"I  own  my  delusion:  I  did." 

"It  is  not  cooked  yeti  " 

"OhI  well,  Icanwaitl" 

"And  officiate  tool"  said  the  lady;  "in  a  word,  this  is 
one  of  the  Eegent's  cooking  nights." 

Scarcely  had  I  received  this  explanation,  before  there  was  a 
general  adjoumment  to  an  inner  apartment,  where  all  the 
necessary  articles  of  cooking  were  ready  to  our  hand. 

"The  Kej^Dt  led  the  war, 
To  light  tu  to  oor  prey," 

and,  with  an  irresistible  gravity  and  importance  of  demeanour, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  chef.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
were  all  engaged.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  zest  with  which 
every  one  seemed  to  enter  into  the  rites  of  the  kitehen.  You 
would  have  imagined  they  had  been  born  scullions,  they 
handled  the  batterie  de  cuisine  so  naturally.  As  for  me,  I 
sought  protection  with  Madame  de  Savori;  and  as,  fortu- 
nately,  she  was  very  deeply  skilled  in  the  science,  she  had 
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occasion  to  employ  me  in  manj  minoi  arocations  Thich  hei 
ezpeilence  tanght  her  would  not  be  above  my  cotnprehenBioQ. 

After  we  had  spent  a  certain  time  in  thia  dignified  occu- 
pation,  we  leturaed  to  the  salU  ä  manger.  The  attetidantB 
placed  the  diahes  on  the  table,  and  ve  all  feil  to.  Whether 
out  of  self-tove  to  thelr  own  Performances,  or  oomplaisance  to 
the  Performances  of  others,  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  certain 
it  is  that  all  the  guests  aequitted  themselres  a  mereeiUe :  you 
Tould  not  have  imagined  the  Begent  the  only  one  vho  had 
gone  without  dinnei  to  eat  the  more  at  BUpper.  Even  that 
devoted  wife  to  her  eher  bon  -nniri,  yiho  had  80  severely  dwelt 
upon  the  good  Begent's  infirmity,  oocnpied  herseif  with  an 
earoestuess  that  voold  have  seemed  almost  voLf-like  in  a 
famished  grenadier. 

Very  aligbt  indeed  vas  the  conversaüon  tili  the  sapper  was 
nearly  over;  then  the  effects  of  the  wine  became  moie  percep- 
tlble.  The  Begent  was  the  first  person  who  evinced  that  he 
had  eaten  snfficientty  to  be  able  to  talk.  Utterly  dispenslng 
vith  the  slightest  veil  of  reserve  or  royalty,  he  leaned  over 
the  table,  and  ponred  forth  a  vhole  tide  of  jests.  The  guests 
then  began  to  think  it  vaa  indecorons  to  stuS  themselTes 
any  more,  and,  aa  well  aa  they  were  able,  they  followed  their 
host's  example.  But  the  most  amuging  peraonages  were  the 
buffoons;  they  mimicked  and  joked,  and  lampoooedand  lied, 
aa  if  by  Inspiration.  Aa  the  bottle  circulated,  and  talk  grew 
londer,  the  lampooning  and  the  lying  were  not,  however,  con- 
fined  to  tho  bnffoons.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  bom  and. 
best  bred  people  seemed  to  excel  the  most  in  those  polite  arts. 
Every  person  who  boaated  a  fair  name  or  a  decent  repntation 
at  court  was  seized,  condemned,  and  mangled  in  an  instant. 
And  how  elaborately  the  good  folks  slandered!  It  waa  no 
hasty  Word  and  flippant  repartee  which  did  the  business  of 
the  absent*.  there  was  a  precision,  a  polish,  a  labom  of  mal- 
ice,  which  showed  that  eaoh  person  had  brought  so  many 
repntations  already  cnt  up.  ITie  good-natured  convivialiats 
differed  from  all  other  backbiters  that  I  have  ever  met,  in 
the  eame  manner  aa  the  toads  of  Snrinam  difFer  from  all  other 
toada;    camely,    theii    venomona    oftepiing   were   not   half 
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formedi  misshapen  tadpoles  of  slander,  bnt  sprang  at  once 
into  life^ — well  shaped  and  folly  developed. 

**  Chantaru  t "  cried  the  Begent,  whose  eyes,  winking  and 
loUingy  gave  token  of  bis  appioaching  State  which  eqnals 
the  beggar  to  the  king;  'Uet  us  have  a  song.  Noo^  lift  up 
thy  Yoicei  and  let  us  hear  what  the  Tokay  has  put  into  thy 
headi" 

Nocä  obeyedi  and  sang  as  men  half  drunk  generally  do  sing. 

''0  CieZ/"  whispered  the  malicious  SaTori^  ''what  a  hid- 
eous  screech:  one  would  think  he  had  tumed  his  face  into  a 
voiee/^ 

*^  Bravissimo  t "  cried  the  Duke,  when  his  guest  had  ceased, 
—  ''what  happy  people  we  arel  Our  doors  are  locked;  not  a 
soul  can  disturb  us:  we  have  plenty  of  wine;  we  are  going  to 
get  drunk;  and  we  have  all  Paris  to  abusel  what  were  you 
saying  of  Marshai  Villars,  my  little  Parabere?" 

And  pounce  went  the  little  Parab^re  upon  the  unfortunate 
marshal.  At  last  slander  had  a  respite:  nonsense  began  its 
reig^i;  the  füll  Inspiration  descended  upon  the  orgies;  the 
good  people  lost  the  use  of  their  faculties.  Noise,  clamour, 
uproar,  broken  bottles,  falling  chairs,  and  (I  grieve  to  say) 
their  ocoupants  falling  too, — condude  the  scene  of  the  roysd 
supper.    Let  us  drop  the  curtain. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AN  DTTERYIEW. 

I  W1ENT  a  little  out  of  my  way,  on  departing  from  Paris,  to 
Visit  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  country. 
There  are  some  men  whom  one  never  really  sees  in  capitals; 
one  sees  their  masks,  not  themselves*.  Bolingbroke  was  one. 
It  was  in  retirement,  however  brief  it  might  be,  that  his  true 
nature  expanded  itself ;  and^  weary  of  being  admired,  he  al- 
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lowed  one  to  love,  and,  aren  in  the  wildest  coorse  of  bis  ear- 
liei  excesses,  to  respect  him.  My  visit  was  limited  to  a  few 
hours,  bot  it  made  an  indelible  impreBsion  on  me. 

"Once  more,"  I  Said,  as  we  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  garden 
of  bis  t«mporary  retreat,  "once  more  you  are  in  70111  element; 
minister  and  Btatesman  of  a  prince,  and  Chief  snpporter  of 
tbe  great  plane  wlüch  are  to  restore  bim  to  bis  throne." 

A  sligbt  shade  pasaed  over  Bolingbroke's  fine  brow.  "To 
you,  tuy  constaut  friend,"  sald  he,  "to  you, — who  of  all  my 
frienda  alone  remained  tnie  in  exile,  and  unshaken  by  mis- 
fortune, — to  you  I  will  confide  a  secret  tbat  I  would  introst 
to  no  other.  I  repent  me  abeady  of  having  eBpoused  this 
cause.  I  did  so  while  yet  the  diagrace  of  an  umnerited  at- 
tainder  tingled  in  my  veins ;  wbile  I  was  in  tbe  füll  tide  of 
tbose  violent  and  «arm  passions  whicb  have  so  often  misled 
me.  Myself  attainted;  tbe  best  beloved  of  my  aasociates  in 
danger;  my  party  deaerted,  and  seemingly  lost  but  for  aome 
bold  meaaure  such  as  then  offered, —  theee  were  all  tbat  I  saw. 
I  listened  e^erly  to  representationa  I  now  find  untrue ;  and  I 
accepted  tbat  rank  and  power  from  one  prince  wbich  were  so 
rudely  and  gallingly  tom  from  me  by  another.  I  peroeive 
tbat  I  bave  act«d  imprudently;  but  what  is  done,  is  done:  no 
private  scmples,  no  private  interest,  shall  make  me  waver  in 
a  cause  that  I  bave  onca  pledged  myaelf  to  aerve;  and  if  I  ean 
do  angbt  to  make  a  weak  cauae  powerful,  and  a  divided  party 
suecessful,  I  will;  but,  Devereux,  you  are  wrong,  — this  is 
not  my  element.  Erer  in  tbe  patbs  of  atrife,  I  bave  sighed 
for  quiet;  and,  wbile  most  eager  in  purauit  of  ambition,  I 
have  langnisbed  tba  most  fondly  for  content.  The  littleness 
of  intrigne  disgosts  me,  and  while  the  branehet  of  my  power 
soared  the  highest,  and  epread  with  tbe  most  luxuriance,  it 
galled  me  to  thlnk  of  the  miry  soil  in  wbich  tbat  power  was 
condemned  to  strike  fAa  raota,^  upon  wbich  it  stood,  and  by 
wbicb  it  muat  be  nourished." 

•  "OccmIod»]  Writer,"  No.  1.  The  Editor  haa,  thronghont  Mb  leotk, 
a»jaHj,  bot  uot  lüTwitibl/,  tioted  t)ie  pttmgea  In  Bolingbroke's  writitiKi,  in 
which  then  occnr  dmilea,  ÜlnMiUion«,  or  ttriking  thoDghlo,  coTteapondent 
wich  thoM  in  th«  tut. 
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I  answered  Bolingbroke  as  men  are  wont  to  answer 
statesmen  who  complain  of  their  calling, — half  in  com- 
pliment,  half  in  contradiction;  but  he  replied  with  unusoal 
seriousness, — 

'^  Do  not  think  I  affect  to  speak  thus :  you  know  how  eagerly 
I  snatch  any  respite  f rom  State,  and  how  nnmovedly  I  have 
bome  the  loss  of  prosperity  and  of  power.  You  are  now 
about  to  enter  those  perilous  paths  which  I  have  trod  for 
years.  Your  passions,  like  mine,  are  strongl  Beware,  oh, 
beware,  how  you  indulge  them  without  restrainti  They  are 
the  fires  which  should  warm:  let  them  not  be  the  fires  which 
destroy." 

Bolingbroke  paused  in  evident  and  great  agitation;  he  re- 
sumed:  ''I  speak  strongly,  for  I  speak  in  bitterness;  I  was 
thrown  early  into  the  world;  my  whole  education  had  been 
framed  to  make  me  ambitious;  it  succeeded  in  its  end.  I 
was  ambitious,  and  of  all  success, — success  in  pleasure,  suc- 
cess  in  fame.  To  wean  me  from  the  former,  my  friends  per- 
suaded  me  to  marry;  they  chose  my  wife  for  her  connections 
and  her  fortune,  and  I  gained  those  advantages  at  the  expense 
of  what  was  better  than  either, — happinesst  You  know  how 
unfortunate  has  been  that  marriage,  and  how  young  I  was 
when  it  was  contracted.  Can  you  wonder  that  it  failed  in 
the  desired  effeet?  Every  one  courted  me;  every  temptation 
assailed  me:  pleasure  even  became  more  alluring  abroad, 
when  at  home  I  had  no  longer  the  hope  of  peace;  the  indul- 
gence  of  one  passion  begat  the  indulgence  of  another;  and, 
though  my  better  sense  prompted  all  my  actions,  it  never  re- 
strained  them  to  a  proper  limit.  Thus  the  commencement  of 
my  actions  has  been  generally  prudent,  and  their  continuation 
has  deviated  into  rashness,  or  plunged  into  exoess.  Devereux, 
I  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  my  errors  with  a  terrible  interest: 
when  my  motives  have  been  pure,  men  have  seen  a  fault  in 
the  conduct,  and  calumniated  the  motives;  when  my  conduct 
has  been  blameless,  men  have  remembered  its  former  errors, 
and  asserted  that  its  präsent  goodness  only  arose  from  some 
sinister  Intention:  thus  I  have  been  termed  crafty,  when  I 
was  in  reality  rash,  and  that  was  called  the  inconsistency  of 
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interest  which  in  reality  va»  the  inconsisteacy  of  paasioo.*  I 
hare  leason,  therefore,  to  waro  you  how  you  suffei  your  anb- 
jectB  to  become  your  tyrants;  and  believe  me  no  experienoe  is 
so  deep  as  that  of  one  who  has  cominitted  faulte,  and  wlio  has 
discovered  theii  causes." 

"Apply,  my  dear  Lord,  that  experience  to  your  future  oa- 
reer.  You  remember  what  the  most  sagacious  of  all  pedauts,* 
ereu  though  be  was  an  emperot,  has  so  happily  expressed, — 
'Repentance  is  a  goddess,  and  the  preserver  of  titose  who  bare 
erred.' " 

"May  I^ntJher  sot"  answered  Bolingbrokei  "butas  Mon- 
taigne or  Charron  would  say,  •  'Evety  man  ia  at  onoe  bis 
own  Bharper  and  his  own  bubble.'  We  make  vast  promises 
to  ouiselTes;  and  a  passion,  an  example,  sweeps  even  the 
remembiance  of  tboae  piomises  from  our  miadB.  One  is  too 
apt  to  beliere  men  hypocrites,  if  their  conduct  Squares  not 
with  their  sentiments;  but  perkapt  no  vice  ia  more  rare,  /or 
no  task  ia  more  difficult,  than  »j/atematic  ht/pocrisy ;  and  the 
same  susceptibility  which  exposes  men  to  be  eaally  impressed 
by  the  allurements  of  vice  renders  them  at  heart  most  stmok 
by  the  loveliness  of  rirtue.  Thus,  their  langua^e  and  their 
hearts  worship  the  divinity  of  the  latter,  while  theip  conduct 
strays  the  most  erringly  towards  the  false  shrines  orer  which 

1  Thb  I  do  believe  to  be  the  real  {thongh  perluipe  it  {■  e  new)  Iight  in 
nhich  Lord  Bolingbioke'a  llfe  end  chuscter  «re  to  be  viewed.  The  Hune 
writeie  who  teil  na  of  hi«  nngovemable  paasioas,  alwaya  prefix  to  hU  name 
tbe  epitheta  "  dedgning,  cmuiing,  crafty,"  etc.  Nov  I  will  Tentere  to  teil 
tbeae  hlBtoHana  that,  if  thej  bad  atodied  brnnaa  nstaie  initeiul  o(  pBTt7 
pimphleta,  the;  wotdd  bare  discovered  tliat  there  are  certain  Incompatlhle 
qnalitiea  which  cao  uever  be  nnited  in  one  character,  —  that  no  man  can  hava 
violent  paadona  to  whleh  he  i*  in  tht  iabit  of  ylelding,  and  be  ■jitemadcally 
crafty  and  deaigDiug.  No  man  can  be  all  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  all  cool- 
nesa ;  bnt  opporit«  caneee  not  nnoften  prodnce  like  efEecta.  PaaaioD  uaoallj 
mak«s  men  changeable,  ao  sometimee  doea  craft:  hence  the  miatake  of  the 

uninqniring  or  the  ahallow ;  and  hence  while writes,  and compilea, 

ivitl  the  chAractete  of  great  men  be  tianamitted  to  potiterity  miralatad  and 
belied.  —  Ed. 

'  The  EmperoT  Jnlian.     Tbe  original  expieaüou  fa  paraphiaaed  in  the 

■  "Spirit  of  Patriotiam." 
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the  former  presides.  Yes!  I  have  nevcr  been  blind  to  the 
surpassing  excellence  of  Good.  The  stilli  sweet  whispers  of 
yirtue  bave  been  heard,  even  when  the  storm  has  been  loud- 
esty  and  the  bark  of  Beason  been  driven  the  most  impetaously 
over  the  waves:  and,  at  this  moment,  I  am  impressed  witLa 
foreboding  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  whispers  will  not  onlj 
be  heard,  but  their  Suggestion  be  obeyed;  and  that,  far  from 
Courts  and  intrigue,  from  dissipation  and  ambition,  I  shall 
leam,  in  retirement,  the  true  principles  of  wisdom,  and  the 
real  objects  of  liie," 

Thus  did  Bolingbroke  converse,  and  thus  did  I  listen,  tili 
it  was  time  to  depart.  I  left  him  impressed  with  a  melan- 
choly  that  was  rather  soothing  than  distasteful.  Whatever 
were  the  faults  of  that  most  extraordinary  and  most  dazzling 
genius,  no  one  was  ever  more  candid  ^  in  conf essing  his  errors. 
A  systematically  bad  man  either  ridicules  what  is  good  or 
disbelieves  in  its  existence;  but  no  man  can  be  hardened  in 
vice  whose  heart  is  still  sensible  of  the  excellence  and  the 
glory  of  virtue. 

1  It  is  impoBsible  to  read  the  letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham  withont  being  re- 
markably  stmck  with  the  dignifiod  and  yet  open  candoor  which  it  displajs. 
The  same  candour  is  eqnally  visible  in  whaterer  relates  to  himMeif,  in  aU 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  writings  and  correspondence ;  and  jet  candoor  is  the 
last  attribnte  nsnally  conceded  to  him.  But  never  was  there  a  writer  whom 
people  have  talked  of  more  and  read  less ,  and  I  do  not  know  a  greater  proof 
of  this  than  the  everrepeated  assertion  (echoed  from  a  most  incompetent 
anthoritj)  of  the  said  letter  to  Sir  W,  Windham  being  the  finest  of  all  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  writings.  It  is  an  article  of  great  yalue  to  the  history  of  the 
Ümes ;  bot,  as  to  all  the  higher  graces  and  qnalities  of  composition,  it  is  one 
of  the  least  striking  (and  on  the  other  band  it  is  one  of  the  most  yerbally 
incorrect)  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  ns  (the  poethnmons  works  always 
excepted).  I  am  not  snre  whether  the  most  brilliant  passages,  the  most 
noble  illnstrations,  the  most  profound  reflections,  and  most  osefol  truths,  to 
be  foond  in  all  his  writings,  are  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  least  popolar  of 
them,  ~  such  as  that  volame  entitled  "  Folitical  Tracts." — Ed. 


BOOK    V. 


A   POBIBAII. 

M^TKBious  impulse  at  the  heart,  wliicli  nerer  suSers  ob  to 
be  at  rest,  wbich  arges  os  onirard  as  by  an  unseen  yet  irresis- 
tible  law  —  human  planets  in  a  petty  orbit,  hurried  forever 
and  forever,  tili  our  courae  is  run  and  our  light  is  quenched 
— through  the  circle  of  a  dark  and  impenetiable  destinyl  art 
thon  not  some  faint  forecast  and  type  of  our  wanderings  here- 
after;  of  tbe  unalumbering  natur«  of  the  soul;  of  the  evei' 
lasting  progress  irbich  ve  are  predoomed  to  make  through  the 
countless  eteps  and  realms  and  hannonies  in  the  infinite  cre- 
ation?  Oh,  often  in  my  rorings  have  I  dared  to  dream  so,^ 
often  have  I  soared  on  the  wild  wings  of  thought  above  the 
"smoke  and  stir"  of  this  dim  earth,  and  wrought,  front 
the  restless  visions  of  my  mind,  a  Chart  of  the  glories  and  the 
wonders  whioh  the  released  spirit  may  hereafter  visit  and 
behold! 

What  a  glad  awakening  from  seif,— vhat  a  Bparkling  and 
fresh  dranght  from  a  new  Bource  of  being, — >what  a  wheel 
within  vheel,  animating,  impelling,  arousing  all  the  rest 
of  this  animal  machine,  is  the  first  ezcitement  of  Travel  t 
the  first  free  escape  from  the  bonda  of  the  linked  and  tarne 
life  of  eitles  and  social  rices, — the  jaded  pleasure  and  the 
hollow  lore,  the  monotonous  round  of  sordid  objects  and  dull 
desires, — the  etemal  chalu  that  binda  us  to  things  and  be- 
ings,  mockeries  of  ourselves, — alike,  but  oh,  hov  differenti 
the  ehock  that  brings  us  neater  to  men  only  to  make  us  Btrive 
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against  them,  and  leam,  f  rom  the  harsh  contest  of  veiled  de- 
ceit  and  open  force,  that  the  more  we  share  the  aims  of  others^ 
the  more  deeply  and  basely  rooted  we  grow  to  the  littleness 
of  seif  I 

I  passed  more  lingeringly  through  France  than  I  did  throngh 
the  other  portions  of  my  route.  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  in 
the  capital  to  be  anxious  to  survey  the  country.  It  was  then 
that  the  last  scale  which  the  magic  of  Louis  Quatorze  and  the 
memory  of  his  gorgeous  coort  had  left  upon  the  mortal  eye 
feil  off,  and  I  saw  the  real  essence  of  that  monarch's  greatness 
and  the  true  relics  of  his  reign.  I  saw  the  poor^  and  the 
degraded,  and  the  racked,  and  the  priest-ridden,  tillers  and 
peoplers  of  the  soil,  which  made  the  substance  beneath  the 
glittering  and  false  surface, —  the  body  of  that  vast  empire,  of 
which  I  had  hitherto  beheld  only  the  face,  and  that  darkly, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  by  a  mask! 

No  man  can  look  upon  France,  beautiful  France, — her  rieh 
soll,  her  temperate  yet  maturing  clime,  the  gallant  and  bold 
spirits  which  she  produces,  her  boundaries  so  indicated  and 
protected  by  Nature  itself,  her  advantages  of  ocean  and  land, 
of  commerce  and  agriculture, — and  not  wonder  that  her  pros- 
perity  should  be  so  bloated,  and  her  real  State  so  wretched 
and  diseased. 

Let  England  draw  the  moral,  and  beware  not  only  of  wars 
which  exhaust,  but  of  governments  which  impoverish.  A 
waste  of  the  public  wealth  is  the  most  lasting  of  public  afflic- 
tions;  and  "the  treasury  which  is  drained  by  extravagance 
must  be  refilled  by  crime."* 

I  remember  one  beautiful  evening  an  accident  to  my  car- 
riage  occasioned  my  sojoum  for  a  whole  aftemoon  in  a  small 
village.  The  Cure  honoured  me  with  a  visit;  and  we  strolled, 
after  a  slight  repast,  into  the  hamlet.  The  priest  was  com- 
plaisant,  quiet  in  manner,  and  not  ill  informed  for  his  ob- 
scure  Station  and  scanty  opportunities  of  knowledge;  he  did 
not  seem,  however,  to  possess  the  vivacity  of  his  c^untrymen, 
but  was  rather  melancholy  and  pensive,  not  only  in  his  ex- 
pression  of  countenance,  but  his  cast  of  thought. 

*  Tacitu». 
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"You  have  a  charming  sceae  here:  I  almoBt  feel  as  if  it 
were  a  sio  to  leave  it  so  soon." 

We  were,  indeed,  in  a  pleasant  and  alluiing  epot  at  the 
time  I  addreased  thU  Observation  to  the  good  Cur^.  A  little 
rivulet  eme^ed  fiom  the  copse  to  the  left,  and  lan  sparkling 
and  dimplii^  beneath  oux  feet,  to  deck  with  a  more  living 
verdure  the  village  green,  which  it  intersected  with  a  wind- 
ing  nor  uamelodioos  atream.  We  had  paused,  and  I  was 
leaning  ^^nst  an  old  and  aolitary  chestnut-tree,  which  com- 
manded  the  wbole  scene.  The  village  was  a  little  in  the  rear, 
and  the  smoke  from  its  few  cMmneys  rose  slowly  to  the  ai- 
lent  aud  deep  skies,  not  whoU;  unlike  the  human  wiahea, 
"which,  though  they  spiing  from  the  grossness  and  the  fumes 
of  earth,  purify  themaelves  as  they  ascend  to  heaven.  And 
from  the  village  (when  other  sounds,  which  I  shall  note  pres- 
ently,  were  for  an  instant  still)  oame  the  whoop  of  children, 
mellowed  by  distance  into  a  eonfused  yet  thrilling  Bound, 
which  feil  upon  the  heart  like  the  voice  of  our  gone  cbildbood 
itself.  Before,  in  the  far  expanse,  stretched  a  chain  of  hills 
on  which  the  autimm  sun  sank  slowly,  pouiing  its  yellow 
beams  over  groups  of  peasantry,  which,  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  rivulet  and  at  some  interval  from  us,  were  scattered, 
partly  over  the  green,  and  partly  gathered  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  little  grove.  The  formet  were  of  the  young,  and  those 
to  whom  youth's  Sports  are  dear,  and  were  dancing  to  the 
merry  musio,  which  (ever  and  anon  blended  with  the  laugh 
and  the  tone  of  a  londer  jest)  floated  joyously  on  our  ears. 
The  fathers  and  matrons  of  the  hamlet  were  inhaling  a  more 
quiet  joy  beneath  the  trees,  and  I  involuntarily  gave  a  ten- 
derer intereet  to  their  converse  by  supposing  them  to  sanction 
to  eaoh  other  the  rustic  loves  which  they  might  survey  among 
their  children. 

"  Will  not  Monsieur  draw  nearer  to  the  dancers?  "  said  the 
Cure;  "there  is  a  plank  thrown  over  the  rivulet  a  little  lower 
down." 

"No!"  saidl,  "perhaps  they  are  seen  to  better  advantage 
where  we  are:  what  mirth  will  bear  too  elose  an  inspection?  " 

"True,  Sir,"  remarked  the  priest,  and  he  sighed. 
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'' Yety"  I  resumed  musinglji  and  I  spoke  rather  to  myself 
than  to  my  companioiii  '*yet|  how  happy  do  they  seeml  what 
a  revival  of  our  Arcadian  dreams  are  the  flute  and  the  dance, 
the  glossy  trees  all  glowing  in  the  automn  sunset,  the  green 
sody  and  the  murmuring  rill^  and  the  buoyant  laugh,  start- 
ling  the  satyr  in  his  leafy  haunts;  and  the  niral  loves  which 
will  grow  sweeter  still  when  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  twilight 
has  made  the  sigh  more  tender  and  the  blnsh  of  a  mellower 
huel  Ahf  why  is  it  only  the  revival  of  a  dream?  why  must 
it  be  only  an  interval  of  laboor  and  woe,  the  brief  satomalia 
of  slaves,  the  green  resting-8i>ot  in  a  dreary  and  long  road  of 
travail  and  toil?" 

"  You  are  the  first  stranger  I  have  met,"  said  the  Cor^,  "  who 
seems  to  pierce  beneath  the  thin  veil  of  oor  Grallio  gayety; 
the  first  to  whom  the  scene  we  now  survey  is  fraught  with 
other  feelings  than  a  belief  in  the  happiness  of  our  peasantry 
and  an  envy  at  its  imagined  exuberance.  But  as  it  is  not  the 
happiest  individuals,  so  I  fear  it  is  not  the  happiest  nations, 
that  are  the  gayest.'' 

I  looked  at  the  Cur4  with  some  surprise.  "  Your  remark  is 
deeper  than  the  ordinary  wisdom  of  your  tribe,  my  Father," 
Said  L 

"I  have  travelled  over  three  parts  of  the  globe,"  answered 
the  Cur^:  ''I  was  not  always  intended  for  what  I  am; "  and 
the  priest's  mild  eyes  flashed  with  a  sudden  light  that  as  sud- 
denly  died  away.  ''Yes,  I  have  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  known  world,"  he  repeated^  in  a  more  quiet  tone; 
^'and  I  have  noted  that  where  a  man  has  many  comforts  to 
guard,  and  many  rights  to  defend,  he  necessarily  shares  the 
thought  and  the  seriousness  of  those  who  f  eel  the  value  of  a 
treasure  which  they  possess,  and  whose  most  eamest  medita- 
tions  are  intent  upon  providing  against  its  loss.  I  have 
noted,  toO|  that  the  joy  produced  by  a  momentary  suspenso  of 
labour  is  naturally  great  in  proportion  to  the  toil;  hence  it  is 
that  no  European  mirth  is  so  wild  as  that  of  the  Indian  slave, 
when  a  brief  holiday  releases  him  from  his  task.  AlasI  that 
very  mirth  is  tho  strengest  evidence  of  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
vious  chains;  even  as,  in  ourselves,  we  find  the  happiest  mo- 
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ment  we  enjoy  is  that  immediately  succeeding  tlie  oessation 
of  deep  sorrov  to  the  mind  or  violant  torture  to  the  body."  * 

I  was  Struck  by  this  obserration  of  the  piieBt. 

"I  see  now,"  said  I,  "that  as  an  Englishmaa  I  have  no  rea- 
son  to  repine  at  the  proverbial  graviby  of  my  countiymeu,  or 
to  envy  the  llgtiter  apliit  of  the  aous  of  Italy  and  France." 

"No,"  said  the  Cur^;  "the  hsppiest  nations  are  thoae  in 
whose  people  you  wituess  the  leaat  aenaible  reverses  ^m 
gayety  to  dejection;  and  tbat  tkou^ht,  whloh  ia  the  noblest 
characteriatic  of  the  Uolated  man,  is  also  that  of  a  people. 
Freemen  are  serions ;  they  have  objects  at  their  heart  wortby 
to  engross  attention.  It  is  reserved  for  slaves  to  Indulte  in 
groans  at  one  moment  and  laughter  at  another." 

"At  that  rate,"  said  I,  "the  best  sign  for  France  will  be 
when  the  gayety  of  her  sons  is  no  longer  a  just  proyerb,  and 
the  laughiug  lip  is  Bucceeded  by  the  thoughtful  brow." 

We  remained  silent  for  seTeral  minutes;  our  conversation 
had  shed  a  gloom  over  the  light  scene  before  us,  and  the  yoioe 
of  the  flute  no  longer  Bounded  musically  on  my  ear.  I  pro- 
posed  to  the  Gtir4  to  retnm  to  my  inn.  As  we  walked  slowly 
in  that  direction,  I  surveyed  my  companion  more  attentively 
than  I  had  hitherto  done.  He  was  a  model  of  masculine  vig- 
our  and  grace  of  form;  and,  had  I  not  looked  eameatly  npon 
his  cheek,  I  should  have  thought  him  likely  to  outlive  the 
very  oakg  around  the  hamlet  church  where  he  presided.  But 
the  cheek  was  worn  and  hectio,  and  aeemed  to  indicate  that 
the  keen  fire  which  bums  at  the  deep  heart,  nnseen,  but  an* 
slaking,  would  consume  the  mortal  fnel,  long  before  Time 
shonld  even  have  commenced  bis  gradual  decay. 

"You  have  travelled,  then,  much,  Sir?"  said  I,  and  the 
tone  of  my  voice  was  that  of  onriosity. 

The  good  Cur^  penetrated  into  my  desire  to  hear  something 

1  Thi*  ToflectioD,  i(  trne,  ma^  coniole  ni  for  the  loM  of  thoM  rillage  dADCea 
and  pleasant  holldafB  for  nhich  "  merar  EoKland  "  wm  onc«  celebrated.  Th« 
lou  of  them  has  been  nscrlbed  to  the  glooinj  iuflnenc«  of  the  Pnritani ;  bat 
it  hu  nevei  occarred  to  the  good  poett,  wbo  have  ao  monmed  orer  tbat  los^ 
that  it  a  also  ta  be  ascribed  to  the  Uberig  which  thoM  Puritans  gaientÜMd, 
if  thej  did  not  introdnce.  —  Ed. 
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of  his  adTentores;  and  few  are  the  recluses  who  are  not  grati- 
fied  by  the  interest  of  others,  or  who  are  unwilling  to  rewaid 
it  by  recalling  those  portions  of  life  most  cherished  by  them- 
selves.  Bef ore  we  parted  that  night,  he  told  me  his  little 
histoiy.  He  had  been  edocated  for  the  army;  bef  ore  he  en- 
tered the  profession  he  had  seen  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour, 
loved  her,  and  the  old  story, —  she  loved  him  again,  and  died 
before  the  love  pasaed  the  ordeal  of  marriage.  He  had  no 
longer  a  desire  for  glory,  but  he  had  for  excitement.  He 
Bold  his  little  property  and  travelledi  as  he  had  said,  for 
nearly  fourteen  years,  equally  over  the  polished  lands  of  Eu- 
rope  and  the  far  climates  where  Truth  seems  fable  and  Fiction 
finds  her  own  legends  realized  or  excelled. 

He  retumed  home  poor  in  pocket  and  wearied  in  spirit. 
He  became  what  I  beheld  him.  ^'My  lot  is  fixed  now,"  said 
he,  in  conclusion;  ^'but  I  find  there  is  all  the  difference  be- 
tween  quiet  and  content:  my  heart  eats  itself  away  here;  it 
is  the  moth  f  retting  the  garment  laid  by,  more  than  the  storm 
or  the  fray  would  have  wom  it/' 

I  said  something,  commonplace  enough,  about  solitude,  and 
the  blessings  of  competence,  and  the  country.  The  Cur^  shook 
his  head  gently,  but  made  no  answer;  perhaps  he  did  wisely 
in  thinking  the  f eelings  are  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  a  stran- 
ger's  reasoning.  We  parted  more  affectionately  than  acquaint- 
ances  of  so  short  a  date  nsually  do;  and  when  I  retnrned  from 
Bussia,  I  stopped  at  the  village  on  purpose  to  inquire  after 
him.  A  few  months  had  done  the  work:  the  moth  had  al- 
ready  fretted  away  the  human  garment;  and  I  walked  to  his 
lowly  and  nameless  grave,  and  feit  that  it  contained  the  only 
quiet  in  which  monotony  is  not  blended  with  regreti 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  KNTBAirCB  TSTO  PKTEK8BDBQ.  • —  A  SEtTCOITFBB  VITH  Alf 
lyQUlSITIVB  AND  MTHTXBIOUS  HTBAIfOES.  —  NOTBIKO  LIKB 
T&AVBL. 

It  was  certainlj  like  entering  a  new  world  when  I  had  the 
frigid  felicity  of  entering  Bussia.  I  expected  to  hare  fonnd 
Petersburg  a  wonderfnl  city,  and  I  waa  diaappointed}  it  was 
a  wonderfnl  begiiming  of  a  city ,  and  that  was  all  I  ought  to 
have  expected.  Bat  never,  I  beliere,  was  there  a  place  which 
there  was  so  much  difflculty  in  arriring  at:  Bucb  winds,  such 
climate,  such  police  arrangements, — arranged,  too,  b;  such 
fellowsl  six  feet  high,  with  nothing  human  about  them  but 
their  uncleanneaa  and  ferocity  I  Such  vexatious  delays,  diffl- 
cultieB,  ordealB,  throngh  whicti  it  was  oecessary  to  pass,  and 
to  pass,  too,  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  and 
content.  By  the  Lordl  one  would  have  imagined,  at  all 
erents,  it  must  be  an  earthly  paradise,  to  be  so  arduons  of  ac- 
cess,  instead  of  a  Dutch-looking  town,  with  comforüess  ca- 
nals,  and  the  most  terrible  climate  in  which  a  civilized 
creature  was  ever  frozen  to  death.  "It  is  just  the  city  a 
nation  of  bears  would  boild,  if  bears  ever  became  aroM- 
tects,"  Said  I  to  mysel^  as  I  entered  the  northem  capital, 
with  my  teeth  chattering  and  my  limbs  in  a  State  of  perfect 
insensibillty. 

My  vehicle  stopped,  at  last,  at  an  hotel  to  which  I  had  been 
directed.  It  was  a  cireumstance,  I  beliere,  peculiar  to  Pe- 
tersburg, tKat,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  none  of  its  streets  had 
a  name ;  and  if  one  wanted  to  find  out  a  house,  one  was  f  oroed 
to  do  so  by  oral  description.  A  pleaaant  thing  it  was,  too,  to 
stop  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  to  listen  to  such  description  at 
füll  length,  and  find  one's  seif  rapidly  becoming  ice  as  the 
detail  progressed.     After  I  was  iodged,  tiiawed,  and  fed,  I 
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feil  fast  asleep,  and  slept  f or  eighteen  hours,  without  waking 
once;  to  my  mind,  it  was  a  miracle  that  I  ever  woke  again. 

I  then  dressed  myself,  and  taking  my  Interpreter, — who 
was  a  Livonian,  a  great  rascal,  but  clever,  who  washed  twice 
a  week,  and  did  not  wear  a  beard  above  eight  inclies  long, —  I 
put  myself  into  my  carriage,  and  went  to  deliver  my  letters 
of  introduction.  I  bad  one  in  particular  to  tbe  Admiral 
Aprazin;  and  it  was  witb  bim  that  I  was  directed  to  confer, 
previous  to  seeking  an  interview  with  tbe  Emperor.  Aocord- 
ingly  I  repaired  to  bis  botel,  wbicb  was  situated  on  a  sort  of 
quay,  and  was  reaHy,  for  Petersburg,  yery  magnificent.  In 
tbis  qnarter,  tben  or  a  little  later,  lived  about  tbirty  otber 
officers  of  tbe  court,  Greneral  Jagoyinsky,  Greneral  Cyernieboff, 
etc. ;  and,  appropriately  enougb,  tbe  most  remarkable  public 
building  in  tbe  vicinity  is  tbe  great  slaugbter-bouse,— a  fine 
specimen  tbat  of  practical  satire! 

On  endeavouring  to  pass  tbrougb  tbe  Admiral's  ball  I  bad 
tbe  mortification  o£  fibiding  myself  rejected  by  bis  domestics« 
As  two  men  in  military  attire  were  instantly  admitted,  I 
tbougbt  tbis  a  little  bard  upon  a  man  wbo  bad  travelled  so 
far  to  see  bis  admiralsbip,  and,  accordingly,  binted  my  In- 
dignation to  Mr.  Muscotofsky,  my  interpreter. 

'^  You  are  not  so  ricbly  dressed  as  tbose  gentlemen,"  said 
be. 

"Tbat  is  tbe  reason,  is  it?'* 

"If  it  so  please  Saint  Nicbolas,  it  is;  and,  besides,  tbose 
gentlemen  bave  two  men  running  before  tbem  to  cry,  'Glear 
tbe  wayl'" 

"I  bad  better,  tben,  dress  myself  better,  and  take  two 
avant  couriers,'' 

"If  it  so  please  Saint  Nicbolas."  Upon  tbis  I  retumed, 
robed  myself  in  scarlet  and  gold,  took  a  couple  of  lacqueys,  re- 
tumed to  Admiral  Apraxin's,  and  was  admitted  in  an  instant. 
Wbo  would  bave  tbougbt  tbese  savages  so  like  us?  Appear- 
ances,  you  see,  produce  realities  all  over  tbe  world! 

Tbe  Admiral,  wbo  was  a  very  great  man  at  court  —  tbougb 
be  narrowly  escaped  Siberia,  or  tbe  knout,  some  time  af ter  — 
was  civil  enougb  to  me :  but  I  soon  saw  tbat,  favourite  as  be 
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was  with  the  Gzar,  that  great  man  left  bat  petty  moves  in  the 
grand  dieasboard  of  politics  to  be  played  b;  any  but  Mmself ; 
and  my  proper  plan  in  tbia  coort  appeared  evidently  to  be 
tinlike  that  poraaed  in  most  otbers,  vbere  it  is  bettei  to  win 
the  &Toarite  than  the  prince.  Accordingly,  I  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  au  interviev  with  the  Gzar  himself,  and  readily  ob- 
tained  an  appointment  to  that  effect. 

On  the  day  before  the  interview  took  place,  I  amnsed  my- 
self  with  Walking  over  the  city,  gazing  upon  its  growing 
grandenr,  and  casting,  in  eapecial,  a  wistful  eye  upon  the 
fortress  or  citadel,  which  is  situated  in  an  Island,  sorrounded 
by  the  ci^,  and  npon  the  building  of  which  more  than  one 
hondred  Üioosand  men  are  sapposed  to  bave  perished.  80 
great  a  saoiifice  does  it  require  to  conquer  Xature  1 

Whild  I  was  tbus  amusing  myself,  I  obserred  a  man  in  a 
small  Chaise  with  one  horse  pass  me  twice,  and  look  at  me 
▼ery  eamestly.  Like  most  of  my  countrymen,  I  do  not  love 
to  be  stared  at;  however,  I  thongbt  it  better  in  that  unknown 
conntcy  to  change  my  intended  frown  for  a  good-natured  ex- 
pression  of  conntenance,  and  tumed  away.  A  singulai  sight 
now  strack  my  attention:  a  conple  of  men  with  beards  that 
woold  bave  hidden  a  cassowary,  were  Walking  elowly  along 
in  their  curions  long  garments,  and  oertainly  (I  say  it  rever- 
ently)  disgracing  the  semblance  of  hnmanity,  when,  just  as 
they  came  by  a  gate,  two  other  men  of  astouishing  height 
Started  forth,  each  armed  with  a  pair  of  shears.  Before.  a 
second  was  over,  ofF  went  the  beards  of  the  first  two  paesen- 
geis;  and  before  another  second  expired,  off  went  the  skirts 
^  their  garments  too:  I  never  saw  excrescences  so  expedi- 
tionsly  löpped.  The  two  Operators,  who  preserred  a  pro- 
foond  sileoce  during  this  biief  affair,  then  retired  a  little, 
and  the  mutUated  Wanderers  puraued  their  way  with  an  air 
of  extreme  diacomfiture. 

"Nothing  like  travel,  certainlyl"  said  I,  uncoDSoionsly 
alond. 

"Trnel "  aaid  a  voice  in  English  behind  me.  I  turaed,  and 
eaw  the  man  who  had  noticed  me  so  eameatly  in  tbe  one- 
hone  ohaiae.    He  was  a  tall,  robust  man,  dressed  very  plainly, 
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and  even  shabbily^  in  a  green  unifornii  with  a  narrow  tar- 
nished  gold  lace;  and  I  judged  him  to  be  a  foreigner,  like 
myself;  though  Ms  acoent  and  pronunciation  evidently  showed 
that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  conntrj  in  the  language  of 
which  he  accosted  me. 

'^It  is  very  true,''  said  he  again;  ^'there  is  nothing  like 
travell" 

"And  traveli"  I  rejoined  courteouslji  "in  those  places 
where  travel  seldom  extends«  I  have  only  been  six  days  at 
Petersburg,  and  tili  I  came  hither,  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
variety  of  human  nature  or  the  power  of  human  genius.  But 
will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  very  singular 
oceurrence  we  have  just  witnessed?" 

"Oh,  nothing/'  rejoined  the  man,  with  a  broad  strong 
smile,  "nothing  but  an  attempt  to  make  men  out  of  brutes. 
This  eustom  of  shaving  is  not,  thank  Heaven,  much  wanted 
now:  some  years  ago  it  was  requisite  to  have  several  stations 
for  barbers  and  tailors  to  perform  their  duties  in.  Now  this 
is  very  seldom  necessary;  those  gentlemen  were  especially 

marked  out  for  the  Operation.    By "  (and  here  the  man 

swore  a  hearty  English  and  somewhat  seafaring  oath,  which 
a  little  astonished  me  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg),  "I  wish 
it  were  as  easy  to  lop  oft  all  old  customsl  that  it  were  as  easy 
to  clip  the  beard  ofthe  mind,  Sirl    Ha!  hal " 

"But  the  Czar  must  have  found  a  little  difflculty  in  effect- 
ing  even  this  outward  amendment;  and  to  say  truth,  I  see  so 
many  beards  about  still  that  I  think  the  reform  has  been  more 
partial  than  universal." 

"Ah,  those  are  the  beards  of  the  common  people:  the  Czar 
leaves  those  for  the  present.    Have  you  seen  the  docks  yet?  " 

"No,  I  am  not  sufficiently  a  sailor  to  take  much  interest  in 
them." 

"HumphI  humph!  you  are  a  soldier,  perhaps?" 

"I  hope  to  be  so  one  day  or  other:  I  am  not  yeti " 

"Not  yet!  humph!  there  are  opportunities  in  plenty  for 
those  who  wish  it;  what  is  your  profession,  then,  and  what 
do  you  know  best?" 

I  was  certainly  not  charmed  with  the  honest  inquisitiveness 
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of  tlie  Btranger.  "Sir,"  aaid  I,  "Sir,  my  profeBsioQ  is  to  aa- 
8wer  HO  questions;  and  That  I  knov  best  is — to  hold  my 
tongue I " 

The  straDger  lai^hed  out.  "Well,  well,  that  is  witat  all 
Eoglislunen  know  besti"  saidlie;  "but  don't  be  offended;  if 
you  will  come  home  vith  me  I  ttUI  give  you  a  glasa  of 
brandy I " 

"I  am  very  mucb  obliged  foi  tbe  offei,  bat  bnsiness  obliges 
me  to  decUne  it;  good  moming,  Sir." 

"Good  moroing!"  answered  tbe  man,  slightly  moring  bis 
hat,  Ib  aoswer  to  my  salutation. 

We  separated,  as  I  thought;  bot  I  was  mistaken.  As  111- 
Inck  would  have  it,  I  lost  my  way  in  endeavouring  to  retuin 
home.  While  I  was  inteirogating  a  French  artisan,  wbo 
seemed  in  a  prodigions  burry,  up  comes  my  inquisitive  friend 
in  green  again.  "Hai  you  bave  lost  youi  way:  Z  ean  put 
yoQ  into  it  bettor  than  any  man  in  Peteisburgl" 

I  tbougbt  it  right  to  aceept  tbe  offer;  and  we  moved  on 
aide  by  side.  I  now  looked  pretty  attentively  at  my  gentle- 
man.  I  bare  said  that  he  was  tall  and  stout;  he  was  «Jso  re- 
markably  well-built,  and  had  a  kind  of  seaman's  ease  and 
freedom  of  gait  and  manner.  Hta  countenanoe  was  very 
peculiar;  sbort,  firm,  and  strongly  marked;  a  small,  bat 
thick  mnstacbio  covered  bis  upper  lip;  tbe  rest  of  bis  faoe 
was  ghaved.  His  mouth  was  wide,  bat  closed,  wben  silent, 
with  that  expression  of  iron  resolution  which  no  featnie  hit 
the  mouth  caa  convey.  His  eyea  wen  large,  well-opmed, 
and  rather  stem;  and  wben,  wbicb  was  often  in  the  conrae  of 
coDversation,  he  pusbed  back  his  hat  from  bis  forebead,  the 
motion  developed  two  strong  deep  wrinkles  between  the  eye- 
biows,  whicb  migbt  be  indicative  eitber  of  tbougbt  oi  of  iras- 
cibility, —  perbaps  of  botb.  He  spoke  qnickly,  and  with  a 
little  occasional  embarrassment  of  voice,  wbicb,  however, 
oever  commanicated  itself  to  bis  manner.  He  seemed,  in> 
deed,  to  bave  a  perfeot  acquaintance  with  the  mazes  of  the 
gtowing  city;  and,  every  now  and  then,  stopped  to  say  wben 
snch  a  honse  was  bullt,  wbitbei  such  a  etieet  was  to  lead,  etc. 
As  each  of  these  detaUs  betrayed  some  gieat  tüomph  orer 
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nataral  obstacles  and  sometimes  over  national  piejudicei  I 
oould  not  help  dropping  a  few  enthusiastic  expressions  in 
praise  of  the  genins  of  the  Gzar.  The  man's  eyes  sparkled  as 
he  heard  them. 

"It  is  easy  to  see,''  said  I^  "that  yon  sympathize  with  me, 
and  that  the  admiration  of  this  great  man  is  not  oonfined  to 
Englishmen.  How  little  in  comparison  seem  all  other  mon- 
arohsl — they  min  kingdoms;  the  Czar  creates  one.  The 
whole  histoiy  of  the  world  does  not  afford  an  instanoe  of  tri- 
umphs  80  vasty  so  important,  so  glorious  as  his  have  been« 
How  his  subjects  should  adore  himi" 

"No/'  said  the  stranger,  with  an  altered  and  thoughtfol 
manner,  '4t  is  not  his  subjects,  bat  their  posterity^  that  will 
appreciate  his  motives,  and  forgive  him  for  wishing  Russia  to 
be  an  empire  of  men.  The  present  generation  may  sometimes 
be  laughed,  sometimes  forced,  out  of  their  more  barbarous 
habits  and  brute-like  customs,  but  they  cannot  be  reasoned 
out  of  them;  and  they  don't  love  the  man  who  attempts  to  do 
it.  Why,  Sir,  I  question  whether  Ivan  IV.,  who  used  to 
butcher  the  dogs  between  prayers  for  an  occupation,  and  be- 
tween  meals  for  an  appetite,  I  question  whether  his  memory 
is  not  to  the  fulFas  much  loved  as  the  living  Czar.  I  know, 
at  least,  that  whenever  the  latter  attempts  a  reform,  the  good 
Muscovites  shrug  up  their  Shoulders,  and  mutter,  'We  did 
not  do  these  things  in  the  good  old  days  of  Ivan  IV.' " 

'^  Ah!  the  people  of  all  nations  are  wonderfuUy  attached  to 
their  ancient  eustoms;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  that  the 
most  stubbom  enemies  to  living  men  are  their  own  ancestors." 

''Ha!  ha!  —  true — good!"  eried  the  stranger;  and  then, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  deep  f eeling  which 
had  not  hitherto  seemed  at  all  a  part  of  his  charaeter,  '' We 
should  do  that  which  is  good  to  the  human  race,  f  rom  some 
principle  within,  and  should  not  therefore  abate  our  efforts 
for  the  Opposition,  the  rancour,  or  the  ingratitude  that  we  ex- 
perience  without,  It  will  be  enough  reward  for  Peter  I.,  if 
hereafter,  when  (in  that  circulation  of  knowledge  throughout 
the  World  which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  better  than  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body)  the  glory  of 
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Bussla  shall  lest,  Dot  upon  the  extent  of  her  dominions,  bat 
that  of  her  cirilization, — not  upon  the  number  of  inhabit&nts, 
embnited  and  besotted,  but  the  nnmber  of  enlighteaed,  pros- 
perous,  snd  free  meit;  it  will  be  enoagh  for  him,  if  he  be 
coQBidered  to  have  laid  the  first  stone  of  that  great  chooge, — 
if  his  laboors  be  fairly  weighed  against  the  obstacles  wbioh 
opposed  them, —  i^  for  bis  honest  and  unceasing  eodeavonr 
to  improve  millions,  he  be  not  too  severely  jadged  for  offences 
in  a  more  limited  circle, —  and  if,  in  oonsideration  of  having 
fought  tbe  great  battle  against  coBtom,  oircninstances,  and 
opposing  naturei  he  be  sometimes  forgiven  for  not  having  in- 
vaiiably  conquered  hiniBelf." 

As  the  stranger  broke  off  abraptly,  I  coold  not  but  feel  a 
little  impiesaed  by  bis  trords  and  the  energy  vith  vhioh  they 
were  spoken.  We  were  now  in  sight  of  my  lodging.  I  asked 
my  guide  to  enter  it;  but  tbe  cbange  in  oor  conversation 
seemed  to  have  unfitted  him  a  little  for  my  companionahip. 

"No,"  Said  he,  "I  have  busineas  nov;  ve  shkll  meetagain; 
what's  yoor  name?" 

"Cerbiinly,"  thonght  I,  "no  man  erer  acmpled  so  little  to 
ask  piain  questions:"  however,  I  answeted  him  truly  and 
freely. 

"Deveienzl "  said  be,  as  if  surprised.  "Hal^well— ve 
shall  me«t  ^ain.    Oood  day." 


CHÄPTEB  III. 

THB  CZAB. — THB  CZARINA. — A  FEA8T  AT  A  BU88IAN  NOBLS- 


Thb  next  day  I  dreaaed  myself  in  my  rieheat  attire;  and, 
acGording  to  my  appointment,  vent  vith  aa  much  State  as  I 
could  Gommand  to  the  Czar'a  palace  (if  an  exoeedingly  hnm- 
ble  abode  can  deserre  ao  proud  an  appellation).  Although 
my  missioQ  waa  private,  I  was  a  little  snrprised  by  the  ex* 
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treme  simplicity  and  absence  from  pomp  whioh  ihe  royal  lesi- 
dence  presented«  I  was  ushered  for  a  few  moments  into  a 
paltry  ante-chamber,  in  wMch  were  several  modeis  of  shipSi 
eannon,  and  liouses;  two  or  three  indifferent  portraits^ — one 
of  King  William  III.|  another  of  Lord  Gaermarthen«  I  was 
then  at  once  admitted  into  ihe  royal  presence« 

There  were  only  two  persons  in  tiie  roomy — one  a  femaley 
the  other  a  man;  no  officers,  no  courtiersi  no  attendantSy  none 
of  the  insignia  nor  the  witnesses  of  majesty.  The  female  was 
Catherinei  the  Czarina;  the  man  was  the  stranger  I  had  met 
the  day  bef  ore — and  Peter  the  Great.  I  was  a  little  startled 
at  the  identity  of  the  Czar  with  my  inquisitive  acquaintance. 
However,  I  pnt  on  as  assured  a  countenance  as  I  could«  In- 
deedy  I  had  spoken  sufficiently  well  of  the  royal  person  to 
feel  yery  little  apprehension  at  having  unconsciously  paid  so 
slight  a  respect  to  the  royal  dignity. 

'*HoI  ho!"  eried  the  Czar,  as  I  reverently  approached 
him;  ^'I  told  you  we  should  meet  soon! "  and  tuming  round, 
he  presented  me  to  her  Majesty.  That  extraordinary  woman 
received  me  yery  graciously:  and,  though  I  had  been  a  spec- 
tator  of  the  most  artificial  and  magnificent  coort  in  Europe,  I 
must  confess  that  I  could  detect  nothing  in  the  Czarina's  air 
caloulated  to  betray  her  having  been  the  serrant  of  a  Lu- 
theran  minister  and  the  wife  of  a  Swedish  dragoon;  whether 
it  was  that  greatness  was  natural  to  her,  or  whether  (whioh 
was  more  probable)  she  was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  Suck- 
ling's  hackneyed  thought,  in  '*Brennoralt,"  —  "Success  is  a 
rare  paint, — hides  all  the  ugliness." 

While  I  was  making  my  salutations,  the  Czarina  rose  very 
quietly,  and  presently,  to  my  no  small  astonishment,  brought 
me  with  her  own  hand  a  tolerably  large  glass  of  raw  brandy. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  hate  so  much  as  brandy;  how- 
ever,  I  swallowed  the  potation  as  if  it  had  been  neetar,  and 
made  some  fine  speech  about  it,  which  the  good  Czarina  did 
not  seem  perfectly  to  understand.  I  then,  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary  observations,  entered  upon  my  main  business  with 
the  Czar.  Her  Majesty  sat  at  a  little  distance,  but  evidently 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  conversation.    I  eould  not 
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bnt  be  Struck  viih  tbe  eingoUrly  bold  and  Btrofig  senee  of  my 
royal  host.  There  was  no  hope  of  deluding  or  mialeading 
Mm  by  diplomfttic  subterfuge.  The  only  way  bj  vhich  that 
wonderful  man  was  ever  misled  vaa  through  bis  passiona. 
Bis  leason  conquered  all  errora  but  those  of  temperameot.  I 
tumed  the  coDTeisation  as  artfuUy  aa  I  could  apon  Sweden 
and  Charlea  XII.  "Hatred  to  one  power,"  tbought  I,  "may 
piodnee  lore  to  anothet;  and  if  it  does,  the  child  will  spring 
from  a  very  Tigocons  parent"  While  I  waa  on  this  subject, 
I  obaerred  a  moat  feaifol  ctmvulBion  come  orer  the  face  of 
the  Czar,— one  so  fearfol  that  I  involnntarily  looked  away. 
Foitunate  waa  it  that  I  did  so.  Nothing  evet  enraged  bim 
more  than  being  obaerred  in  thoae  oonstitutional  oontortiotis 
of  countenanoe  to  which  ixom  bis  jouth  he  had  been  subjected. 

After  I  had  conversed  with  the  Czar  as  long  aa  I  thought 
decorum  permitted,  I  rose  to  depart.  He  dismissed  me  very 
complaisantly.  I  re-entered  my  fine  eqnip^e,  aad  took  the 
best  of  my  way  home. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  tbe  Czar  ordered  me  to  be 
invited  to  a  grand  dinner  at  Apraxin's.  I  went  there,  aad  ao 
found  myseli  ia  conrersation  with  a  droU  Uttle  man,  a 
Ihitch  Minister,  and  a  great  favourito  with  the  Czar.  The 
Admiral  and  bis  wife,  before  we  sat  down  to  eat,  handed 
round  to  each  of  their  oompany  a  glass  of  brandy  on  a  plato. 

"What  an  odiona  cuatoml"  whiapered  the  little  Dutch 
Minister,  smacking  hia  lips,  however,  with  an  air  of  tolerable 
content. 

"Why,"  Said  I,  pmdently,  "all  conntriea  have  their  cua- 
toms.  Some  oenturies  ^o,  a  French  trareller  thonght  it  hor- 
rible  in  ns  Englishmen  to  eat  raw  oystera.  But  the  Engliah 
were  in  the  rigbt  to  eat  oyatera;  and  perhaps,  by  and  by,  so 
much  does  civilization  increase,  we  shall  think  the  Buaaiana 
in  the  right  to  drink  brandy.  But  really  [we  had  now  aat 
down  to  the  entertainmentj,  I  am  agreeably  aurprised  here. 
All  the  guests  are  dreased  like  my  own  countrymen;  a  great 
decorum  reigns  around.  If  it  were  a  little  less  cold,  I  might 
fancy  myself  in  London  or  in  Paris." 

"Wait,"  quoth  the  little  Dutchman,  with  bis  montb  fall  of 
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jelly  biothy  ^^  wait  tili  you  hear  them  talk.  What  ihink  you, 
noWi  that  lady  next  me  is  saying?  " 

^I  cannot  guess:  but  she  has  the  prettiest  smile  in  ihe 
World;  and  there  is  something  at  once  so  kind  and  so  respect- 
ful  in  her  manner  that  I  should  say  she  was  either  asking 
some  great  favour^  or  retuming  thanks  for  one.'' 

«'Bight,''  cried  the  llttie  Minister^  ''I  will  interpiet  for 
yoo.  She  is  saying  to  that  old  gentleman,  *Sir,  I  am  ez- 
tremely  grateful — and  may  Saint  Nicholas  bloss  you  for  it— > 
for  your  very  great  kindness  in  having,  the  day  bef ore  yes- 
terday,  at  your  sumptuous  entertainment,  made  me  so 
delioionsly — drunk !  * " 

"You  are  witty,  Monsieur,"  said  I,  smiling.  **Se  non  h 
vero  h  ben  trovato." 

"By  my  soul,  it  is  true,"  cried  the  Dutchman;  "but,  hushi 
— see,  they  are  going  to  cut  up  that  great  pie.** 

I  tumed  my  eyes  to  the  centre  of  the  table,  which  was  or- 
namented  with  a  huge  pasty.  Presently  it  was  cut  open,  and 
out — walked  a  hideous  little  dwarf. 

*' Are  they  going  to  eat  him?  "  said  I. 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  Dutchman.  "No!  this  is  a  fash- 
ion  of  the  Czar's,  which  the  Admiral  thinks  it  good  policy  to 
foUow«  See,  it  tickles  the  hebete  Bussians.  They  are  quite 
merry  on  it." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I;  "practical  jokes  are  the  only  witti- 
cisms  savages  understand." 

"  Ay,  and  if  it  were  not  for  such  jokes  now  and  then,  the 
Czar  would  be  odious  beyond  measure;  but  dwarf  pies  and 
mock  processions  make  his  subjects  almost  forgive  him  for 
having  shortened  their  clothes  and  clipped  their  beards." 

"The  Czar  is  very  fond  of  those  mock  processions?" 

"Fond! "  and  the  little  man  sank  his  voice  into  a  whisper; 
"he  is  the  sublimest  buffoon  that  ever  existed.  I  will  teil 
you  an  instance  —  Do  you  like  these  Hungary  wines,  by  the 
by?  —  On  the  9th  of  last  June,  the  Czar  carried  me,  and  half- 
a-dozen  more  of  the  foreign  ministers,  to  his  pleasure-house 
(Peterhoif).  Dinner,  as  usual,  all  drunk  with  Tokay,  and 
finished  by  a  quart  of  brandy  each,  from  her  Majesty's  own 
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band.  Cotried  off  to  sleep, — some  in  tlie  gaiden,  some  in 
ihe  wood.  Wolce  at  four,  still  in  the  clouds.  Canied  back 
to  the  pleasuie-boose,  found  the  Czar  ther^  made  na  a  low 
bow,  and  gave  ns  a  hatchet  apieoe,  with  orders  to  follotr  hlm. 
Off  WQ  tmdged,  rolling  about  like  sbips  in  the  Zuydet  Zee, 
entered  s  wood,  and  weie  immediately  set  to  wotk  at  cutting 
a  road  through  it.  Nioe  work  foz  us  of  the  eorpa  dipU>- 
matiqml  And,  by  my  soul,  Sir,  you  see  that  I  au  by  no 
meana  a  thin  manl  We  had  three  hours  of  it,  were  carried 
back,  made  drunk  again,  sent  to  bed,  roused  again  in  an  hour, 
made  dmnk  a  third  time;  and,  because  we  could  not  be  waked 
again,  left  in  peace  tili  eight  the  nezt  moming.  Invited  to 
court  to  breakfast;  such  headaches  we  had;  longed  for  coffee; 
found  nothing  but  brandy;  forced  to  diink;  sick  as  dogs; 
sent  to  take  an  aiiing  upon  the  moet  damnable  little  horaea, 
not  worth  a  guilder,  no  bridles  noi  saddles;  bump — bnmp 
— bump  we  go,  up  and  down  before  the  Gzar's  window, — he 
and  the  Czarina  looking  at  us.  I  do  asanre  you  I  lost  two 
stone  by  that  ride, — two  stone,  Sir! — takento  dinner;  dronk 
again,  by  the  Lord,  all  bundled  on  board  a  torretuchute  ;  devil 
of  a  storm  came  on;  Czar  took  the  rudder;  Czarina  on  high 
benches  in  the  cabin,  which  waa  füll  of  water;  waTea  beating; 
winds  blowing-,  certainof  beingdiowned;  charming  prospecti 
— tossed  about  for  seven  hours ;  driven  into  the  port  of  Crons- 
flot.  Czar  leares  us,  aaying,  'Too  much  of  a  jest,  eh,  gentle* 
men? '  All  got  aahore  wet  aa  dc^-fiahea,  made  a  fire,  stripped 
stark  naked  (a  Dutch  ambassador  stark  naked, —  think  of  it, 
Sir !),  crept  into  some  Covers  of  sledgea,  and  rose  nezt  moming 
with  the  ague, — positive  fact,  Siil  Had  the  ague  for  two 
tnonths.  Saw  the  Czar  in  August;  'A.  charming  excnraion  to 
my  pleaaure-houae, '  aaid  hia  Majesty;  'we  must  make  another 
party  there  aoon.' " 

As  the  Dutchman  deUvered  himaelf  of  the  little  history  he 
waa  by  no  meana  forgetful  of  the  Hnngary  wines;  and  as  Bac- 
chuB  and  Venna  hare  old  affinity.  he  now  began  to  grow  elo- 
quent on  the  women. 

"  Whafc  think  you  of  them  yooraelf?"  siüd  he;  "they  have 
a  rolling  look,  eh?  " 
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^They  have  so^"  I  answered:  "bat  they  all  have  blaok 
teeth;  what's  the  reasonf 

"They  think  it  a  beaaty^  and  say  white  teeth  are  the  sign 
of  a  blackamoor." 

Here  the  Datchman  was  acooBted  by  some  one  eise,  and 
there  was  a  pause.  Dinner  at  last  ceased;  the  guests  did  not 
Bit  long  after  dinner,  and  for  a  yery  good  reason:  the  brandy 
bowl  is  a  great  enforcer  of  a  prostrate  positionf  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Company  safely  ander  the  table. 
The  Datohman  went  first,  and,  having  dexteroasly  manoBayred 
an  escape  from  atter  obliyion  for  myself,  I  managed  to  find 
my  way  home,  more  edified  than  delighted  by  the  charaoter 
of  a  Bussian  entertainment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONVEBSATIONS  WITH  THB  CZAR. — IF  CROMWELL  WAS  THE 
6REATEST  MAN  (CJESAR  KXCEPTED)  WHO  EVER  MOSE  TO 
THE  BUPREMB  POWER,  PETER  WAS  THE  GERATEST  HAK 
jEVER  BOBJf  TO  IT. 

It  was  singalar  enoagh  that  my  introdaction  to  the  notice 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  Philip  le  Debonnaire  shoold  have 
taken  place  ander  circumstances  so  far  similar  that  both 
those  illostrions  personages  were  playing  the  part  rather  of 
sabjects  than  of  princes.  I  cannot,  however,  conceive  a 
greater  mark  of  the  contrast  between  their  characters  than 
the  different  motives  and  manners  of  the  incognitos  severally 
assamed. 

Philip,  in  a  scene  of  low  riot  and  debaach,  hiding  the  Jupi- 
ter ander  the  Silenus, — wearing  the  mask  only  for  the  licen- 
tiousness  it  veiled,  and  foregoing  the  prerogative  of  power, 
solely  for  indulgence  in  the  grossest  immunities  of  vice. 

Peter,  on  the  contrary,  parting  with  the  selfishness  of  State 
in  Order  to  watch  the  more  keenly  over  the  interests  of  his 
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people,  only  omitting  to  preside  in  order  to  examiiie,  and 
affecting  the  subject  only  to  leam  the  bettei  the  duties  o£  the 
prince.  Had  I  leUure,  I  miglit  liere  pause  to  point  oat  a 
notable  coatraet,  not  between  tbe  Czar  and  the  Begent,  but 
between  Peter  the  Great  and  Louü  le  Grand:  both  creatora  of 
a  new  era, —  both  aasociated  vitb  A  rast  change  in  the  condi- 
tion  of  two  mighty  empires.  There  ceases  the  likeness  and 
begins  the  oontrast:  the  blunt  simpUcity  of  Peter,  the  gor- 
geoos  magnificence  of  Louis;  the  ttenmeBB  of  a  le^slator  for 
barbarians,  the  clemency  of  an  idol  of  courtien.  Ooe  the 
Tiotorions  defenderof  hia  country, —  a  victory  solid,  dnrable, 
and  just;  the  other  the  couquering  derastator  of  a  neighbour- 
ing  people, — a  victory,  glittering,  evanescent,  and  disfaonour- 
able.  The  one,  in  peace,  rejectii^  parade,  pomp,  individual 
hoaoura,  and  transf orming  a  wUdemess  into  an  empire :  Üw 
other  involred  in  ceremony,  and  throned  on  pomp;  and  ex- 
hausting  the  produce  of  millions  to  pamper  the  bloated  vanity 
of  an  individual.  The  one  a  fire  that  bums,  without  enlight- 
ening  beyond  a  most  narrov  cirole,  and  vhose  lustre  is  traeked 
by  vhat  it  ruine,  and  f ed  by  Trhat  it  oonsumes ;  the  other  a 
lominary,  vhose  light,  not  so  dazzling  in  ita  rays,  spreads 
over  a  world,  and  is  noted,  not  for  what  it  destoiys,  but  for 
what  it  Tivifiea  and  creates. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  vas  mach  to  my  credit  that^  while  I 
thought  the  Begent'a  condescension  towarda  me  natural 
enough,  I  was  a  little  BorprlBed  by  the  favour  shown  me  by 
the  Czar,  At  Paris,  I  had  aeemed  to  be  the  man  of  pleasure : 
that  alone  vaa  enough  to  charm  Philip  of  Orleans.  But  in 
Bussia,  -what  could  I  seem  in  any  way  caloulated  to  charm  the 
Czar?  I  could  neither  make  ships  nor  could  aaü  them  vhen 
they  were  made;  I  neither  knev,  nor,  what  vaa  worse,  cared 
to  Itnow,  the  stem  from  the  rudder.  Mechanics  were  a  mya- 
tery  to  me ;  road-making  was  an  incomprehensible  Bcience. 
Brandy  I  could  not  endure;  a  blunt  bearing  and  familiär 
mannet  I  could  not  assume.  What  was  it,  then,  that  made 
the  Czar  call  apon  me,  at  least  twice  a  veek  in  private,  shut 
hiniself  up  with  me  by  the  hour  together,  and  endeavour  to 
make  me  drunk  with  Tokay,  in  order  (as  he  very  inoantiously 
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let  out  one  night))  ^'to  leam  the  secrets  of  my  hearf?  I 
thoughty  at  first,  that  the  natore  of  my  mission  was  enough 
to  solve  the  riddle:  bat  we  talked  so  little  about  it  that,  with 
all  my  diplomatio  vanities  fresh  about  me,  I  could  not  help 
f eeling  I  owed  the  honour  I  received  lese  to  my  qualities  as 
a  minister  than  to  those  as  an  individual. 

At  last|  however^  I  found  that  the  secret  attraotion  was 
what  the  Czar  termed  the  philosophical  Channel  into  which 
OUT  Conferences  flowed.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  partial  to 
moral  problems  and  metaphysical  inquiries,  especially  to 
those  connected  with  what  ought  to  be  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  all  moral  sciencesy — politics.  Sometimes  we  would 
wander  out  in  disguise,  and  select  some  object  from  the  cus- 
toms  or  things  around  us,  as  the  theme  of  reflection  and  dis* 
cussion;  nor  in  these  moments  would  the  Czar  ever  allow  me 
to  yield  to  his  rank  what  I  might  not  f eel  disposed  to  concede 
to  his  arguments.  One  day,  I  remember  that  he  arrested  me 
in  the  streets,  and  made  me  accompany  him  to  look  upon  two 
men  undergoing  the  fearful  punishment  of  the  battaog;  ^  one 
was  a  Grermany  the  other  a  Eussian:  the  former  shrieked 
violently^  struggled  in  the  hands  of  his  punishers,  and,  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  was  subjected  to  his  penalty;  the  latter 
bore  it  patiently  and  in  silence;  he  only  spoke  once^  and  it 
was  to  say,  "God  bless  the  Czarl'* 

" Can  your  Majesty  hear  the  man,"  said  I,  warmly,  when  the 
Czar  interpreted  these  words  to  me,  ''and  not  pardon  him?" 

Peter  frowned,  but  I  was  not  silenced.  "  You  don't  know 
the  Russiansl"  said  he,  sharply,  and  tumed  aside.  The 
punishment  was  now  over.  ''Ask  the  Grerman,"  said  the 
Czar  to  an  officer,  "what  was  his  offence?"  The  (jerman, 
who  was  writhing  and  howling  horribly,  uttered  some  yiolent 
words  against  the  disgrace  of  the  punishment,  and  the  petti- 
ness  of  his  fault;  what  the  fault  was  I  forget. 

"Now  ask  the  Russian,"  said  Peter.  "  My  punishment  was 
just!"  said  the  Russian,  coolly,  putting  on  his  clothes  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  "God  and  the  Czar  were  angry  with 
mel" 

1  A  terrible  kind  of  flogging,  bat  less  seyere  than  the  knoat 
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"Come  away,  Count,"  said  tbe  Czar;  "and  nov  Bolre  me  a 
Problem.  I  knov  both  tliose  men;  and  tlie  Germani  in  a 
battle,  would  be  tbe  bravei  of  the  two.  How  comes  it  that 
he  weepa  and  writhes  like  a  girl,  whiU  the  Bnssiaa  bears  the 
same  paln  wlthout  a  mnrmnrP  " 

"Will  your  Majesty  fo^ve  nLe,"aaidI,  "butleannot  betp 
wiflhing:  that  the  Bnssian  had  complained  more  bitterly;  in- 
Bemibility  to  piinishmeDt  is  the  sign  of  a  brüte,  not  a  hero. 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  German  feit  the  indignity,  the  Bua- 
sian  did  not?  and  do  you  not  see  that  that  veiy  pride  vhich 
betrays  agony  under  the  disgrace  of  the  battaog  is  exactiy  the 
Tery  feeling  that  would  have  produced  cotm^  in  the  glocy 
of  the  battle?  A  Benae  of  honour  makea  bettet  aohliera  aod 
better  men  than  indifference  to  pain." 

"  Bttt  had  I  ordered  the  Bussian  to  death,  he  woold  have 
gone  witb  the  same  apathy  and  the  same  speech,  'It  is  jostl 
I  have  offended  Ood  and  the  Czart ' " 

"Dare  I  obaerre,  Sire,  that  that  fact  voold  be  a  strong 
pioof  of  the  dangeroua  falaity  of  the  o!d  TnnTimii  which  eztot 
indifferenoe  to  death  as  a  rirtue?  In  some  indlviduals  it  may 
be  a  sign  of  virtne,  I  allow ;  hut,  as  a  natümal  trait,  it  is  the 
strengest  sign  of  national  misery.  Look  round  the  great 
globe.  What  coontries  are  those  -where  the  inhabitants  bear 
death  vith  cheerfulnesa,  or,  at  least,  with  apathy?  Are  tbey 
the  moBt  civilized,  the  most  free,  the  most  proaperous?  Par- 
don me;  noi  They  are  the  half-starved,  half-clothed,  half- 
human  Bona  of  the  forest  and  the  waste;  or,  vhen  gathered  in 
States,  they  are  slaves  without  enjoyment  or  sense  beyond  the 
hour;  and  the  reason  that  they  do  not  recoil  &om  the  pangs 
of  death  is  because  they  have  nerer  known  the  real  pleasores 
or  the  true  objects  of  life," 

"Yet,"  said  the  Czar,  musii^ly,  "the  contempt  of  death 
was  the  great  characteristio  of  the  Spartans." 

"And,  therefore,"  said  I,  "the  great  token  that  the  Spar- 
tans were  a  miserable  horde.  Youi  Majesty  admires  England 
and  the  English ;  yon  have,  beyond  doabt,  witnessed  an  eze- 
cntion  in  that  cotmtry ;  yon  have  noted,  even  where  the  crim- 
inal  is  consoled  by  leligioD^  how  he  trembles,  and  shiinks, — 
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how  dejected,  how  prostrate  of  heaxt  he  is  before  the  doom  is 
oompleted.  Take  now  the  yilest  slave,  either  of  the  'Emperot 
of  Morooco  or  the  great  Czar  of  Bussia.  He  changes  neither 
tint  nor  muscle;  he  requires  no  consolation;  he  shrinks  from 
no  torture.  What  is  the  inference?  That  slaves  dread  death 
less  than  the  free.  And  it  should  be  so.  The  end  of  legisla- 
tion  is  not  to  make  death,  but  life,  a  blessing." 

''Ton  haye  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light,"  said  the  Czar; 
''bat  yon  allow  that,  in  individuals^  contempt  of  death  is  some- 
times  a  yirtue." 

'^  YeSy  when  it  Springs  from  mental  reasonings,  not  physical 
indifference.  But  yonr  Majesty  has  already  put  in  action 
one  vast  spring  of  a  System  which  will  ultimately  open  to 
your  subjects  so  many  paths  of  existence  that  they  will  pre- 
serve  contempt  for  its  proper  objeets,  and  not  lavish  it  solely, 
as  they  do  now,  on  the  degradation  which  snllies  life  and  the 
axe  that  ends  it.  Tou  have  already  begun  the  conquest  of 
another  and  a  most  vital  error  in  the  philosophy  of  the  an- 
cients, — that  philosophy  taught  that  man  shoiüd  have  few 
wants,  and  made  it  a  crime  to  increase  and  a  virtue  to  reduce 
them.  A  legislator  should  teach,  on  the  contrary,  that  man 
should  have  many  wants :  for  wants  are  not  only  the  sources 
of  enjoyment, — they  are  the  sources  of  improvement;  and 
that  nation  will  be  the  most  enlightened  among  whose  popu- 
lace  they  are  found  the  most  numerous.  You,  Sire,  by  circu- 
lating  the  arts,  the  graces,  create  a  vast  herd  of  moral  wants 
hitherto  unknown,  and  in  those  wants  will  hereafter  be  found 
the  prosperity  of  your  people,  the  f ountain  of  your  resources^ 
and  the  strength  of  your  empire." 

In  conversation  on  these  topics  we  often  passed  hours  to- 
gether,  and  from  such  Conferences  the  Czar  passed  only  to 
those  on  other  topics  more  immediately  useful  to  him.  Ko 
man,  perhaps,  had  a  larger  shase  of  the  mere  human  frailties 
than  Peter  the  Great;  yet  I  do  confess  that  when  I  saw  the 
nobleness  of  mind  with  which  he  flung  aside  bis  rank  as  a 
robe,  and  repaired  from  man  to  man,  the  humblest  or  the 
highest,  the  artisan  or  the  prince, —  the  prosperity  of  his  sub- 
jects his  only  object,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  his  only 
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means  to  obtaio  it, — I  do  confess  that  my  mental  sight  re- 
fuaed  evea  to  perceive  bis  frailties,  and  tbat  I  could  almost 
have  bect  the  knee  in  worsliip  to  a  being  whose  benerolence 
W3a  so  pervadlng  a  spitit,  and  whose  poirer  was  ao  glorious  a 
minister  to  ntility. 

Towards  the  end  of  Januaiy,  I  completed  mj  mission,  aod 
took  my  leare  of  the  court  of  Bussia. 

"Teil  the  Kegent,"  süd  Peter,  "that  I  shall  visit  Itim  in 
France  soon,  and  shall  expect  to  see  hia  diawings  if  I  show 
him  my  modeis." 

In  flSect,  J±e  next  month  (February  16),  the  Czar  com- 
menced  his  second  couroe  of  travels.  He  was  pleased  to  tes- 
tUy  some  regard  for  me  on  my  departnre.  "If  ever  you  quit 
the  serriee  of  the  French  court,  and  your  own  does  not  re- 
qnire  you,  I  implore  you  to  oome  to  me;  I  will  give  you  cart« 
blanche  aa  to  the  nature  and  appointments  of  your  offlce." 

I  need  not  say  that  I  expressed  my  gratitude  for  the  royal 
condescension;  nor  that,  in  leaving  Bussia,  I  brought^  from 
the  example  of  its  sovereign,  a  greater  desire  to  be  useful  to 
mankind  than  I  had  known  before.  Fattem  and  Teacher  of 
kinga,  if  eaeh  country  in  each  Century  had  produced  one  such 
ruler  as  you,  either  all  mankind  would  nov>  be  contented  with 
despotism  or  all  mankind  would  he  free!  0hl  when  kioga 
have  oaly  to  be  good,  to  be  kept  forever  in  onr  hearts  and 
aotils  as  the  gods  and  benefactors  of  the  earth,  bj  what  mon- 
Btroos  fatality  bare  they  been  ao  blind  to  their  fame?  When 
we  remember  the  milUons,  the  generations,  they  can  degrade, 
destroy,  elevate,  or  sare,  we  might  almost  think  (eren  if  the 
other  riddles  of  the  present  existence  did  not  reqaire  s  future 
existence  to  solve  them),  we  might  almoat  think  a  hereaftei 
neceuary,  were  it  but  for  the  eole  purpose  of  requiting  the 
virtuea  of  princes, —  or  theit  arssM 

1  Upon  blt  duth-bed  Peter  li  reported  to  bare  said,  "  God,  I  du«  tnut, 
will  look  mercifnUj  npon  my  tanlta  m  conaideratJon  o(  the  good  I  have  done 
my  conntry."  Thew  are  worthy  to  he  tho  lait  worda  o(  a  ting!  Rarely  hu 
there  been  a  monaich  who  more  reqnired  the  forgiretieM  of  the  Cieator;  yat 
•eldom  pethtq»  haa  tliei«  b«en  a  haman  being  wbo  mora  deeeived  it.  —  Sd. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

BETÜBH  TO  PARIS.  —  nTTEBTIBW  WITH  BOLIKOBBOKK.  «-  A 
OALLANT  ADYKNTUBB. — AFFAIB  WITH  DUB0I8., —  PUBLIC 
LIFB  18  A  DBAMAy  IN  WHICH  PRITATB  TICBS  OBNEBAIXY 
PLAT  THE  PART  OF  THB  SCKNB-8HIFTEB8. 

It  is  a  Strange  feeling  we  experience  on  entering  a  great 
city  by  night, —  a  stränge  mixture  of  social  and  solitary  im- 
pressions.  I  saj  by  night,  because  at  that  time  we  are  most 
inclined  to  feel;  and  the  mind,  less  distracted  than  in  the  day 
by  extemal  objects,  dwells  the  more  intensely  upon  its  own 
hopes  and  thoughts,  remembrances  and  associations,  and 
sheds  oyer  them,  from  that  one  feeling  which  it  cherishes 
the  most,  a  blending  and  a  mellowing  hue. 

It  was  at  night  that  I  re-entered  Paris.  I  did  not  tarry 
long  at  my  hötel,  before  (though  it  was  near  upon  midnight) 
I  conveyed  myself  to  Lord  Bolingbroke's  lodgings.  Knowing 
his  engagements  at  St.  Grermains,  where  the  Chevalier  (who 
had  but  a  very  few  weeks  before  retumed  to  France,  after 
the  crude  and  nnfortunate  affair  of  1715),  chiefly  resided,  I 
was  not  very  sanguine  in  my  hopes  of  finding  him  at  Paris.  I 
was,  however,  agreeably  surprised.  His  servant  would  have 
nshered  me  into  his  study,  but  I  was  willing  to  introduce  my- 
self.   I  withheld  the  servant,  and  entered  the  room  alone. 

The  door  was  ajar,  and  Bolingbroke  neither  heard  nor  saw 
me.  There  was  somethlng  in  his  attitude  and  aspect  which 
made  me  pause  to  survey  hlm,  before  I  made  myself  known. 
He  was  sitting  by  a  table  oovered  with  books.  A  large  folio 
(it  was  the  Casaubon  edition  of  Polybius)  was  lying  open  be- 
fore him.  I  recognized  the  work  at  once ;  it  was  a  favourite 
book  with  Bolingbroke,  and  we  had  often  discussed  the  merits 
of  its  author.  I  smiled  as  I  saw  that  that  book,  which  has 
to  statesmen  so  peculiar  an  attraotion,  made  still  the  study 
from  which  the  busy,  restless,  ardent,  and  exalted  spirit  of 
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the  statesmaa  before  me  diev  its  intelleotaal  food.  Bat  at 
the  moment  in  whicK  I  enteted  Ms  eye  waa  abseilt  from  the 
page,  and  tnraed  |,ab8tractedly  in  an  opposite  thoagh  atill 
downcast  direction.  Hia  countenance  was  extremely  pale, 
bis  lips  were  tightly  compieBsed,  and  an  air  of  deep  thooght, 
mingled  as  it  seemed  to  me  vith  sadneas,  made  the  mling 
expreasion  of  hia  lordly  and  noble  featniea.  "It  is  the  torpor 
of  ambition  after  one  of  ita  etonna,"  said  I,  inly;  and  I  ap- 
proached,  and  laid  my  band  on  bis  Shoulder. 

After  oor  mntual  greetings,  I  aaid,  "Have  the  dead  ao 
strong  an  attraction  that  at  this  honr  they  detain  the  conrted 
and  courtly  Bolingbroke  ttom  the  admiration  and  converae  of 
the  living?" 

The  stateaman  looked  at  me  eamestly:  "Have  you  heard 
the  news  of  the  day?"  said  he. 

"How  is  it  poasible?    I  bare  bnt  jnst  arrived  at  Paris." 

"You  do  not  knov,  theo,  that  I  bave  resigned  my  offlce 
under  the  Chevalier  1" 

"Keaignedyourofficel" 

"Besigned  is  a  vroDg  word:  I  receired  a  dismissal.  Im- 
mediately  on  hia  retnm  the  Cbevalier  sent  for  me,  embraced 
me,  desired  me  to  prepare  to  foUov  him  to  Lorraine;  and 
tbree  days  afterwards  came  tbe  I>nke  of  Ormond  to  me,  to 
ask  me  to  deliver  np  tbe  seals  and  papers.  I  put  tbe  latter 
very  oarefully  in  a  little  letter-ease,  and  behold  an  end  to  tbe 
admicistration  of  Lord  Bolingbrokel  The  Jacobitea  abuse 
me  terribly;  tbeir  king  accuses  me  of  neglect,  incapacity,  and 
treachery;  and  Fortune  pulls  down  tbe  fabrio  abe  has  built 
for  me,  in  Order  to  pelt  me  irith  the  atouesl"' 

"My  dear,  dear  friend,  I  am  indeed  grieved  for  yonj  but  I 
am  more  incensed  at  the  infatuation  of  tbe  Chevalier.  Surely, 
surely  he  must  already  bave  seen  hia  error,  and  aolicited 
your  retum?" 

"KetumI"  cried  Bolingbroke^  and  bis  eyes  Sashed  fire, — 

"  retum !  —    Hear  ivbat  I  said  to  the  Queen-Mother  vho  came 

to  attempt  a  reconciliation:  'Madam,'  said  I,  in  a  tone  ss 

oalm  as  I  could  command,  '  if  ever  thia  band  drawa  the  aword, 

1  LetMitoStW.  WindhHn.— Ed. 
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or  employs  ihe  pen,  in  behalf  of  tihrt  ptinee^  maj  ife  ntl' 
Betaznl  not  if  my  head  were  tha  prioe  of  nfiuall  '  Tal» 
Deveienz,'*  <-*  and  heie  Bolingfaroke'a  Toioa  and 
dhanged, — ^yet  it  ia  not  at  theae  tricka  oC  iato  thafc  a 
man  will  lepine.  We  do  right  to  ooltivato  honous}  tibaj^  wm 
aonroea  of  giatification  to  oonelveas  ibey  aie  mDomi  tibaj^  na 
inoentivea  to  the  condnot  whioh  wodka  benefita  to  oHnwa;  back 
wo  do  WTong  to  alBict  ooiaelvea  at  their  loaa.  <Keo  qwaran 
neo  spemere  honorea  oportet.'  ^  It  ia  good  to  enjoj  tlie  Maai 
inga  of  fortnne:  it  ia  better  to  aabmit  witlioat  a paag  to  their 
loaa.  You  rememberi  when  yon  left  me,  I  waa  propanqg 
myaeK  for  thia  atroke:  beUeve  me^  I  am  now  prepazed." 

And  in  trath  Bolingbroke  bore  the  ingratitoda  of  iba 
Chevalier  welL  Soon  afterwaida  he  cairied  hia  long  dier- 
iahed  wiahea  for  retirement  into  efEeot;  and  Eate»  who  de* 
lighta  in  reyeraing  her  diak,  leaying  in  darkneaa  whai  ähe 
had  juat  illnminedi  and  illmnining  what  ehe  had  hitherto 
left  in  obscnrity  and  gloom,  for  a  long  internal  aepaiated  ng 
from  eaoh  other,  no  leaa  by  hia  aednaion  than  bj  the  poUi* 
city  to  whioh  ehe  eoademned  myaelf . 

Lord  Bolingbroke'a  diamiaaal  waa  not  the  only  event  afliaeb^ 
ing  me  that  had  oocorred  dnrii^  my  abaenoe  from  Tranee» 
Among  the  most  active  partisana  of  Äe  Chevalieri  in  the  ex« 
pedition  of  Lord  Mar,  had  been  Montreuil.  So  great»  indeed, 
had  been  either  his  Services  or  the  idea  entertained  of  their 
valuei  that  a  reward  of  extraordinary  amount  was  ofEered  for 
his  head«  Hitherto  he  had  escaped,  and  was  8ai^[)0sed  to  be 
still  in  Sootland« 

But  what  affected  me  more  nearly  was  the  condition  of 
Gerald's  circumstances.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  xebellion 
he  had  been  suddenly  seized,  and  detained  in  prison;  and  it 
was  only  upon  the  escape  of  the  Chevalier  that  he  waa  re- 
leased:  apparently,  however,  nothing  had  been  proved  againat 
him;  and  my  absence  from  the  head-qnarters  of  intelligence 
left  me  in  ignorance  both  of  the  gproonds  of  his  impriaonment 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  release. 

I  heardi  however,  from  Bolingbroke,  who  seemed  to  poeseaa 

^  "  It  becomes  ni  seither  to  court  nor  to  despiae  hoomuB," 
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8ome  of  that  Information  which  the  ecclesiastical  intrid^uants 
of  the  da}^  so  curiously  tiansmitted  from  court  to  oourt  and 
comer  to  comer;  that  Grerald  had  retired  to  Devereuz  Court 
in  great  disgnst  at  his  confinement.  However;  when  I  oon- 
sidered  his  bold  character;  his  close  intimacy  with  Montreoil, 
and  the  genius  for  intrigue  which  that  priest  so  eminently 
possessedy  I  was  not  mach  inclined  to  censure  the  govemment 
for  unnecessary  precaution  in  his  imprisonment. 

There  was  another  circumstanoe  connected  with  the  rebel- 
lion  which  possessed  for  me  an  individual  and  deep  interest. 
A  man  of  the  name  of  Bamard  had  been  ezecnted  in  England 
for  seditious  and  treasonable  practices.  I  took  especial  pains 
to  ascertain  every  particular  respecting  him.  I  leamed  that 
he  was  young,  of  inconsiderable  note,  but  esteemed  clever; 
and  had,  long  previoasly  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  been  se- 
cretly  employed  by  the  friends  of  the  Chevalier.  This  cir- 
cumstance  occasioned  me  much  internal  emotion,  though  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bamard  whom  I  had  such  cause 
to  execrate  had  only  borrowed  from  this  minion  the  disguise 
of  his  name. 

The  Regent  received  me  with  all  the  graciousness  and  com- 
plaisance  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  To  say  the  truth, 
my  mission  had  been  extremely  fortunate  in  its  results;  the 
only  cause  in  which  the  Begent  was  concemed  the  interests 
of  wlüch  Peter  the  Oreat  appeared  to  disregard  was  that  of 
the  Chevalier;  but  I  had  been  fully  instructed  on  that  head 
anterior  to  my  legation. 

There  appears  very  often  to  be  a  sort  of  moral  fitness  be- 
tween  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  certain  allianoes  or  ac- 
quaintances.  This  sentiment  .is  not  very  clearly  expressed. 
I  am  about  to  illustrate  it  by  an  important  event  in  my  polit- 
ical  life.  During  my  absence  Dubois  had  made  rapid  stepe 
towards  being  a  great  man.  He  was  daily  growing  into 
power,  and  those  courtiers  who  were  neither  too  haughty  nor 
too  honest  to  bend  the  knee  to  so  vicious  yet  able  a  minion 
had  already  singled  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  flatter  and  to 
rise  by.  For  me,  I  neither  sought  nor  avoidcd  him :  but  he 
was  as  civil  towards  me  as  his  hmsque  temper  permitted  him 
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to  be  towards  most  persona;  and  as  oor  careers  were  not  likely 
to  cross  one  another,  I  thought  I  might  reckon  on  his  neutral- 
itji  if  not  on  his  friendship.  Chance  tomed  the  scale  against 
me. 

One  day  I  received  an  anonymous  letter,  requesting  me  to 

be,  at  such  an  hour,  at  a  certain  house  in  the  Kue .     It 

occurred  to  me  as  no  improbable  supposition  that  the  appoint- 
ment  might  relate  to  my  individual  circumstances,  whether 
domestic  or  political,  and  I  certainly  had  not  at  the  moment 
any  ideas  of  gallantry  in  my  brain.  At  the  hour  prescribed 
I  appeared  at  the  place  of  assignation.  My  mind  misgave  me 
when  I  saw  a  female  conduct  me  into  a  little  Chamber  hung 
with  tapestry  descriptiye  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
After  I  had  cooled  my  heels  in  this  apartment  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  in  sailed  a  tall  woman,  of  a  complexion  almost 
Moorish.  I  bowed;  the  lady  sighed.  An  idaireissement 
ensued;  and  I  found  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
object  of  a  eaprice  in  the  favourite  mistress  of  the  Abb4  Du- 
bois.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  wishesl  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  one  cannot  always  teil  a  woman  one's  mindl 

I  attempted  a  flourish  about  friendship,  honour,  and  the  re- 
speet  due  to  the  amarUe  of  the  most  intimate  ami  I  had  in  the 
World. 

"Poohl"  Said  the  tawny  Calypso,  a  little  pettishly, — 
''poohl  one  does  not  talk  of  those  things  here." 

"Madame,"  said  I,  very  energetically,  "I  implore  you  to 
refrain.  Do  not  excite  too  severe  a  contest  between  passion 
and  duty!  I  feel  that  I  must  fly  you:  you  are  already  too 
bewitching." 

Just  as  I  rose  to  depart  in  rushes  the  femme  de  chambre, 
and  announces,  not  Monsieur  the  Abb^  but  Monseigneur  the 
Begent.  Of  course  (the  old  resort  in  such  cases)  I  was  thrust 
in  a  closet;  in  marches  his  Koyal  Highness,  and  is  received 
very  cavalierly.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  me  what  airs  those 
women  give  themselves  when  they  have  princes  to  manage! 
However,  my  confinement  was  not  long :  the  closet  had  an- 
other  door;  the  femme  de  chamhre  slips  round,  opens  it,  and  I 
congratulate  myself  on  my  escape. 
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When  a  Frenchwoman  is  piqaed,  she  passes  all  nsdeistand- 
ing.  The  next  day  I  am  Teiy  quietly  employed  at  breakiast, 
vhen  mj  valet  nslLers  in  a  masked  personage,  and  behold  my 
gentlewoman  againi  Human  «ndorance  will  not  go  too  £ar, 
and  this  wag  a  caae  which  reqnized  one  to  be  in  a  pasaion  one 
waj  Ol  the  other;  so  I  feigned  anger,  and  talked  with  exceed- 
ing  dignity  abont  the  predioament  I  had  been  placed  in  the 
day  before. 

"  Such  mnst  always  be  the  case, "  said  I,  "  when  one  is  weak 
enougb  to  form  an  attachment  to  a  lady  who  encourages  so 
many  othera!" 

"Foi  your  Bake,"  said  the  tender  dame,  "fot  your  saka, 
then,  I  will  disoard  them  all ! " 

There  was  something  grand  in  this;  it  might  have  elicited 
a  f ew  strokes  of  pathos,  when  —  never  was  there  anything  so 
strangely  proroking — the  Abbö  Dabois  himself  was  heard  in 
myantetoom.  I  thonght  this  Chance,  but  it  was  more;  the 
good  AVb4, 1  afterwards  found,  had  traced  cause  foi  suspicion, 
and  had  come  to  pay  me  a  visit  of  amatory  police.  I  opened 
my  dressing-room  door,  and  thmst  in  the  lady.  "There," 
said  I,  "are  the  back-atairs,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  back- 
stairs  is  a  door." 

Would  not  any  one  have  thoi^ht  this  hint  enough?  By  no 
means ;  thia  very  tall  lady  stooped  to  the  littleness  of  listening, 
and,  instead  of  departing,  stationed  herseif  by  the  keyhole. 

I  never  exactly  leamed  whether  Dubois  sospected  the  visit 
bis  mistress  had  paid  me,  or  whether  he  merely  surmised, 
from  his  spies  or  her  escritoire,  that  ehe  harboured  an  incli- 
nation  towarda  me;  in  either  case  his  policy  was  natural,  and 
like  himself.  He  sat  himself  down,  talked  of  the  Begent,  of 
pleasure,  of  women,  and,  at  last,  of  this  very  tall  lady  in 
question. 

"La  pattvre  diaUetie,"  said  he,  contemptuomly,  "I  had 
onoe  compassion  on  her;  I  have  repented  it  ever  since.  You 
have  no  idea  what  a  tetrible  creature  she  is ;  has  such  a  wen 
in  her  neck,  qnite  a  gottre.  Mort  diable  I "  (and  the  Abb6 
spat  in  his  handkerchief),  "I  would  sooner  have  a  liaiso» 
with  the  witch  of  Endort" 


pTtfmi«»  o£  her  jrrwuml  ^Hmi  j»^  wliwh  ^  ti>ij^<»fc4> 
likslT  TU  seeL  ine  i^ünai:  lür  acttacG' 


birffam  dift  (ioiir  was  bnag  gyn»  ad»  pala^  *>— "hlnig^  «y^ 
an,  lize.  Ti*w<r»  «?Ii»ni*fnwL.  änth.  TBiFkrii  tbe  ladr  in.  a»inMi  r 
A  wqndgftil  fmiaf  hiiw  anch.  ao— bt  ^  wq— an  -— ^  j^i  i^^^  » 

ae  öiffiffed.  anii  bal  all  xhm  hxäa  of  Hades  Imt  her 
ywi^i»».  jhe  otnxlii  aas  b&v«  qmhl  num^  eluqiiBsi^     Xt  i 


in.  it»     Tbe  oiiI  Abbe»  wiÜL  bis  kaev  tMatLabit  ms 
flonggiimr  btscwem  äorpcä».  äwE;  die  aenae  of  cbe 
jnd  diie  tftsGuurr  of  lusiib^  bis  misbrtoBi  die  I^t»  fri^j^y^       ' 
tfae  mofith,  xaii  ^.'ünriir  bis  dausbeiL  booii  moet  xnenaciiüT^T 
at  ber  tadncer:  mjÄlf  endoroiiEm^  to  p^f^,  ^n^  acSS" 

tos  ane's  aelf  afberwssds  ssuk  one  aeced  »loly  frwi  niadom. 

Bar  tbe  Abbe*s  miscEe»  wis  bj  qo  meom»  eonlaeiifi  wich,  tt 
dieaciLr  berself :  sbe  r*?ciIi:i£etL  ami  «ve  ä>  mnmce  a  descrin* 
tiaa  of  zhA  Abb«*3  «?wti  gruiiities  aml  graras^  «mplad  with  so 
many  pleflsizi:r  iZTZstracicnSk  cbac  in  a  'vor  Iissle  cim^  {|f^ 
etycjinesB  forscck  bim*  ami  bj»  ckw  in  as  gmat  a  la^  a^  Wr* 
seif.  Ar  läse  sbe  dew-  ous  of  cbe  rocm.  Tbi?  Abb««  «r^mbün:* 
witb  miasioa.  sbock  sie  3zc«c  codüjHj  br  tbe  baoii^  srtniL^^ 
fmm  ear  %  ear«  saiii  i^  ^0:$  a  i!;ip£uäl  ^4Ke.  wiab^  me  gotxi« 
by  aa  if  be  loved  nm»  c«co»c  sbia  bis  eyias^  and.  kft  tbe  hoibse 
my  nu^at  irrecooeilable  aai  ott»r  &»! 

Höw  «ald  it  be  ocherrise*  Tbrf  rL^aLjbip  die  Abbe  ntLriit 
iave  forziTen:  STica  irbis^  bÄ^cvD»fd  ^T^fiy  iij  to  hiai:  bct 
the  bsprin^  be«n  mdhie  ä?  «ww?CK*«siT  tüücxiiR»  äi*  Abbe 
ücald  ant  forzir^:  aad  tb^»  AHv**  w;»  a  o-iical  a^  &r  jest- 
rn^  GH  chea«?  SLirrer^  sixtr  oc  ä\     A:td  la^a  sccli  ^npalaÄ^ble 

«aid  I  to  aiTieli.  -bei  ▼*  rcAj  i::!  azccb^r."  aa*i  I  iior«  out 
that  rery  d^j  so  paj  aij  wsreccs  ä?  tM  K«f^a^ 
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What  a  pi^  it  is  that  one's  pride  should  BO  often  be  the 
bane  of  one's  wisdom.  Ähl  that  one  could  be  as  good  a  man 
of  tbe  World  in  piactioe  as  one  is  in  theoryl  my  mastei-Btroke 
of  policy  at  that  moment  Tould  evidently  have  been  this:  I 
Bhould  haTe  gone  to  the  Kegent  and  made  out  a  fitoiy  similar 
to  the  real  one,  but  with  this  difference,  all  the  ridicule  of  the 
Situation  ehonld  have  fallen  ujton  me,  and  the  little  Puboia 
should  hare  been  elevated  on  a  pinnacle  of  respectable  ap* 
pearancesi  This,  as  Üie  Begent  told  the  Abbä  everything, 
would  hare  sared  me.  1  sav  Üie  plan;  but  was  too  proud  to 
adopt  it;  I  foUowed  another  conrse  in  nty  game:  I  threv 
away  the  knave,  and  played  with  the  king,  i.e.,  with  the  Re- 
gent. After  a  little  preliminary  conTersation,  I  tumed  the 
conversation  on  the  Abbä. 

"Ahl  Üißsciliratl"  said  Philip,  smiling,  " 't is a gad dog, 
but  very  clever  and  love»  me ,  he  would  be  incomparable,  i£ 
he  were  bnt  decently  honest." 

"At  least^"  said  I,  "he  is  no  hypocrite,  and  that  is  some 
praise." 

"Hem!"  ejacnlated  the  Duke,  very  slowly,  and  then, 
alter  a  pause,  he  said,  "  Connt,  I  have  a  leal  kindness  for 
you,  and  I  will  therefore  give  you  a  piece  of  advice :  think  aa 
well  of  Dubois  as  you  can,  and  address  him  as  i£  he  were  all 
you  endeavonred  to  fancy  him." 

After  this  hint,  which  in  the  mouth  of  any  prince  but 
Philip  of  Orleans  wonld  have  been  not  a  little  remarkable  for 
its  want  of  dignity,  my  ptospeots  did  not  seem  much  brighter; 
however,  I  was  not  diBconiagod. 

"The  AbW,"  Said  1,  respectfully,  "is  a  oholeric  man;  raie 
may  displease  him;  but  dare  I  hope  that  so  long  aa  I  preserve 
inviolate  my  zeal  and  my  attachment  to  the  interesta  and  the 
person  of  your  Highnesa,  no  —  " 

The  Begent  interrupted  me.  "You  mean  nobody  shall 
succesafnlly  misrepreaent  you  to  me?  Ko,  Connt"  (and 
here  the  Eegent  spoke  with  the  earneatness  and  dignity, 
which,  when  he  did  assume,  few  wore  with  a  nobler  grace)  — 
"no,  Connt,  I  make  a  distinction  between  those  who  minister 
to  Üke  State  and  those  who  minister  to  me.    I  consider  your 
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Services  too  valoable  to  the  former  to  put  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  latter.  And  now  that  the  conversation  has  tumed 
upon  business  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  this  scheine  of 
Gortz.'^ 

After  a  prolonged  Conference  with  the  Kegent  upon  mat- 
ters of  business,  in  which  his  deep  penetration  into  human 
nature  not  a  little  surprised  me,  I  went  away  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied  with  my  yisit.  I  should  not  have  been  so  had  I  added 
to  my  other  accomplishments  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Above 
five  days  after  this  interview,  I  thought  it  would  be  but  pru- 
dent  to  pay  the  Abbe  Dubois  one  of  those  visits  of  homage 
which  it  was  already  become  policy  to  pay  him.  ^'If  I  go," 
thought  I,  ^'it  will  seem  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  if  I 
stay  away,  it  will  seem  as  if  I  attached  importance  to  a  scene 
I  should  appear  to  have  forgotten." 

It  so  happened  that  the  Abbä  had  a  very  unusual  visitor 
that  moming,  in  the  person  of  the  austere  but  admirable  Duo 
de  St.  Simon.  There  was  a  singular  and  almost  invariable 
distinction  in  the  Begent's  mind  between  one  kind  of  regard 
and  another.  His  regard  for  one  order  of  persons  always 
arose  either  out  of  his  vices  or  his  indolence;  his  regard  for 
another,  out  of  his  good  qualities  and  his  strong  sense.  The 
Duc  de  St.  Simon  held  the  same  place  in  the  latter  species  of 
affection  that  Dubois  did  in  the  former.  The  Duc  was  just 
Coming  out  of  the  Abbti's  closet  as  I  entered  the  anteroom. 
He  paused  to  speak  to  me,  while  Dubois,  who  had  followed 
the  Duc  out,  stopped  for  one  moment,  and  surveyed  me  with 
a  look  like  a  thundercloud.  I  did  not  appear  to  notice  it,  but 
St.  Simon  did. 

"That  look,"  said  he,  as  Dubois,  beckoning  to  a  gentleman 
to  accompany  him  to  his  closet,  once  more  disappeared,  "that 
look  bodes  you  no  good,  Count." 

Ptide  is  an  elevation  which  is  a  spring-board  at  one  time 
and  a  stumbling-block  at  another.  It  was  with  me  more 
often  the  stumbling-block  than  the  spring-board.  "Monsei- 
gneur  le  Duc,"  said  I,  haughtily  enough,  and  rather  in  too 
loud  a  tone  considering  the  Chamber  was  pretty  füll,  "  in  no 
court  to  which  Morton  Devereux  proffers  his  Services  shall  his 
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fortime  depend  npon  the  looks  of  a  low-bom  insolent  or  a 
profligate  priest." 

St.  Simon  smiled  sardonioallf.  "Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said 
he,  ratlier  eirilly,  "  I  honoar  yonr  Bentiments,  and  I  wish  yoa 
auc£«ss  in  the  world  —  and  a  lower  voice." 

I  vaa  going  to  Bay  something  by  way  of  retort,  tot  I  was  in 
8  rery  bad  humour,  but  I  checked  myself:  "I  need  not," 
thought  I,  "make  two  enemies,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"I  shall  never,"  I  replied  grarely,  "I  Bliall  nerer  despaii, 
Bo  long  as  tlie  Duc  de  8t.  Simon  üves,  of  wiuning  by  the  sams 
arts  the  favour  of  princes  and  the  eateem  of  good  men." 

The  Duc  waa  flattered,  and  replied  suitably,  but  he  very 
soon  afterwards  went  away.  I  was  resolved  that  I  wonld 
not  go  tili  I  had  fairly  seen  wbat  sort  of  reception  the  Abbä 
would  gire  me.  I  did  not  wait  long:  he  came  out  of  his 
doset,  and  standing  in  hia  nsual  rude  manner  with  his  back 
to  the  fireplace,  received  the  addreasea  and  compliments  of  his 
visitors.  I  was  not  in  a  huny  to  present  myself  but  I  did 
so  at  last  with  a  familiär  yet  rather  respectful  air.  Dubois 
looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  abruptly  tuming  his 
back  upon  me,  said  with  an  oath,  to  a  courtier  who  stood  nezt 
tohim, —  "  The  plagues  of  Pharaoh  are  come  ^ain;  ooly  in- 
stead  of  Egyptian  frogs  in  our  Chambers,  we  have  the  still 
more  troublesome  gueats, —  Engliah  adrentureral " 

Somehow  or  other  my  compliments  rarely  teil;  I  am 
lavish  enough  of  them,  but  they  generally  have  the  air  of 
aarcasmg ;  thank  Hearen,  howerer,  no  one  can  accuse  me  of 
ever  wanting  a  rude  answer  to  a  rude  speech.  "Hai  hat 
ha!"  said  I  now,  in  answer  to  Duboia,  with  a  coorteoas 
laugh,  "you  have  am,  excellent  wit,  A.hh4.  Apropos  of  ad- 
ventures,  I  met  a  Monsieur  St.  Laurent,  Principal  of  the  In- 
stitution of  St.  Michael,  the  other  day.  'Count,'  aaid  he, 
hearing  I  was  going  to  Paris,  'yoa  can  do  me  an  especial 
favour! '  'What  ia  it?*  said  I.  'Why,  a  cast-off  valet  of 
mine  is  liying  at  Paris;  he  would  hare  gone  long  sinoe  to  the 
galleya,  if  he  had  not  taken  Banctuary  in  the  Church:  If  ever 
you  meet  him,  gire  him  a  good  horsewhipping  on  my  aceount; 
his  name  is  William  Dubois.'    'Depend  upon  it,'  answered' 
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I  to  Monsieur  St.  Laorenty  'that  if  he  is  servant  to  any  one 
not  belonging  to  the  rojal  f amily,  I  will  fulfil  your  errand^ 
and  honewhip  him  soundly;  if  in  the  Service  of  the  ipyal 
family,  why,  respeet  for  his  masters  must  oblige  me  to  con- 
tent myself  with  putting  all  persons  on  their  guard  against 
a  little  rascal,  who  retains,  in  all  sitoations,  the  manners 
of  the  apothecary's  son  and  the  roguery  of  the  director's 
valet.'" 

All  the  time  I  was  relating  this  chaiming  little  anecdote, 
it  would  have  been  amnsing  to  the  last  degree  to  note  the 
horrified  countenanoes  of  the  surrounding  gentlemen.  Dubois 
was  too  confoundedy  too  aghast,  to  Interrupt  me,  and  I  left 
the  room  before  a  Single  syllable  was  uttered.  Had  Dubois 
at  that  time  been,  what  he  was  af terwards,  cardinal  and  prime 
ministeri  I  should  in  all  probability  have  had  permanent 
lodgings  in  the  Bastile  in  retum  for  my  story.  £yen  as  it 
was,  the  Abb^  was  not  so  grateful  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
for  my  taking  so  much  pains  to  amuse  him!  In  spite  of  my 
anger  on  leaving  the  fayourite,  I  did  not  forget  my  prudence, 
and  accordingly  I  hastened  to  the  Prince.  When  the  Eegent 
admitted  me,  I  flung  myself  on  my  knee,  and  told  him,  ver- 
batim,  all  that  had  happened.  The  Regent,  who  seems  to 
have  had  yery  little  real  liking  for  Dubois,  could  not  help 
laughing  when  I  ludicrously  described  to  him  the  uniyersal 
constemation  my  anecdote  had  excited.^ 

"Courage,  my  dear  Count,"  said  he,  kindly,  "you  have 
nothing  to  fear;  retum  home  and  count  upon  an  embassy! " 

I  relied  on  the  royal  word,  returned  to  my  lodgings,  and 
spent  the  evening  with  Chaulieu  and  Fontenelle.  The  next 
day  the  Duc  de  St.  Simon  paid  me  a  visit.  After  a  little  pre- 
liminary  conversation,  he  unburdened  the  secret  with  which 
he  was  charged.  I  was  desired  to  leave  Paris  in  forty-eight 
hours. 

"Believe  me,*'  said  St.  Simon,  "that  this  message  was  not 

^  On  the  death  of  Dnbois.  the  Referent  wrote  to  the  Connt  de  Noc^,  whom 
he  had  banished  for  an  indiscreet  expression  a^i^inst  the  faronrite,  nttered  at 
one  of  his  prirate  snppera :  *'  With  the  beast  dies  the  renom :  I  expect  jon 
to-night  to  supper  at  the  Fblais  RoyaL" 
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intrusted  to  me  by  the  Begent  withoat  great  reluctance.  He 
aends  you  many  condescending  and  kind  mesaagee;  aays  )ie 
shall  alwaya  both  eateem  and  like  yoo,  and  hopea  to  aee  yoa 
^^in,  aome  time  or  other,  at  ttie  Palais  Koyal.  Moreover, 
Iie  desirea  the  mess^e  to  be  private,  aod  has  intniated  It  to 
me  in  especial,  becaaae  hearing  that  I  had  a  kindneaa  for  yoa, 
aod  knowing  I  had  a  hatred  for  Dubois,  he  thought  I  should 
be  the  leaat  unwelcome  messeuger  of  such  diaagreeable  tid- 
ings.  'To  teil  you  the  truth,  St.  Simon,'  aaid  the  Regent, 
laughing,  'I  only  consent  to  have  bim  banished,  from  a  firm 
conviction  that  if  I  do  not  Ihibois  will  take  aome  opportunity 
of  having  him  beheaded.' " 

"Ptay,"  Said  I,  smiling  with  a  tolerably  good  graee,  "pray 
give  my  moat  grateful  and  humble  tbaiiks  to  his  Highness, 
for  his  very  conaiderate  and  kind  foreaight.  I  could  not  have 
choaen  better  for  myself  than  his  Highneas  has  chosen  fot 
me:  mj  only  regret  on  quitting  France  ia  at  leaving  a  prince 
80  affable  as  Philip  and  a  courtier  so  virtnous  as  St.  Simon." 

Though  the  good  Duo  went  every  year  to  the  Abbey  de  ia, 
Trappe  for  the  purpose  of  mortifying  bia  sins  and  presetriDg 
hia  religion  in  so  impioua  an  atmosphere  as  the  Palala  Royal, 
he  was  not  above  äattery;  and  he  expressed  himself  towards 
me  with  particular  kindneaa  after  my  speech. 

At  court,  one  becomes  a  sort  of  human  ant*bear,  and  leanu) 
to  catch  one'a  ptey  by  one's  tongue. 

After  we  had  eased  ourselres  a  little  l^  abusing  Dubois, 
the  Duo  took  hia  leave  in  ordet  to  allow  me  time  to  prepare 
for  my  "  journey,"  aa  he  poUtely  called  it.  Before  he  left, 
he,  however,  aaked  me  whither  my  eourae  would  be  bent? 
I  told  him  that  I  ahould  take  my  chance  with  the  Gzar  Peter, 
and  aee  if  hia  czarship  thonght  the  same  eateem  was  due  to 
the  disgraoed  courtier  as  to  the  favoni«d  diplomatist. 

That  night  I  reoeived  a  letter  from  St.  Simon,  enclosing 
one  addiesaed  with  all  due  form  to  the  Czar.  "You  will  con- 
sider  the  enclosed,"  wrote  St.  Simon,  "a  freab  proof  of  the 
Regent'a  kindneas  to  you;  it  ia  a  moat  flattering  teatimonial 
in  your  favour,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  the  Czar  anxious  to 
aecure  your  serTioea," 
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I  was  not  a  little  touohed  by  a  kindness  so  unusual  in  princes 
to  their  discarded  courtiers,  and  this  entiiely  reconciled  me 
to  a  change  of  scene  whichi  indeed,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances,  my  somewhat  morbid  love  for  action  and  variety 
would  have  induoed  me  rather  to  relish  than  dislike. 

Within  thiity-siz  hoors  from  the  time  of  dismissal,  I  had 
tomed  my  back  ui>on  the  French  capital. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A    LONG    INTEBYAIi    OF    YEARS. — A    CHAKGB    OF    MIND    AND 

ITS  CAUSES. 

The  last  aecounts  receiyed  of  the  Czar  reported  him  to  be 
at  Dantzic.  He  had,  howeyer^  quitted  that  place  when  I  ar- 
rived  there.  I  lost  no  time  in  foUowing  him,  and  presented 
myself  to  his  Majesty  one  day  after  his  dinner,  when  he  was 
sitting  with  one  leg  in  the  Czarina's  lap  and  a  bottle  of  the 
best  eau  de  vie  before  him.  I  had  chosen  my  time  well;  he 
receiyed  me  most  graciously,  read  my  letter  from  the  Regent 
—  about  which;  remembering  the  f ate  of  Bellerophon,  I  had 
had  certain  apprehensions,  but  which  proyed  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  complimentary  —  and  then  declared  himself 
extremely  happy  to  see  me  again.  However  parsimonious 
Peter  generally  was  towards  foreigners,  I  never  had  ground 
foi  personal  complaint  on  that  score.  The  yery  next  day  I 
was  appointed  to  a  post  of  honour  and  profit  about  the  royal 
person ;  from  this  I  was  transferred  to  a  military  Station,  in 
which  I  rose  with  great  rapidity;  and  I  was  only  occasionally 
called  from  my  warlike  duties  to  be  intrusted  with  diplomatic 
missions  of  the  highest  confidence  and  importance. 

It  is  this  portion  of  my  life  —  a  portion  of  nine  years  to  the 
time  of  the  Czar's  death  —  that  I  shall,  in  this  history,  the 
most  concentrate  and  condense.    In  truth;  were  I  to  dwell  upon 
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It  at  length,  I  sbonld  tnake  little  more  than  a  mere  record  of 
political  events;  diffeiing,  in  some  respects,  It  is  true,  ftom 
the  received  histories  of  the  time,  but  containing  nothing  to 
compensate  in  atilit;  for  the  want  of  interest.  That  this  was 
thfl  esact  age  for  adventurera,  Alberoiü  and  Dubois  are  suffl- 
cient  proofs.  Xerer  was  there  a  more  stirring,  aotive,  restless 
period;  never  one  in  which  the  genius  of  inttigue  was  bo  per- 
Tadingly  at  work.  I  was  not  less  fortonate  than  my  brethren. 
Although  scarcely  four  and  twenty  when  I  entered  the  Gzar's 
Service,  my  habits  of  intimacy  with  men  much  older;  my  cna* 
tomary  gravity,  reserve,  and  thought;  my  freedom,  since 
Isota's  death,  from  youthful  levity  or  ezcees;  my  early  en- 
trance  into  the  world;  and  a  countenance  prematurely  marked 
with  the  lines  of  re&ection  and  sobered  by  its  hue, —  made  me 
appear  oonsiderably  older  than  I  was.  I  kept  my  own  coon- 
sei,  and  affected  to  be  so:  youth  is  a  great  enemy  to  one's 
auccess ;  and  more  esteem  is  often  bestowed  upon  a  wrlnkled 
brow  than  a  plodding  brain. 

All  the  private  intelligence  which  doring  this  Space  of  time 
I  had  received  from  England  was  far  irom  voluminous.  My 
mother  still  eujoyed  the  qniet  of  her  rellgious  retreat.  A 
fire,  arising  from  the  negligence  of  a  servant,  had  consumed 
nearly  the  whole  of  Devereui  Court  (the  fine  old  house!  tili 
that  went,  I  thought  even  England  held  one  friend).  Upon 
thia  accident,  Gerald  had  gone  to  London;  and,  though  there 
vas  now  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  concemed  in  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1715,  he  had  been  favourably  received  at  court,  and 
vas  already  renowned  throughout  London  for  his  pleasures, 
hls  excesses,  and  his  mimifioent  profusion. 

Montreuil,  whoee  lot  seemed  to  be  always  to  lose  by  in- 
trigae  what  he  gained  by  the  real  solidity  of  his  genins,  had 
embarked  very  laigely  in  the  rash  but  gigantic  schemes  of 
Gortz  and  Alberoni;  schemes  which,  had  they  succeeded, 
would  not  only  have  placed  a  new  king  npon  the  English 
throne,  but  wrooght  an  utter  chauge  over  the  whole  face  of 
Enrope.  With  Alberoni  and  with  Gortz  feil  Montreuil.  He 
was  banished  France  and  Spain;  the  penalty  of  death  awaited 
bim  in  Britain;  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  thrown  himaalf 
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into  some  oonvent  in  Italy,  where  bis  name  and  his  character 
were  unknown.  In  thia  brief  intelligenoe  was  oondenBed  all 
my  Information  of  the  actors  in  my  first  scenes  of  life.  I 
letum  to  thafc  scene  on  which  I  had  now  entered. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three  I  had  acquired  a  reputation  suffi-* 
cient  to  content  my  ambition;  my  fortone  was  larger  than  my 
wants;  I  was  a  favourite  in  courts;  I  had  been  successfol  in 
campe;  I  had  already  obtained  all  that  would  have  rewarded 
the  whole  lires  of  many  men  superior  to  myself  in  merit, 
more  ardent  than  myself  in  desires.  I  was  still  young;  my 
appearance,  though  greatly  altered,  manhood  had  rather  im- 
proved  than  impaired.  I  had  not  forestalled  my  Constitution 
by  excesseSy  nor  worn  dry  the  sources  of  pleasure  by  too  large 
a  demand  upon  their  capacities;  why  was  it  then,  at  that 
golden  age,  in  the  very  prime  and  glory  of  manhood,  in  the 
very  zenith  and  summer  of  success,  that  a  deep,  dark,  pervad- 
ing  melancholy  feil  upon  me?  a  melancholy  so  gloomy  that 
it  seemed  to  me  as  a  thick  and  impenetrable  curtain  drawn 
gradually  between  myself  and  the  blessed  light  of  human  en- 
joyment.  Atorpor  crept  upon  me;  an  indolent,  heavy,  cling* 
ing  languor  gathered  over  my  whole  frame,  the  physical  and 
the  mental:  I  sat  for  hours  without  book,  paper,  object, 
thought,  gazing  on  vacancy,  stirring  not,  feeling  not, — yes, 
feeling,  but  feeling  only  one  Sensation,  a  sick,  sad,  drooping 
despondency,  a  sinking  in  of  the  heart,  a  sort  of  gnawing 
within  as  if  something  living  were  twisted  round  my  vitals, 
and,  finding  no  other  food,  preyed,  though  with  a  sickly  and 
dull  maw,  upon  tkem.  This  disease  came  upon  me  slowly: 
it  was  not  tili  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  from  its  ob- 
yious  and  palpable  commencement,  that  it  grew  to  the  height 
that  I  have  described.  It  began  with  a  distaste  to  all  that  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  or  to  pursue.  Music,  which  I 
had  always  passionately  loved,  though  from  some  defect  in 
the  Organs  of  hearing,  I  was  incapable  of  attaining  the  small- 
est  knowledge  of  the  science,  music  lost  all  its  diviner  spells, 
all  its  properties  of  creating  a  new  existence,  a  life  of  dream- 
ing  and  vain  luxuries,  within  the  mind :  it  became  only  a  mo- 
notonous  sound,  less  grateful  to  the  languor  of  my  faculties 
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than  an  utter  and  dead  atillness.  I  had  never  been  what  is 
generally  termed  a  booQ  compaiiion ;  but  I  bad  had  the  social 
vanities,  if  not  tbe  social  tastea;  I  bad  insensibly  loved  the 
board  ffbicli  ecboed  witb  applause  at  my  sallies,  and  the  com- 
rades  who,  wbile  they  deprecated  my  satire,  had  been  com- 
plaisant  enough  to  hail  it  as  wit.  One  of  my  weaknesses  is  a 
love  of  Show,  and  I  had  gratified  a  feeling  not  the  less  cber- 
ished  because  it  aiose  from  a  jwt^  Bource,  in  obtaining  for 
my  equipages,  my  mansion,  my  banqoeta,  the  celebrity  which 
18  given  no  less  to  m^ignificeDce  tban  to  fame*.  now  I  grew  in- 
different alike  to  tbe  signs  of  pomp,  and  to  tbe  baubles  of 
taste;  praise  feil  upon  a  listless  ear,  and  (rare  pitch  of 
satiety!)  the  pleasnres  tbat  are  tbe  oSspring  of  out  foibles 
delighted  me  no  more.  I  had  early  leamed  from  Bolingbroke 
a  I0T6  for  tbe  oonverse  of  men,  eminent,  vhether  for  wiadom 
or  for  wit:  the  gracefol  badinage,  or  tbe  keen  critique;  the 
sparkling  äight  of  the  winged  words  which  ciroled  and  re- 
bonnded  from  lip  to  lip,  or  tbe  deep  speculation  apon  the 
mysteriouB  and  unravelled  wonders  of  man,  of  Nature,  and  tbe 
World  i  tbe  ligbt  maxim  npon  manners,  or  the  sage  inquiry 
into  tbe  mines  of  leaming,  all  and  eacb  had  possessed  a  link 
to  bind  my  temper  and  my  tastes  to  tbe  graces  and  fascina- 
tion  of  social  life.  Xow  a  new  spirit  entered  witbin  me: 
the  smile  faded  from  my  lip,  and  tbe  jest  departed  from  my 
tongue;  memory  seemed  no  less  treacherous  than  fancy,  and 
deserted  me  the  instant  I  attempted  to  enter  into  those  con- 
tests  of  knowledge  in  which  I  had  been  not  nndistinguished 
before.  I  grew  confused  and  embarrassed  in  speeeh;  my 
words  expressed  a  sense  utterly  different  to  that  which  I  had 
intended  to  conrey;  and  at  last,  as  my  apathy  increased,  I 
sat  at  my  own  board,  silent  and  lifeless,  freezing  into  ice  tbe 
very  powers  and  streams  of  coDTerse  which  I  had  once  been 
tbe  foremost  to  circulate  and  to  warm. 

At  tbe  time  I  refet  to,  I  was  Minister  at  one  of  the  small 
Continental  conrts,  where  Hfe  is  a  round  of  muneaning  eti- 
qnette  and  wearisome  ceremonials,  a  daily  laboor  of  trifles,  a 
ceaseless  pageantry  of  nothings.  I  had  been  sent  there  upon 
one  important  erentj  the  business  resulting  from  it  bad  soon 
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ceasedy  and  all  the  duties  that  remained  for  me  to  diseharge 
were  of  a  negative  and  passive  nature.  Nothing  that  oonld 
arouse,  nothing  that  eould  occupy  foculties  that  had  for  years 
been  so  perpetually  wound  up  to  a  restless  excitement^  was  left 
for  me  in  this  terrible  reservoir  of  ennuu  I  had  come  thither 
at  once  from  the  skirmishing  and  wild  warfare  of  a  Tartar  f oe ;  a 
war  in  which,  though  the  glory  was  obscorey  the  action  was  per- 
petual  and  exciting.  I  had  come  thither,  and  the  change  was 
as  if  I  had  passed  from  a  monntain  stream  to  a  stagnant  pooL 

Society  at  this  court  reminded  me  of  a  State  funeral:  eTeiy- 
thing  was  pompous  and  lugubrions,  even  to  the  drapery — 
even  to  the  feathers  —  which,  in  other  scenes,  would  have 
been  consecrated  to  associations  of  levity  or  of  grace;  the 
hourly  pageant  swept  on  slow,  tedious,  moumfal,  and  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  attendants  was  only  to  entomb  the  Pleasure  which 
they  affected  to  celebrate.  What  a  change  for  the  wild,  the 
Strange,  the  novel,  the  intriguing,  the  varying  life,  which, 
whether  in  coorts  or  camps,  I  had  hitherto  led!  The  internal 
change  that  came  over  myself  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at; 
the  winds  stood  still,  and  the  straw  tiiey  had  blown  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  whether  in  anger  or  in  sport,  began  to 
moulder  upon  the  spot  where  they  had  left  it. 

From  this  cessation  of  the  aims,  hopes,  and  thoughts  of 
life  I  was  awakened  by  the  spreading,  as  it  were,  of  another 
disease :  the  dead,  dull,  acbing  pain  at  my  heart  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  one  acute  and  intense ;  the  absence  of  thought  gave 
way  to  one  thought  more  terrible,  more  dark,  more  despairing 
than  any  which  had  haunted  me  since  the  first  year  of  Isora's 
death ;  and  from  a  numbness  and  pause,  as  it  were,  of  exist- 
ence,  existence  became  too  keen  and  intolerable  a  sense,  I 
will  enter  into  an  explanation. 

At  the  court  of ,  there  was  an  Italian,  not  uncelebrated 

for  bis  wisdom,  nor  unbeloved  for  an  innocence  and  integrity 
of  life  rarely  indeed  to  be  met  with  among  his  countrymen. 
The  acquaintance  of  this  man,  who  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  pursuit 
of  philosophical  science,  I  had  sedulously  cultivated.  His 
conversation  pleased  me ;  his  wisdom  improved;  and  his  be- 
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nevolence,  which  reminded  me  of  tbe  tiaits  of  La  Fontaine,  it 
was  Bo  infantine,  nmde  me  incline  U>  love  hiiu.  Upon  the 
growth  of  the  fearful  malady  of  mind  vbich  seized  me,  I  had 
disoontinaed  m;  viaita  and  my  invitations  to  the  Italian;  and 
Bezoni  (so  was  he  called)  feit  a  little  offended  by  my  neglect. 
As  soon,  hoTrever,  as  he  discovered  my  State  of  mind,  the 
good  man*8  resentment  left  him.  He  forced  himself  upou  my 
Eolitude,  and  would  sit  by  me  whole  evenings, —  sometimes 
without  exchanging  a  word,  sometiroea  vith  Tfün  attempts  to 
intereat,  to  aronse,  or  to  amuse  me. 

At  last,  one  evening  —  it  was  the  era  of  a  fearful  sufiering 
to  me  —  OUT  Gonversation  tumed  upon  those  subjects  which 
are  at  onoe  the  most  important  and  the  most  raiely  discossed. 
We  spoke  of  reli^ion.  We  first  talked  upon  the  theology  of 
revealed  religion.  As  Bezoni  wanued  into  caudour,  I  per- 
ceived  that  his  doctrines  differed  from  my  own,  and  thab  he 
inly  disbelieved  that  divine  creed  which  Chfistiana  profess 
to  adore.  From  a  dispute  on  the  ground  of  faith,  we  eame  to 
one  upon  the  more  debatable  ground  of  reason.  We  tumed 
from  the  subject  of  revealed  to  that  of  natural  religion;  and 
we  entered  long  and  eamestly  into  that  p Fandest  of  all  earthly 
speculations, — the  metaphysical  proofs  of  the  immortaltty 
of  the  soul.  Again  the  aentiments  of  Bezoni  were  opposed  to 
mine.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  daik  doctrine  which  tcaches 
that  man  is  duat  and  that  all  things  are  forgotten  in  the 
grave.  He  expreaaed  his  opinions  with  a  cleamesa  and  pre- 
cision  the  more  impresslve  becanse  totally  deToid  of  cavil  and 
of  rhetoric.  I  listened  in  silence,  but  with  a  deep  and  most 
chilling  dismay.  Even  now  I  think  I  see  the  man  aa  he  sat 
before  me,  the  light  of  tbe  lamp  Alling  on  bia  high  forehead 
and  dark  features;  even  now  I  think  I  hear  his  calm,  low 
voice  —  the  silver  voice  of  bis  oountiy  —  atealing  to  my  heart, 
and  wiüiering  the  only  pure  and  unsullied  bope  which  I  yet 
cherished  there, 

Bezoni  left  me,  uncoosciouB  of  the  angnisb  he  bequeatbed 
me,  to  think  over  all  be  had  Said.  I  did  not  sleep  nor  even 
retire  to  bed.  I  laid  my  head  upon  my  hands,  and  surren- 
dered  myself  to  turbulent  yet  intens«  reflecUon.    Eveiy  man 
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who  has  lived  much  in  the  world,  and  conversed  with  its  va« 
rious  tribeS;  has,  I  fear,  met  with  many  who,  on  thia  moment- 
ous  Bubject^  profess  the  same  tenets  as  Bezoni.  But  he  was 
the  first  person  I  had  met  of  that  sect  who  had  evidently 
thooght  long  and  deeply  upon  the  creed  he  had  embraced.  He 
was  not  a  yoluptnaiy  nor  a  boaster  nor  a  wit.  He  had  not 
been  misled  by  the  delnsions  either  of  yanity  or  of  the  senses. 
He  was  a  man  pure,  innocent^  modest^  füll  of  all  tender  char- 
ities  and  meek  dispositions  towards  mankind:  it  was  evi- 
dently his  interest  to  believe  in  a  futuze  State;  he  could  hare 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  Not  a  Single  passion  did  he 
cherish  which  the  laws  of  another  world  would  have  con- 
demned.  Add  to  this,  what  I  have  observed  before,  that  he 
was  not  a  man  fond  of  the  display  of  intellect^  nor  one  that 
brought  to  the  diseussions  of  wisdom  the  artillery  of  wit.  He 
was  grave,  humble,  and  self-diffident,  beyond  all  beings.  I 
would  have  given  a  kingdom  to  have  found  something  in  the 
advocate  by  which  I  coidd  have  condemned  the  cause:  I  could 
not,  and  I  was  wretched. 

I  spent  the  whole  of  the  next  week  among  my  books.  I 
ransacked  whatever  in  my  scanty  library  the  theologians  had 
written  or  the  philosophers  had  bequeathed  upon  that  mighty 
secret.  I  arranged  their  arguments  in  my  mind.  I  armed 
myself  with  their  weapons.  I  feit  my  heart  spring  joyously 
within  me  as  I  feit  the  strength  I  had  acquired,  and  I  sent  to 
the  philosopher  to  visit  me,  that  I  might  conquer  and  confute 
him.  He  came;  but  he  spoke  with  pain  and  reluctance.  He 
saw  that  I  had  taken  the  matter  far  more  deeply  to  heart  than 
he  could  have  supposed  it  possible  in  a  courtier  and  a  man  of 
fortune  and  the  world.  Little  did  he  know  of  me  or  my 
secret  soul.  I  broke  down  his  reserve  at  last.  I  unroUed  my 
arguments.  I  answered  his,  and  we  spent  the  whole  night 
in  controversy.  He  left  me,  and  I  was  more  bewildered  than 
ever. 

To  speak  truth,  he  had  devoted  years  to  the  subject:  I  had 
devoted  only  a  week.  He  had  come  to  his  conclusions  step 
by  Step ;  he  had  reached  the  great  Ultimatum  with  slowness, 
with  carC;  and,  he  confessed,  with  anguish  and  with  reluc* 
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tance.  What  a  mateli  wae  I,  who  brought  a  haaty  temper, 
and  a  limited  teflection  on  that  subject  to  a  reasoner  like  Ükia? 
His  candour  staggered  and  ohilled  me  even  more  tlian  hia 
logic.  Arguments  that  OGCorred  not  to  nie,  upon  my  sid«  of 
the  question,  ke  stated  at  length  and  vith  force;  I  heard, 
and,  tili  he  replied  to  them,  I  deemed  they  were  tmanawera- 
ble :  tlie  reply  oame,  and  I  had  no  counter-word.  A  meeting 
of  this  nature  was  often  repeat«d;  and  when  he  left  me,  tears 
crept  into  my  wild  eyes,  my  heart  melted  vithin  me,  and  I 
weptl 

I  most  now  enter  more  precisely  than  I  hare  yet  done  into 
my  State  of  mind  upon  religioua  matters  at  the  time  this  dis- 
pute with  the  Italian  occurred.  To  speak  candidly,  I  had 
beeil  far  less  shocked  with  his  Opposition  to  me  upon  matters 
of  doctrinal  faith  than  with  that  apon  matters  of  abstract 
reasoning.  Bred  a  Eoman  Catholic,  thoi^h  pride,  consist- 
ency,  custom,  made  me  extemally  adhere  to  the  Papal  Ghurch, 
I  inly  perceived  ita  errors  and  smiled  at  its  superstitions. 
And  in  the  busy  world,  where  so  little  but  present  objects 
or  Iiuman  anticipations  of  the  future  engross  the  attention,  I 
had  never  given  the  subject  that  consideration  which  would 
have  enabled  me  (as  it  has  since)  to  separate  the  dogmaa  of 
the  priest  from  the  precepta  of  the  Savionr,  and  thus  cod- 
firmed  my  belief  as  the  Christian  by  the  very  means  which 
would  have  loosened  it  aa  the  Sectarian.  80  that  at  the  time 
Bezoni  kncw  me  a  certain  indifference  to  —  perhaps  arising 
from  an  ignorance  of  —  doctrinal  points,  rendered  me  little 
hurt  by  argumenta  agaiost  opinions  which  I  embraced  indeed,. 
but  with  a  lukewarm  and  imperfect  affection.  But  it  was  far 
otherwise  upon  abstract  points  of  reasoning,  far  otherwise, 
when  the  hox)e  of  survlving  this  frail  and  most  unhallowed 
being  was  to  be  destroyed,  I  might  have  been  indifferent  to 
cavil  upon  what  was  the  word  of  God,  but  never  to  question 
of  the  justice  of  God  Himself.  In  the  whole  world  there  was 
not  a  more  ardent  believer  in  our  imperishable  nature,  not 
one  more  deeply  interested  in  the  belief.  Do  not  let  it  be 
supposed  that  because  1  have  not  oftsn  recurred  to  Isora's 
death  (or  because  I  have  continued  my  history  in  a  jesting 
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and  light  tone)  that  that  event  ever  passed  f rom  the  memory 
which  it  had  tumed  to  bittemess  and  gall.  Never  in  the 
masses  of  intrigue,  in  the  festivals  of  pleasure,  in  the  tu- 
mnlts  of  ambition,  in  the  blaze  of  a  lioentious  court^  or  by  the 
rüde  tents  of  a  barbaroos  host, —  never,  mj  buried  love,  had  I 
forgotten  theel  That  remembrance,  had  no  other  cause  ex- 
istedi  woold  have  led  me  to  God.  Every  night,  in  whatever 
toils  or  whatever  objects,  whatever  failures  or  triumphs,  the 
day  had  been  consumed;  every  night  before  I  laid  my  head 
upon  my  widowed  and  lonely  pillow, — I  had  knelt  down  and 
lifted  my  heart  to  Heaven,  blending  the  hopes  of  that  Heaven 
with  the  memory  and  the  vision  of  Isora.  Prayer  had  seemed 
to  me  a  commune  not  only  with  the  living  God,  but  with  the 
dead  by  whom  His  dwelling  is  surrounded.  Pleasant  and 
soft  was  it  to  tum  to  one  thought,  to  which  all  the  holiest 
portions  of  my  nature  clung  between  the  wearying  acts  of  this 
hard  and  harsh  drama  of  existence.  Even  the  bitterness  of 
Isora's  early  and  unavenged  death  passed  away  when  I 
thought  of  the  heaven  to  which  she  was  gone,  and  in  which, 
though  I  joumeyed  now  through  sin  and  travail  and  recked 
little  if  the  paths  of  others  differed  from  my  own,  I  yet 
trusted  with  a  solemn  trust  that  I  should  meet  her  at  last. 
There  was  I  to  merit  her  with  a  love  as  undying,  and  at 
length  as  pure,  as  her  own.  It  was  this  that  at  the  stated 
hour  in  which,  after  my  prayer  for  our  reunion,  I  surrendered 
my  spirit  to  the  bright  and  wild  visions  of  her  far,  but  not 
impassable  home, —  it  was  this  which  for  that  Single  hour 
made  all  around  me  a  paradise  of  delighted  thoughts !  It  was 
not  the  little  earth,  nor  the  cold  sky,  nor  the  changing  wave, 
nor  the  perishable  turf, — no,  nor  the  dead  wall  and  the  nar- 
row  Chamber, —  which  were  around  me  then!  No  dreamer 
ever  was  so  far  from  the  localities  of  flesh  and  life  as  I  was 
in  that  enchanted  hour:  a  light  seemed  to  settle  upon  all 
things  around  me ;  her  voice  murmured  on  my  ear,  her  kisses 
melted  on  my  brow;  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  I  fancied  that  I 
beheld  her. 

Wherefore  was  this  comfort?   Whence  came  the  spell  which 
admitted  me  to  this  fairy  land?    What  was  the  source  of  the 
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hope  and  the  rapture  and  the  deluBion?  Was  it  not  the  deep 
certaintf  that  Iitora  yet  exiated ;  that  her  spirit,  her  nature, 
bei  love  were  preseived,  vere  inviolate,  were  the  same? 
That  they  watched  ovei  me  yet,  that  she  knew  that  in  that 
hour  I  was  with  her,  that  she  feit  my  piayer,  that  eren  then 
ahe  anticipated  the  moment  when  my  soul  should  biust  the 
human  prisoQ-house  and  be  once  more  blended  with  her  own? 

WhatI  and  was  this  to  be  do  more?  Were  thoae  mystio 
and  sweet  levealings  to  be  mute  to  me  forever?  Weie  my 
thoughts  of  laora  to  be  henceforth  boonded  to  the  chamel- 
house  aad  the  worm?  Was  she  Indeed  no  more  ?  2io  more,— 
oh,  intolerable  despaitl  Why,  there  was  not  a  thing  I  had 
once  known,  not  a  dc^  that  I  had  caressed,  DOt  a  book  that  I 
had  read,  which  I  could  know  that  I  should  See  no  more,  and, 
knowing^  not  feel  somethiug  of  regret  No  morel  were  wc^ 
iadeed,  parted  forever  and  foiever?  Had  she  gone  in  her 
yoiing  years,  with  her  warm  affections,  her  new  hopes,  all 
green  and  onwithered  at  her  heart,  at  once  into  dust,  still- 
nesB,  ice?  And  had  I  known  her  only  for  one  year,  one  little 
year,  to  see  her  tom  from  me  by  a  violent  and  bloody  deatli, 
and  to  be  left  a  moumer  in  this  vast  and  etemal  chamel, 
without  a  solitary  consolation  or  a  gleam  of  hope?  Was  the 
earth  to  be  henceforth  a  mere  mass  conjured  from  the  bones 
and  fattened  bytheclay  of  ourdeadaires?  Were  the  stars  and 
the  moon  to  be  mere  atoms  and  specks  of  a  chill  light,  no 
longer  woilds,  which  the  ardent  spirit  might  hereafter  reach 
and  be  fitted  to  enjoy?  Was  thd  hearen  —  the  tender,  blue, 
loving  heaven,  in  whose  far  regions  I  had  dreamed  was  Isora's 
home,  and  had,  therefore,  grown  better  and  happier  when  I 
gazed  upon  it — to  be  nothing  but  cloud  and  aii?  and  had  the 
love  which  had  seemed  so  immortal,  and  so  springing  from  that 
which  had  not  blent  Itself  with  mortality,  been  but  a  gross  lamp 
f  ed  only  by  the  properties  of  a  brate  nature,  and  placed  in  a  dark 
cell  of  clay,  to  glimmer,  to  bum,  and  to  expin  with  the  firail 
walls  which  it  had  illumined?  Dust,  death,  vorms, — wete 
these  the  herltage  of  love  and  hope,  of  thoi^ht,  of  passion,  of 
all  that  breathed  and  kindled  and  exalted  and  crsotAf  within? 

Gould  I  coDtemplate  this  idea;  could  I  believe  it  possible? 
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leouldnot  But  against  the  abstract,  the  logical  argmnents 
for  this  idea,  had  I  a  reply?  I  shudder  as  I  write  that  at 
that  time  I  had  notl  I  endeavouied  to  fix  my  whole  thoughts 
to  the  study  of  those  subtie  reasonings  which  I  had  hitherto 
so  imperfectiy  conned:  but  my  mind  was  jarring,  irresolute, 
bewildered,  confused;  my  stake  seemed  too  vast  to  allow  me 
coolness  for  the  game. 

Whoever  has  had  cause  for  some  refined  and  deep  study  in 
the  midst  of  the  noisy  and  loud  world  may  perhaps  readily 
comprehend  that  feeling  which  now  possessed  me;  a  feeling 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  abstract  and  concentrate 
one's  thoughtS)  while  at  the  mercy  of  every  intruder,  and 
fevered  and  fretful  by  every  disturbance.  Men  early  and 
long  accustomed  to  mingle  such  reflections  with  the  avoca- 
tions  of  Courts  and  cities  have  grown  callous  to  these  inter- 
ruptionSy  and  it  has  been  in  the  very  heart  of  the  multitude 
that  the  profoundest  speculations  have  been  cherished  and 
produced;  but  I  was  not  of  this  mould.  The  world,  which 
before  had  been  distasteful,  now  grew  insufferable;  I  longed 
for  some  seclusion,  some  utter  solitude,  some  quiet  and  un- 
penetrated  nook,  that  I  might  give  my  undivided  mind  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  things,  and  build  the  tower  of  divine  rea- 
sonings by  which  I  might  ascend  to  heaven.  It  was  at  this 
time,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  fiercest  internal  conflict,  that 
the  great  Gzar  died,  and  I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  Kussia. 

"Now,'*  I  Said,  when  I  heard  of  my  release,  "now  shall  my 
wishes  be  fulfiUedl " 

I  sent  to  Bezoni.  He  came,  but  he  refused,  as  indeed  he 
had  for  some  time  done,  to  sx)eak  to  me  further  upon  the  ques* 
tion  which  so  wildly  engrossed  me.  "I  forgive  you,"  said  I, 
when  we  parted,  "I  forgive  you  for  all  that  you  have  cost 
me :  I  f eel  that  the  moment  is  now  at  hand  when  my  f aith 
shall  f rame  a  weapon  wherewith  to  triumph  over  yours !  '* 

Father  in  Heavenl  thanks  be  to  Thee  that  my  doubts  were 
at  last  removed,  and  the  cloud  rolled  away  from  my  soul. 

Bezoni  embraced  me,  and  wept  over  me.  "All  good  men," 
Said  he,  "have  a  mighty  interest  in  your  success;  for  me 
there  is  nothing  dark,  even  in  the  mute  grave,  if  it  Covers  the 
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ashea  of  one  who  has  loved  and  served  his  brethren,  and  done, 
with  ä  wilful  heart,  no  ILving  creature  wrong," 

Sooa  afterwards  the  Italian  lost  his  life  in  attending  the 
victims  of  a  fearful  and  contagious  disease,  wliom  even  the 
regulär  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  hesitated  to  visit. 

At  this  moment  I  am,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the 
words,  a  helieTer  and  a  Gluistian.  I  have  neither  anxiety 
not  doubt  upon  the  noblest  and  the  most  comforting  of  all 
creeds,  and  I  am  grateful,  among  the  other  blessings  which 
faith  has  bronght  me, — I  am  grateful  that  it  has  brought  me 
GHARITY!  Dark  to  all  human  beings  was  Bezoni's  doc- 
trine, —  darb,  abore  all,  to  those  who  have  mourned  on  earth; 
so  witbering  to  all  the  hopes  which  cling  the  most  enduringly 
to  the  heart  was  hia  unhappy  creed  that  he  who  knows  how 
inseparablj,  though  insensibly,  onr  moral  legislation  is  woven 
with  OUT  supposed  self-interest  will  soaicely  marvel  at,  even 
while  he  condemns,  the  nnwise  and  unholy  persecution  which 
that  creed  universallj  sustainal  Many  a  most  wretched  hour, 
many  a  pang  of  agony  and  despair,  did  those  doctrines  inSict 
upon  myself;  but  I  kuow  that  the  Intention  of  Bezoni  wag 
benevolence  and  that  the  practice  of  his  life  was  rirtue :  and 
while  my  reason  teils  me  that  God  will  not  ponish  the  re- 
hictant  and  involuntajy  error  of  one  to  whom  all  God's  crsa- 
tures  were  so  dear,  my  religion  bids  me  hope  that  I  shall  meet 
him  in  that  world  where  no  error  is,  and  where  tbe  Great 
Spirit  to  whom  all  human  passions  are  unknown  avenges  the 
momentary  doubt  of  Hia  justice  hy  a  proof  of  the  infinity  of 
His  mercy. 
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I  AJDOTKD  at  St.  Peienborgy  and  femd  Ae  Czarinay  whoae 
eonjngal  perfid j  was  more  than  aospectedy 


to  the  extinrtioii  of  that  dayrling  lif e  wfaooe  incaleiilable  azid 
godrhke  Qtilitj  it  is  leserred  for  posteritj  to  appteeiale!  I 
bare  obaerred,  hy  Übe  war.  that  in  general  men  are  the  kss 
Boumed  bj  their  families  in  proportion  as  they  are  Ae  more 
BMXimed  bj  the  oommanitr.  Tbe  great  are  seldom  amiable; 
and  those  who  are  the  least  lenient  to  onr  enois  are  inTariabl  j 
aar  lelations! 

Xanj  cinromstanees  at  that  time  eompired  to  make  mr 
reqneat  to  qnit  the  imperial  serrice  appear  natural  and  appro- 
ptiate.  The  death  of  the  Czar.  joined  to  a  growing  jealoosj 
and  snspicion  between  the  Engliah  monarch  and  Bnssia» 
which,  thongh  long  existing.  was  now  beoome  more  evident 
and  notorions  than  heretofore,  gave  me  fnll  opportunitr  to 
observe  that  mj  pardon  had  been  obtained  from  King  George 
three  rears  since^  and  that  private  as  well  as  national  ties 
rendered  my  retnm  to  England  a  measnre  not  onlj  of  expedi- 
enrj  hat  neoessitj.  The  imperial  Catherine  granted  me  my 
dismissal  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  added  the  high 
distinction  of  the  Order  foiinde»!  in  honour  of  the  memorable 
feat  bv  which  she  had  saved  her  roval  consort  and  the  Russian 
army  to  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  which  I  had  already 
received. 
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I  trangfened  mj  wealth,  nov  immense,  to  England,  and, 
with  tlie  pomp  wbich  became  tlie  rank  and  reputation  Fortune 
had  bestowed  apon  me,  I  conunenced  the  long  land-joumej  I 
had  chalked  out  to  myself.  Although  I  had  alleged  my  vIbIi 
to  rerisit  England  as  the  main  reason  of  my  retirement  from 
Kussia,  I  had  also  expressed  an  Intention  of  visiting  Italy 
prevlous  to  my  retum  to  England.  The  physicians,  indeed, 
had  recommended  to  me  that  delictous  olimate  as  an  antidote 
to  the  ills  my  Constitution  had  sustained  in  the  freezing  skies 
of  the  north;  and  in  my  own  heart  I  had  seoretly  appointed 
some  more  solitary  part  of  the  Divine  Land  for  the  scena  of 
my  purposed  hermitage  and  seclusion.  It  is  indeed  astonish- 
ing  how  those  who  have  lived  mnch  in  cold  climates  yeam  for 
lands  of  mellow  light  and  summer  luxuriance ;  and  I  feit  for 
a  Southern  sky  the  same  resiatlesa  longing  which  sailors,  tn 
the  midst  of  the  vast  ocean,  have  feit  foi  the  green  fields  and 
various  landscape  of  the  shore. 

I  traversed,  then,  the  immense  tracts  of  Bussia,  passed 
through  Hungary,  entered  Turkey,  which  I  had  wished  to 
Visit,  where  I  remained  a  short  time;  and,  crossing  the  Adri- 
atic,  hailed,  for  the  first  time,  Üie  Aosonian  shore.  It  wo» 
the  month  of  May  —  that  month,  of  vhose  lustroua  beanty 
none  in  a  northern  clime  can  dream — that  I  entered  Italy. 
It  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  power  with  which  a  thooght 
that,  however  important,  is  generally  deemed  of  too  abstraot 
and  metaphysical  a  nature  deeply  to  engross  the  mind,  pos- 
sessed  me  then,  that  I  — no  cold  nor  unenthusiastic  votary  of 
the  classic  Muse — made  no  pilgrim^e  to  city  or  min,  but, 
after  a  brief  sojonm  at  Barenna,  where  I  diamissed  all  my 
train,  set  out  alone  to  find  the  solitary  cell  for  which  I  now 
sickened  with  a  henntt's  love. 

It  was  at  a  small  viUage  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  that 
I  found  the  object  of  my  search.  Strangely  enongh,  there 
blended  with  my  philosophical  ardour  a  deep  mixture  of  my 
old  romance.  Ifature,  to  whose  Toioe  the  dweller  in  eitles 
and  Btniggler  with  mankind  had  been  ao  long  obtuse,  now 
pleaded  andibly  at  my  heart,  and  cälled  me  to  her  embraces, 
as  a  mother  calls  unto  her  wearied  child.     My  eye,  as  with  a 
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aew  yision,  became  open  to  the  mute  yet  eloqaent  loTeliness 
of  this  most  fairy  earth;  and  hill  and  vallej,  the  minor  of 
BÜent  watersy  the  sunnj  stiUness  of  woods,  and  the  old 
haunts  of  satyr  and  nymph,  revived  in  me  the  f ountains  of 
past  poetiy,  imd  became  tiie  receptacles  of  a  thoosand  spells, 
mightier  than  the  charms  of  anj  enchanter  save  Love,  which 
was  departedy — Youth,  which  was  nearlj  gone, — and  Kature, 
which  (more  vividly  than  ever)  existed  f or  me  still. 

I  chose,  then,  my  retreat.  As  I  was  fastidioos  in  its  choice, 
I  cannot  refrain  irom  the  loxury  of  describing  it.  Ah,  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  had  come  thither,  not  only  to  find  a  divine 
comfort  but  the  sources  of  a  human  and  most  passionate  woel 
Mightiest  of  the  Roman  bards!  in  whom  tendemess  and  rea- 
son  were  so  entwined,  and  who  didst  sanctify  even  thine  un- 
holy  errors  with  so  beantifnl  and  rare  a  geniusi  what  an 
invariable  truth  one  line  of  thine  has  expressed:  ''Even  in 
the  fairest  fountain  of  delight  there  is  a  secret  and  evil  spring 
etemally  bubbling  up  and  seattering  its  bitter  waters  over  the 
very  flowers  which  Surround  its  margin! " 

In  the  midst  of  a  lovely  and  tranquil  yale  was  a  small  cot- 
tage;  that  was  my  home.  The  good  people  there  performed 
for  me  all  the  hospitable  offices  I  required.  At  a  neighbour- 
ing  monastery  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  make  myself 
known  to  the  superior.  Not  all  Italians  —  no,  nor  all  monks 
— belong  to  either  of  the  two  great  tribes  into  which  they  are 
generally  divided, —  knaves  or  fools.  The  Abbot  Anselmo 
was  a  man  of  rather  a  liberal  and  enlarged  mind;  he  not  only 
kept  my  secret,  which  was  necessary  to  my  peace,  but  he  took 
my  part,  which  was  perhaps  necessary  to  my  safety.  A  phi- 
losopher,  who  desires  only  to  convince  himself,  and  upon  one 
subjecty  does  not  require  many  books.  Truth  lies  in  a  small 
compass;  and  for  my  part,  in  considering  any  speculative  sub- 
jeot,  I  would  sooner  have  with  me  one  book  of  Euclid  as  a 
model  than  all  the  library  of  the  Vatican  as  authorities.  But 
then  I  am  not  fond  of  drawing  upon  any  resources  but  those 
of  reason  for  reasonings:  wiser  men  than  I  am  are  not  so 
strict.  The  few  books  that  I  did  require  were,  however,  of  a 
nature  very  illicit  In  Italy;  the  good  Father  passed  them  to 
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me  from  Ravennai  ander  bis  own  protection.  "  I  was  a  holj 
man,"  lie  said,  ''who  wished  to  render  the  Catholic  Church  a 
great  Service,  by  writing  a  vast  book  against  certain  atrocions 
opinions;  and  the  works  I  read  were,  for  the  most  part,  works 
that  I  was  about  to  confute."  This  report  gained  me  protec- 
tion and  respect;  and,  after  I  had  ordered  my  agent  at  Ra- 
venna  to  forward  to  the  excellent  Abbot  a  piece  of  plate,  and  a 
huge  cargo  of  a  rare  Hungary  wine,  it  was  not  the  Abbot's  fault 
if  I  was  not  the  most  populär  person  in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  to  my  description :  my  home  was  a  cottage ;  the  Valley 
in  which  it  lay  was  divided  by  a  mountain  stream,  which 
came  from  the  forest  Apennine,  a  sparkling  and  wild  stranger, 
and  softened  Into  quiet  and  calm  as  it  proceeded  through  its 
greeu  margin  in  the  vale.  And  that  margin,  how  dazzlingly 
green  it  was  I  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  my  hut, 
the  stream  was  broken  into  a  slight  waterfall,  whose  sound 
was  heard  distinct  and  deep  in  that  still  place;  and  often  I 
paused,  from  my  midnight  thoughts,  to  listen  to  its  enchanted 
and  wild  meloily.  The  fall  was  unseen  by  the  ordinary  Wan- 
derer, for,  there,  the  stream  passed  through  a  thick  copse;  and 
Oven  when  you  pierced  the  grove,  and  gained  the  water-side, 
dark  trees  hung  over  the  turbulent  wave,  and  the  silver  spray 
was  thrown  upwanl  through  the  leaves,  and  feil  in  diamonds 
upon  the  deep  green  sod. 

This  was  a  most  favoured  haunt  with  me:  the  sun  glancing 
through  the  idle  leaves;  the  music  of  the  water;  the  solemn 
absence  of  all  other  sounds,  except  the  songs  of  birds,  to 
which  the  ear  grew  accustomed,  and,  at  last,  in  the  abstrac- 
tion  of  thought,  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  silence;  the 
fragrant  herbs;  and  the  unnumbered  and  nameless  flowers 
which  formed  my  couch, — were  all  calculated  to  make  me 
piirsue  uninterruptedly  the  thread  of  contemplation  which  I 
had,  in  the  less  voluptuous  and  harsher  solitude  of  the  closet, 
first  wovon  from  the  web  of  aosterest  thought.  I  say  pursue, 
for  it  was  too  luxurious  and  sensiud  a  retirement  for  the  con- 
coption  of  a  rigid  and  severe  train  of  reflection;  at  least  it 
would  have  been  so  to  me.  But  when  the  thought  is  onre 
bomj  such  scenes  seem  to  me  the  most  fit  to  cradle  and  to  rear 
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it.  The  toipor  of  the  physieal  appean  to  leare  to  the  mentel 
frame  a  fall  soope  and  power;  the  absenoe  of  human  cares, 
flonndsy  and  intnuiona,  beoomes  ihe  best  nnne  to  contempla- 
tion;  and  eren  that  delicknis  and  yagne  sense  of  enjoyinent 
which  woold  seem,  at  &st^  moie  genial  to  the  fuicy  than  ihe 
mind,  preaerres  the  thoaght  undisturbed  becanae  ccmtented; 
so  that  all  bat  the  acheming  mind  becomes  lapped  in  aleepi, 
and  the  mind  itself  lires  distinct  and  aetive  aa  a  dieam, —  a 
dieam,  not  yagne  nor  eonfased  nor  onaaüaf jing,  bat  endowed 
with  more  than  the  cleameaSi  the  precision,  the  Tigonr,  of 
waking  life. 

A  little  waj  from  thia  waterfall  was  a  foontain,  a  remnant 
of  a  classic  and  golden  age.  Never  did  Nalad  gaze  on  a  more 
glassj  mirror,  or  dwell  in  a  more  dirine  retreat.  Throngh  a 
ereyice  in  an  overhanging  moond  of  the  emerald  earth,  the 
father  stream  of  the  fountain  crept  out,  bom,  like  Lore, 
among  flowers,  and  in  the  most  sunnj  smiles;  it  then  feil, 
broadening  and  glowing,  into  a  marble  basin,  at  whose  bot- 
tom,  in  the  shining  noon,  you  might  see  a  soil  which  mocked 
the  veiy  hues  of  gold,  and  the  water  insects,  in  their  qnaint 
shapes  and  nnknown  sports,  gronping  or  gliding  in  the  mid- 
most  wave.  A  small  temple  of  the  lightest  architectnre  stood 
before  the  fonntain,  and  in  a  niche  therein  a  mntilated  statue, 
—  possiblj  of  the  Spirit  of  the  place.  By  this  fountain  my 
evening  walk  would  linger  tili  the  short  twilight  melted  away 
and  the  silver  wave  trembled  in  the  light  of  the  western  star. 
Oh,  then  what  feelings  gathered  over  me  as  I  tomed  slowly 
homewardi  the  air  still,  breathless,  shining;  the  stars  gleam- 
ing  OTer  the  woods  of  the  far  Apennine;  the  hüls  growing 
hnger  in  the  shade;  the  small  insects  humming  on  the  wing; 
and,  ever  and  anon,  the  swift  bat,  wheeling  round  and  amidst 
them;  the  music  of  the  waterfall  deepening  on  the  ear;  and 
the  light  and  hour  lending  even  a  mysterious  charm  to  the 
cry  of  the  weird  owl,  flitting  after  its  prey,  —  all  this  had  a 
harmony  in  my  thoughts  and  a  food  for  the  meditations  in 
which  my  days  and  nights  were  consumed.  The  World 
moulders  away  the  fabric  of  our  early  nature,  and  Solitude 
rebuilds  it  on  a  firmer  base. 
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CHAPTEE  IL 

THK  TICTOBT. 

O  kabth!  Reservoir  of  life,  over  whose  deep  boeom  brood 
the  wings  of  the  Universal  Spirit,  shaking  npon  thee  a  Mess- 
ing and  a  power, — a  blessing  and  a  power  to  produce  and  re- 
produce  the  living  from  the  dead,  so  that  our  flesh  is  woven 
from  the  same  atoms  which  were  once  the  atoms  of  our  sires, 
and  the  inexhaustible  nutriment  of  Existence  is  Decaj!  O 
eldest  and  most  solenm  Barth,  blending  even  thj  loveliness 
and  joy  with  a  terror  and  an  awe!  thj  sunshine  is  girt  with 
clouds  and  circled  with  storm  and  tempest;  thj  daj  oometh 
from  the  womb  of  darkness,  and  retumeth  onto  darkness,  as 
man  retums  unto  thy  bosom.  The  green  herb  that  laughs  in 
the  Valley,  the  water  that  sings  merrily  along  the  wood;  the 
many-winged  and  all-searching  air,  which  gamers  life  as  a 
harvest  and  seatters  it  as  a  seed, —  all  are  pregnant  with  cor- 
ruption  and  carry  the  cradled  death  within  them,  as  an  oak 
banqueteth  the  destroying  worm.  But  who  that  looks  npon 
thee,  and  loves  thee,  and  inhales  thy  blessings  will  ever 
mingle  too  deep  a  moral  with  his  joy?  Let  us  not  ask  whence 
come  the  garlands  that  we  wreathe  aronnd  our  altars  or  shower 
npon  our  feasts :  will  they  not  bloom  as  brightly,  and  breathe 
with  as  rieh  a  fragrance,  whether  they  be  plucked  from  the 
garden  or  the  grave?  O  Earth,  my  Mother  Earthl  dark  Sep- 
ulchre  that  closes  upon  all  which  the  Flesh  bears,  but  Vesti- 
büle of  the  vast  regions  which  the  Soul  shall  pass,  how  leaped 
my  heart  within  me  when  I  first  fathomed  thy  real  spell! 

Yes!  never  shall  I  forget  the  rapture  with  which  I  hailed 
the  light  that  dawned  upon  me  at  last!  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  suffocating,  the  füll,  the  ecstatic  joy  with  which  I  saw 
the  mightiest  of  all  human  hopes  accomplished;  and  feit,  as 
if  an  angel  spoke,  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  g^vel    Teil 
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me  not  of  the  pride  of  ambition;  teil  me  not  of  the  triumphs 
of  science:  never  had  ambition  so  lofty  an  end  as  the  search 
after  immortality !  never  had  science  so  sublime  a  triumph.  as 
ihe  conviction  that  immortality  will  be  gained!    I  had  been 
at  my  task  the  whole  night^ — pale  alchymist^  seeking  from 
meaner  truths  to  extract  the  greatest  of  all !    At  the  first  hour 
of  day,  lo!  the  gold  was  there:  the  labour  for  which  I  would 
have  relinquished  life  was  accomplished;  the  dove  descended 
upon  the  waters  of  my  soul.     I  fled  from  the  house.     I  was 
possessed  as  with  a  spirit.     I  ascended  a  hill|  which  looked 
for  leagues  over  the  sleeping  valley.      A  gray  mist  hung 
around  me  like  a  veil;   I  paused,  and  the  grcat  sun  brokc 
slowly  forth;  I  gazed  upon  its  majesty,  and  my  heart  swelled. 
'*So  rises  the  soul,"  I  said^  ''from  the  vapours  of  this  dull 
being;  but  the  soul  waneth  not^  neither  setteth  it,  nor  know- 
eth  it  any  night,  save  that  from  which  it  dawnethl"     The 
mists  rolled  gradually  away,  the  sunshine  deepened,  and  the 
face  of  Nature  lay  in  smiles,  yet  silently,  before  me.     It  lay 
before  me,  a  scene  that  I  had  often  witnessed  and  hailed  and 
worshipped :  hut  it  was  not  the  same  ;  a  glory  had  passed  over 
it;  it  was  steeped  in  a  beauty  and  a  holiness,  in  which  neither 
youth  nor  poetry  nor  even  love  had  ever  robed  it  before  I    The 
change  which  the  earth  had  undergone  was  like  that  of  some 
being  we  have  loved,  when  death  is  passed,  and  from  a  mortal 
it  becomes  an  angel! 

I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  was  then  as  silent  as  all  around 
me.  I  feit  as  if  henceforth  there  was  a  new  compact  between 
Nature  and  myself .  I  feit  as  if  every  tree  and  blade  of  grass 
were  henceforth  to  be  eloquent  with  a  voice  and  instinct  with 
a  spell.  I  feit  as  if  a  religion  had  entered  into  the  earth,  and 
made  oracles  of  all  that  the  earth  bears;  the  old  fahles  of 
Dodona  were  to  become  realized,  and  the  very  leaves  to  be 
hallowed  by  a  sanctity  and  to  murmur  with  a  truth.  I  was 
no  longer  only  a  part  of  that  which  withers  and  decays;  I 
was  no  longer  a  machine  of  clay,  moved  by  a  spring,  and  to 
be  trodden  into  the  mire  which  I  had  trod;  I  was  no  longer 
tied  to  humanity  by  links  which  could  never  be  broken,  and 
which,  if  broken,  would  avail  me  not.     I  was  become,  as  if 
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by  a  miracle,  a  pari  of  a  vast  though  unseen  spirit.  It  wasi 
not  to  the  matter,  but  to  the  essences,  of  things  that  I  bore 
kiiulred  and  alliance;  the  stars  and  the  heavens  resumed  over 
ine  their  ancient  influence;  and,  as  I  looked  along  the  far  hüls 
and  the  silent  landscape,  a  voice  seemed  to  swell  from  the 
stillness,  and  to  say,  '*  I  am  the  life  of  these  things,  a  spirit 
distiuct  from  the  things  themselves.  It  is  to  me  that  jou  be- 
long  forever  and  forever:  separate,  but  equally  indissolu- 
ble;  apart,  but  equally  eternall " 

I  spent  the  day  upon  the  hills.  It  was  evening  whcn  I  re- 
turned.  I  lingered  by  the  old  fountain,  and  saw  the  stars 
riso,  and  tremble,  one  by  one,  upon  the  wave.  The  hour  was 
that  which  Isora  had  loved  ihe  best,  and  that  which  the  love 
of  her  had  consecrated  the  most  to  me.  And  never,  oh,  never, 
did  it  sink  into  my  heart  with  a  deeper  sweetness,  or  a  more 
soothing  balm.  I  had  once  more  knit  my  soul  to  Isora's :  I 
could  once  more  look  from  the  toiling  and  the  dim  earth,  and 
forget  that  Isora  had  Icft  me,  in  dreaming  of  our  reunion. 
Blame  me  not,  you  who  indulge  in  a  religious  hope  more  se- 
vere and  more  sublime;  you  who  miss  no  footsteps  from  the 
earth,  nor  pine  for  a  voice  that  your  human  wanderings  can 
hear  no  more, — blame  me  not,  you  whose  pulses  beat  not  for 
the  wild  love  of  the  created,  but  whose  spirit  languishes  only 
for  a  nearer  commune  with  the  Creator, —  blame  me  not  too 
harshly  for  my  mortal  wishes,  nor  think  that  my  faith  was 
the  less  sincere  bccause  it  was  tinted  in  the  most  unchanging 
dyes  of  the  human  heart,  and  indissolubly  woven  with  the 
memory  of  the  dead!  Often  from  our  weaknesses  our  strong- 
ost  principles  of  conduct  are  bom ;  and  from  the  acom  which 
a  broeze  has  wafted  Springs  the  oak  which  defies  the  storm. 

The  first  intoxication  and  rapture  conscqucnt  upon  the  re- 
wnrd  of  my  labour  passed  away;  but,  unlike  other  excite- 
niont,  it  was  followed  not  by  languor  or  a  sated  and  torpid 
oalin:  a  soothing  and  delicious  Sensation  possessed  me;  my 
turbulent  scnses  slept;  and  Memory,  recalling  the  world,  re- 
joif»ed  at  the  retreat  which  Hope  had  acquired. 

1  now  surrendered  myself  to  a  nobler  philosophy  than  in 
crowds  and  cities  I  had  hitherto  known«     I  no  longer  satir- 
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ized;  I  inquired:  I  no  longer  derided;  I  ezaxnined.  I  looked 
fiom  the  nataial  proofs  of  immortalitj  to  the  written  promise 
of  our  Father;  I  sought  not  to  baffle  men,  but  to  worahip 
Trath;  I  applied  myself  more  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil;  I  bowed  mj  soul  before  the  loveliness  of  Vixtue;  and 
though  scenes  of  wrath  and  passion  yet  loweied  in  the  fotorei 
and  I  was  again  speedily  called  forth  to  acty  to  maddeui  to 
contend,  perchance  to  sin,  the  Image  is  still  unbioken,  and 
the  Yotary  has  still  an  offering  for  its  Altar! 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HEBMIT  OF  THE  WELL. 

The  thorough  and  deep  investigation  of  those  principles 
from  which  we  learn  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  na- 
ture  of  its  proper  ends,  leads  the  mind  through  such  a  coorse 
of  reflection  and  of  study;  it  is  attended  with  so  many  exalt- 
ing,  purifying,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  etherealizing  thoughts, 
— that  I  do  believe  no  man  has  ever  pursued  it,  and  not  gone 
back  to  the  world  a  better  and  a  nobler  man  than  he  was  be- 
fore. Nay,  so  deeply  must  these  elevating  and  refining  stud- 
ies  be  conned,  so  largely  and  sensibly  must  they  enter  the 
intellectual  System,  that  I  firmly  think  that  even  a  sensualist 
who  has  only  considered  the  subject  with  a  view  to  convince 
himself  that  he  is  clay,  and  has  therefore  an  excuse  to  the 
curious  conscience  for  his  grosser  desires;  nay,  should  he 
come  to  his  wished-for  yet  desolate  conclusion,  from  which 
the  abhorrent  nature  shrinks  and  recoils,  I  do  nevertheless 
firmly  think,  should  the  study  have  been  long  and  deep,  that 
he  would  wonder  to  find  his  desires  had  lost  their  poignancy 
and  his  objects  their  charm.  He  would  descend  from  the  Alp 
he  had  climbed  to  the  low  level  on  which  he  formerly  deemed 
it  a  bliss  to  dwell,  with  the  feeling  of  one  who,  having  long 
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drawn  in  high  places  an  empyreal  air,  has  become  unable  to 
iuliale  the  smoke  and  the  thick  vapour  he  inhaled  of  yore. 
llis  soul  oiice  aroused  would  stir  within  him,  though  he  feit 
it  not,  and  though  he  grew  not  a  believer,  he  would  cease  to 
be  only  the  voluptuary. 

I  meant  at  one  time  to  have  here  stated  the  argumenta 
which  had  perplexed  me  on  one  aide,  and  those  which  after- 
wards  convinced  me  on  the  other.  I  do  not  do  so  for  many 
reasousy  one  of  which  will  suffice;  namely,  the  evident  and 
palpable  circumstance  that  a  dissertation  of  that  nature  would, 
in  a  biography  like  the  presenty  be  utterly  out  of  place  and 
season.  Perhaps,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  I  may 
collect  my  own  opinions  on  the  subject  into  a  separate  work, 
and  bequeath  that  work  to  future  generations,  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  the  present  memoir. 

One  day  I  was  favoured  by  a  visit  from  one  of  the  monks 
at  the  neighbouring  abbey.  After  some  general  conversation 
he  asked  mo  if  I  had  yet  encountered  the  Hermit  of  the  Well? 

""SOf"  Said  I,  and  I  was  going  to  add,  that  I  had  not  even 
hoard  of  him,  ''but  I  now  remember  that  the  good  people  of 
the  house  have  more  than  once  spoken  to  me  of  him  as  a  rigid 
and  self-mortifying  recluse." 

"Yes/'said  the  holy  friar;  ^'Heaven  forbid  thatlshould 
say  aught  against  the  practice  of  the  saints  and  pious  men  to 
(lony  unto  theroselves  the  lusts  of  the  fleshi  but  such  penances 
may  be  carried  too  far.  However,  it  is  an  excellent  custom, 
and  the  Hermit  of  the  Well  is  an  excellent  creature.  Santa 
Maria/  what  delicious  stuff  is  that  Hungary  wine  your 
Rcholarship  was  pleased  to  bestow  npon  our  father  Abbot. 
He  suifered  me  to  taste  it  the  eve  before  last  I  had  been 
suffering  with  a  pain  in  the  reins,  and  the  wine  acted  power- 
fully  upon  me  as  an  efficacious  and  inestimable  medicinc.  Do 
you  find,  my  Son,  that  it  bore  the  joumey  to  your  lodging 
here  as  well  as  to  the  convent  cellars?" 

"  Why,  really,  my  Father,  I  have  none  of  it  here;  but  the 
poople  of  the  house  have  a  few  flasks  of  a  better  wine  than 
ordinary,  if  you  will  deign  to  taste  it  in  lieu  of  the  Hungary 
wine." 
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''Oh — oh!''  Said  the  monk,  groaning,  ''my  reins  trouble 
me  much:  perhaps  the  wine  may  comfort  me! "  and  the  wine 
was  brought. 

''  It  is  not  of  so  rare  a  flavour  as  that  which  you  sent  to  our 
reverend  father,"  said  the  monk,  wiping  his  mouth  with  bis 
long  sleeve.  ''Hungary  must  be  a  charming  place;  is  it  far 
from  hence?  It  joins  the  heretical, —  I  pray  your  pardon, — 
it  joins  the  continent  of  England^  I  believe?  " 

''Not  exactly,  Father;  but  whatever  its  topography^  it  is  a 
rare  conntry  —  for  those  who  like  it!  But  teil  me  of  this 
Hermit  of  the  Well.  How  long  has  he  lived  here?  and  how 
came  he  by  his  appellation?  Of  what  country  is  he?  and  of 
what  birth?" 

"You  ask  me  too  many  questions  at  once,  my  Son.  The 
country  of  the  holy  man  is  a  mystery  to  us  all.  He  speaks 
the  Tuscan  dialect  well,  but  with  a  foreign  accent.  Never- 
theless,  though  the  wine  is  not  of  Hungary,  it  has  a  pleasant 
flavour.  I  wonder  how  the  rogues  kept  it  so  snugly  from  the 
knowledge  and  comfort  of  their  pious  brethren  of  the 
monastery!" 

"And  how  long  lias  the  Hermit  lived  in  your  vicinity?" 

"Nearly  eight  years,  my  Son.  It  was  one  winter's  evening 
that  he  came  to  our  convent  in  the  dress  of  a  worldly  trav- 
eller,  to  seek  our  hospitality,  and  a  shelter  for  the  night, 
which  was  inclement  and  stormy.  He  stayed  with  us  a  few 
days,  and  held  some  conversation  with  our  father  Abbot;  and 
one  morning,  after  roaming  in  the  neighbourhood  to  look  at 
the  old  stones  and  ruins,  which  is  the  custom  of  travellers, 
he  retumed,  put  into  our  box  some  alms,  and  two  days  af  ter- 
wards  he  appeared  in  the  place  he  now  inliabits  and  in  the 
dress  he  assumes." 

"And  of  what  nature,  my  Father,  is  the  place,  and  of  what 
fashion  the  dress?" 

"  Holy  Saint  Francis ! "  exclaimed  the  Father,  with  a  sur- 
prise  so  great  that  I  thought  at  first  it  related  to  the  wine, 
"Holy  Saint  Francis!  have  you  not  seen  the  well  yet?" 

"No,  Father,  unless  you  speak  of  the  fountain  about  a  mile 
and  a  quartcr  distant." 
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"  Tuali  —  tnsh  I "  aaid  the  good  man,  "  what  iguoramuseB 
you  travellers  arel  You  afEect  to  know  what  kind  of  alippera 
I'rester  John  weara  and  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  bed- 
chamber  of  the  Pagoda  of  China;  and  yet,  when  one  comes 
te  sound  you,  you  are  aa  Ignorant  of  everything  a  man  of  real 
learning  knows  as  an  Englishman  ia  of  his  miaaal.  Wby,  I 
thoüght  that  every  fool  in  every  coontry  had  heard  of  the 
Iloly  Well  of  St.  Francia,  situated  exactly  two  miles  fiom 
our  famoua  convent,  and  that  every  fool  iu  the  neighbourhood 
had  Seen  it." 

"  What  the  foola,  my  Father,  wbether  in  thia  neighbourhood 
or  any  othei,  may  have  heard  or  seen,  I,  vho  prnfesa  not  oa- 
tensibly  to  belong  to  so  goodly  an  order,  cannot  pretend  to 
knoir;  but  be  assured  that  the  Holy  Well  of  St.  Francis  ia  as 
unfamiliar  to  me  as  the  Pagoda  of  China— Heaven  bless  kirn 
—  is  toyou." 

lipon  this  the  leamed  monk,  after  expressing  due  aatonish- 
ment,  offered  to  show  it  to  me;  and  aa  I  thoaght  I  might  by 
acquiescence  get  rid  of  him  the  sooner,  and  aa,  moreover,  I 
wiahed  to  see  the  Abbot,  to  whom  some  books  for  me  had  been 
lately  sent,  I  agreed  to  the  oSet. 

The  trell,  aaid  the  monk,  lay  not  above  a  mile  out  of  the 
cuatomary  via.y  tu  the  monastery;  and  after  wo  had  finished 
the  äask  of  wine,  we  aallied  out  on  our  excureion, — the  monk 
upon  a  stately  and  strong  asa,  myaelf  on  foot. 

The  Abbot,  on  granting  me  hia  friendship  and  protection, 
had  obscrved  that  I  waa  not  the  only  stranger  and  recluse  on 
whom  his  farour  vas  bestowed.  He  had  theu  mentioned  the 
Hermit  of  the  Well,  as  an  eccentiio  and  atiange  being,  who 
lived  an  uxiatence  of  rigid  penance,  harmlesa  to  others,  pain- 
ful  only  to  himself.  Thia  atory  had  been  confirmed  in  the 
few  conversations  I  had  ever  interchanged  with  my  host  and 
hostess,  who  seemed  to  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  talking  of 
the  Solitary;  and  from  them  I  had  heard  also  many  anecdotes 
of  his  charity  towards  the  poor  and  hia  attention  to  the  sick. 
All  these  circnmstances  came  into  my  mind  as  the  good  monk 
indulged  hia  loquacity  upon  the  subject,  and  my  curiosity  be- 
came  at  last  somewhat  ezcit«d  reapecting  my  fellow  recluse. 
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I  now  leamed  from  the  monk  that  the  post  of  Hennit  of 
the  Well  was  an  office  of  which  the  present  anchorite  was  by 
no  means  the  fint  tenant.  The  well  was  one  of  those  Springs, 
f  requent  in  Catholic  coontriesy  to  which  a  legend  and  a  sanc- 
tity  are  attaehed;  and  twice  a  year — onoe  in  the  spring,  onoe 
in  the  autumn — the  neighbouring  peasants  floeked  tQgether, 
on  a  stated  day,  to  drink,  and  lose  their  diseases.  As  the 
spring  most  probably  did  possess  some  medicinal  qualities;,  a 
few  extraordinary  eures  had  occarred,  especially  among  those 
pious  persona  who  took  not  biennial^  bat  oonstant  draoghts; 
and  to  doubt  its  holiness  was  downright  heresy. 

Now,  hard  by  this  well  was  a  cavem,  which,  whether  first 
f ormed  by  nature  or  art,  was  now,  upon  the  whole,  constructed 
into  a  very  commodious  abode;   and  here,  for  years  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  some  solitary  person  had  fixed  his  abode 
to  dispense  and  to  bless  the  water,  to  be  exceedingly  well  fed 
by  the  surrounding  peasants,  to  wear  a  long  gown  of  serge  or 
sackcloth,  and  to  be  called  the  Hermit  of  the  Well.     So  fast 
as  each  succeeding  anchorite  died  there  were  enough  candi* 
dates  eager  to  supply  his  place;  for  it  was  no  bad  mitier  to 
some  penniless  imposter  to  become  the  quack  and  patentee  of 
a  holy  specific.    The  choice  of  these  candidates  always  rested 
with  the  superior  of  the  neighbouring  monastery;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  made  an  indifferently  good  percentage 
upon  the  annual  advantages  of  his  protection  and  choice. 

At  the  time  the  traveller  appeared,  the  former  hermit  had 
just  departed  this  life,  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  the  vacancy 
thus  occasioned  that  he  had  procured  himself  to  be  elected* 
The  incumbent  appeared  quite  of  a  different  mould  from  the 
former  occupants  of  the  hermitage.  He  accepted,  it  is  true, 
the  gif ts  laid  at  regulär  periods  upon  a  huge  stone  between 
the  hermitage  and  the  well,  but  he  distributed  among  the 
donors  alms  far  more  profitable  than  their  gifts.  He  entered 
no  village,  bome  upon  an  ass  laden  with  twin  sacks,  for  the 
purpose  of  sanctimoniously  robbing  the  inhabitants;  no  pro- 
fane songs  were  ever  heard  resounding  from  his  dwelling  by 
the  peasant  incautiously  lingering  at  a  lata  hour  too  near  its 
vicinity;  my  guide,  the  monk,  complained  bitterly  of  his  un- 
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eoclability,  and  no  scandalona  legend  of  aymph-like  oomfort- 
ers  and  damsel  visitants  haanting  the  sacred  dvelling  escaped 
from  the  garrulous  friar's  well-loaded  budget. 

"Does  lie  study  much?"  said  I,  with  the  interest  of  a 
Student. 

"I  fear  me  not,"  quoth  the  moiik.  "I  have  had  oocaaion 
often  to  enter  bis  abode,  and  1  have  examined  all  tbings  witli 
a  close  eye, — for,  praiaed  be  tbe  Lord,  I  have  faculties  more 
than  ordinarily  clear  and  obaervant, — but  I  have  aeen  no 
books  therein,  exeepting  a  misaal,  and  a  Latin  or  Greek  Te6- 
tatuent,  I  know  not  well  which;  nay,  ao  incnriooa  or  un- 
learned  ia  the  holy  man  that  he  rejected  even  a  loan  of  the 
'  Life  of  Saint  Francis, '  notwithstanding  it  haa  many  and  rare 
pictures,  to  say  nothing  of  ita  most  interesting  and  amazing 
tales." 

More  might  the  monk  have  Said,  had  ^e  not  no'^  snddenly 
entered  a  thick  and  aombre  wood.  A  path  cut  throngh  it  was 
narrow,  and  only  capable  of  admitting  a  traveller  on  foot  or 
horseback;  and  the  boughs  overhead  Trere  ao  darkly  interlaced 
that  the  light  scarcely,  and  only  in  broken  and  erratio  glim- 
meringa,  pierced  the  canopy. 

"  It  is  ihe  wood,"  aaid  the  monk,  crossing  himself,  "  wherein 
the  wonderful  adventiire  happened  to  Saint  Francia,  which  I 
will  one  day  Darrate  at  length  to  yon." 

"And  we  are  near  the  well,  I  auppoae?  "  said  I. 

"It  is  close  at  band,"  answered  the  monk. 

In  effect  we  had  not  proceeded  above  fifty  yards  before  the 
path  brought  US  into  a  cltcular  space  of  green  aod,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  a  amall  equare  stone  building,  of  piain  but  not 
inelegant  shape,  and  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  At  one 
aide  of  this  building  was  an  iron  handle,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  water,  that  cast  itself  into  a  stone  basin,  to  which 
was  affixed  by  a  streng  chain  an  iron  cnp.  An  inscription  in 
monkish  Latin  was  engrared  over  the  basin,  requesting  the 
traveller  to  pauae  and  drink,  and  importing  that  what  that 
water  waa  to  the  body,  faith  waa  to  the  aoul;  near  the  eistero 
was  a  rutle  aeat,  formed  by  the  trank  of  a  tree.  The  door  of 
the  well-house  was  of  iron,  and  aecured  by  a  cbaiD  and  lock; 
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perhaps  ihe  pump  was  so  contrived  that  only  a  ceitain  qnan- 
tum  of  the  sanctified  beverage  could  be  drawn  np  at  a  timei 
without  application  to  some  mechanism  within;  and  wayfareis 
were  thereby  prevented  from  helping  themselves  ad  libüumf 
and  thus  depriving  the  anchorite  of  the  profit  and  ihe  neces- 
sity  of  his  office. 

It  was  certainly  a  stränge,  lonely,  and  wild  place;  and  the 
green  sward,  round  as  a  fairy  ring,  in  the  midst  of  trees, 
whichy  black,  close,  and  huge,  circled  it  like  a  wall;  and  the 
solitary  gray  building  in  the  centre,  gaunt  and  cold|  startled 
the  eye  with  the  abruptness  of  its  appearance,  and  the  strong 
contrast  made  by  its  wan  hues  to  the  dark  verdure  and  forest 
gloom  around  it. 

I  took  a  draught  of  the  water,  which  was  very  cold  and 
tastelessy  and  reminded  the  monk  of  his  disorder  in  the  reins, 
to  which  a  similar  potation  might  possibly  be  efficacious.  To 
this  Suggestion  the  monk  answered  that  he  would  certainly  try 
the  water  some  other  time;  but  that  at  present  the  wine  he 
had  drunk  might  poUute  its  divine  properties.  So  saying,  he 
tumed  off  the  conversation  by  inviting  me  to  foUow  him  to 
the  hermitage. 

In  our  way  thither  he  pointed  out  a  large  fragment  of  stone, 
and  observed  that  the  water  would  do  me  evil  instead  of  good 
if  I  forgot  to  remunerate  its  guardian.  I  took  the  hint,  and 
laid  a  piece  of  silver  on  the  fragment. 

A  Short  journey  through  the  wood  brought  us  to  the  f oot  of 
a  hin  covered  with  trees,  and  having  at  its  base  a  strong  stone 
door,  the  entrance  to  the  excavated  home  of  the  anchorite. 
The  monk  gently  tapped  thrice  at  this  door,  but  no  answer 
came.  "The  holy  man  is  from  home,"  said  he,  "let  us 
retum." 

We  did  so;  and  the  monk,  keeping  behind  me,  managed,  as 
he  thought  unseen,  to  leave  the  stone  as  naked  as  we  had 
found  itl  We  now  Struck  through  another  path  in  the  wood, 
and  were  soon  at  the  convent,  I  did  not  lose  the  opportunity 
to  question  the  Abbot  respecting  his  tenant:  I  leamed  from 
him  little  more  than  the  particulars  I  have  already  narrated, 
save  that  in  concluding  his  details,  he  said:  — 
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''I  can  scarcelj  doubt  but  that  the  Hermlt  is,  like  yourself, 
a  person  of  rank;  bis  bearing  and  bis  mien  appear  to  denote 
it  He  bas  given,  and  gives  yearly,  large  sums  to  tbe  uses 
of  tbe  convent:  and,  tbougb  be  takes  tbe  customary  gifts  of 
tbe  pioos  villagersi  it  is  only  by  my  advice  and  for  tbe  pur* 
pose  of  avoiding  suspicion.  Sbould  be  be  eonsidered  rieb, 
it  migbt  attract  cupidity;  and  tbere  are  enougb  bold  bands 
and  sbarp  knives  in  tbe  country  to  place  tbe  wealtby  and  tbe 
iinguarded  in  some  peril.  Wboever  be  may  be  —  for  be  bas 
not  confided  bis  secret  to  me  —  I  do  not  doubt  but  tbat  be  is 
doing  penance  for  some  great  crime;  and,  wbatever  be  tbe 
crime,  I  suspect  tbat  its  eartbly  piinisbment  is  nearly  over. 
Tbe  Hermit  is  naturally  of  a  delicate  and  weak  frame,  and 
year  after  year  I  bave  marked  bim  sensibly  wearing  away;  so 
tbat  wben  I  bist  saw  bim,  tbree  days  since,  I  was  sbocked  at 
tbe  visible  ravages  wbicb  disease  or  penance  bad  engraven 
upon  bim.  If  ever  Deatb  wrote  legibly,  its  cbaracters  are  in 
tbat  brow  and  cbeek." 

"Poor  man!  Know  you  not  even  wbom  to  apprise  of  bis 
decease  wben  be  is  no  more?" 

''I  do  not  yet;  but  tbe  last  time  I  saw  bim  be  told  me  tbat 
be  found  bimself  drawing  near  bis  end,  and  tbat  be  sbould 
not  quit  life  witbout  troubling  me  witb  one  request." 

After  tbis  tbe  Abbot  spoke  of  otber  matters,  and  my  visit 
expircd. 

Interested  in  tbe  recluse  more  deeply  tban  I  acknowledged 
to  myself,  I  found  my  steps  insensibly  leading  me  bomeward 
by  tbe  more  circuitous  road  wbicb  wound  first  by  tbe  boly 
well.  I  did  not  resist  tbe  Impulse,  but  walked  musingly 
onward  by  tbe  waning  twiligbt,  for  tbe  day  was  now  over, 
until  I  came  to  tbe  well.  As  I  emerged  from  tbe  wood,  I 
Started  involuntarily  and  drew  back.  A  figure,  robed  from 
bead  to  foot  in  a  long  sable  robe,  sat  upon  tbe  rudo  seat  be* 
aide  tbe  well;  sat  so  still,  so  motionless,  tbat  coming  upon  it 
abruptly  in  tbat  stränge  place,  tbe  beart  beat  irregularly  at 
nn  apparition  so  dark  in  bue  and  so  deatb-like  in  its  repose. 
The  hat,  large,  broad,  and  overbanging,  wbicb  suited  tbe  cos- 
tume,  was  lying  on  tbe  ground;  and  tbe  face,  wbicb  inclined 
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üpward,  seemed  to  woo  the  gentle  air  of  the  quiet  and  8oft 
skies.  I  appioached  a  few  steps,  and  saw  the  profile  of  the 
oonntenance  more  distinctly  than  I  had  done  before«  It  was 
of  a  marble  whiteness;  the  featuies,  though  shaipened  and 
attenoated  hj  disease,  were  of  surpaasing  beaaty;  the  hair 
was  exceedingly,  almost  effeminatelji  long,  and  hnng  in 
waves  of  perfect  jet  on  either  side;  the  mouth  was  cloaed 
ürmly,  and  deep  lines  or  rather  fonowa  were  traced  from  its 
oomen  to  either  nostriL  The  stranger's  beard,  of  a  hoe 
equally  black  as  the  hair,  was  dishevelled  and  n^lected,  but 
not  very  long;  and  one  hand,  which  lay  on  the  sable  robe, 
was  80  thin  and  wan  you  might  have  deemed  the  yery  star* 
light  could  have  shone  through  it.  I  did  not  doubt  that  it 
was  the  recluse  whon>  I  saw;  I  drew  near  and  accosted  him. 

'^  Your  blessing,  holy  Father,  and  yonr  permission  to  taste 
the  healing  of  yonr  well." 

Sudden  as  was  my  appearance,  and  abrupt  my  voice,  the 
Hermit  evinced  by  no  startled  gesture  a  token  of  surprise. 
He  tumed  very  slowly  round,  cast  upon  me  an  indifferent 
glance^  and  said,  in  a  sweet  and  very  low  tone, — 

''You  have  my  blessing,  Stranger:  there  is  water  in  the 
cistem;  drink,  and  be  healed." 

I  dipped  the  bowl  in  the  basin,  and  took  sparingly  of  the 
water.  In  the  accent  and  tone  of  the  stranger,  my  ear,  accus- 
tomed  to  the  dialects  of  many  nations,  recognized  something 
English;  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  address  him  in  my  native 
tongue,  rather  than  the  indifferent  Italian  in  which  I  had  first 
accosted  him. 

"The  water  is  fresh  and  cooling*  would,  holy  Father,  that 
it  could  penetrate  to  a  deeper  malady  than  the  ills  of  flesh ; 
that  it  could  assuage  the  fever  of  the  heart,  or  lave  from  the 
wearied  mind  the  dust  which  it  gathers  from  the  mire  and 
travail  of  the  world." 

Now  the  Hermit  testified  surprise;  but  it  was  slight  and 
momentary.  He  gazed  upon  me  more  attentively  than  he 
had  done  before,  and  said,  after  a  pause, — 

"My  countryman!  and  in  this  spotl  It  is  not  often  that 
ihe  English  penetrate  into  places  where  no  ostentatious  celeb- 
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rity  dwells  to  säte  curiosity  and  flatter  pride.  My  coiintry- 
man:  it  is  well,  and  perhaps  fortiinate.  Yes,"  he  said,  after 
a  secoud  paime,  ''yes;  it  were  indeed  a  boon,  had  the  earth  a 
fountain  for  the  wounds  which  fester  and  the  disease  which 
consumes  the  heart." 

''The  earth  has  oblivion,  Father,  if  not  a  eure." 

''It  is  falsel''  cried  the  Hermit,  passionately,  and  starting 
wildly  from  his  seat;  "the  earth  has  no  oblivion.  The 
grave, —  is  that  forgetfulness?  No,  no:  there  is  no  grave  for 
the$oulI  The  deeds  pass;  the  flesh  corrupts :  but  the  meui- 
ory  passes  not,  and  withers  not.  From  age  to  age,  from 
World  to  World,  through  etemity,  throughout  creation,  it  is 
perpetuated;   and  immortality, —  a  curse, —  a  hell/" 

Sur])rised  by  the  vehemence  of  the  Hermit,  I  was  still  more 
Startled  by  the  agonizing  and  ghastly  expression  of  his  face. 

"My  Father,"  said  I,  "pardon  me  if  I  have  pressed  upon  a 
sore.  I  also  have  that  within  which,  did  a  stranger  touch  it, 
would  thrill  my  whole  frame  with  torture,  and  I  woiüd  fain 
ask  from  your  holy,  soothing,  and  pious  comfort,  something 
of  alleviation  or  of  fortitude." 

The  Hermit  drew  near  to  me;  he  laid  his  thin  band  upon 
my  arm,  and  looked  long  and  wistfully  in  my  face.  It  was 
then  that  a  suspicion  crept  through  me  which  after  Observa- 
tion proved  to  be  true,  that  the  wanderings  of  those  dark  eye« 
and  the  meaning  of  that  blanched  brow  were  tinctured  with 
insanity. 

"Brother  andfellow  man,"  said  he,  moumfuUy,  "hast  thou 
in  truth  suffered?  and  dost  thou  still  smart  at  the  remem- 
brance?  We  are  friends  then.  If  thou  hast  sufFered  as  much 
as  I  have,  I  will  fall  down  and  do  homage  to  thee  as  a  supe- 
rior ;  for  pain  has  its  ranks,  and  I  think  at  times  that  none 
ever  climbed  the  height  that  I  have  done.  Yet  you  look  not 
like  ono  who  has  had  nights  of  delirium,  and  days  in  which 
the  heart  lay  in  the  breast,  as  a  corpse  endowed  with  con- 
sciousness  might  lie  in  the  grave,  feeling  the  worm  gnaw  it, 
and  the  decay  corrupt,  and  yet  incapable  of  resistance  or  of 
motion.  Your  cheek  is  thin,  but  firm ;  your  eye  is  haughty 
and  bright;  you  have  the  air  of  one  who  has  lived  with  men, 
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and  stmggled  and  not  been  vanquished  in  the  stmggle.     Suf- 
feredl    No,  man,  no, — you  have  not  suffered! " 

^My  Father,  it  is  not  in  the  oountenance  that  Fate  graves 
her  records.  I  have,  it  is  true,  contended  with  my  fellows; 
and  if  wealth  and  honour  be  the  premium,  not  in  vain:  but  I 
have  not  contended  against  Sorrow  with  a  like  success;  and  I 
stand  before  yoiii  a  being  who,  if  passion  be  a  tormentor  and 
the  death  of  the  loved  a  loss,  has  borne  that  which  the  most 
wretched  will  not  envy.'* 

Again  a  fearful  cluuige  came  over  the  face  of  the  recluse: 
he  grasped  my  arm  more  vehemently,  ''You  speak  my  own 
sorrows;  you  utter  my  own  curse;  I  will  see  you  again;  you 
may  do  my  last  will  better  than  yon  monks.  Can  I  trust 
you?  If  you  have  in  truth  known  misfortune,  I  will!  I  will! 
yea,  even  to  the  outpouring  —  merciful,  merciful  God,  wha4i 
would  I  say, —  what  would  I  reveall'* 

Suddenly  changing  his  voice,  he  released  me,  and  said^ 
touching  his  forehead  with  a  meaning  gesture  and  a  quiet 
smile,  "  You  say  you  are  my  rival  in  pain.  Have  you  ever 
known  the  rage  and  despair  of  the  heart  mount  here  ?  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  be  calm  as  I  am  now^  when  that  rising 
makes  itself  feit  in  fire  and  torture!" 

''  If  there  be  aught,  Father,  which  a  man  who  cares  not  what 
country  he  visit,  or  what  deed  —  so  it  be  not  of  guilt  or  shame 
—  he  commit,  can  do  towards  the  quiet  of  your  soul,  say  it, 
and  I  will  attempt  your  will." 

"You  are  kind,  my  Son,"  saidthe  Hermit,  resuming  his  first 
melancholy  and  digniiied  composure  of  mien  and  bearing; 
"and  there  is  something  in  your  voice  which  seems  to  me  like 
a  tone  that  I  have  heard  in  youth.  Do  you  live  near  at 
band?" 

"In  the  Valley,  about  four  miles  hence;  I  am,  like  your- 
self,  a  fugitive  from  the  world." 

"  Come  to  me  then  to-morrow  at  eve ;  to-morrow !  No,  that 
is  a  holy  eve,  and  I  must  keep  it  with  scourge  and  prayer. 
The  next  at  sunset.  I  shall  be  collected  then,  and  I  would 
fain  know  more  of  you  than  I  do.    Bless  you,  my  Son;  adieu.'* 

"  Yet  stay,  Father,  may  I  not  conduct  you  home?" 
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''No;  mj  limbs  are  weak,  but  I  trust  thej  can  carry  me  to 
that  home,  tili  I  be  bome  thence  to  my  last.  Farewcll !  the 
ni^ht  grows,  and  man  fills  even  these  shades  with  peril.  The 
eve  after  next,  at  sunaet,  we  meet  again." 

So  saying,  the  hermit  waved  his  band,  and  I  stood  apart, 
watching  his  receding  figure,  until  the  trees  cloaked  the  last 
giimpse  from  my  view.  I  then  tumed  homeward,  and  reached 
my  cottage  in  safety,  despite  of  the  hermit's  caution.  But 
I  did  not  retire  to  rest:  a  powerful  foreboding,  rather  than 
suspicion,  that,  in  the  wom  and  wasted  form  whieh  I  had 
beheld,  there  was  identity  with  one  whom  I  had  not  mct  for 
yearsy  and  whom  I  had  believed  to  be  no  more,  thriUingly 
possessed  me. 

"Can  —  can  it  be?"  thought  I.  "Can  grief  have  a  desola- 
tion,  or  remembrance  an  agony,  sufficient  to  create  so  awful  a 
change?  And  of  all  human  beings,  for  that  one  to  be  singled 
out;  that  one  in  whom  passion  and  sin  were,  if  they  existed, 
nipped  in  their  earliest  germ,  and  seemingly  rendered  barren 
of  all  fruit!  If  too,  almost  against  the  evidence  of  sight  and 
sense,  an  innate  feeling  has  marked  in  that  most  altered  form 
the  traces  of  a  dread  recognition,  would  not  his  memory  have 
been  yet  more  vigilant  than  mine?  Am  I  so  changed  that  he 
should  have  looked  me  in  the  face  so  wistfully,  and  found 
there  naught  save  the  lineaments  of  a  stranger?  ^  And,  act- 
uated  by  this  thought,  I  placed  the  light  by  the  small  mirror 
which  graced  my  Chamber.  I  recalled,  as  I  gazed,  my  feat- 
ures  as  they  had  been  in  earliest  youth.  "No,"  I  said,  with 
a  sigh,  "there  is  nothing  here  that  he  should  recog^ize." 

And  I  said  aright:  my  features,  originally  small  and  deli- 
cate,  had  g^rown  enlarged  and  prominent.  The  long  locks  of 
my  youth  (for  only  upon  State  occasions  did  my  early  vanity 
consent  to  the  fashion  of  the  day)  were  succeeded  by  curls, 
sliort  and  crisped;  the  hues,  alternately  pale  and  hectic,  that 
the  dreams  of  romance  had  once  spread  over  my  cheek,  had  set- 
tled  into  the  unchanging  bronze  of  manhood;  the  smooth  lip 
and  unshaven  chin  were  clothed  with  a  thick  hair;  the  once 
nnfurrowed  brow  was  habituAlly  knit  in  thought;  and  the 
ardent,  restless  expression  that  boyhood  wore  had  yielded  to 
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the  quiet  unmoved  oountenance  of  one  in  whom  long  oostom 
has  subdued  all  outwaid  sign  of  emotioni  and  many  and  vari- 
008  events  left  no  prevalent  token  of  the  mind  save  that  of  an 
habitaal  but  latent  resolution.  My  frame,  too,  once  scaroely 
less  slight  than  a  woman's,  was  become  knit  and  muscular; 
and  nothing  was  left  by  which,  in  the  foreign  air,  the  quiet 
brow,  and  the  athletic  f orm,  my  very  mother  could  have  reo- 
ognized  the  slender  figure  and  changeable  face  of  the  boy  she 
had  last  beheld.  The  very  sarcasm  of  the  eye  was  gone;  and 
I  had  leamed  the  world's  easy  lesson, — the  dissimulation  of 
composure. 

I  have  noted  one  thing  in  others,  and  it  was  partieularly 
noticeable  in  me;  namely,  that  few  who  mix  very  largely 
with  men,  and  with  the  coui*tier's  or  the  citizen's  design,  ever 
retain  the  key  and  tone  of  their  original  voice.  The  voice  of 
a  young  man  is  as  yet  modulated  by  natura,  and  expresses  the 
passion  of  the  moment;  that  of  the  matured  pupil  of  art  ex- 
presses rather  the  customary  occupation  of  his  life.  Whether 
he  aims  at  persuading,  eonvincing,  or  commanding  others, 
his  voice  irrevocably  settles  into  the  key  he  ordinarily  em- 
ploys ;  and,  as  persuasion  is  the  means  men  chiefly  employ  in 
their  commerce  with  each  other,  especially  in  the  regions  of  a 
court,  so  a  tone  of  artiiicial  blandness  and  subdued  Insinua- 
tion is  chiefly  that  in  which  the  accents  of  worldly  men  are 
clothed;  the  artificial  intonation,  long  continued,  grows  into 
nature,  and  the  very  pith  and  basis  of  the  original  sound  frit- 
ter  themselves  away.  The  change  was  great  in  me,  for  at 
that  time  which  I  brought  in  comparison  with  the  present  my 
age  was  one  in  which  the  voice  is  yet  confused  and  undecided, 
struggling  between  the  accents  of  youth  and  boyhood;  so  that 
even  this  most  powerful  and  unchanging  of  all  claims  upon 
the  memory  was  in  a  great  measure  absent  in  me ;  and  noth- 
ing but  an  occasional  and  rare  tone  could  have  produced  even 
that  faint  and  unconscious  recognition  which  the  Hermit  had 
confessed. 

I  must  be  pardoned  these  egotisms,  which  the  nature  of  my 
story  renders  necessary. 

With  what  eager  impatience  did  I  watch  the  hours  to  the 
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appointed  interview  vith  the  Hermit  languisti  themselves 
away!  However,  before  that  time  arrired  and  towards  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  I  was  surprised  by  the  rare  honour 
of  a  Visit  from  Anselmo  himself.  He  came  attended  by  two 
of  tbe  mendicaiit  friars  of  bis  order,  and  they  carried  between 
them  a  basket  of  tolerable  size,  vbich,  aa  mine  hostess  ofter- 
waids  informed  me,  with  many  a  tear,  vent  back  somewbat 
heavier  than  it  came,  from  the  load  of  certain  receptacata  of 
that  rarer  wine  which  she  had  had  the  erening  before  the  in- 
discreet  hospitality  to  produce. 

The  Abbot  came  to  inform  me  that  the  Hermit  had  been  with 
htm  that  moraing,  making  many  inquiries  respectiog  me.  "I 
told  hlm,"  Said  he,  "that  I  was  acquainted  with  your  name 
and  birth,  but  that  I  vas  ander  a  solemn  promise  not  to  re- 
veal  them,  without  your  consent  i  and  I  am  now  here,  my  Son, 
to  leam  from  you  whether  that  consent  may  be  obtained?" 

"  Aaauredly  not,  holy  Father  I "  Said  I,  haetily ;  nor  was  I 
contented  until  I  had  obtained  a  reoewal  oi  bis  promise  to 
that  eSect.  This  seemed  to  give  the  Abbot  some  little  cha- 
grin :  perhaps  the  Hermit  had  oßered  a  reward  f or  my  discov- 
ery.  However,  I  knew  that  Anselmo,  though  a  griping  was 
a  trustworthy  man,  and  I  feit  safe  in  his  renewed  promise.  I 
saw  him  depart  with  great  aatiafaction,  and  gave  myself  once 
more  to  conjectures  reapecting  the  stränge  recluse. 

As  the  Aext  evening  I  prepared  to  depart  towards  the  her* 
mitage,  I  took  peculiar  paina  to  give  my  person  a  foreign  and 
diaguiaed  appearance.  A  loose  dress,  of  mde  and  simple 
material,  and  a  high  cap  of  für,  were  pretty  successful  in  ac- 
compIiBhing  this  purpose.  And,  as  I  gave  the  last  look  at 
the  glass  before  I  left  the  house,  I  said  inly,  "If  there  be 
any  truth  in  my  wild  and  improbable  conjecture  reapecting 
the  identity  of  the  anchorite,  I  tbink  time  and  this  dreas  are 
sufficient  wizards  to  seoure  me  from  a  chance  of  discovery,  I 
will  keep  a  guard  upon  my  words  and  tonee,  untit,  if  my 
thought  be  verified,  a  moment  fit  for  unmasking  myself  ar- 
rives.  But  would  to  God  that  the  thought  be  groundlessl  In 
such  circumstances,  and  after  sach  an  absence,  to  meet  Atm/ 
No;  and  yet —    Well,  this  meettug  will  deoide." 
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CHAPTES  IV. 

THB  SOLUTION  OF  KANT  MYSTERIES.  —  A   DARK  VIEW  OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  KATUKE  OF  HAN. 

PowEBFUL,  ihougli  not  clearly  developed  in  my  own  mind, 
was  the  motive  which  made  me  so  stronglj  desire  to  preserve 
tbe  incognito  during  my  interview  with  the  Hermit.  I  have 
before  said  that  I  could  not  resist  a  vague  but  intense  belief 
that  he  was  a  person  whom  I  had  long  believed  in  the  grave; 
and  I  had  more  than  once  struggled  against  a  dark  but  pass- 
ing suspicion  that  that  person  was  in  some  measure  —  medi- 
ately,  though  not  directly  —  connected  with  the  mysteries  of 
my  former  life.  If  both  these  conjectures  were  true,  I 
thought  it  possible  that  the  communication  the  Hermit  wished 
to  make  might  be  made  yet  more  willingly  to  me  as  a  stranger 
than  if  he  knew  who  was  in  reality  his  confidant.  And,  at 
all  events,  if  I  could  curb  the  impetuous  gushings  of  my  own 
heart,  which  yearned  for  immediate  disclosure,  I  might  by 
hint  and  prelude  ascertain  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  revealing  myself. 

I  arrived  at  the  well :  the  Hermit  was  already  at  the  place 
of  rendezvoiis,  seated  in  the  same  posture  in  which  I  had 
before  seen  him.     I  made  my  reverence  and  accosted  him. 

"I  have  not  failed  you,  Father." 

"That  is  rarely  a  true  boast  with  men,"  said  the  Hermit, 
smiling  moumfully,  but  without  sarcasm;  "and  were  the 
promise  of  greater  avail,  it  might  not  have  been  so  rigidly 
kept." 

"The  promise,  Father,  seemed  to  me  of  greater  weight  than 
you  would  intimate,"  answered  I. 

"How  moan  you?"  said  the  Hermit,  hastily. 

"  Why,  that  we  may  perhaps  serve  each  other  by  our  meet- 
ing :  you,  Father,  may  comf ort  me  by  your  counsels ;  I  you  by 
my  readiness  to  obey  your  request." 
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The  Hermit  looked  at  me  f or  some  moments,  and,  as  well  as 
I  could,  I  tumed  away  iny  face  from  his  gaze.  I  inight  have 
spared  myself  the  effort.  He  seemed  to  recognize  nothing 
familiär  in  my  countenance;  perhaps  his  mental  malady  as- 
sisted  my  own  alteration. 

''I  have  inquired  respeeting  you,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
''and  I  hear  that  you  are  a  leamed  and  wise  man,  who  has 
Seen  mach  of  t}ie  world,  and  played  the  part  both  of  soldier 
and  of  Scholar  in  its  various  theatres:  is  my  Information 
true?" 

''Not  tnie  with  the  respect  to  the  leaming,  Father,  but  true 
with  regard  to  the  experience.  I  have  been  a  pilgrim  in 
many  countries  of  Europe." 

"Indeed!''  said  the  Hermit,  eagerly.  "Come  with  meto 
my  home,  and  teil  me  of  the  wonders  you  have  seen." 

I  assisted  the  Hermit  to  rise,  and  he  walked  slowly  towards 
the  cavem,  leaning  upon  my  arm.  Oh,  how  that  light  touch 
thrilled  through  my  framel  How  I  longed  to  cry,  "Are  you 
not  the  one  whom  I  have  loved,  and  moumed,  and  believed 
buried  in  the  tomb?  "  But  I  checked  myself.  We  moved  on 
in  silence.  The  Hermit's  band  was  on  the  door  of  the  cavem, 
when  he  said,  in  a  calm  tone,  but  with  evident  effort^  and 
tuming  his  face  from  me  while  he  spoke:-«- 

"  And  did  your  wanderings  ever  carry  you  into  the  farther 
regions  of  the  north?  Did  the  fame  of  the  great  Czar  ever 
lead  you  to  the  city  he  has  founded?" 

"I  am  right!  I  am  right!  ^  thought  I,  as  I  answered,  "In 
truth,  holy  Father,  I  spent  not  a  long  time  at  Petersburg;  but 
I  am  not  a  stranger  either  to  its  wonders  or  its  inhabitants.'' 

*'Possibly,  then,  you  may  have  met  with  the  English  fa- 
vourite  of  the  Czar  of  whom  I  hear  in  my  retreat  that  men 
have  lately  spoken  somewhat  largely?  "  The  Hermit  paused 
again.  We  were  now  in  a  long,  low  passage,  almost  in  dark- 
ness.  I  scarcely  saw  him,  yet  I  heard  a  convulsed  movement 
in  his  throat  before  he  uttered  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 
"He  is  called  the  Count  Devereux." 

"Father,"  said  I,  calmly,  "I  have  both  seen  and  known  the 
man." 
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''Ha! "  Said  the  Hermit,  and  he  leaned  for  a  moment  against 
the  wall;  "known  him  —  and  —  how  —  how  —  I  mean,  wheie 
is  he  at  this  present  time?" 

"Thaty  Father,  is  a  difScult  question  respecting  one  who 
has  led  so  active  a  life.  He  was  ambassador  at  the  coort  of 
,  just  before  I  left  it." 

We  had  now  passed  the  passage  and  gained  a  room  of  toi* 
erable  size;  an  iron  lamp  bumed  within,  and  a£forded  a  suffi- 
cient  but  somewhat  dim  light.  The  Hermit,  as  I  concluded 
my  replj,  sank  down  on  a  long  stone  beneh,  beside  a  table  of 
the  same  substance,  and  leaning  bis  face  on  bis  band,  so  that 
the  long,  large  sleeve  he  wore  perfectly  concealed  bis  feat- 
ures,  Said,  "Pardon  me;  mj  breath  is  short,  and  mj  frame 
weak;  I  am  quite  exhausted,  but  will  speaJk  to  you  more 
anon." 

I  uttered  a  short  answer,  and  drew  a  small  wooden  stool 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  Hermit's  seat.  After  a  brief  silence 
he  rose,  placed  wine,  bread,  and  preserved  fniits  before  me 
and  bade  me  eat.  I  seemed  to  comply  with  bis  request,  and 
the  apparent  diversion  of  my  attention  from  himself  some- 
what relieved  the  embarrassment  under  which  he  evidently 
laboured. 

"May  I  hope,"  he  said,  "that  were  my  commission  to  this 
—  to  the  Count  Devereux — you  would  execute  it  faithfully 
and  with  speed?  Yet  stay :  you  have  a  high  mien,  as  of  one 
above  fortune,  but  your  garb  is  rüde  and  poor;  and  if  aught 
of  gold  could  compensate  your  trouble,  the  Hermit  has  other 
treasuries  besides  this  cell." 

"I  will  do  your  bidding,  Father,  without  robbing  the  poor. 
You  wish,  then,  that  I  should  seek  Morton  Devereux;  you 
wish  that  I  should  summon  him  hither;  you  wish  to  see  and 
to  confer  with  him?" 

"Grod  of  mercy  forbid! "  cried  the  Hermit,  and  with  such  a 
vehemence  that  I  was  startled  from  the  design  of  revealing 
myself,  which  I  was  on  the  point  of  executing.  "  I  would 
rather  that  these  walls  would  crush  me  into  dust,  or  that  this 
solid  stone  would  crumble  beneath  my  feet, — ay,  even  into 
a  bottomless  pit,  than  meet  the  glance  of  Morton  Devereux! " 
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"Is  it  evenso?"  said  I,  stooping  over  the  wine-cup;  "ye 
have  been  foes  then,  I  suspect.  Well,  it  matters  not:  teil 
me  your  errand,  and  it  shall  be  done.^ 

''  Donel "  cried  the  Hermit,  and  a  ncw  and  certainly  a  most 
natural  suspicion  darted  within  him,  ''donel  and — fool  that 
I  am!  — who  or  what  are  yon  that  I  should  believe  you  take 
so  keen  an  intercst  in  the  wishes  of  a  man  utterly  onknown 
to  you?  I  teil  you  that  my  wish  is  that  you  should  cross  seas 
and  traverse  lands  until  you  find  the  man  I  have  named  to 
you.  Will  a  stranger  do  this,  and  without  hire?  No  —  no  — 
I  was  a  fool,  and  will  trust  the  monks,  and  gire  gold,  and 
tlien  my  errand  will  be  8i)ed." 

"Father,  or  rather  brother,"  said  I,  with  a  slow  and  firm 
voice,  "  for  you  are  of  mine  own  age,  and  you  have  the  pas- 
sion  and  the  infirmity  which  make  brethren  of  all  mankind,  I 
am  one  to  whom  all  places  are  alike :  it  matters  not  whether 
I  Visit  a  northcm  or  a  southem  clime;  I  have  wealth,  which 
is  sufficient  to  smooth  toil ;  I  have  leisure,  which  makes  occu* 
pation  an  cnjoymcnt.  More  than  this,  I  am  one  who  in  his 
gayest  and  wildest  moments  has  ever  loved  mankind,  and 
would  have  rcnounced  at  any  time  his  own  pleasure  for  the 
advaiitiige  of  another.  But  at  tliis  timo,  above  all  others,  I 
am  most  disposed  to  forget  myself,  and  there  is  a  passion  in 
your  words  which  leads  me  to  hope  that  it  may  be  a  great 
bencfit  which  I  can  confer  upon  you." 

''You  speak  well,"  said  the  Hermit|  miisingly,  "and  I  may 
trust  you ;  I  will  consider  yet  a  little  longer,  and  to-morrow 
at  this  hour  you  shall  have  my  final  answer.  If  you  execute 
the  Charge  I  entrust  to  you,  may  the  blessing  of  a  dying  and 
most  wretched  man  cleave  to  you  foreverl  But  hush;  the 
clock  strikes:   it  is  my  hour  of  prayer." 

And,  pointing  to  a  huge  black  clock  that  hung  opposite  the 
door,  and  indicated  the  hour  of  nine  (according  to  our  Eng- 
lish  mode  of  numbering  the  honrs),  the  Hermlt  feil  on  his 
knoes,  and,  clasping  his  hands  tightly,  bent  his  face  over 
thom  in  the  attitude  of  humiliation  and  devotion.  I  fol- 
lowed  his  example.  After  a  few  minutes  he  rose:  "Once  in 
every  three  hours,"  said  he,  with  a  ghastly  expression,  "for 
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the  last  twelve  years  haye  I  bowed  my  soul  in  angoisli  bef ore 
Gody  and  risen  to  feel  that  it  was  in  vain:  I  am  cursed  with- 
out  and  withinl*' 

''My  Father,  my  Father,  is  this  your  faith  in  the  mercies  of 
the  Bedeemer  who  died  for  man?" 

" Talk  not  to  me  of  faith! "  cried  the  Hermit,  wildly.  "  Yo 
laymen  and  worldlings  know  nothing  of  its  mysteries  and  its 
powers.  Bat  begonel  the  dread  hour  is  npon  me,  when  my 
tongue  is  loosed  and  my  brain  darkened,  and  I  know  not  my 
words  and  shudder  at  my  own  thoughts.  Begone!  no  human 
being  shall  witness  those  moments :  they  are  only  for  Heaven 
and  my  own  soul." 

So  saying,  this  unhappy  and  stränge  being  seized  me  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  me  towards  the  passage  we  had  entered.  I 
was  in  doubt  whether  to  yield  to  or  contend  with  him;  but 
there  was  a  glare  in  his  eye  and  a  flush  upon  his  brow,  which, 
while  it  betrayed  the  dreadful  disease  of  his  mind,  made  me 
fear  that  resistance  to  his  wishes  might  operate  dangerously 
upon  a  frame  so  feeble  and  reduced.  I  therefore  mechani- 
cally  obeyed  him.  He  opened  again  the  entranee  to  his 
rugged  home,  and  the  moonlight  streamed  wanly  over  his 
dark  robes  and  spectral  figure. 

"Go,"  Said  he,  more  mildly  than  bef  ore,  "go,  and  forgive 
the  vehemence  of  one  whose  mind  and  heart  alike  are  broken 
within  him.  Go,  but  retum  to-morrow  at  sunset.  Your  air 
disposes  me  to  trust  you." 

So  saying,  he  closed  the  door  upon  me,  and  I  stood  without 
the  cavern  alone. 

But  did  I  retum  home?  Did  I  hasten  to  press  my  couch  in 
sleep  and  sweet  forgetfulness,  while  he  was  in  that  gloomy 
sepulture  of  the  living,  a  prey  to  anguish,  and  tom  by  the 
fangs  of  madness  and  a  fierce  disease?  No:  on  the  damp 
grass,  beneath  the  silent  skies,  I  passed  a  night  whieh  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  wretched  than  his  own.  My  conject- 
ure  was  now  and  in  füll  confirmed.  Heavens!  how  I  loved 
that  man!  how,  from  my  youngest  years,  had  my  soul's  fond- 
est  affections  interlaced  themselves  with  him!  with  what  an- 
guish had  I  wept  his  imagined  death!  and  now  to  know  that 
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be  lay  within  those  walls,  smitten  from  brain  to  heart  with 
80  fearful  and  mysterious  a  curse, —  to  know,  too,  that  he 
dreaded  the  sight  of  me, — of  me  who  would  have  laid  down 
my  life  for  bis!  the  grave,  which  I  imagined  bis  bome,  bad 
been  a  mercy  to  a  doom  like  tbis. 

'' He  fearsy"  I  murmured,  and  I  wept  as  I  said  it,  ''to  look 
on  one  wlio  would  watcb  over,  and  soothe,  and  bear  witb  bim, 
witb  more  tban  a  woman's  lovel  By  wbat  awful  fate  bas 
this  calamity  fallen  on  one  so  boly  and  so  pure?  or  by  wbat 
preordered  destiny  did  I  come  to  tbcse  solitudes,  to  find  at 
the  saine  time  a  new  ebarm  for  tbe  eartb  and  a  spell  to  cbange 
it  again  into  a  desert  and  a  place  of  woe?  " 

All  nigbt  I  kept  vigil  by  tbe  cave,  and  listened  if  I  could 
catcb  moan  or  sound;  but  everytbing  was  silent:  tbe  tbick 
walls  of  tbe  rock  kept  even  tbe  voice  of  despair  from  my  ear. 
The  day  dawned,  and  I  retircd  among  tbe  trces,  lest  tbe  Her- 
mit  might  come  out  unawares  and  see  me.  At  sunrise  I  saw 
bim  appear  for  a  few  moments  and  again  retire,  and  I  theo 
hastened  bome,  exhausted  and  wearied  by  tbe  internal  con- 
flicts  of  tbe  night,  to  gatber  coolness  and  composure  for  tbe 
ensuing  interview,  which  I  contemplated  at  once  witb  eager- 
ness  and  dread. 

At  tbe  appointed  bour  I  repaired  to  tbe  caTcm:  tbe  door 
was  partially  closed;  I  opened  it,  bearing  no  ans  wer  to  my 
knock,  and  walked  gently  along  tbe  passage;  but  I  now  beard 
sbrieks  and  groans  and  wild  laugbter  as  I  neared  tbe  rüde 
Chamber.  I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  terror  and  dis* 
may  entered  the  apartment.  It  was  empty,  but  I  saw  near 
the  clock  a  small  door,  from  within  which  the  sounds  that 
alarmed  me  proceeded.  I  bad  no  scruple  in  opening  it,  and 
found  myself  in  the  Hermit's  sleeping  Chamber,  — a  small  dark 
room,  wbere,  upon  a  straw  pallet,  lay  tbe  wretched  occupant 
in  a  State  of  frantic  delirium.  I  stood  mute  and  borror-struck, 
while  bis  exclamations  of  frenzy  bnrst  upon  my  ear. 

"There  —  tberel"  be  cried,  ''I  have  Struck  thee  to  tbe 
heart,  and  now  I  will  kneel,  and  kiss  those  white  lips,  and 
bathe  my  hands  in  that  blood!  Ha!  — do  I  bäte  thee?  —  bäte 
—  ay  —  bäte,  abbor,  detestl    Have  you  the  beads  there? — let 

2« 
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me  teil  them.    Yes,  I  will  go  to  the  confessional — oonfess? 

—  Noy  no  —  all  the  priests  in  the  world  could  not  lift  up  a 
8oal  80  heavy  with  guilt.  Help  —  help  —  helpl  I  am  fall- 
ing — falling — there  is  the  pit,  and  the  fixe,  and  the  devils! 
Do  you  hear  them  laugh?  —  I  can  laugh  too! — hal  hal  hal 
Hushy  I  have  written  it  all  out,  in  a  fair  hand;  he  shall  lead 
it;  and  theni  0  God!  what  curses  he  will  heap  upon  my 
headi  Blessed  Saint  Francis,  hear  mel  Lazaros,  Lazarus, 
speak  for  mel^^ 

Thus  did  the  Hermit  rare,  while  my  flesh  crept  to  hear  him« 
I  stood  by  his  bedside,  and  called  on  him,  but  he  neither 
heard  nor  saw  me.  Upon  the  ground,  by  the  bed's  head,  as 
if  it  had  dropped  from  ander  the  pillow,  was  a  packet  sealed 
and  directed  to  myself .  I  knew  the  handwriting  at  a  glance, 
even  though  the  letters  were  blotted  and  irregulär,  and  possi- 
bly  traced  in  the  iirst  moment  that  his  present  curse  feil  upon 
the  writer.  I  placed  the  packet  in  my  bosom;  the  Hermit 
saw  not  the  motion;  he  lay  back  on  the  bed,  seemingly  in 
utter  exhaustion.  I  tumed  away,  and  hastened  to  the  monas- 
tery  for  assistance.  As  I  hurried  through  the  passage,  the 
Hermit's  shrieks  again  broke  upon  me,  with  a  fiercer  vehe- 
mence  than  before.  I  flew  from  them,  as  if  they  were  sounds 
from  the  abyss  of  Hades.  I  flew  tili,  breathless,  and  half- 
senseless  myself,  I  feil  down  exhausted  by  the  gate  of  the 
monastery. 

The  two  most  skilled  in  physic  of  the  brethren  were  imme- 
diately  summoned,  and  they  lost  not  a  moment  in  accompany- 
ing  me  to  the  cavem.  All  that  evening,  until  midnight,  the 
frenzy  of  the  maniac  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  abate. 
But  at  that  hour,  exactly  indeed  as  the  clock  Struck  twelve, 
he  feil  all  at  once  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Then  for  the  flrst  time,  but  not  tili  the  weary  brethren  had 
at  this  favourable  Symptom  permitted  themselves  to  return 
for  a  brief  interval  to  the  monastery,  to  seek  ref reshment  for 
themselves  and  to  bring  down  new  medicines  for  the  patient, 

—  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  rose  from  the  Hermit's  couch  by 
which  I  had  hitherto  kept  watch,  and  repairing  to  the  outer 
Chamber,  took  forth  the  packet  superscribed  with  my  name. 
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Thore,  alone  in  thot  graj  yault,  and  by  the  sepulchral  llght 
of  the  Single  lamp^  I  read  what  follows :  — 

THE   HERMrrS   MANUSCRIPT. 

Morton  DeverenZf  if  erer  this  reach  you,  read  it,  shudderi  and,  what- 
evcr  your  afflictionfl,  bless  God  Uiat  you  arc  not  as  I  am.  Do  you  re- 
member  my  prerailing  characteriaüc  as  a  boy  V  No,  you  do  not  Yoa 
will  say  **  deToUon  I  **  It  was  not  I  '*  Gendenets.**  It  was  not :  it  was 
JbaloustI  Now  does  the  truth  flash  on  you?  Yes«  that  was  the 
disease  that  was  in  my  Uood,  and  in  my  heart,  and  througfa  whose 
ghaMly  medium  every  liying  object  was  bcbcld.  Did  I  loTe  yoo  ?  Yes, 
1  loved  you,  —  ay,  almost  with  a  loye  e(|ual  to  your  own.  I  loved  my 
mother ;  I  loved  Gerald ;  I  loTed  Montreuil.  It  was  a  part  of  my  natore 
to  love,  and  I  did  not  rcsist  the  Impulse.  You  I  loved  better  tban  all ; 
but  I  was  jealous  of  each.  If  my  mother  caresscd  you  or  Gerald,  if  ^u 
opencd  your  hcart  to  eitlier,  it  stung  me  to  the  quick.  I  it  was  who  sald 
to  my  mother,  ^  Caress  him  not,  or  I  shall  think  you  love  him  better 
tlian  me.**  I  it  was  who  widened,  from  my  veriest  childhood,  the  breack 
between  Gerald  and  yourself.  I  it  was  who  gave  to  the  cbildish  reproach 
a  venom,  and  to  the  childish  quarrel  a  barb.  Was  this  love  ?  Yes,  it 
wu  love;  but  I  could  not  endure  that  ye  should  love  one  another  at 
ye  loved  mc.  It  delighted  me  when  one  confided  to  my  ear  a  complaint 
a^nst  the  othcr,  and  sald,  **  Aubrcy,  this  blow  could  not  have  come 
from  thec ! " 

Montreuil  early  perceived  my  blas  of  temper:  he  might  have  cor- 
rerted  it  and  with  case.  I  was  not  evil  in  dispositioo ;  I  was  insensible 
of  my  own  vive.  Ilad  its  malignity  been  revealed  to  me,  I  should  have 
recoiIe<l  in  horror.  Montreuil  had  a  vast  power  over  me;  he  could 
mould  me  at  bis  wilL  Montreuil,  I  repeat,  might  have  saved  me,  and 
tliyself,  and  a  third  being,  better  and  purer  than  either  of  os  was,  even 
in  our  cnulles.  Montreuil  did  not :  he  had  an  object  to  serve,  and  he 
sacrificcd  our  whole  house  to  it.  He  found  me  one  day  weeping  over  a 
dog  that  I  had  killed.  ««Wliy  did  yoo  destroy  it?"  be  said;  and  I 
anflwenMi,  "  Recause  it  loved  Morton  bettcr  than  me  I  **  And  the  priest 
said,  '*  Thou  didit  right,  Aubrey  1  *'  Yes,  from  that  time  he  took  ad- 
vanta2:e  of  my  infirmity,  and  could  roose  or  calm  all  my  passions  in 
Proportion  as  he  irritated  or  soothed  it. 

You  know  this  man's  ob}cct  during  the  latter  pcriod  of  bis  residenee 
with  U8 :  it  was  the  restoration  of  the  Honse  of  Stuart.  He  was  alter- 
natcly  the  spy  and  the  agitator  in  that  cause.  Among  morc  comprehcn- 
sive  plans  for  effecting  this  object,  was  that  of  securing  tlie  heirs  to  the 
grcat  wealth  and  populär  name  of  Sir  William   Deverenx.    This  was 
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only  a  min:>r  mesh  in  the  intricate  web  of  his  gchemeg ;  bat  it  b  the 
character  of  the  man  to  take  exactly  the  same  pains,  and  pnmie  the 
same  laborious  intrigues,  for  a  small  object  as  f or  a  great  one.  His 
first  unpression,  on  entering  our  house,  was  in  faToor  of  Gerald ;  and  I 
beiieTO  he  really  lüces  him  to  this  daj  better  than  either  of  ns.  Parti/ 
yovar  sarcasms,  partly  Gerald's  disputes  with  yoo,  partlj  mj  repre- 
sentations,  —  for  I  was  jealous  even  of  the  Ioto  of  Montreuil, — prepo»* 
sessed  him  against  yon.  He  thooght,  toO|  that  Gerald  had  more  talent 
to  serve  his  purposes  than  yoorself  and  more  ^ilitj  in  being  monlded 
to  them ;  and  he  belieyed  oor  unde's  partiality  to  yoa  far  from  being 
unalienable.  I  have  said  that,  at  the  iatter  period  <d  his  residence  with 
US,  he  was  an  agent  of  the  exiled  cause.  At  the  time  I  now  speak  of, 
he  had  not  entered  into  the  great  political  scheme  which  engrossed  him 
afterwards.  He  was  merely  a  restless  and  aspiring  priest,  whose  wbole 
hope,  object,  ambition,  was  the  advancement  of  his  order.  He  knew 
that  whoever  inherited,  or  whoever  sharcd,  my  uncle's  wealth,  could, 
under  legitimate  rcgulation,  promote  any  end  which  the  heads  of  that 
Order  might  select ;  and  he  wished  thcrefore  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
ns  all.  Intrigue  was  essentially  woven  with  his  genius,  and  by  intrigue 
only  did  he  ever  seek  to  arrive  at  any  end  he  had  in  view.^  He  soon 
obtained  a  mysterious  and  pervading  power  over  Gerald  and  myself. 
Yonr  temper  at  once  irritated  him,  and  made  him  despair  of  obtaining 
an  ascendant  over  one  who,  though  he  tcstified  in  childhood  none  of  the 
talents  for  which  he  has  since  becn  notcd,  testified,  nevertheless,  a 
shrewd,  penetrating,  and  sarcastic  power  of  Observation  and  detection. 
You,  thcrefore,  he  resolved  to  leave  to  the  irregularities  of  your  own 
natnre,  confident  that  they  would  yield  him  the  opportunity  of  dctaching 
your  nncle  from  you  and  ultimately  securing  to  Grerald  his  estatcs. 

The  trial  at  school  fir^t  altered  his  intcntions.  He  imagined  that  he 
thcn  saw  in  you  powers  which  might  be  rendered  availing  to  him :  he 
conqnered  his  pride  —  a  great  feature  in  his  character  —  and  he  resolved 
to  seek  yonr  affcction.  Your  subsequent  rcgularity  of  habits  and  suc- 
cess  in  study  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution ;  and  when  he  leamed  from 
my  uncle's  own  lips  that  the  Devereux  estates  would  devolve  on  you,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  easier  to  secure  your  alfection  to  him  than  to 
divert  that  affection  which  my  uncle  had  conceived  for  you.  At  this 
time,  I  repeat,  he  had  no  particnlar  object  in  view;  none,  at  least,  beyond 
that  of  obtaining  for  the  interest  of  his  order  the  direction  of  great 
wealth  and  some  political  influence.  Some  time  after  —  I  know  not 
exactly  when,  but  before  we  returned  to  take  our  permanent  abode  at 

^  It  will  be  obserred  that  Anbrey  freqnently  repeats  former  assertions; 
this  is  one  of  the  most  cnstomaiy  traits  of  insanity. — £d. 
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DeTereoz  Court  —  a  share  in  the  grand  political  intrigue  which 
then  in  so  niany  branches  carried  on  througfaout  England,  and  even 
Europe,  was  confided  to  MontreoiL 

In  this  I  believe  be  was  the  servant  of  bis  Order,  ratber  tban  immedi- 
atvly  of  tbe  exiled  Hoose ;  and  I  bave  sinoe  beard  tbat  even  at  tbat  daj 
b«  bad  accjuired  a  great  reputation  among  tbe  prufessors  of  tbe  former. 
Yoii,  Morton,  be  decoyed  not  into  tbis  scbeme  before  be  left  England  : 
bc  bad  not  acquired  a  sufficient  influence  over  you  to  trust  you  witb  tbe 
disclosure.  To  Gt*rakl  and  myself  be  was  more  confidential.  Gerald 
eagerly  embraced  bis  projects  tbrougb  a  spirit  of  entcrprise ;  I  tbrough 
a  spirit  of  awe  and  of  religion.  Religion  I  Yes.  —  tben,  —  long  after, 
—  now,  —  wben  my  beart  was  and  is  tbe  bome  of  all  witbering  and  er'd 
passions,  Religion  reigned,  —  reigns,  over  me  a  despot  and  a  t}Tant. 
Its  terrors  bannt  me  at  tbis  bour ;  tbey  people  tbe  eartb  and  tbe  air 
witb  sbapes  of  gbastly  menace  1  Tbey  —  Heaven  pardon  me  1  wbat 
would  my  madness  utter?  Madncts?  —  madness?  Ay,  Ikat  is  tbe  real 
Bcourge,  tbe  real  fire,  tbe  real  torture,  tbe  real  bell,  of  tbis  fair  eartb  1 

Montreuil,  tben,  by  different  pleas,  won  over  Gerald  and  myself.  He 
left  US,  but  engaged  us  in  constant  correspondence  **  Aubrey,*'  be  said« 
before  be  departed,  and  wben  be  saw  tbat  I  was  wounilcd  by  bis  appar- 
ent  cordiality  towards  yoo  and  Gerald  —  **  Aubrey,"  be  said,  sootbing 
me  on  tbis  point,  ^  tbink  not  tbat  I  trust  Gendd  or  tbe  arrogant  Morton 
as  I  trust  you.  You  bave  my  real  beart  anil  my  real  trust.  It  is  neces- 
sary  to  tbe  execution  of  tbis  project,  so  important  to  tbe  interests  of 
religion  and  so  agreeable  to  tbe  will  of  Ileavcn,  tliat  we  sbould  secure 
all  co-operators :  but  tbey,  your  brotbcrs,  Aubrey,  are  tlie  tools  of  tbat 
mi<;bty  desi«]:n ;  you  are  its  fricnd.*'  Tbus  it  was  tbat,  at  all  times  wben 
be  irritated  too  sorcly  tlie  vice  of  my  nature,  be  flattered  it  into  second- 
in<;  bis  riews;  and  tbus,  instead  of  conquering  my  evil  passions,  be  con- 
quercd  by  tbcm.    Curtes  —  ISa,  no,  no  I  —  I  tcitl  be  calm. 

We  retumed  to  Devereux  Court,  and  we  grew  from  boybood  into 
youtb.  I  loved  yoo  tben,  Morton.  Ab !  wbat  woukl  I  not  give  now 
for  one  pure  feeling,  sucb  as  I  feit  in  your  lovc  ?  Do  you  remember  tbe 
day  on  wbicb  you  bad  extorted  from  my  uncle  bis  consent  to  your  leaT- 
in<3:  US  for  the  pleasures  and  pomps  of  London  ?  Do  you  remember  tbe 
(*vcning  of  tbat  day,  when  I  came  to  seek  you«  and  we  sat  down  on  a 
little  mound,  and  talked  over  your  projects,  and  you  spoke  tben  to  me 
of  my  devotion  and  my  purer  and  colder  feelings?  Morton,  at  tbat 
very  moment  my  veins  bumed  witb  passion  I  —  at  tbat  very  moment  my 
heart  was  fi'cding  the  vulture  fated  to  live  and  prey  witbin  it  forever  I 
Hirice  did  I  resolve  to  confide  in  you,  as  we  tben  sat  togetber,  and 
tliriro  did  my  evil  gcnius  forlnd  it.  Von  seemcil,  even  in  your  affection 
to  me,  so  wboUy  engrossed  witb  your  own  hopcs ;  you  seemed  so  little  to 
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regret  learing  me;  yoa  stung,  so  often  and  «o  deeplj,  in  cmr  short 
ference,  that  feeling  which  made  me  desire  to  monopc^ize  all  thingi  in 
those  I  loved,  that  I  said  inly,  —  "  Whj  shoold  I  bare  my  heart  to  ous 
who  can  lo  little  understand  it  ?  '*  And  lo  we  tomed  home,  and  yoa 
dreamed  not  of  that  vhich  was  then  within  me,  and  whIch  was  destined 
to  be  jour  ciirse  and  miiie 

Not  many  weeks  previoiis  to  that  night»  I  had  seen  one  whom  to  see 
was  to  love  I  Love  1  —  I  teil  you,  Morton,  that  that  word  is  expressiTe 
of  soft  and  fond  emotion,  and  there  should  be  another  expressive  of  all 
that  is  fierce  and  dark  and  unrelenting  in  the  homan  heart  I  —  all  that 
scems  most  like  the  deadliest  and  the  Uackest  hate,  and  yet  is  not  hate  I 
f  saw  this  being,  and  from  that  moment  my  real  nature,  which  had  slept 
hitherto,  awoke  I  I  remember  well  it  was  one  evening  in  the  beginning 
of  sammer  that  I  first  saw  her.  She  sat  alone  in  the  little  garden  beside 
the  cottage  door,  and  I  paused,  and,  unseen,  looked  over  the  slight  fence 
that  separated  us,  and  fcd  my  eyes  with  a  loveliaess  that  I  thooght  tili 
then  only  twilight  or  the  stars  could  wear  I  From  that  evening  I  came, 
night  af ter  night,  to  watch  her  from  the  same  spot ;  and  evcry  time  I 
beheld  her  the  poison  cntered  deeper  and  deeper  into  my  System.  At 
length  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  known  to  her,  of  speaking  to  her, 
of  hcaring  her  speak,  of  touchjng  the  ground  she  had  hallowed,of  enter- 
ing the  home  where  she  dwelt  1 

I  must  explain:  I  said  that  both  Gerald  and  myself  correspondcd 
privately  with  Montreuil;  we  wcre  both  bound  over  to  secrccy  with 
regard  to  you;  and  this,  my  temper  and  Gerald's  coolness  with  yua 
rendered  an  easy  Obligation  to  both ;  —  I  say  my  temper,  for  I  loved  to 
think  I  had  a  secret  not  known  to  another ;  and  I  carried  this  reserve 
even  to  the  degrec  of  concealing  from  Gerald  himself  the  greater  part  of 
tlic  correspondcnce  between  me  and  the  Abb^.  In  bis  correspondcnoe 
with  eaeh  of  us,  Montreuil  actcd  with  bis  usual  skill ;  to  Gerald,  as  the 
eider  in  years,  the  more  prone  to  enterprise,  and  the  manlier  in  aspect 
and  in  character,  was  allotted  whatever  object  was  of  real  trust  or  im- 
portance.  Gerald  it  was  who,  under  pretence  of  pursuing  bis  accus- 
tomed  Sports,  conferred  with  the  various  agents  of  intrigue  who  from 
time  to  time  visitcd  our  coast ;  and  to  me  the  Abb^  gave  wonls  of 
endearment  and  affected  the  language  of  more  entire  trust.  **T\liat- 
ever,**  he  would  say,  **  in  our  present  half  mellowcd  projects,  is  exposed 
to  danger,  but  does  not  promise  reward,  I  entrust  to  Gerald  ;  hcreafter, 
far  higher  employment,  under  far  safer  and  surer  auspices,  will  l)o 
yours.  We  are  the  heads  *.  be  ours  the  nobler  occupation  to  plan ;  and 
let  US  leavc  to  inferior  naturcs  the  vain  and  pcrilous  triumph  to  execute 
what  we  dcsijjn." 

All  this  1  rcadily  assented  to ;  for,  despite  my  acquiescence  in  Mon- 
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treuU's  wishes,  I  loved  not  enterprue,  or  rather  I  hated  whatever 
roused  me  from  the  dreamj  aod  abstracted  indolence  whicb  was  most 
dear  to  my  temperament.  Sometiine»,  however,  with  a  great  show  of 
confidence,  Montreuil  would  re(|uest  nie  to  execute  sonne  quiet  and  un- 
important  comuiission ;  and  of  Ulis  natura  was  one  I  receired  while  I 
was  thus,  unknuwn  even  to  tlie  object,  steeping  my  soul  in  the  firsi 
intoxication  of  love.  The  plots  then  carried  on  by  certain  ecdesiastics 
I  need  not  say  extended,  in  one  linked  chain,  over  the  graater  part  of  the 
Continent.  Spain,  in  especial,  was  the  theatre  of  these  intrigues;  and 
among  the  tools  employed  in  executing  thcm  were  some  who,  though 
banished  from  that  countr}',  still,  by  the  rank  they  had  held  in  it,  car- 
ried a  certain  Importance  in  their  rery  names.  Foremost  of  these  was 
the  f ather  of  the  wonian  I  loved ;  and  foremost,  in  whatever  promised 
occupation  to  a  restless  mind,  he  was  always  certain  to  be. 

Montreuil  now  comuiissioned  me  to  seek  out  a  certain  Barnard  (an 
underling  in  tbose  secret  practices  or  Services,  for  which  he  afterwards 
suffered,  and  wbo  was  then  in  that  part  of  the  country),  and  to  com- 
municate  to  bim  some  messagcs  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  bcarer  to  this 
Spaniard.  A  thought  flashed  upon  me  —  Montrcuil's  Ictter  mentiöned, 
accidentally,  that  the  Spaniard  had  never  hitherto  seen  Barnard :  could 
I  not  personate  the  latter,  deliver  the  messages  myself,  and  thus  win 
that  introduction  to  the  daughter  which  I  so  burningly  desired,  and 
wbiirb,  from  the  close  rcscrve  of  the  father's  habits,  I  might  not  other- 
wise  effei-t?  Tlie  plan  was  opcn  to  two  objections:  one,  that  I  was 
known  personally  in  the  town  in  the  environs  of  which  the  Spaniard 
lived,  and  hc  might  therefora  very  soon  discovcr  who  I  really  was ;  the 
other  that  I  was  not  In  possesslon  of  all  the  Information  which  Bamard 
mi^ht  possess,  and  which  the  Spaniard  might  wish  to  leam  ;  but  these 
objections  had  not  much  welgbt  with  me.  To  the  first,  I  said  inly,  **  I 
will  oppoM  the  most  constant  caution;  I  will  go  always  on  foot  and 
alone;  I  will  never  be  secn  in  the  town  itself;  and  even  should  the 
Spanianl,  who  seems  rarely  to  stir  abroad,  and  who,  possibly,  does  not 
speak  our  language,  —  even  should  he  leam  by  accident  that  Bamard 
ifl  only  another  name  for  Aubrey  Devereux,  it  will  not  be  before  I  hsve 
frained  my  objoct;  nor,  perhaps,  before  the  time  when  I  myself  may 
wiiib  to  acknowledge  my  identity.'*  To  the  second  objt^ction  I  saw  a  yet 
more  rea<ly  answer.  **  I  will  ac<]uaint  Montreuil  at  on<*e,'*  I  said,  *'  with 
niy  Intention ;  I  will  claim  bis  connivance  as  a  proof  of  bis  confidence, 
and  sa  an  essay  of  my  own  genlns  of  intrigue.**  I  did  so  ;  the  priest, 
piTliaps  delightod  to  involve  me  so  deeply,  and  to  find  me  so  anlent  in 
hiff  project,  consented.  Fortunately,  as  I  before  said,  Bamard  was  an 
undcrling,  —  young,  unknown,  and  obscure«  ^fy  youth,  therefore,  was 
not  so  great  a  f oe  to  my  assnmed  disguise  as  it  might  otbcrwise  have 
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been.  Montreuil  supplied  all  requisite  informatioiL  I  tried  (for  tfae 
first  time,  with  a  beating  heart  and  a  tremulous  yoice)  the  imporition  1 
it  socceeded ;  I  coDtinued  it.  Yes,  Morton,  yes  I  —  pour  forth  lipon 
me  your  bitterest  execration,  in  me,  in  your  brother,  in  the  brotber  so 
dear  to  you,  —  in  the  brother  whom  you  imagined  so  paseionlem,  so 
pure,  so  sinless,  —  behold  that  Bamard,  the  lover,  the  idolatroas  loyer 
— -  the  f oe,  the  deadly  f oe, — of  Isora  d'  Alvarez  1 

Here  the  manuscript  was  defaced  for  some  pages  by  inco- 
herent  and  meaningless  ravings.  It  seemed  as  if  one  of  his 
dark  fits  of  trenzy  had  at  that  time  come  orer  the  writer.  At 
length^  in  a  more  firm  and  clear  character  than  that  immedi- 
ately  preceding  it,  the  manuscript  continued  as  f oUows :  — 

I  loved  her,  bat  even  then  it  was  with  a  fierce  and  ominous  love 
(ominous  of  what  it  became).  Often  in  the  still  evenings,  when  wc 
stood  together  watching  the  sun  sct ;  when  my  tongue  trembled,  but  did 
not  dare  to  speak ;  when  all  soft  and  sweet  thoughts  filled  the  heart  and 
glistened  in  the  eye  of  that  most  sensitive  and  fairy  being ;  when  my 
own  brow  pcrhaps  seemed  to  reflect  the  same  emotions,  —  feelings 
which  I  even  shuddered  to  conceive  ragcd  within  mc.  Had  we  stood 
together  in  those  momcnts  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  I  could  have 
wound  my  arms  around  her  and  leaped  with  her  into  the  abyss.  Ever^'- 
thing  but  one  nurscd  my  passion;  nature,  solitude,  early  drcams,  all 
kindled  and  fed  that  fire :  Religion  only  combated  it ;  I  knew  it  was  a 
crime  to  love  any  of  carth^s  creatures  as  I  loved.  I  used  the  scourge 
and  the  fast ;  ^  I  wept  bot,  burning  tears ;  I  prayed,  and  the  intensity 
of  my  prayer  appalled  even  myself,  as  it  rose  from  my  maddened  heart, 
in  the  depth  and  stillncss  of  the  lone  night :  but  the  flame  burned  higher 
and  more  scorchingly  from  the  Opposition ;  nay,  it  was  the  very  knowl- 
edge  that  my  love  was  criminal  that  made  it  assumc  so  fearful  and  dark 
a  shape.  "  Thou  art  the  cause  of  my  downfall  from  Heaven  I  "  I  mut- 
tered,  when  I  looked  upon  Isora's  calm  face :  **  thou  feelest  it  not,  and 
I  could  destroy  thce  and  myself,  —  myself  the  criminal,  thee  the  cause 
of  the  crime !  ** 

It  must  have  been  that  my  eyes  betrayed  my  fcelings  that  Isora  loved 
me  not,  that  she  shrank  from  me  even  at  the  first :  why  eise  sliould  I 
not  have  called  forth  the  same  scntiments  which  she  gave  to  you  ?    AVas 

*  I  need  not  point  ont  to  the  novel-reader  how  completely  the  character  of 
Aubrev  has  been  stoleii  iu  a  certain  celebrated  French  romance.  But  the 
writer  I  allude  to  is  not  ko  unmercifnl  as  M.  de  Balzac,  who  has  pillagcd  scenes 
in  "  The  Disowned  "  with  a  most  gratifying  politeness. 
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not  my  form  cast  in  a  mould  as  fair  as  yoors  ?  did  not  my  voice  whispcr 
in  as  t-weet  a  tone  ?  did  I  not  love  her  with  as  wild  a  love  ?  Why  should 
ehe  not  have  loved  me  ?    I  was  the  first  whom  sbe  beheld  :  she  wotüd 

—  ay,  perha(>s  ibe  would  have  loTed  me,  if  you  had  not  come  and 
niarred  all.  Curse  youraelf,  then,  that  you  were  my  rival  1  curse  yourself 
that  you  made  my  heart  as  a  f urnace,  and  smote  my  brain  with  f renzy ; 
curse  —  O  sweet  Virgin,  fur^ve  me  1  —  I  know  not»  —  I  know  not  what 
my  tongue  utters  or  my  hand  traces  1 

You  came,  then,  Morton,  you  came ;  you  knew  her ;  you  loved  her ; 
she  loTcd  you.  I  learned  that  you  had  gained  admittance  to  the  cottagc, 
and  the  momcnt  I  learned  it,  I  looked  on  Isora,  and  feit  my  fate,  as  by 
Intuition  :  I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  prepared  to  love  you  ;  I  saw  the 
very  moment  when  that  love  kindled  from  conception  into  form ;  I  saw 

—  and  at  that  momcnt  my  eyes  recled  and  my  ears  rang  as  with  the 
sound  of  a  rushing  sea,and  I  thought  I  felta  cord  snap  within  my  brain, 
which  has  never  bcen  united  again. 

Once  only,  after  your  introduction  to  the  cottage,  did  I  think  of  con- 
fiding  to  you  my  love  and  rivalship  ;  you  remember  one  night  when  we 
met  by  the  castle  cave,  and  when  yoor  kindness  touched  and  softencd 
me  dcspite  of  myself.  The  day  after  that  night  I  sought  you,  with  the 
int4'ntion  of  communicating  to  you  all ;  and  while  I  was  yet  stmggling 
with  my  embarrassment  and  the  suffocating  tide  of  my  emotions,  you 
prcmcditatcMl  me  by  giving  me  jfour  confidence.  Engrossed  by  your 
own  foelings,  you  were  not  observant  of  mine ;  and  as  you  dwelt  and 
dilatcil  upon  your  love  for  Isora,  all  emotions,  save  those  of  agony  and 
of  fury,  vani^luMl  from  my  breast.  I  did  not  answer  you  then  at  any 
length.  for  I  was  too  ai;itatcd  to  trust  to  prolix  specch ;  but  by  the  ncxt 
day  I  had  recovercd  myself,  and  I  rosolved,  as  f ar  as  I  was  able,  to  play 
the  hypcicrite.  ^  Ho  cannot  love  her  as  I  dol**  I  said;  "perhapsl 
may,  without  disciosure  of  my  rivalship  and  without  sin  in  the  attempt, 
detach  him  from  her  by  reason.^  Fraught  with  this  idea,  I  collected 
myself,  sought  you,  remonstrated  with  you,  represented  the  worldly  foUy 
of  your  love,  and  uttered  all  that  pnidence  preaches  —  in  vain,  when 
it  preai'hes  against  passion! 

Lct  mo  bc  brief.  I  saw  that  I  made  no  Impression  on  you;  I  stifled 
my  wrath  ;  I  continued  to  visit  and  watch  Isora.  I  timed  my  oppor- 
ttinities  well :  my  constant  knowlcdge  of  your  motions  allowed  me  to  do 
that ;  besides,  I  represented  to  the  Spaniard  the  necessity,  through 
I)oUtical  motives,  of  concealing  myself  from  you;  hence,  we  never  en- 
oiintercd  each  other.  One  evening,  Alvarcz  had  gonc  out  to  moet  one 
of  las  countrjrmen  and  confederates.  I  found  Isora  alone,  in  the  most 
st^qucstered  part  of  the  «ranlen  ;  her  lovclinoss,  and  her  cxcccding  f;en- 
tleness  of  manner,  melted  me.    For  the  first  time  audibly  my  beart 
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Bpoke  out,  and  I  told  her  of  my  idolatry.  Idolatry  I  ay,  Aai  is  the  onlj 
Word,  since  it  signifies  both  worship  and  gollt  1  She  heard  me  tunidljr« 
gcntly,  coldly.  She  spoke ;  and  I  found  confirmed  from  her  own  lipa 
what  my  reaaon  had  before  told  me,  —  that  there  was  so  hope  for  me. 
The  iron  that  entered  alio  ronsed  my  heart  **  Enoogh  1 "  I  cried 
fiercoly,  **  you  love  this  Morton  Devereuz,  and  for  him  I  am  soomed*** 
Itora  blushed  and  trembied,  and  all  my  senses  fled  from  me.  I  acarcelj 
know  in  what  words  my  rage  and  my  despair  clothed  themBelves :  but  I 
know  that  I  divulged  myself  to  her;  I  know  that  I  told  her  I  was  the 
brother,  the  rival,  the  enemy  of  the  man  she  loved,  —  I  know  thmt  I 
uttered  the  fiercest  and  the  wildest  menaces  and  execrations,  —  I  know 
that  my  yehemence  so  overpowered  and  terrified  her  that  her  mmd  was 
scarcely  less  clouded  —  less  lost,  rather  —  than  my  own.  At  that  mo- 
mcnt  the  sound  of  your  horse*s  hoofs  was  heard.  Isora's  eyes  bright- 
cned  and  her  mien  grew  firm.  '*  He  comes,**  she  said,  "  and  he  will 
protect  me !  **  '*  Hark  I  "  I  said,  sinking  roy  voice,  and,  as  my  drawn 
sword  flashed  in  one  band,  the  other  grasped  her  arm  with  a  savage 
force,  —  **hark,  womanl"  I  said,  —  and  an  oath  of  the  blackest  fury 
accompanied  my  threats,  —  '*  swear  that  you  will  ncver  divulge  to 
Morton  Devereux  who  is  bis  real  rival,  that  you  will  never  declare  to 
him  nor  to  any  one  eise  that  the  false  Barnard  and  the  true  Aubrey 
Devereux  are  the  same,  —  swear  this,  or  I  swear  [and  I  repeated,  with 
a  Bolemn  vehemence,  that  dread  oath]  that  I  will  stay  here  ;  that  I  will 
con front  my  rival ;  that,  the  moment  be  beholds  me,  I  will  plunge  this 
swoni  in  bis  bosom ;  and  that,  before  I  pcrish  myself,  1  will  hasten  to 
the  town,  and  will  utter  there  a  secret  which  will  send  your  father  to 
the  <]^llows :  now,  your  choice  ?  ** 

Morton,  you  have  often  praiscd,  my  uncle  has  ofton  jcstcd  at,  the 
womanish  softness  of  my  face.  There  have  been  moments  when  I  have 
secn  that  face  in  tlie  glass,  and  known  it  not,  but  started  in  wild  aifright, 
and  fancicd  that  I  beheld  a  demon ;  pcrhaps  in  that  moment  this  change 
was  over  it.  Slowly  Isora  gazed  upon  me  ;  slowly  blancbed  into  the 
hues  of  death  grew  her  cheek  and  lip ;  slowly  tbat  lip  uttered  the  oath 
I  enjoined.  I  released  my  gripe,  and  she  feil  to  the  earth  suddcnly, 
and  stunned  as  if  Struck  by  lightning.  I  staycd  not  to  look  on  what  I 
had  done ;  I  heard  your  Step  advance ;  I  fled  by  a  path  that  led  from 
the  garden  to  the  beach ;  and  I  reached  my  home  without  retaining  a 
Single  recollection  of  the  space  I  had  traversed  to  attain  it. 

Despite  the  night  1  passed  —  a  night  which  I  will  leave  you  to  imagine 
—  I  rose  the  next  morning  with  a  burning  intercst  to  learn  from  you 
what  had  passed  after  my  fliglit,  and  with  a  power,  pcculiar  to  the 
stormiest  passion?,  of  an  outward  composure  whilo  I  listcned  to  the 
recital.    I  saw  that  I  was  safe ;  and  I  heard,  with  a  joy  so  rapturous 
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that  I  question  wbether  even  Itora*8  atsent  to  my  love  would  have  giYen 
me  an  ecjual  transport,  that  abe  had  rejected  you.  I  uttered  tome  advice 
to  you  cominoDplace  enough :  it  displeased  you,  aod  we  teparated. 

That  «vening,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  privately  visited  by  Montreuil. 
He  had  some  desigDS  in  band  whicb  broagbt  bim  from  France  into  tbe 
neighbourliood,  but  whicb  made  bim  desirous  of  concealment.  He  soon 
drew  from  m«  my  secret ;  it  is  marvelloua,  indeed,  wbat  power  be  bad 
of  pcDetrating,  ruling,  moulding,  my  feelings  and  my  thooghts.  He 
wi.^hcd,  at  that  time,  a  communication  to  be  made  and  a  letter  to  bo 
givcn  to  Alvarez.  I  could  not  cxecute  tbis  commission  personally ;  for 
you  bad  informed  me  o£  your  intention  of  watcbing  if  you  could  not  dia- 
cover  or  meet  with  Bamard,  and  I  knew  you  were  absent  from  bome  on 
tliat  very  purpose.  Nor  wai  Montreuil  himielf  desirous  of  incurring  tlio 
riäk  of  bciug  ic*en  by  you,  —  you  over  wliom,  sooner  or  later,  be  then 
truj^U'd  to  obtain  a  power  in\ual  to  that  whicb  be  bcld  over  your  brotbers. 
Gerald  then  was  choscn  to  cxecute  tbe  commission.     He  did  so ;  he  met 

Alvarez  for  tbe  first  and  only  time  on  tbe  bcach,  by  tbe  town  of • 

You  9aw  bim,  and  iroagined  you  bebeld  tbe  real  Bamard. 

But  I  anticipatc ;  for  you  did  not  inform  me  of  that  occurrence,  nor 
tbe  inferoncc  you  drew  from  it,  tili  aftcrwards.  Yon  returned,  bowever, 
after  witne^sing  that  meeting,  and  for  two  days  yonr  passions  (passions 
whicb,  intenM  and  ficrcc  as  mine,  show  that,  under  similar  circumstances, 
you  mi;;ht  have  been  cqually  guilty)  terminated  in  fever.  You  werc  i*on- 
6ne(i  to  your  bcd  for  three  or  four  days ;  mcanwhile  I  took  advanta<;e 
of  tbe  event.  Montreuil  0ug;:Gsted  a  plan  whicb  I  readily  embraced. 
I  9ougbt  tbe  Spaniard,  and  told  bim  in  confidence  that  you  were  a  suitor 
—  but  a  suitor  u|)on  tbe  most  disbonourable  terms  —  to  bis  daughter.  I 
toM  bim.  moreover,  that  you  bad  detccted  bis  schemes,  and,  in  ordcr  to 
dcprive  Isora  of  protcoticm  and  abate  any  obstacles  arising  from  her 
pride,  meant  to  betray  bim  to  tbe  Government.  1  told  bim  that  bis  best 
and  mo«t  prudent,  nay,  bis  only  chanoe  of  safety  for  Jsora  and  himself 
was  to  h'ave  bis  proiient  bome  and  take  refuj^e  in  tbe  vast  mazes  of  tbe 
nietropolis.  I  toM  him  not  to  betray  to  you  bis  knowledge  of  your  crim- 
inal  intentions,  \eni  it  might  needles^ly  oxasperate  you.  I  furnished  him 
wherewithal  to  repay  you  tbe  sum  whieh  you  had  lent  bim,  and  by 
whicb  you  had  comnM*nc<Hl  bis  ac<|naintance;  and  I  dictated  to  bim  tlie 
verv  terms  of  tbe  note  in  whicb  tbe  sum  was  to  be  inclosed.  After  tlüs 
I  feit  happy.  You  were  separated  from  Isora :  sbo  might  forget  you ; 
you  niij^bt  forget  her.  I  was  possessed  of  tbe  secret  of  her  father*s  pres* 
ent  retreat :  I  nii^bt  seek  it  at  my  pluasure,  and  ultimately  —  so  bope 
whi5p<»re<l  —  pronper  in  my  love. 

Some  time  afterwards  yoa  mentioned  your  suspicions  of  Gerald ;  I  did 
not  corroborate,  but  I  did  not  scek  to  destroy  them.    ^  Tbey  aiready 
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hate  each  other,"  I  said;  '<can  the  hate  be  greater?  meanwhUe,  let  H 
dlvert  sospicion  from  mel"  Gerald  knew  o£  the  agencj  o£  the  real 
Bamard,  though  he  did  not  know  that  I  had  assumed  the  name  of  that 
persoll.  When  you  taxed  him  with  his  knowledge  of  the  man,  he  was 
naturally  confused.  You  interpreted  that  confusion  into  the  fact  of 
being  your  rival,  while  in  truth  it  aroee  from  his  belief  that  you  had 
possessed  yourself  of  hia  political  schemes.  Montreoil,  who  had  lurked 
chiefly  in  the  islet  opposite  ^  the  Castle  Cave,*'  had  retumed  to  France 
on  the  same  day  that  Alvarez  repaired  to  London.  Previous  to  this,  we 
had  held  some  Conferences  together  npon  my  love.  At  first  he  had 
opposed  and  reasoned  with  it ;  but,  startled  and  astonished  by  the  inten- 
sity  with  which  it  possessed  me,  he  gave  way  to  my  yehemence  at  last. 
I  have  said  that  I  had  adopted  bis  advice  in  one  instance.  The  fact  of 
having  received  bis  advice,  —  the  advice  of  one  so  pious,  so  free  from 
human  passion,  so  dcvoted  to  one  object,  which  appeared  to  him  tlie 
cause  of  Religion;  advice,  too,  in  a  love  so  fiery  and  overwhelming, — 
that  fact  made  me  think  myself  Icss  criminal  than  I  had  done  before. 
He  advised  me  yet  further.  '*  Do  not  seek  Isora,"  he  said,  "  tili  some 
time  has  elapsed ;  tili  her  new-born  love  for  your  brother  has  died  away ; 
tili  the  Impression  of  fear  you  have  caused  in  her  is  somewhat  effaced ; 
tili  time  and  absence,  too,  have  done  their  work  in  the  mind  of  Morton, 
and  you  will  no  longer  have  for  your  rival  one  who  is  not  only  a  brother, 
but  a  man  of  a  fierce,  resolute,  and  unrelenting  temper.'* 

I  yielded  to  this  advice :  partly  because  it  promised  so  fair ;  partly 
because  I  was  not  systematically  vicious,  and  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  do 
away  witli  our  rivalship ;  and  principaUy,  because  I  knew,  in  the  mcsn- 
while,  that  if  I  was  deprived  of  her  presence,  so  also  were  you;  and 
jealousy  with  me  was  a  far  more  intolerable  and  eng^rossing  passion  than 
the  very  love  from  which  it  sprang.  So  time  passed  on :  you  affected 
to  have  conquered  your  attachment;  you  affected  to  take  pleasure  in 
levity  and  the  idlest  pursuits  of  worldly  mcn.  I  saw  deeper  into  your 
hearti  for  the  moment  I  entertained  the  passion  of  love  in  my  own 
breast,  my  eyes  became  gifted  with  a  second  vision  to  penetrate  the 
most  mysterious  and  hoarded  scercts  in  the  love  of  othcrs. 

Two  circumstances  of  importance  happened  before  you  Icft  Dcverenx 
Court  for  London ;  the  one  was  the  introduction  to  your  Service  of  Jean 
Desmarais,  the  second  was  your  breach  with  Montreuil.  I  spcak  now 
of  the  first.  A  very  early  friend  did  the  priest  possess,  born  in  the 
same  village  as  himself  and  in  the  same  rank  of  life ;  he  had  received  a 
good  education  and  possessed  natural  ^enius.  At  a  time  when,  from 
some  fraud  in  a  Situation  of  trust  which  he  had  hcld  in  a  French  noble- 
man's  family,  he  was  in  dcstitute  and  desperate  circumstances,  it  occurred 
to  IMontreuil  to  provide  for  him  by  placing  him  in  our  family.    Some 
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accidental  and  frivolous  remark  of  yours  which  I  had  repeated  in  mj 
corn::tpondence  with  Montreuil  as  illustrative  of  your  manner,  and  your 
afTcctcd  pursuits  at  that  time,  presented  an  opportunity  to  a  pbn  bcfore 
conceived.  Desmarais  came  to  England  in  a  smuggler's  Tessel,  pre- 
sented himself  to  ^rou  as  a  senrant»  and  was  acceptcd.  In  this  plan  Mon- 
treuil had  two  viewt :  first,  that  of  securing  Desmarais  a  place  in  England, 
tolerably  profitable  to  Limself  and  convenient  for  any  plot  or  scheme 
whicli  Montreuil  might  reqaire  of  bim  in  tbis  country;  secondly,  tbat 
of  tK^tting  a  perpetual  and  most  adroit  spy  upon  all  your  motions. 

As  to  tbe  second  occurrence  to  wbich  I  have  referred ;  namely,  yonr 
breach  with  Montreuil  —  ** 

Here  Aubrey,  with  the  same  terrible  distinctness  which 
had  characterized  his  previous  (letalis  and  which  shed  a  double 
horror  over  the  contrast  of  the  darker  and  more  frantic  pas- 
sages  in  the  manuscript,  related  what  the  reader  will  remem- 
l)er  Oswald  had  narrated  before,  respecting  the  letter  he  had 
brought  from  Madame  de  Balzac.  It  seems  that  Montreuil's 
abrupt  api)earance  in  the  hall  had  been  caused  by  Desmarais, 
who  had  recognized  Oswald,  on  his  dismounting  at  the  gate, 
and  had  previously  known  that  he  was  in  the  eiuployment  of 
the  Jansen istical  intriguante  Madame  de  Balzac. 

Aubrey  proceeded  then  to  say  that  Montreuil,  invested  with 
far  more  direct  authority  and  power  than  he  had  been  hitherto 
in  the  projects  of  that  wise  order  whose  doctrines  he  had  so 
darkly  pervertod,  repair«!  to  Tx)ndon ;  and  that,  soon  af ter  my 
dej>arture  for  the  same  place,  Gerald  and  Aubrey  left  Devereux 
Court  in  cx^mpany  with  each  othcr;  but  Gerald,  whom  very 
trifling  things  diverted  from  any  project,  however  important, 
retumed  to  Devereux  Court  to  accomplish  the  prosecution  of 
some  rustic  amour,  without  even  reaching  London.  Aubrey, 
on  the  contrary,  had  proceeded  to  the  metropolis,  sought  the 
sulmrb  in  which  Alvarez  lived,  procured,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
]>rolKible  chanoe  of  meeting  me,  a  lodging  in  the  same  olwcure 
quarter,  and  had  renewed  his  suit  to  Isora.  The  reader  is  al- 
roady  in  possession  of  the  ill  success  which  attended  it.  Au- 
brey harl  at  last  confessed  his  real  name  to  the  father.  The 
Spaniard  was  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  so  honourable  an  alli- 
ance  for  his  daughter.    From  both  came  Isora's  pcrsecution, 
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bat  in  botb  was  it  resisted.  Passing  over  passages  in  the  man- 
uscript  of  the  most  stormy  incoherence  and  the  most  gloomj 
passioDi  I  come  to  what  follows — 

I  leamed  then  from  Desmarais  that  you  had  taken  away  her  and  the 
dying  father,  that  you  had  placed  them  in  a  safe  and  honourable  home. 
That  man,  so  implicitly  the  creature  of  Montreuil,  er  rather  of  bis  own 
interest»  with  which  Montreuil  was  identified,  was  easily  induced  to 
betrag  you  also  to  me, — me  whom  he  imagined,  moreover,  utterly  the 
tool  of  the  priest,  and  of  whose  torturing  interest  in  thit  peculiar  di»> 
closure  he  was  not  at  that  time  aware.  I  visited  Isora  in  her  new  abode, 
and  again  and  again  she  trembled  beneath  my  rage.  Then,  for  the 
second  time,  I  attempted  force.  Ha!  hal  Morton,  I  think  I  see  you 
now !  —  I  think  I  hcar  youv  muttered  curse !  Curse  on  I  AVhen  you 
read  this  I  shall  be  beyond  your  vengeance,  beyond  human  power.  And 
yet  I  think  if  I  were  mere  clay ;  if  I  were  the  mere  senseless  heap  of 
ashes  that  the  grave  Covers ;  if  I  were  not  the  thing  that  must  live  for- 
ever  and  forever,  far  away  in  animagincd  worlds,  where  nought  that  has 
earth*s  ILfe  can  come,  —  I  should  tremble  beneath  the  sod  as  your  foot 
pressed  and  your  execration  rang  over  it.  A  second  time  I  attempted 
force ;  a  second  time  I  was  rcpulsed  by  the  same  mean«*, — by  a  woman*8 
band  and  a  woman's  dagger.  But  I  knew  that  I  had  one  hold  over 
Isora  from  which,  while  she  loved  you,  I  could  never  be  driven :  I  knew 
that  by  threatening  your  life,  I  could  command  her  will  and  terrify  her 
into  compliance  with  my  own.  I  made  her  reiterate  her  vow  of  conccal- 
ment ;  and  I  discovered,  by  some  words  dropping  from  her  fear,  that  she 
believed  you  alrcady  suspected  me,  and  had  been  withheld  by  her  entrea- 
ties  from  ^eeking  me  out  I  questioned  her  more,  and  soon  perceived  that 
it  was  (as  indced  I  knew  before)  Gerald  whom  you  suspected,  not  me  ; 
but  I  did  not  teil  this  to  Isora.  I  sufPercd  her  to  cherish  a  mistake  profit- 
able to  my  disguise ;  but  I  saw  at  once  that  it  might  betray  me,  if  you  ever 
met  and  conferred  at  length  with  Gerald  upon  this  point,  and  I  exacted 
from  Isora  a  pledge  that  she  would  effcctually  and  forever  bind  you  not 
to  breathe  a  Single  snspicion  to  him.  When  I  had  left  the  room,  I  re- 
turned  once  more  to  warn  her  against  uniting  herseif  with  you.  Wretoh, 
selfish,  accursed  wretch  that  you  were,  why  did  you  suffer  her  to  trans- 
gress  that  warning  ? 

I  fled  from  the  house,  as  a  fiend  flies  from  a  being  whom  he  has  pos- 
pcsscd.  I  returned  at  night  to  look  up  at  the  window,  and  linger  by  tlie 
door,  and  keep  watch  beside  the  home  which  held  Isora.  Such,  in  her 
former  abode,  had  been  my  nightly  wont.  I  had  no  evil  thou<;ht  nor 
foul  intent  in  this  customary  vigil,  —  no,  not  one !     Strangely  enough, 
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w!th  the  tempettnous  tad  overwhelming  emotions  wUch  constitnted  the 
greatcr  part  o£  my  Ioto  was  minglcd  —  thoogb  subducd  and  latent  —  a 
Btrcam  o£  the  softefit,  yea,  I  might  add  almost  of  the  holiest  tenderncss. 
Often  after  one  of  thoM  outpourings  of  rage  and  menace  and  despair,  I 
would  üy  to  tome  quiet  tpot  and  weep  tili  all  tlie  hardness  of  my  heart 
was  wept  away.  And  often  in  thote  nightly  vigils  I  would  pause  by  the 
door  and  murmor,  ^'This  shelter,  denied  not  to  the  beggar  and  the 
beggar*8  child,  this  would  you  deny  to  me  if  you  could  dream  that  I  was 
so  near  yoo.  And  yet,  had  you  lored  me,  instead  of  lavishing  upon  me 
all  your  hatred  and  your  contempt,  —  had  you  loved  me,  I  would  have 
scrved  and  worshipped  you  as  man  knows  not  worship  or  senrice.  Yoo 
shudder  at  my  Tehemence  now :  I  could  not  then  have  breathed  a  whis- 
per  to  wound  you.  Yoo  tremble  now  at  the  fierceness  of  my  breast : 
you  would  then  rather  have  marvelled  at  its  softness.** 

I  was  already  at  my  old  watch  when  you  enoountered  me :  you  ad- 
drcssed  me ;  I  answered  not ;  yoo  approached  me,  and  I  flcd.  Fled : 
there  —  there  was  the  shame,  and  the  sting  of  my  sentimcnts  towards 
you.  I  am  not  natorally  afraid  of  danger,  though  my  ncrves  are  som^ 
times  weak  and  have  somctimes  shrunk  from  it.  I  have  known  sooie- 
thing  of  pcril  in  late  years  when  my  frame  has  been  bowed  and  broken 
—  piMTils  by  storms  at  sea,  and  the  knives  of  robbers  upon  land  —  and  I 
have  looked  upon  it  with  a  quiet  eye.  But  you,  Morton  Devereuz,  yoo 
I  always  fcared.  I  had  scen  from  yoor  chiliihood  others  whose  nature 
was  far  stronger  than  mine  yield  and  recoil  at  yours ;  I  had  seen  the 
giant  and  bold  strengt h  of  Gerald  quail  before  your  beut  brow ;  I  had 
Seen  evcn  the  hanly  pride  of  Montreuil  bafflcd  by  your  curled  lip  and 
thfl  Stern  sarcasm  of  your  glance;  I  had  seen  you,  too,  in  your  wild 
moments  of  ungoverned  rage,  and  I  knew  that  if  earth  held  one  whose 
pasffions  were  fien*er  than  my  own  it  was  you.  But  yoor  pa^sions  were 
sosuined  even  in  tlieir  fiercest  excess;  yoor  passions  were  the  mer« 
weapons  of  your  mind :  my  paspinns  were  the  tortnrem  and  the  tyrants 
of  mine.  Your  pasiiions  seconde<l  yoor  will ;  mine  blinded  and  over- 
whelmed  it.  From  my  infancy,  even  while  I  loved  you  mont,  yoo  awed 
me  ;  and  years,  in  deepening  tlie  Impression,  had  made  it  indelible.  I 
could  not  confront  the  thoo^t  of  ^-oor  knowinjic  >H,  and  of  meeting  yoo 
after  that  knowfedge.  And  this  fear,  while  it  unnerved  me  at  some 
moments,  at  others  only  maddened  my  fcrocity  the  more  by  the  stingt 
of  shame  and  se1f«contempt 

I  fled  from  yoo :  yoo  pornied ;  yoo  inuned  opon  me :  you  remember 
how  I  was  preterved.  I  dashcd  throujrh  the  inebriated  revellers  who 
oUtructed  yoor  path,  and  reached  my  own  lod«rinsr,  which  was  cIom  al 
band ;  for  the  same  day  on  which  I  leamefl  Isora's  change  of  residence 
J  changed  my  own  In  order  to  be  near  it.    Did  I  fecl  joy  for  my  eseape? 
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No :  I  could  have  gnawed  the  very  flesh  from  my  bones  in  the  agonjr  of 
my  flliame.  **I  could  brave,*'  I  said,  **I  could  threat,  I  could  offer 
▼iolence  to  the  woman  who  rejected  me,  and  yet  I  could  Dot  face  the 
rivai  for  whom  I  am  scomed  1  '*  At  that  moment  a  resolntion  flasbed 
acroM  my  mind,  exactly  as  if  a  tndn  of  living  fire  had  been  driven  befof« 
it.  Morton,  I  resoWed  to  murder  you,  and  in  that  very  hour  I  A  pistol 
lay  on  my  table ;  I  took  it,  concealed  it  about  my  person,  and  repaired 
to  the  shelter  of  a  large  portico,  beside  which  I  knew  that  you  must  pass 
to  your  own  home  in  the  same  street.  Scarcely  three  minutes  had 
elapsed  betwcen  the  reaching  niy  house  and  the  leaving  it  on  this 
errand.  I  knew,  for  I  had  heard  swordn  clash,  that  you  would  be 
detained  some  time  in  the  street  by  the  rioters ;  I  thought  it  probable 
also  that  you  niight  still  continue  the  search  for  me ;  and  I  knew  even 
that,  had  you  hastened  at  once  to  your  home,  you  could  scarcely  have 
rcached  it  before  I  reached  my  shelter.  I  hurried  on  ;  I  arrived  at  the 
spot;  I  screened  myself  and  awaited  your  Coming.  You  came,  bome 
in  the  arms  of  two  men  ;  others  followed  in  the  rear ;  I  saw  your  face 
destitute  of  the  hue  and  aspect  of  life,  and  your  clothes  Streaming  with 
blood.  I  was  horror-stricken.  1  joined  the  crowd  ;  I  leamed  that  yoa 
had  been  stabbed,  and  it  was  feared  mortally. 

I  did  not  retum  home:  no,  I  wcnt  into  the  ficlds,  and  lay  out  all 
night,  and  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God,  and  wept  aloud,  and  peace  feil 
upon  me,  —  at  least,  what  was  peace  compared  to  the  tempestuous  dark- 
ness  which  had  before  reigned  in  my  breast.  The  sight  of  you,  bleeding 
and  insensible,  —  you,  against  whom  I  had  harboured  a  fratricide*s  pur» 
pose^  —  had  stricken,  as  it  were,  the  wcapon  from  my  band  and  the 
madness  from  my  mind.  I  shuddered  at  what  I  had  escaped ;  I  blcssed 
€rod  for  my  deliverance;  and  with  the  gratitude  and  the  awe  came 
repentance;  and  repentance  brousjht  a  resolntion  to  fly,  since  I  could 
not  wrestle  with  my  mighty  and  dread  temptation :  the  moment  that 
resolntion  was  formed,  it  was  as  if  an  incubus  were  taken  from  my 
breast  Even  the  next  morning  I  did  not  retum  home :  my  anxiety  for 
you  was  such  that  I  forgot  all  caution ;  I  went  to  your  house  myself ;  I 
saw  one  of  your  servants  to  whom  I  was  personnlly  unknown.  I  in- 
quired  rcspecting  you,  and  leamed  that  your  wound  had  not  been  mor- 
tal,  and  that  the  servant  had  overheard  one  of  the  medical  attcndants 
say  you  were  not  even  in  danger. 

At  this  ncws  I  feit  the  serpcnt  stir  again  within  me,  but  I  resolved  to 
crnsh  it  at  the  first :  I  would  not  even  expose  myself  to  the  temptation 
of  papsing  by  Isora's  honsc ;  I  went  straijjht  in  search  of  my  horse ;  I 
mounted,  and  fled  resolutely  from  the  soene  of  my  soul's  peril.  "  I  will 
po,"  I  Said,  "  to  the  home  of  our  chiMhood ;  I  will  Surround  myself  by 
the  mute  tokens  of  the  early  love  which  my  brother  bore  me ;  I  will 
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think,  —  wliile  penonce  uid  prayer  cleaDK  tny  *oul  from  its  blai-k  guilt, 

—  I  will  Illink  that  I  am  also  miütinf  a  tacrifiL-e  to  that  brother." 

I  returnect  then  to  DeToreux  Court,  and  I  reiolved  to  for^;o  all  hopo 

—  all  peraecution  —  of  Isoral  My  bruther  —  my  brother,  ray  heart 
yeams  to  you  at  thia  momcDt,  eren  thougb  yeari  and  diitance,  and, 
above  all,  my  own  crimea,  place  a  gali  helyrcea  u»  wliich  I  may  never 
paaa ;  it  yearns  to  yoa  vhen  I  thuk  of  tLoae  quiet  ihades,  a.ad  tha 
Btenea  where,  pure  and  unsullied,  we  waudered  together,  when  life  was 
all  verdure  and  freshneBB,  and  we  dreamed  DOt  oC  what  was  to  come  I  If 
eveu  now  my  heart  yeami  to  you,  Morton,  when  I  thiok  of  that  home 
and  tliOM  days,  believe  that  it  had  some  «oftness  and  «ome  mercy  for 
yoa  then.  YeB,  I  repeat,  I  resolved  to  witidae  my  own  emotioDo,  and 
interpose  no  longer  hetween  Json,  aod  youraelf.  Füll  of  thia  detenuina- 
tion,  and  utterly  melted  towarda  yoo,  I  wrote  yon  a  long  letter;  sach  ai 
we  would  ha»e  written  to  each  other  in  our  Jir«  youth.  Two  dayi  after 
that  letter  all  my  new  purposci  were  Bwept  away,  and  the  whole  b<n1  of 
evil  thoughts  which  they  had  covcred,  not  destroyed,  rote  again  as  the 
tidc  flowed  from  it,  black  and  rugged  as  before. 

The  very  night  on  which  I  had  writ  that  letter,  came  Montreal! 
Becretty  to  my  cliamber.  He  had  been  aceuRtomed  to  visit  Gerald  hy 
Bteallh  and  at  Budden  moments ;  and  thera  was  «oinethiDg  almost  auper- 
natural  in  the  manner  in  which  he  eecmed  to  pass  from  place  to  place, 
unmolestod  and  unsecn.  He  had  now  eonceived  a  Tillaaoua  project ; 
and  he  had  visited  Devereux  Court  in  order  to  ascertiün  the  likelihood 
of  it9  succcss;  he  there  found  that  it  was  neceBeary  to  inrolve  me  in  hia 
Bchcme.  My  uncic's  physirian  had  «aid  privately  that  Sir  William 
eould  not  lire  many  montha  longer.  Either  from  Gerald  or  my  mother 
Montreuil  Icamed  thia  fact ;  and  he  was  resolTod,  if  poaiible,  that  the 
family  estatea  should  not  gUde  from  all  chance  of  biB  influenceoter  them 
into  yoar  possesnion.  Montreuil  wai  literally  aa  poor  aa  the  rigid  law 
of  hia  Order  enjoin«  its  ditciplei  to  be ;  all  bis  achemea  required  the  dis- 
posal  of  large  ■nma,  and  In  no  priTate  aoorce  could  he  hope  for  «ach 
pecuniary  power  at  he  was  likely  to  find  in  the  coEferi  of  any  member 
of  our  Tamily,  yoarrelf  only  excepted.  It  was  this  man'a  boa?t  lo  want, 
and  yet  to  eommand,  all  thin^ ;  and  he  waa  now  detennined  that  if  any 
Traft,  reBoliition,  or  gnilt  conid  oeeamon  Iho  tranafcr  of  my  nncle's  wealth 
from  you  to  Gerald  or  to  myself,  it  ^honld  not  be  wanting.  ■  ■ 

Kow,  then.  he  found  the  advantagc  of  the  diKaenaionB  with  eoch  odior 
which  he  had  either  iOwn  or  mellowed  in  oar  breaxta  He  came  to  tum 
thone  wrathful  thonghts  which  when  he  laat  law  me  I  had  eipressed 
towarda  you  to  the  fa*or  and  mcccfs  of  bis  desip:».  He  foand  my  mind 
atranjely  altered.  but  he  »tfected  to  applaud  the  change.  He  qaet- 
tioned  me  respecting  my  uncle'a  healtli,  and  I  told  him  what  had  really 
S7 
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occorred ;  namelj,  that  mj  uncle  had  on  tlie  preceding  dky  read  orer  to 
me  soine  pari  of  a  will  which  he  had  just  made,  and  in  which  the  vast 
bnlk  of  his  property  was  bequeathed  to  you.  At  this  news  Mootreuil 
must  have  perceived  at  onoe  the  necessity  of  winning  uaj  consent  to  his 
projeot ;  for,  since  I  had  seen  the  actual  testament,  no  f raudulent  trans- 
fer  of  the  property  therein  bequeathed  could  take  place  withoat  my 
knowledge  that  some  fraud  had  been  recurred  to.  Montreuil  knew  me 
well;  he  knew  that  ayarice,  that  pleasure,  that  ambition,  were  powerless 
words  with  me,  producing  no  effect  and  affording  no  temptation :,  but  he 
knew  that  passion,  jealousy,  spiritual  terrors,  were  the  Springs  that 
moved  every  part  and  nerve  of  my  moral  being.  The  two  former,  then, 
he  now  put  into  action ;  the  last  he  held  back  in  reserve.  He  spoke  to 
me  no  further  upon  the  subject  he  had  then  at  heart;  not  a  word 
further  on  the  disposition  of  the  estates :  he  spoke  to  me  only  of  Isora 
and  of  you ;  he  aroused,  by  hint  and  Insinuation,  the  new  sleep  into 
which  all  those  emotions  —  the  furies  of  the  heart — had  been  for  a 
moment  lulled.  He  told  me  he  had  lately  seen  Isora ;  he  dwelt  glow- 
ingly  on  her  beauty ;  he  commcnded  my  heroism  in  resigning  her  to  a 
brother  whose  Iotc  for  her  was  little  in  comparison  to  mine,  who  had, 
in  reality,  ncver  loved  m«,  —  whose  jests  and  irony  had  been  levelled  no 
less  at  myself  than  at  others.  He  painted  your  person  and  your  mind, 
in  contrast  to  my  own,  in  colors  so  covertly  depreciating  as  to  irritate 
more  and  more  that  vanity  with  which  jealousy  is  so  wovcn,  and  from 
which,  perhaps  (a  Titan  son  of  so  feeble  a  parent),  it  is  born.  He  hung 
lingeringly  over  all  the  treasure  that  you  would  enjoy  and  that  I  —  I, 
the  first  discoverer,  had  so  nobly  and  so  generously  relinquished. 

*'  Relinquished  1 "  I  cried,  '*  no,  I  was  drivcn  f roro  it ;  I  left  it  not  while 
a  hope  of  possessing  it  remained.*'  The  priest  aifccted  astonishment. 
'*  How  I  was  I  snre  of  that  ?  I  had,  it  is  tnie,  woocd  Isora ;  but  would 
she,  cven  if  she  had  feit  no  preference  for  Morton,  would  she  have 
surrendered  the  heir  to  a  princely  wcalth  for  the  huroble  love  of  the 
younger  son  ?  I  did  not  know  women  :  with  them  all  love  was  either 
wantonnoss,  custom,  or  pridc;  it  was  the  last  principle  that  swayed 
Isora.  Had  I  sought  to  enlist  it  on  my  side?  Not  at  all.  Again,  I 
had  only  strivcn  to  dctach  Isora  from  Morton ;  had  I  cver  attempted 
the  much  easicr  task  of  dctaching  Morton  from  Isora  ?  No,  never ;  *' 
and  Montreuil  repeated  his  pane*ryric  on  my  gcnerous  surrender  of  my 
rights.  I  interrupted  him ;  ^  I  had  not  surrendered  :  I  never  would 
surrender  while  a  hope  remained.  But,  where  was  that  hope,  and  how 
was  it  to  be  realized?"  After  much  artful  prclude,  the  priest  ex- 
plaincd.  He  proposed  to  use  cvery  means  to  array  against  your  union 
with  Isora  all  motives  of  ambition,  interest,  and  aggrandizcment.  "  I 
know  Morton's  oharacter,"  said  he,  "  to  its  very  depths.     His  chief  vir- 
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tue  U  honour ;  hlt  chicf  principle  is  ambition.  He  will  not  attempt  to 
will  Ulis  girl  otherwise  than  by  marriag^ ;  for  the  yery  reavons  that 
would  indoce  most  men  to  attempt  it,  namelj,  her  unfriended  State,  her 
poverty,  her  confideiife  in  him,  aod  her  lore,  or  that  Bemblance  of  Ioto 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  paaiion  itself .  This  virtue,  —  I  call  it  so^ 
though  it  is  none,  for  there  is  no  Tirliie  out  of  religion,  —  this  virtue, 
then,  will  place  before  him  only  two  plaos  of  eooduct,  either  to  manry 
her  or  to  forsake  her.  Now,  dien,  if  we  can  bring  hii  ambition,  thal 
great  lever  of  bis  conduct,  in  Opposition  to  the  first  altematiTe,  only  the 
last  remains:  I  say  that  we  can  employ  that  engine  in  your  behalf; 
leave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  do  sa  Then,  Anbrey,  in  the  moment  of  her 
pique,  her  resentment,  her  outraged  yanity,  at  being  thus  left,  yoo  shall 
appear ;  not  as  yoa  have  hitherto  done  in  menace  and  terror,  but  soft, 
subdued,  with  looks  all  love,  with  tows  all  penitence ;  Yindicating  all 
your  past  vehemence  by  the  excess  of  your  passion,  and  promising  all 
future  tendemess  by  the  inllnence  of  the  same  motive,  the  motive  which 
to  a  woman  pardons  erery  error  and  hallows  erery  crime.  Then  will 
Fhc  contrast  your  love  with  your  brother's :  then  will  the  scale  fall  from 
her  eyes ;  then  will  she  see  what  hitherto  she  has  becn  blinded  to,  that 
your  brother,  to  yourself,  is  a  satyr  to  Hyperion ;  then  will  she  blush 
and  falter,  and  hide  her  cheek  in  your  bosom."  **  Hold,  hold  ! "  I  cried : 
**  do  with  me  what  you  will ;  counsel,  and  I  will  act  1  '* 

Here  again  tlie  manuscript  was  defaced  by  a  sudden  bunt 
of  execration  upon  Montreuil,  followed  by  ravings  that  grad- 
ually  blackened  into  the  most  gloomy  and  incoherent  oat- 
pourings  of  madness;  at  length  the  history  prooeeded. 

You  wrote  to  ask  me  to  soiind  onr  uncle  on  the  subjoct  of  your  in- 
tend<*<l  marria^  Montreuil  drew  up  my  answer;  and  I  oonstrained 
my^lf,  despite  my  revived  hatred  to  you,  to  transcribe  its  expressions 
of  affection.  My  uncle  wrote  to  jrou  also;  and  we  strengthened  bis  dis- 
like  to  the  step  you  had  proposed,  by  hints  from  myself  disrespectful  to 
Imra,  and  an  anonymous  coromnnication  dated  from  London  and  to 
the  same  purport.  All  this  while  I  knew  not  that  Isora  had  been  in 
yotir  hoiise;  your  answer  to  my  letter  seemed  to  imply  that  you  woukl 
not  di.«obcy  my  uncle.  Montreuil,  who  was  still  lurking  in  the  nel^ 
boiirhood  and  who  at  night  prirately  met  or  tonght  me,  affected  exuha- 
tion  at  the  incipicnt  soccess  of  bis  advice.  He  pretended  to  receive 
perpetual  intelligence  of  your  moUons  and  conduct,  and  he  informed  me 
now  that  Isora  had  comc  to  your  hoose  on  hearing  of  your  wound ;  that 
you  had  not  (agreeaUy,  Montrruil  added  to  bis  riew  of  yonr  character) 
taken  advantage  of  her  indiscretion ;  that  immcdiately  on  receiTbg  yonr 
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uncle's  and  mj  own  leiten,  you  liad  separated  ^ronnelf  f rom  her ;  andf 
that  thoagh  you  still  visited  her,  it  was  apparently  with  a  riew  of  break- 
ing  off  all  connection  by  gradual  and  gentle  Steps ;  at  all  eyents^  joa 
had  taken  no  measores  towards  marriage.  "Now,  then,"  said  Mon- 
treuil,  ^  for  one  finishing  stroke,  and  the  prize  is  jonrs.  Tour  uiicla 
oannot,  jou  find,  live  long:  could  he  but  be  persuaded  to  leave  his 
property  to  Gerald  or  to  you,  with  only  a  trifling  legacy  (comparatiTely 
speaking)  to  Morton,  that  worldly-minded  and  enterprising  person 
would  be  utterly  prevented  from  marrying  a  penniless  and  nnknown 
foreigner.  Nothing  but  his  own  high  prospects,  so  utterly  äbore  the 
necessity  of  fortune  in  a  wife,  can  excuse  such  a  measnre  now,  even  to 
his  own  mind ;  if  therefore,  we  can  effect  this  transfer  of  property,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  prevent  Morton  from  marrying,  your  rival  is  gone  for- 
ever,  and  with  his  brilliant  advantagos  of  wealth  will  also  vanish  his 
merits  in  the  eyes  of  Isora.  Do  not  bc  startled  at  this  thought :  thcre 
is  no  crime  in  it;  I,  your  confessor,  your  tutor,  the  serrant  of  the 
Church,  am  the  last  person  to  counsel,  to  hint  even,  at  what  is  crirainal  ; 
but  the  end  sanctifies  all  means.  By  transferring  this  vast  property, 
you  do  not  only  insure  your  object,  but  you  advance  the  great  cause  of 
Kings,  the  Church,  and  of  the  Religion  which  presides  over  both. 
Wealth,  in  Morton*s  possession,  will  be  useless  to  this  cause,  perhaps 
pernicious :  in  your  hands  or  in  Grcrald's,  it  will  be  of  inestimable  Ser- 
vice. Wealth  produced  from  the  public  sliould  be  applied  to  the  uses 
of  tlie  public,  yea,  even  though  a  petty  injury  to  one  individual  be  tho 
-price/' 

Thus,  and  in  this  manner,  did  Montreuil  prepare  my  mind  for  the 
Step  he  meditatcd ;  but  I  was  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  So  inconsistent  is 
guilt,  that  T  could  commit  raurder,  wrong,  almost  all  villany  that  passion 
dictated,  but  I  was  Struck  aghast  by  the  thought  of  fraud.  Montreuil 
perceived  that  I  was  not  yet  wholly  his,  and  his  next  plan  was  to  remove 
me  from  a  spot  where  I  might  check  his  measures.  He  persuaded  me 
to  travel  for  a  few  weeks.  "  On  your  return,''  said  he,  '*  consider  Isora 
yours ;  meanwhile,  let  change  of  scene  beguile  suspense."  I  was  passive 
in  his  hands,  and  T  went  whither  he  directed. 

Lct  me  be  bricf  here  on  the  black  fraud  that  ensued.  Among  the 
other  arts  of  Jean  Desmarais,  was  that  of  copying  exactly  any  hand- 
writing.  He  was  then  in  T^ndon,  in  your  »ervice :  Montreuil  sent  for 
him  to  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Devereux  Court.  Meanwhile,  the 
priest  had  procured  from  the  notary  who  had  drawn  up,  and  who  now 
possessed,  the  will  of  ray  unsuspecting  uncle,  that  document.  The 
Botary  liad  been  long  known  to,  and  sometimes  politically  omployed  by, 
Montreuil,  for  he  was  half-brother  to  that  Oswald,  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned  as  the  early  comrade  of  the  priest  and  Desmarais.     This 
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circumsUnce,  it  is  probable,  fint  induced  Montreuil  to  contemplate  the 
plan  of  a  substituted  will.  Befor«  DesmaraiB  arrived,  in  order  to  copjr 
those  parts  of  the  will  which  m^  imcle's  hnmoor  had  led  him  to  write  in 
bis  own  band,  joo,  alanned  hy  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  came  to  the 
Court,  and  on  Uie  same  da/  Sir  William  (takea  ill  tlie  preoeding  even- 
ing)  died.  Between  that  day  and  the  one  on  which  the  funeral  occnrred 
the  will  was  copied  hy  Desmarais ;  only  Gerald'8  name  was  substituted 
f or  yours,  and  the  forty  thousand  pounds  lef  t  to  him  —  a  sum  equal  to  that 
bestowed  on  myself  —  was  cut  down  into  a  legacy  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  yoo.  Less  than  this  Montreuil  dared  not  insert  as  the  be- 
(juest  to  you :  and  it  is  possible  that  the  same  regard  to  probabilitiei 
prevented  all  mention  of  himself  in  the  substituted  wilL  This  was  all 
the  altoration  made.  My  uncle's  writing  was  copied  ezactly ;  and,  save 
the  departure  from  bis  apparent  intentions  in  your  favour,  I  belioTe  not 
a  particle  in  the  effected  fraud  was  calculated  to  exdte  suspicioa. 
Immediately  on  the  reading  of  the  will,  Montreuil  repaired  to  me  and 
confessed  what  had  taken  place. 

^  Aubrey/*  he  said,  **  I  have  done  this  for  your  sake  partly ;  but  I 
haTC  had  a  much  higher  end  in  view  than  even  your  happiness  or  my 
aifectionate  wlsbes  to  promote  it  I  live  solely  for  one  object,  —  the 
aggrandizcment  of  that  holy  order  to  which  I  belong ;  the  scbemes  ai 
that  Order  are  dcToted  only  to  the  intcrests  of  Ueaven,  and  by  serving 
thcm  I  senre  Ueaven  itself.  Aubrey,  child  of  my  adoption  and  of  my 
earthly  liopen,  those  schcmcs  require  camal  Instruments,  and  work,  even 
through  Mammon,  unto  the  goal  of  righteousness.  What  I  have  done  it 
just  before  God  and  man.  I  have  wrestcd  a  weapon  from  the  band  ai 
an  encmy,  and  placcd  it  in  the  band  of  an  ally.  I  have  not  toiK'hed  one 
atom  of  this  woalth,  though,  with  the  same  ease  with  which  I  have  traa»* 
ferred  it  from  Morton  to  Gerald,  I  might  have  made  my  own  private 
fortune.  I  have  not  touched  one  atom  of  it;  nor  for  you,  whom  I  lore 
roore  than  any  living  bein^,  have  I  done  what  my  heart  dictated.  I 
mi<^ht  have  caused  the  inheritance  to  pass  to  you.  I  have  not  done  so. 
Why?  Because  then  I  should  have  consulted  a  selfish  deslre  at  the 
(•X Ixense  of  the  interests  of  mankind.  Gerald  is  fitter  to  be  the  tool  those 
intvrosts  ref^uire  than  you  are.  Gerald  I  have  made  that  tool.  You, 
too,  I  have  spared  Uie  pangs  which  your  conwienco,  so  peculiarly,  so 
morhidly  acute,  might  suffer  at  being  selected  as  the  Instrument  of  a 
»^eeroing  wrong  to  Morton.  All  recfuired  of  joa  is  silence.  If  yoor 
wants  ever  ask  more  than  your  legacy,  you  have,  as  I  have,  a  claim  to 
that  wealth  which  your  pleasure  allows  Gerald  to  po^scss.  Meanwhiley 
Ict  US  iM.*cure  to  you  that  treasure  dearer  to  you  than  gold.** 

If  Montreuil  did  not  quite  blind  me  by  speecbcs  of  this  naturc,  my 
cngrossing,  absorbing  passion  r6i|uired  little  to  make  it  cling  to  any  hqpo 
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of  it8  fniition.  I  assented,  therefore,  thougfa  not  withont  manjr  preriocM 
struggles,  to  Montreuirs  project,  or  rather  to  its  concealment ;  nay»  I 
wrote  soine  time  after,  at  his  desire  aod  bis  dictatkm,  a  letter  to  you» 
Btating  feigned  reasons  for  mj  uncle's  alteration  of  former  intentlons» 
and  ezonerating  Gerald  from  all  connivance  in  that  alteratifm^  or  abet- 
ment  in  the  fraud  yon  professed  that  it  was  yoor  open  belief  had  been 
committed.  This  was  duo  to  Gerald;  for  at  that  time,  and  for  aaght 
I  knowy  at  the  present,  he  was  perfectly  unconscioos  hy  what  means  he 
had  attained  his  fortune :  he  believed  that  your  love  for  Isora  had  fpven 
my  uncle  offence,  and  hence  jour  disinheritance ;  and  Montreuil  took 
effectoal  care  to  exasperate  him  against  jon,  hy  dwelling  on  the  malioe 
which  yoor  suspicions  and  your  proceedings  against  him  so  glaringly 
testified.  Whether  Montreoil  really  thought  yon  would  giTO  over  all 
intention  of  marrying  Isora  upon  your  reverse  of  fortune,  which  is  likeljr 
enough  f rom  his  estimate  of  your  character ;  or  whether  he  only  wished 
by  any  means  to  obtain  my  acquiescence  in  a  measure  important  to  hia 
yiews,  I  know  not,  bnt  he  never  left  me,  nor  ever  ceased  to  sustain  my 
fevered  and  unhallowed  hopes,  from  the  hour  in  which  he  first  communi- 
cated  to  me  the  fraudulent  Substitution  of  the  will  tül  we  repaired  to- 
gether  to  London.  This  we  did  not  do  so  long  as  he  could  detain  me  in 
the  country  by  assurances  that  I  should  ruin  all  by  appearing  before 
Isora  nntil  you  had  entirely  deserted  her. 

Morton,  hitherto  I  have  written  as  if  my  vcins  were  fiUed  with  water, 
instead  of  the  raging  fire  that  flows  through  them  nntil  it  reaches  my 
brain,  and  there  it  stops,  and  eats  away  all  tliings,  —  even  memory,  that 
once  seemed  eternal  1  Now  I  feel  as  I  approach  the  consummation  of 
—  ha — of  what — ay,  of  what  ?  Brother,  did  you  ever,  whcn  you  thought 
yourself  quite  alone,  at  night,  not  a  breath  stirring,  —  did  you  ever  raiso 
your  eyes,  and  sce  exactly  opposite  to  you  a  devil? — a  drcad  thing,  that 
moves  not,  speaks  not,  but  glares  upon  you  with  a  fixed,  dead,  unrelent- 
ing  eye? — Üiat  thing  is  before  me  now  and  witnesses  evcry  word  I  write. 
But  it  deters  me  not  t  no,  nor  terrifies  me.  I  have  said  that  I  would 
fulfil  this  task,  and  I  have  nearly  done  it;  tliough  at  times  the  gmy 
cavern  yawned,  and  I  saw  its  rugged  walls  Stretch  —  Stretch  away,  on 
either  side,  until  they  reached  hell ;  and  there  I  bchdd  —  but  I  will  not 
teil  you  tili  we  meet  there  1    Now  I  am  calm  again :  .read  on. 

We  could  not  discover  Isora  nor  her  home  :  perhaps  the  priest  took 
care  that  it  should  be  so;  for,  at  that  time,  what  with  his  devilish  whis- 
pers  and  my  own  heart,  I  often  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  or  what  I 
desii*ed ;  and  I  sat  for  hours  and  gazed  upon  the  air,  and  it  seemed  so 
soft  and  still  that  I  longed  to  make  an  opening  in  my  forehead  that  it 
might  enter  there,  and  so  cool  and  quiet  the  dull,  throbbing,  scorchin^ 
anguish  that  lay  like  motten  lead  in  my  brain ;  at  length  we  found  the 
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house.  **  To-morrow,**  gaid  the  Abb^  and  he  sbed  tean  orer  me,  —  for 
there  were  timet  wben  that  hard  man  did  feel,  —  **  to-morrow,  my  chÜd, 
thou  shalt  lee  her ;  but  be  iiof t  and  calm."  To-morrow  came ;  but  Mon- 
treuil  wai  pale,  paler  tban  I  had  ever  seen  him,  and  he  gased  npon  me 
and  Bald,  **  Not  io-day,  Son,  not  to-day ;  she  has  gone  out,  and  will  not 
return  tili  nightfalL**  My  brother,  the  evening  came,  and  with  it  came 
Desmarais ;  he  came  in  terror  and  alarm.  **  The  TÜlain  Oswald,"  he 
Said,  *'  has  betrayed  all ;  he  drew  me  aside  and  told  me  so.  '  Hark  ye, 
Jean,'  he  whispered,  *  hark  je  :  your  master  has  my  brother's  writtcn 
confession  and  the  real  will ;  but  I  have  provided  for  jotir  safety,  and 
if  he  pleases  it,  for  Montreuil's.  The  packet  is  not  to  be  opened  tili  the 
seventh  day ;  üy  before  then«  Bat  I  know,"  added  Desmarais,  "  where 
the  packet  is  placed ; "  and  he  took  Montreuil  aside,  and  for  a  while  I 
heard  not  what  thcy  said;  but  I  did  overhear  Desmarais  at  last,  and  I 
leamed  that  it  was  your  bridal  nighL 

>Miat  feit  I  then?  The  same  tempestaous  fury,  —  the  same  whirl- 
wind  and  storm  of  heart  that  I  had  feit  before,  at  the  mere  anticipatioo 
of  such  an  event?  No;  I  feit  a  bright  ray  of  joy  flash  through  me. 
Yes,  joy;  bat  it  was  that  joy  which  a  conqueror  feels  when  he  knows 
bis  mortal  foe  is  in  bis  power  and  when  he  dooms  that  enemy  to  death. 
'*  They  shall  perish,  and  on  this  night,"  I  said  inly.  **  l  have  swom  it; 
I  swore  to  Isora  that  the  bridal  couch  should  be  stained  with  blood,  and 
I  will  keep  the  oathl  "  I  approached  the  pair;  they  were  discussing 
the  means  for  obtaining  the  packet.  Montreuil  urgod  Desmarais  to 
purloin  it  from  the  place  where  you  had  deposited  it,  and  then  to 
abscond;  but  to  this  plan  Desmarais  was  Tehemently  opposed.  Ho 
insisted  that  there  would  be  no  possible  chance  of  bis  escape  fron  a 
search  so  scrutinizing  as  that  which  woald  necessarily  ensue,  and  he  eri- 
dently  rcsolved  not  alane  to  incur  the  danger  of  the  thef  t.  ^  The  Coant," 
said  he,  ^  saw  that  I  was  present  when  he  put  away  the  packet.  Suspi* 
cion  will  fall  solely  on  me.  Whither  should  I  ily  ?  No :  I  will  serve  you 
with  my  talents,  bat  not  with  my  life."  **  Wretch,"  said  Montreuil, «'  if 
that  packet  is  opened,  thy  life  is  already  gone."  **  Yes,*'  said  Desmarais; 
'*  but  we  may  yet  purloin  the  papers,  and  throw  the  guilt  upon  some 
other  quarter.  What  if  I  admit  you  when  the  Count  b  abroad  ?  What 
if  you  steal  the  packet,  and  carry  away  other  artides  of  more  seeming 
yalue  ?  What,  too,  if  }'oo  wound  me  in  the  arm  or  the  breast,  and  I  coin 
some  terrible  tale  of  robbers,  and  of  my  resistance,  couki  we  not  manage 
then  to  throw  suspiclon  upon  common  housebreakers, — nay,  oould  we  not 
throw  it  upon  Oswald  himsclf  ?  Let  us  silence  that  traitor  by  death,  and 
who  shall  contradict  our  tale?  Xo  danger  shall  attend  this  plan.  I  will 
give  you  the  key  of  the  OKritoire :  the  theft  will  not  be  the  work  of  a 
moment."    Montreuil  at  fint  demurred  to  this  proposal,  bot  Desmarais 
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was»  I  repeat,  resolved  not  to  incur  the  danger  of  the  theft  alone ;  Üie 
stako  was  great,  and  it  was  not  in  Montreuil's  nature  to  shrink  tnm  peril, 
wlien  once  it  became  necessaiy  to  conf ront  it.  '^  Be  it  so,"  he  said,  at  last, 
"  thongh  tbe  scheme  is  füll  of  difficulty  and  of  danger :  be  it  so.  We  hare 
not  a  day  to  lose.  To-morrow  the  Connt  will  place  the  document  in  some 
place  of  greater  safety,  and  unknown  to  us :  the  deed  shall  be  done  to-night. 
Procure  the  ke^  of  the  escritoire ;  admit  me  this  night ;  I  will  steal  di^ 
guised  into  the  Chamber ;  I  will  conimit  the  act  from  which  700,  who  alone 
coald  commit  it  with  safety,  shrink.  Instmct  me  exactly  as  to  the  place 
where  the  articles  jon  speak  of  are  plaoed :  I  will  abstract  thcm  alsa 
See  that  if  the  Count  wake,  he  has  no  weapon  at  band.  Wound  yourself, 
as  yon  say,  in  some  place  not  dangerous  to  life,  and  to-morrow,  or  within 
an  bour  after  my  escape,  teil  what  tale  you  will.  I  will  go,  meanwhile,  at 
once  to  Oswald ;  I  will  either  bribe  bis  silence  —  ay,  and  bis  immediate 
absence  from  England  —  or  be  shall  die.  A  death  that  secures  our  own 
self-preservation  is  excusable  in  tbe  reading  of  all  law,  divine  or  human." 

I  heard,  but  they  deemed  me  insensible  :  they  had  already  begun  to 
grow  unheeding  of  my  presence.  Montreuil  saw  me,  and  bis  counte- 
nance  grew  soft.  "  I  know  all,"  I  said,  as  I  caugbt  bis  eye  which  looked 
on  me  in  pity,  "I  know  all:  they  are  married.  Enoughl  —  with  my 
hope  ceases  my  love:   care  not  for  me." 

Montreuil  embraced  and  spoke  to  me  in  kindness  and  in  praise.  He 
assured  me  that  you  had  kept  your  wedding  so  close  a  secret  that  he 
knew  it  not,  nor  did  even  Dosmarais,  tili  tbe  evening  before, — tili  after 
be  had  proposed  that  I  sbould  visit  Isora  that  very  day.  I  know  not,  I 
care  not,  whether  he  was  sincere  in  this.  In  whatever  way  one  line  in 
the  dread  scroU  of  bis  conduct  be  read,  tbe  scroll  was  written  in  guile, 
and  in  blood  was  it  sealcd.  I  appeared  not  to  notice  Montreuil  or  bis 
Accomplice  any  more.  The  latter  left  tbe  house  first  Montreuil  stole 
forth,  as  he  tbought,  unobserved ;  ho  was  masked,  and  in  complete  di^ 
guise.  I,  too,  went  forth.  I  bastened  to  a  sbop  where  such  tbings  were 
procured ;  I  purchased  a  mask  and  cloak  similar  to  the  pricst's.  I  had 
heard  Montreuil  agree  with  Desmarais  that  tbe  door  of  the  house  sbould 
be  left  ajar,  in  order  to  give  greater  facility  to  tlie  escape  of  the  former; 
I  repaired  to  tbe  house  in  time  to  see  Montreuil  enter  it.  A  stränge, 
Sharp  sort  of  cunning,  which  I  had  never  known  before,  ran  through 
tbe  dark  confusion  of  my  roind.  I  waited  for  a  minute,  tili  it  was  likdy 
that  Montreuil  had  gained  your  Chamber ;  I  tben  pusbed  opcn  the  door, 
and  ascended  the  Ptairs.  I  met  no  one  ;  tbe  moonlij^bt  feil  around  me, 
and  its  rays  socmed  to  mc  like  gliosts,  pale  and  shrouded,  and  gazing 
upon  me  with  wan  and  lustrelcFs  eycs.  I  know  not  how  I  foiind  your 
Chamber,  but  it  was  the  only  one  I  cntered.  I  stood  in  tbe  same  room 
with  Isora  and  yourself:  ye  lay  in  sleep;  Isora's  face —    O  Godl  I 
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know  no  more  —  no  more  of  that  night  of  horror  —  sare  that  I  iled  f rom 
tlie  house  reeking  with  Uood,  —  a  murderery — and  the  murderer  of 
Isora! 

Then  caine  a  long,  long  dream.  I  was  in  a  sea  of  blood,  —  blood-red 
was  the  sky,  and  one  still,  solitary  star  that  gleamed  far  away  with  a 
sickly  and  wan  light  was  the  only  spot,  above  and  around,  which  was 
not  of  the  same  intolerable  dye.  And  I  thought  my  eyelids  were  cut 
ofif,  as  those  of  the  Roman  consul  are  said  to  have  been,  and  I  had  noth- 
ing to  shield  my  eyes  from  that  crimson  light,  and  the  roUing  waters  of 
tliat  unnatural  sca.  And  the  red  air  burned  through  my  eyes  into  my 
brain,  and  then  that  also,  methought,  became  blood;  and  all  memory,  — 
all  Images  of  memory,  —  all  idca,  —  wore  a  material  shape  and  a  material 
colour,  and  were  blood  toa  Everything  was  unutterably  silent,  except 
when  my  own  shrieks  rang  over  the  shoreless  ocean,  as  I  drifted  on. 
At  last  I  fixed  my  eyes  —  the  eyes  which  I  might  never  cloee  —  upon 
that  pale  and  Single  star  ;  and  after  I  had  gajEed  a  little  while,  the  star 
si'emed  to  change  slowly  —  slowly  —  until  it  grew  like  the  pale  face  o£ 
that  murden.Hl  girl,  and  then  it  vanished  utterly,  and  all  was  blood  1 

This  Vision  was  sometimes  broken,  sometimes  Taried  by  others,  but  it 
always  returned  ;  and  when  at  last  I  complctely  woke  from  it,  I  was  in 
Italy,  in  a  convent  Montreuil  had  lost  no  time  in  removing  me  from 
England.  But  once,  shortly  after  my  recovery,  for  I  was  mad  for  many 
months,  he  visited  me,  and  he  saw  wliat  a  wrtx'k  I  had  become.  He 
pititfd  me ;  and  when  I  lold  him  I  longed  above  all  things  for  liberty  — 
for  the  green  earth  and  the  fresh  air,  and  a  removal  from  that  gkwmy 
abode  —  he  opened  the  convent  gates  and  blessed  me,  and  bade  me  go 
forth.  ^  All  I  require  of  you,**  said  he,  *Ms  a  promise.  If  it  be  under- 
8t(XKl  that  you  live,  you  will  be  persecutcd  by  inquiries  and  questions 
which  will  terminate  in  a  conviction  of  your  crime  :  let  it  therefore  be 
ro|>orted  in  England  that  yon  are  dead.  Consent  to  the  report,  and 
promiMs  never  to  qnit  Italy  nor  to  see  Morton  Devereux.** 

I  promisod  ;  and  that  promise  I  have  kept :  but  I  promised  not  thai 
I  would  never  reveal  to  yon,  in  writing,  the  black  tale  which  I  have  now 
re(*ord<M!.  May  it  reach  youl  There  is  one  in  this  vicinity  who  has 
un<lertaken  to  bear  it  to  you  :  he  says  he  has  known  miitery ;  and  when 
ho  Mud  so,  his  voioe  soundcd  in  my  ear  like  yours ;  and  I  looked  upon 
bim,  an<l  thought  his  features  wcre  cast  somewhat  in  the  same  mould  aa 
your  own ;  so  I  have  tnisted  him.  I  have  now  told  alL  I  have  wrenched 
the  secret  from  my  heart  in  agony  and  with  fear.  T  have  told  all: 
thou};h  things  which  I  believe  are  fiends  have  starteil  forth  from  the 
grim  walls  around  to  forbid  it ;  thoiigh  dark  wings  have  swept  by  me^ 
and  talon?,  as  of  a  bird,  have  attempted  to  tcar  away  the  paper  on 
which  I  write ;  though  eyes,  whose  llght  was  never  drunk  from  earth| 
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have  glared  on  me ;  and  mocking  Toices  and  horrible  lan^ter  hare  made 
my  flesh  creep,  and  thrilled  throogh  the  marrow  of  my  bones,  —  I  hare 
told  all ;  I  have  finiahed  my  last  labour  in  Ulis  world,  and  I  will  now  U» 
down  and  die. 

AUBBET  DeVERECX. 

The  paper  dropped  from  my  hands.  Whateyer  I  had  feit 
in  reading  it,  I  had  not  flinched  once  from  the  task.  From 
the  first  Word  even  to  the  last,  I  had  gone  through  the  dreadfül 
tale^  nor  uttered  a  syllable,  nor  moved  a  limb.  And  now  ajs  I 
rose,  though  I  had  fonnd  the  being  who  to  me  had  withered 
this  World  into  one  impassable  desert;  though  I  had  found 
the  unrelenting  foe  and  the  escaped  murderer  of  Isora,  the 
object  of  the  execration  and  vindictiveness  of  years, —  not  one 
Single  throb  of  wrath,  not  one  Single  sentiment  of  vengeance, 
was  in  my  breast.  I  passed  at  once  to  the  bedside  of  my 
brother:  he  was  awake,  but  still  and  ealm, — the  calm  and 
stillness  of  exhausted  nature.  I  knelt  down  quietly  beside 
him.  I  took  his  hand,  and  I  shrank  not  from  the  touch, 
though  by  that  hand  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved  had 
perished. 

''Look  up,  Aubrey!"  said  I,  struggling  with  tears  which, 
despite  of  my  most  eamest  effort,  came  over  me;  ''look  up: 
all  is  forgiven.  Who  on  earth  shall  withhold  pardon  from  a 
crime  which  on  earth  has  been  so  awfuUy  punished?  Look 
up,  Aubrey;  I  am  your  brother,  and  I  forgive  you.  You  are 
right :  my  childhood  was  harsh  and  fierce ;  and  had  you  f eared 
me  less  you  might  have  confided  in  me,  and  you  would  not 
have  sinned  and  suffered  as  you  have  done  now.  Fear  me  no 
longer.  Look  up,  Aubrey,  it  is  Morton  who  calls  you.  Why 
do  you  not  speak?  My  brother,  my  brother, —  a  word,  a  Sin- 
gle Word,  I  implore  you." 

For  one  moment  did  Aubrey  raise  his  eyes,  one  moment  did 
he  meet  mine.  His  lips  quivered  wildly:  I  heard  the  death- 
rattle;  he  sank  back,  and  his  hand  dropped  from  my  clasp. 
My  words  had  snapped  asunder  the  last  chord  of  life.  Merci- 
ful  Heavenl  I  thank  Thee  that  those  words  were  the  words 
of  pardon  I 
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ly  WHICH  THE  BISTOBT  MAKES  A  GBEAT  8TBIDB  TOVARDS 
THE  FINAL  CATA8TB0PHE.  — THE  RETUBIT  TO  BNOLAND,  ASD 
THE  VISIT  TO   A   DEVOTBE. 

At  night,  and  in  tlie  thrilling  forma  of  tbe  Catliolio  ritual, 
was  Aubrey  Devereuz  consigned  to  earth.  After  Üt&t  cere- 
mony  I  could  linger  no  longer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hermit- 
age.  I  took  leave  of  the  Abbot  and  lichly  endowed  his  convent 
in  retum  for  tbe  protection  it  had  afForded  to  the  anchorite, 
and  the  Masses  vbich  had  been  said  for  his  soul.  Before  I 
left  Anselmo,  I  questioned  him  if  any  friend  to  the  Hermit 
had  ever,  during  his  seclusion,  held  any  oommunication  with 
the  Abbot  respecting  him,  Anselmo,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
confesaed  that  a  man,  a  Frenchman,  seemingly  of  no  bigh 
rank,  had  several  times  visited  the  convent,  as  if  to  scrutinize 
the  habits  and  life  of  the  anchorite;  he  had  declared  himself 
commissioned  by  the  Hermit's  relations  to  make  inquiry  of 
him  from  time  to  time;  bnt  he  had  giren  the  Abbot  no  clew 
to  discover  himself,  though  Anselmo  had  especially  hinted  at 
the  expediency  of  being  acqusinted  irith  aoma  quarter  to 
which  he  could  direct  any  information  of  change  in  the  Her- 
mit's habits  or  health.  This  man  had  been  last  at  the  convent 
about  two  months  before  the  present  date;  but  one  of  the 
brothers  declared  that  he  had  seen  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
well  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Hermit  died.  The  descrip- 
tion  of  this  stranger  was  eaaentially  difFerent  from  that  which 
would  have  been  giren  of  Uontreuil,  but  I  imagined  that  if 
not  the  Abbä  himself,  the  stranger  was  one  in  his  confidenca 
or  his  employ. 

I  now  repaired  to  Rome,  where  I  made  the  moat  extensive 
though  guarded  inquiriea  after  Montrenll,  and  at  length  I 
learned  that  he  was  lying  concealed,  or  rather  unnoticed,  in 
England,  undet  a  dtsguiaed  name;  having^  by  friends  or  by 
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money^  obtained  therein  a  tacit  connivance,  though  not  an 
open  pardon.  No  sooner  did  I  leam  this  inteUigence^  than  I 
resolved  forthwith  to  depart  to  that  conntry.  I  crossed  the 
Alps,  traversed  France,  and  took  ship  at  Calais  for  Dover. 

Behold  me,  then,  upon  the  swift  seas  bent  upon  a  double 
purpose, —  reoonoiliaticm  with  a  brother  whom  I  had  wronged, 
and  vengeance, — no,  not  vengeance,  but  justice  against  the 
criminal  I  had  discovered.  NoI  it  was  not  revenge:  it  was 
no  infuriate,  no  nnholy  desire  of  inflicting  pnnishment  upon 
a  personal  foe  which  possessed  me;  it  was  a  steady,  calm^ 
nnwavering  resolution,  to  obtain  justice  against  the  profound 
and  systematized  guilt  of  a  villain  who  had  been  the  baue  of 
all  who  had  come  within  his  contact,  that  nerved  my  arm  and 
engrossed  my  heart.  Bear  witness,  Heaven,  I  am  not  a  vin- 
dictive  man!  I  have,  it  is  true,  been  extreme  in  hatred  as  in 
love;  but  I  have  ever  had  the  power  to  control  myself  from 
yielding  to  its  impulse.  When  the  füll  persuasion  of  Gerald's 
crime  reigned  within  me,  I  had  thralled  my  emotion;  I  had 
curbed  it  within  the  circle  of  my  own  heart,  though  there, 
thus  pent  and  self-oonsuming,  it  was  an  agony  and  a  torture; 
I  had  resisted  the  voice  of  that  blood  which  cried  from  the 
earth  against  a  murderer,  and  which  had  consigned  the 
solemn  charge  of  justice  to  my  hands.  Year  after  year  I 
had  nursed  an  unappeased  desire;  nor  ever  when  it  stung 
the  most,  suftered  it  to  become  an  actual  revenge.  I  had 
knelt  in  tears  and  in  softness  by  Aubrey's  bed;  I  had  poured 
forth  my  pardon  over  him;  I  had  feit,  while  I  did  so, — no, 
not  so  much  stemness  as  would  have  slain  a  worm.  By  his 
hand  had  the  murderous  stroke  been  dealt;  on  his  soul  was 
the  crimson  stain  of  that  blood  which  had  flowed  through  the 
yeins  of  the  gentlest  and  the  most  innocent  of  God's  creat- 
ures;  and  yet  the  blow  was  unavenged  and  the  crime  for- 
given.  For  him  there  was  a  palliative,  or  even  a  gloomy 
but  an  unanswerable  excuse.  In  the  confession  which  had 
so  terribly  solved  the  mystery  of  my  life,  the  seeds  of  that 
curse,  which  had  grown  at  last  into  madxess,  might  be  dis- 
covered even  in  the  first  dawn  of  Aubrey's  existence.  The 
latent  poison  might  be  detected  in  the  morbid  fever  of  his 
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young  devotion,  in  his  jealous  cravings  of  affection,  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  ill-omened  love^even  before  rivalship  and 
wrath  began.  Then,  too,  his  goilt  had  not  been  regularly 
organized  into  one  cold  and  deliberate  System:  it  broke  forth 
in  impetuous  Starts,  in  frantic  paroxysms  ;  it  was  often 
wrestled  with,  though  by  a  feeble  mind ;  it  was  often  con- 
quered  by  a  tender  tJiough  a  fitful  temper ;  it  might  not 
have  rushed  into  the  last  and  most  awful  crime,  but  for 
the  damning  instigation  and  the  atrocious  eraft  of  one,  who 
(Aubrey  rightly  said)  eould  wield  and  mould  the  unhappy 
yictim  at  his  wilL  Might  not,  did  I  say?  Nay,  but  for  Mon- 
treuil's  accursed  influence,  had  I  not  Aubrey 's  own  word  that 
that  crime  never  would  have  been  committed?  He  had  re- 
solved  to  stifte  his  love, — his  heart  had  already  melted  to 
Isora  and  to  me, —  he  had  already  tasted  the  sweets  of  a  yir- 
tuous  resolution,  and  conquered  the  first  bittemess  of  Opposi- 
tion to  his  passion.  Why  should  not  the  resolution  thus 
auspiciously  begun  have  been  mellowed  into  effect?  Why 
should  not  the  grateful  and  awful  remembrance  of  the  crime 
he  had  escaped  continue  to  preserve  him  from  meditating 
crime  anew?  And  (oh,  thought,  which,  while  I  now  write, 
steals  over  me  and  brings  with  it  an  unutterable  horde  of  emo- 
tions!)  but  forthat  all-tainting,  all-withering  influence,  Aa- 
brey's  soul  might  at  this  moment  have  been  pure  from  murder 
and  Isora — the  living  Isora — by  my  side! 

What  wonder,  as  these  thonghts  came  over  me,  that  sense, 
feeling,  reason,  gradually  shrank  and  hardened  into  one  stem 
resolve?  I  looked  as  from  a  height  over  the  whole  conduct 
of  Montreuil.  I  saw  him  in  our  early  infancy  with  no  defi- 
nite  motivo  (beyond  the  general  policy  of  intrigue),  no  fixed 
design,  which  might  somewhat  have  lessencd  the  callousncss 
of  the  crime,  not  only  fomenting  dissensions  in  the  hearts  of 
brothers;  not  only  tuming  the  season  of  warm  afFections,  and 
yet  of  unopened  passion,  into  strife  and  rancour,  but  seizing 
upon  the  inherent  and  reigning  vice  of  our  bosoms,  which  he 
should  have  seizcd  to  crush,  in  order  only  by  that  master-vice 
to  weave  our  characters,  and  sway  our  conduct  to  his  will, 
whenever  a  cool-blooded  and  merciless  policy  required  us  to 
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be  of  that  will  the  minions  and  the  tools.  Thiui  had  he  taken 
hold  of  the  diseased  jealousy  of  Aubrey,  and  by  that  handle, 
joined  to  the  latent  spring  of  superstition^  guided  him  on 
his  wretehed  course  of  misery  and  guilt.  Thns,  by  a  moral 
irresolution  in  (}eiald  had  he  bowed  him  also  to  his  purposesi 
and  by  an  infantine  animosity  between  that  brother  and  my- 
self,  held  ns  both  in  a  State  of  mutual  hatred  which  I  shud- 
dered  to  recall.  Beadily  could  I  now  peroeive  that  my  oharges 
,or  my  suspicions  against  Cteiald^  which^  in  ordinaiy  circum- 
stances,  he  might  have  dispassionately  come  forward  to  dis- 
prove,  had  been  represented  to  him  by  Montreuil  in  the  light 
of  groundless  and  wilful  insults;  and  thus  he  had  been  led  to 
scom  that  füll  and  cool  explanation  which,  if  it  had  not  elu- 
cidated  the  mystery  of  my  afflictions,  would  have  removed 
the  false  suspicion  of  guilt  from  himself  and  the  real  guilt  of 
wrath  and  animosity  from  me. 

The  crime  of  the  forged  will,  and  the  oatrage  to  the  dead 
and  to  myself,  was  a  link  in  his  woven  guilt  which  I  regarded 
the  least.  I  looked  rather  to  the  black  and  the  consummate 
craft  by  which  Aubrey  had  been  implicated  in  that  sin;  and 
my  Indignation  became  mixed  with  horror  when  I  saw  Mon- 
treuil working  to  that  end  of  f raud  by  the  instigation  not  only 
of  a  guilty  and  unlawful  passion,  but  of  the  yet  more  unnat- 
ural and  terrifio  engine  of  frenzy^ — of  a  maniac's  despair. 
Over  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  honour,  the  virtue  of  a 
whole  family,  through  fraud  and  through  blood,  this  priest 
had  marched  onward  to  the  goal  of  his  icy  and  heartless  am- 
bition,  unrelenting  and  unrepenting;  ''but  not,"  I  said,  as  I 
clenched  my  band  tili  the  nails  met  in  the  flesh,  ''not  forever 
unchecked  and  unrequitedl " 

But  in  what  manner  was  justice  to  be  obtained?  A  public 
court  of  law?  What!  drag  forward  the  deep  dishonour  of  my 
house,  the  gloomy  and  convulsive  history  of  my  departed 
brother,  his  crime  and  his  insanity?  What!  bring  that  his- 
tory, connected  as  it  was  with  the  fate  of  Isora,  before  the 
curious  and  the  insolent  gaze  of  the  babbling  world?  Bare 
that  awful  record  to  the  jests,  to  the  scrutiny,  the  marvel  and 
the  pity,  of  that  most  coarse  of  all  tribunals, —  an  English 
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coort  of  law?  and  that  mögt  torturing  of  all  ezposuree,— tlie 
vulgär  comments  of  an  English  public?  Could  I  do  tliis? 
Yea,  in  tlie  stemness  of  my  bouI,  I  feit  tliat  I  could  submit 
even  to  that  humiliiition,  if  no  otheT  way  presented  itself  hy 
which  I  coiüd  anire  at  justice.  JFcu  there  no  other  way?  — 
atthat  question  conjecture  paused:  I  formed  no  seheme,  or 
ratbei,  I  formed  a  hundred  and  rejected  them  all;  my  mind 
settledf  at  last,  into  an  indistinct,  unquestioned,  bat  prophetic 
lesolution,  that,  whenever  my  path  crossed  Montreuil's,  it 
sLonld  be  to  bis  destniction,  I  asked  not  bow,  nor  wlien, 
tlie  blow  was  to  be  dealt;  I  feit  only  a  Bolemn  and  exultant 
certainty  that,  whetber  it  borrowed  the  sword  of  the  law,  or 
the  weapon  of  private  justice,  mine  should  be  the  band  which 
brought  retiibution  to  the  ashes  of  the  dead  and  the  agony  of 
the  survivor. 

So  soon  as  my  mind  had  subsided  into  this  determination,  I 
fiuSered  my  thougbts  to  dwell  upon  aubjects  lesB  atemly 
agitatlng.  Fondly  did  I  look  forwatd  to  a  meeting  with  Ger- 
ald, and  a  reconciliation  of  all  our  early  and  most  frivolous 
disputes.  As  an  atonement  for  tbe  injustice  my  suspicions 
had  done  him,  I  reaolTed  not  to  reclaim  my  inheritance.  My 
fortune  was  already  ample;  and  all  that  I  cared  to  possess  of 
the  hereditary  estates  were  the  ruins  of  the  old  house  and  the 
copses  of  the  sunoanding  park:  these  Gerald  would  in  all 
likelihood  easily  yield  to  me;  and  with  the  natural  sanguine* 
ness  of  my  temperament,  I  already  planned  the  reconstraction 
of  the  ancient  building,  and  the  method  of  that  solitary  life 
in  which  I  resolved  that  the  remainder  of  my  years  Bhould  be 
spent. 

Tuming  from  this  train  of  thought,  I  reomred  to  the  mys- 
terious  and  sadden  disappearance  of  Oswald :  that  I  was  now 
easily  able  to  acconnt  for.  There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Montreuil  had  (immediately  after  the  murder),  as  he  declared 
he  would,  induced  Oswald  to  quit  England,  and  pteserve  si- 
lence,  eitlier  by  bribery  or  by  threats.  And  when  I  recalled 
the  Impression  which  the  man  had  made  upon  me, — an  Im- 
pression certainly  not  favourable  to  the  elevation  or  the  rigid 
honesty  of  bis  mind, —  I  could  not  but  im^ne  that  one  or 
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the  other  of  these  means  Montreuil  found  far  from  difficolt  of 
success.  The  delirious  fever  into  which  the  wounds  and  the 
scene  of  that  night  had  thrown  me,  and  the  long  interval  that 
consequently  elapsed  before  inquiry  was  directed  to  Oswald, 
gave  him  eveiy  opportunity  and  indulgenee  in  absenting  him- 
seif  from  the  country,  and  it  was  not  improbable  that  he  had 
accompanied  Aubrey  to  Italy. 

Here  I  paused,  in  deep  acknowledgment  of  the  trath  of 
Aubrey 's  assertion,  that  ''under  similar  cireumstances  I  might 
perhaps  have  been  equally  guilty."  My  passions  had  indeed 
been  ''intense  and  fieree  as  his  own; "  and  there  was  a  dread 
coineidence  in  the  State  of  mind  into  which  each  of  us  had 
been  thrown  by  the  event  of  that  night,  which  made  the 
epoch  of  a  desolated  existence  to  both  of  us;  if  mine  had 
been  but  a  passing  delirium,  and  his  a  confirmed  and  lasting 
disease  of  the  intellect,  the  causes  of  our  malady  had  been 
widely  different.  He  had  been  the  criminal;  I,  only  the 
sufferer. 

Thus,  as  I  leaned  over  the  deck  and  the  waves  bore  me 
homeward,  after  so  many  years  and  vicissitudes,  did  the  shad- 
ows  of  thought  and  memory  flit  across  me.  How  secmingly 
apart)  yet  how  closely  linked,  had  been  the  great  erents  in 
my  wandering  and  wild  life!  My  early  acquaintance  with 
Bolingbroke,  whom  for  more  than  nine  years  I  had  not  seen, 
and  who,  at  a  superficial  glance,  would  seem  to  have  exercised 
influence  over  my  public  rather  than  my  private  life, — how 
secretly,  yet  how  powerfully,  had  that  circumstance  led  even 
to  the  very  thoughts  which  now  possessed  me,  and  to  the  very 
object  on  which  I  was  now  bound.  But  for  that  circumstance 
I  might  not  have  learned  of  the  retreat  of  Don  Diego  d'Al- 
varez  in  his  last  illness ;  I  might  never  have  renewed  my  love 
to  Isora;  and  whatever  had  been  her  fate,  destitution  and 
poverty  would  have  been  a  less  misfortune  than  her  union 
with  me.  But  for  my  friendship  for  Bolingbroke,  I  might 
not  have  visited  France,  nor  gained  the  favour  of  the  Regent, 
nor  the  ill  offices  of  Dubois,  nor  the  protection  and  kindness 
of  the  Czar.  I  might  never  have  been  ambassador  at  the 
court  of ,  nor  met  with  Bezoni,  nor  sought  an  asylum  for 
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a  spirit  satcd  with  pomp  and  thirsting  for  truth,  at  the  foot 
of  the  ApennineSi  nor  read  that  history  (which,  indeed,  might 
then  never  have  occurred)  that  now  rankled  at  my  heart,  urg- 
ing  my  movements  and  colouring  my  desires.  Thus,  by  the 
fincst  but  the  strengest  meshes  had  the  thread  of  my  political 
honours  been  woven  with  that  of  my  private  afflictions.  And 
thus,  even  at  the  licentious  festivals  of  the  Regent  of  France, 

or  the  lifeless  parade  of  the  court  of ,  the  dark  stream 

of  events  had  flowed  onward  beneath  my  feet,  bearing  me 
insensibly  to  that  very  spot  of  time  from  which  I  now  sur- 
veyed  the  past  and  looked  upon  the  mist  and  shadows  of  the 
future. 

Adverse  winds  made  the  little  voyage  across  the  Channel  a 
busincss  of  four  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  we  hinded 
at  Dover.  Within  thirty  miles  of  that  town  was  my  mother's 
retreat;  and  I  resolved,  before  I  sought  a  reconciliation  with 
Gerald  or  justice  against  Montreuil,  to  visit  her  seclusion. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  repaired  to  her  abode. 

What  a  contrast  is  there  between  the  lives  of  human  be- 
ingsl  Considering  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  mortal 
careers  are  the  same,  how  wonderfuUy  is  the  interval  varied! 
Some,  the  weeds  of  the  world,  dashed  from  shore  to  shore,  — 
all  vicissitude,  enterprisCi  strife,  disquiet;  others,  the  world's 
liehen,  rooted  to  some  peaceful  rock,  growing,  flourishing, 
withering  on  the  same  spot,  — scarce  a  feeling  expressed, 
scarce  a  sentiment  called  forth,  scarce  a  tithe  of  the  proper- 
ties  of  their  very  nature  expanded  into  actlon. 

There  was  an  air  of  quiet  and  stillness  in  the  red  quad- 
rangular  building,  as  my  carriage  stopped  at  its  porch,  which 
Struck  upon  me,  like  a  breathing  reproach  to  those  who  sought 
the  abode  of  peace  with  feelings  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  A  small  projecting  porch  was  covered  with  ivy,  and 
thence  issued  an  aged  portress  in  answer  to  my  summons. 

"The  Countoss  Devereux,"  said  she,  "is  now  the  superior 
of  this  Society  [convent  they  called  it  not],  and  rarely  ad- 
niits  any  stranger." 

I  grive  in  my  claim  to  admission,  and  was  ushered  into  a 
small  parlour:  all  there,  too,  was  still, — the  brown  oak  wain- 
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Bootingy  the  huge  chairSy  the  few  antique  portraitSi  ihe  «intn- 
h4Mt6d  aspect  of  the  ohaxnbery — all  were  silently  eloquent  of 
qnietode,  but  a  quietuide  comfortless  and  sombre.  At  length 
my  mother  appeaied.  I  sprang  forward:  my  childhood  was 
before  me, — years,  care,  change  were  forgotten, — I  was  a  boy 
again, —  I  sprang  forward,  and  was  in  my  mother's  embracet 
It  was  long  before,  recovering  myself,  I  noted  how  lifeless 
and  Chili  was  that  embrace,  but  I  did  so  at  last,  and  my 
enthusiasm  withered  at  onee. 

We  sat  down  together,  and  conversed  long  and  oninter« 
ruptedly,  bat  our  conversation  was  like  that  of  acquaintances, 
not  the  f  ondest  and  dosest  of  all  relations  (f  or  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  I  told  her  not  of  my  meeting  with  Aubrey,  nor  unde- 
ceived  her  with  respect  to  the  date  of  his  death).  Every  mo- 
nastic  recluse  that  I  had  hitherto  seen,  even  in  the  most 
seeming  content  with  retirement,  had  loved  to  converse  of  the 
exterior  world,  and  had  betrayed  an  interest  in  its  events: 
for  my  mother  only,  worldly  objects  and  interests  seemed  ut- 
terly  dead.  She  expressed  little  surprise  to  see  me, —  little 
surprise  at  my  alteration;  she  only  said  that  my  mien  was 
improved,  and  that  I  reminded  her  of  my  father:  she  testified 
HO  anxiety  to  hear  of  my  travels  or  my  adventures;  she  testi- 
fied even  no  willingness  to  speak  of  herseif;  she  described  to 
me  the  life  of  one  day,  and  then  said  that  the  history  of  ten 
years  was  told.  A  close  cap  confined  all  the  locks  for  whose 
rieh  luxnriance  and  golden  hue  she  had  onee  been  noted, —  for 
here  they  were  not  the  victim  of  a  vow,  as  in  a  nunnery  they 
would  have  been, — and  her  dress  was  piain,  simple,  and  un- 
adomed.  Save  these  alterations  of  attire,  none  were  visible 
in  her  exterior:  the  torpor  of  her  life  seemed  to  have  par- 
alyzed  even  time;  the  bloom  yet  dwelt  in  her  nnwrinkled 
oheek;  the  mouth  had  not  fallen;  the  faultless  featares  were 
faultless  still.  But  there  was  a  deeper  stillness  than  ever 
breathing  through  this  frame:  it  was  as  if  the  soul  had  been 
lulled  to  sleep;  her  mien  was  lifeless;  her  voice  was  lifeless; 
her  gesture  was  lifeless;  the  impression  she  produced  was  like 
that  of  entering  some  Chamber  which  has  not  been  entered 
before  for  a  Century.     She  consented  to  my  request  to  stay 
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with  her  all  the  day:  a  bed  waa  prepared  for  me;  and  at  sun- 
riae  the  next  morning  I  waa  folded  once  more  in  the  chilling 
mechaniam  of  her  embrace,  and  diamissed  on  my  joomey  to 
the  metropolia. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THB  RETKSAT  OF  ▲  CBLBBRATKD  UASf   AKD  ▲  YIStT  TO 

▲   ORKAT   POET. 

I  ARRiTSD  in  town,  and  drove  at  once  to  Gerald's  hooae« 
It  waa  not  difficult  to  find  it|  for  in  my  young  day  it  had  been 

the  residence  of  the  Duke  of ;  and  wealthy  aa  I  knew 

waa  the  owner  of  the  Devereux  landa,  I  waa  somewhat  startled 
at  the  extent  and  the  magnificence  of  bis  palace.  To  my  in- 
expresaible  diaappointment,  I  foond  that  Grerald  had  left  Lon- 
don  a  day  or  two  before  my  arrival  on  a  visit  to  a  noblemaa 
nearly  connected  with  our  family,  and  residing  in  the  same 
ooanty  aa  that  in  which  Devereux  Court  waa  situated.  Sinee 
the  fire,  which  had  destroyed  all  of  the  old  house  but  the  one 
tower  which  I  had  considered  aa  pecullarly  my  own,  GreraMi 
I  heard,  had  always,  in  yisiting  bis  estates,  taken  up  hia 
abode  at  the  mansion  of  one  or  other  of  hia  neighbours;  and 

to  Lord 's  house  I  now  resolved  to  repair.    My  joumey 

waa  delayed  for  a  day  or  two,  by  accidentally  seeing  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  to  which  I  drore  from  Gerald 's  house,  the 
favourite  servant  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

This  circumstance  revived  in  me,  at  once,  all  my  attadu 
ment  to  that  personage,  and  hearing  he  waa  at  hia  countij 
house,  within  a  few  milea  from  town,  I  resolved  the  next 
morning  to  risit  him.  It  was  not  only  that  I  oontemplated 
with  an  eager  yet  a  melancholy  interest  an  interview  with 
one  whose  blazing  career  I  had  long  watched,  and  whoae 
letters  (for  during  the  years  we  had  been  parted  he  wrote  tö 
me  often)  seemed  to  testify  the  same  satiety  of  the  triumpha 
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and  gauds  of  ambition  which  had  broaght  sometliing  of  wisdom 
to  myself ;  it  was  not  onlj  tliat  I  wished  to  commune  with 
that  Bolingbroke  in  retiiement  whom  I  had  known  the  oracle 
of  statesmen  and  the  pride  of  courts;  nor  even  that  I  loved 
the  man,  and  was  eager  once  more  to  embraee  him.  A  fiercer 
and  more  active  motive  urged  me  to  visit  one  whose  knowl- 
edge  of  all  men  and  application  of  their  yarious  Utilities 
were  so  remarkable,  and  who  even  in  his  present  peace  and 
retirement  would  not  improbablj  be  acquainted  with  the 
abode  of  that  unquiet  and  plotting  ecclesiastio  whom  I  now 
panted  to  discover,  and  whom  Bolingbroke  had  of  cid  often 
guided  or  employed. 

When  my  carriage  stopped  at  the  statesman's  door,  I  was 
informed  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  at  his  farm.  Farm! 
how  oddly  did  that  word  sound  in  my  ear,  coupled  as  it  was 
with  the  name  of  one  so  brilliant  and  so  restless  I 

I  asked  the  servant  to  direct  me  where  I  should  find  him, 
and,  following  the  directions,  I  proceeded  to  the  search  alone. 
It  was  a  day  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  bright,  soft,  clear, 
and  calm  as  the  decline  of  a  yigorous  and  genial  age.  I  walked 
slowly  through  a  field  robbed  of  its  golden  grain,  and  as  I 
entered  another  I  saw  the  object  of  my  search«  He  had  seem- 
ingly  just  given  Orders  to  a  person  in  a  labourer's  dress,  who 
was  quitting  him,  and  with  downcast  eyes  he  was  approach- 
ing  towards  me.  I  noted  how  slow  and  even  was  the  pace 
which,  once  stately,  yet  rapid  and  irregulär,  had  betrayed  the 
haughty  but  wild  character  of  his  mind.  He  paused  often, 
as  if  in  thought,  and  I  observed  that  once  he  stopped  longer 
than  usual,  and  seemed  to  gaze  wistfully  on  the  ground.  Af- 
terwards  (when  I  had  joined  him)  we  passed  that  spot,  and  I 
remarked,  with  a  secret  smile,  that  it  contained  one  of  those 
little  mounds  in  which  that  busy  and  herded  tribe  of  the  in* 
sect  race,  which  have  been  hcld  out  to  man's  social  State  at 
once  as  a  mockery  and  a  model,  held  their  populous  home. 
There  seemed  a  latent  moral  in  the  pause  and  watch  of  the 
disappointed  statcsman  by  that  mound,  which  afforded  a  clew 
to  the  nature  of  his  reilcctions. 

He  did  not  see  me  tili  I  was  close  before  him,  and  had 
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ealled  him  by  Iiis  name,  nor  did  he  at  firat  recognize  me,  for 
taj  garb  was  ioieign,  and  my  upper  lip  imshaveu;  and,  as  I 
Bald  before,  years  had  strangely  altered  me;  but  when  be  did, 
he  testified  all  tbe  cordiality  I  had  anticipated.  I  linked  my 
am  in  his,  and  we  valked  to  and  fro  for  honrs,  talking  of  all 
that  had  passed  aince  and  before  out  paitii^,  and  feeling  oui 
hearts  vann  to  eaoh  othei  aa  we  talked. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  you,"  eaid  he,  "how  widely  did  oar 
hopes  and  objects  diSerl  Youra  from  myown:  you  seemingly 
had  the  vant^e-groond,  but  it  was  an  artificial  eminence,  and 
my  lerel  Btate,  thoagh  it  appeared  lese  tempting,  was  more 
Becore.  I  had  Just  been  disgra«ed  by  a  misguided  and  nn- 
grateful  prince,  I  had  already  gone  into  a  retirement  where 
my  only  honours  were  proportioned  to  my  fortitude  in  bear* 
ing  condemnation,  and  my  only  flatterer  was  the  hope  of  find- 
ing  a  companioD  and  a  jÜentoi  in  myself.  You,  my  f riend, 
parted  with  life  before  you;  and  you  only  relinqnished  the 
pnrgnit  of  Fortune  at  one  court,  to  meet  her  advancea  at  an* 
otiier,  Nearly  ten  yeaia  have  flown  aince  that  time:  my  sit- 
nation  ia  but  little  changed;  I  am  retumed,  it  is  true,  to  my 
native  soil,  but  not  to  a  soil  more  indulgent  to  ambition  and 
exertion  than  the  scene  of  my  exile.  My  sphere  of  action  ia 
still  shut  fromme:  mi/mind  is  still  banished.^  You  return 
young  in  years,  but  füll  of  auccesaes.  Have  they  bronght  you 
happiness,  Severenz?  or  have  you  yet  a  temper  to  envy  my 
content?  " 

"  Alas  I "  Said  I,  "  who  can  bear  too  close  a  search  beneath 
the  mask  and  robe?  Talk  not  of  me  now.  It  is  ongracious 
for  the  fortunate  to  repine;  and  I  reeerre  whatever  may  dis- 
gniet  me  witbin  for  your  future  consolation  and  adrice.  At 
present  apeak  to  me  of  youraelf :  you  are  happy,  then?" 

"I  amt"  Said  Bolingbroke,  emphatically.  "Life  aeems 
to  me  to  possess  two  treasurea :  one  glittering  and  preoarious ; 
the  other  of  less  rieh  a  ahow,  bat  of  a  more  solid  valne.  The 
one  is  Power,  tbe  other  Virtue;  and  there  is  this  main  diSer- 

^  I  DMd  Ktrcel/  nrntod  the  reader  tbat  Lord  Bolingbroke,  thongh  ho 
Iikd  receiv«d  %  fall  pardan,  tm  forbidden  to  renime  hi«  aeat  in  tbe  Hon» 
of  Loidi.  —  Ed. 
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ence  between  the  two, — Power  is  introsted  to  ns  as  a  loan 
erer  reqiiired  again,  and  with  a  terrible  arrear  of  interest; 
Viitue  obtained  by  us  as  a  boon  which  we  can  only  lose  through 
our  own  folly,  when  once  it  is  acquired.  In  my  yoath  I  was 
oaught  by  the  former;  henoe  my  errors  and  my  misfortunes! 
In  my  deolining  years  I  have  souglit  the  latter;  hence  my 
palliatives  and  my  consolation.  But  you  have  not  seen  my 
home^  and  all  its  attractions,"  added  Bolingbroke,  with  a 
smile  which  reminded  me  of  his  former  seif.  ^I  will  show 
them  to  you."    And  we  tumed  our  steps  to  the  honse. 

As  we  walked  thither  I  wondered  to  find  how  little  melan- 
choly  was  the  change  Bolingbroke  had  undergone.  Ten  years, 
which  bring  man  from  his  prime  to  his  decay,  had  indeed  left 
their  trace  upon  his  stately  form,  and  the  still  nnrivalled 
beanty  of  his  noble  features;  but  the  manner  gained  all  that 
the  form  had  lost.  In  his  days  of  more  noisy  greatness,  there 
had  been  something  artificial  and  unquiet  in  the  sparkling  al- 
temations  he  had  loved  to  adopt.  He  had  been  too  fond  of 
changing  wisdom  by  a  quick  turn  into  wit, — too  fond  of  the 
affectation  of  bordering  the  serious  with  the  gay,  business  with 
pleasure.  If  this  had  not  taken  from  the  polish  of  his  man- 
ner, it  had  diminished  its  dignity  and  given  it  the  air  of  be- 
ing  assumed  and  insincere.  Now  all  was  quiet,  eamest,  and 
impressive;  there  was  tendemess  even  in  what  was  melan- 
choly:  and  if  there  yet  lingered  the  affectation  of  blending 
the  classic  character  with  his  own,  the  character  was  more 
noble  and  the  affectation  more  unseen.  But  this  manner  was 
only  the  faint  mirror  of  a  mind  which,  retaining  much  of  its 
former  mould,  had  been  embellished  and  exalted  by  adversity, 
and  which  if  it  banished  not  its  former  f aculties,  had  acquired 
a  thousand  new  virtues  to  redeem  them. 

"You  See,"  said  my  companion,  pointing  to  the  walls  of  the 
hall,  which  we  had  now  entered,  "  the  subject  which  at  pres- 
ent  occupies  the  greater  part  of  my  attention.  I  am  meditat- 
ing  how  to  make  the  hall  most  illustrative  of  its  owner's 
pursuits.  You  see  the  desire  of  improving,  of  creating,  and 
of  associating  the  improvement  and  tho  creation  with  our- 
selves,  foUows  us  banished  meu  even  to  our  seclusion.     I 
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thiok  of  haring  those  walls  paiuted  vith  tte  implemeota  of 
fausbandry,  and  through  picturea  of  spades  and  ploi^fhehaids 
to  expreu  my  employmeiits  and  testify  my  content  in  them." 

"Cincinnatus  is  a  better  model  than  Aristippus:  confesB 
it,"  aaid  I,  amiling.  "But  if  the  Senators  come  hither  to 
gnmmon  you  to  power,  will  you  reeemble  the  Boman,  not  only 
in  being  fonnd  at  your  plongh,  bot  in  your  reluctanoe  to  leave 
it^  and  your  eagerneBS  to  retum?  " 

" What  shall  I  say  to  you?"  leplied  Bolingbroke.  "Will 
you  play  the  oynio  if  I  anawer  no  ?  We  »havM  not  boast  of 
despising  power,  when  of  use  to  others,  bat  of  being  oontented 
to  live  withont  it.  Thia  is  the  end  of  jaj  philosophyl  But 
let  me  present  yoa  to  one  whom  I  value  more  now  than  I 
Talued  power  at  any  time." 

As  he  Baid  this,  Bolingbroke  threw  open  the  door  of  an 
apartment,  and  introduced  me  to  a  lady  with  whom  he  had 
found  that  domestic  happiness  denied  him  in  Mb  first  mar- 
riage.  The  nieoe  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  this  most  chamt- 
ing  woman  possessed  all  her  annt'a  wit,  and  far  more  than  all 
her  aiiDt's  beauty.^  3he  was  in  weak  health;  but  her  vivacil? 
was  extreme,  and  her  conversation  just  what  should  be  the 
conrersation  of  a  woman  n-ho  shines  without  striTing  for  it. 

The  busineas  on  which  I  was  bound  only  allowed  me  to  stay 
two  days  with  Bolingbroke,  and  thia  I  stated  at  first,  lest 
he  should  hare  dra^ied  me  over  his  farm. 

"Well,"  Said  my  host,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  indaoe 
me  to  promise  a  longer  stay,  "if  you  ean  only  give  us  two 
days,  I  most  write  and  ezcuse  myaelf  to  a  great  man  with 
whom  I  was  to  dine  to-day.  Yet,  if  it  were  not  so  inhospita- 
ble,  I  should  like  mnch  to  carry  you  with  me  to  his  house; 
for  I  own  that  I  wish  you  to  see  my  companions,  and  to  leam 
that  if  I  still  consult  the  Oracles,  they  are  lese  for  the  predio- 
tions  of  fortune  than  as  the  inspirationa  of  the  god." 

*  I  am  not  uhamed  to  lar  to  70a  that  I  Mdmii«  her  mora  ereiy  lta«r  <d 
my  lif«.  —  Lellrrfiam  Lord  Bolingbrokt  to  Saift. 

Bolingbroke  lored  her  to  thelaat;  Aod  perhapa  it  it  Jut  tnamui  mmI» 
Irated  for  his  gallantriet  to  add  that  this  beaatifal  and  accompliihed  mmiaa 
■eems  to  have  admiied  «od  ««(««n«tf  •■  mudi  at  alwloTedhim.— Eo. 
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^^Ahl''  Said  Lady  Bolingbroke,  who  spoke  in  French,  ''I 
know  whom  you  allude  to.  Give  him  my  homage,  and  assnre 
him,  when  he  next  Visits  us^  we  will  appoint  six  damea  du 
palais  to  receive  and  pet  him." 

Upon  this  I  insisted  upon  accompanying  Bolingbroke  to 
the  house  of  so  fortunate  a  being^  and  he  consented  to  my 
wish  with  feigned  reluctance,  bat  evident  pleasore. 

''And  who/'  said  I  to  Lady  Bolingbroke,  ''is  the  happy 
objeet  of  so  much  respect?" 

Lady  Bolingbroke  answered,  laughing,  that  nothing  was  so 
pleasant  as  suspense,  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  in  her  to  de- 
prive  me  of  it;  and  we  conversed  with  so  much  zest  that  it 
was  not  tili  Bolingbroke  had  left  the  room  for  some  moments 
that  I  observed  he  was  not  present.  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  remark  that  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  him  so  happy  and  with 
such  just  cause  for  happiness. 

''  He  u  happy,  though  at  times  he  is  restless.  How,  chained 
to  this  oar,  can  he  be  otherwise?"  answered  Lady  Boling- 
broke, with  a  sigh;  "but  his  friends,"  she  added,  ''who  most 
enjoy  his  retirement,  must  yet  lament  it.  His  genius  is  not 
wasted  here,  it  is  true:  where  cauld  it  be  wasted?  But  who 
does  not  feel  that  it  is  employed  in  too  confined  a  sphere? 
And  yet — ''  and  I  saw  a  tear  start  to  her  eye  —  "I,  at  least, 
ought  not  to  repine.  I  should  lose  the  best  part  of  my  happi- 
ness if  there  was  nothing  I  could  console  him  for." 

"Believe  me,"  said  I,  "I  have  known  Bolingbroke  in  the 
zenith  of  his  success ;  but  never  knew  him  so  worthy  of  con- 
gratulation  as  naw  !  " 

"Is  that  flattery  to  him  or  to  me?"  said  Lady  Bolingbroke, 
smiling  archly,  for  her  smiles  were  quick  successors  to  her 
tears. 

**Detur  dignioriP^  answered  I;  "but  you  must  allow  that, 
though  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  all  that  the  world  can  give, 
it  is  still  better  to  gain  something  that  the  world  cannot 
take  away?" 

"  Are  you  also  a  philosopher?"  cried  Lady  Bolingbroke,  gayly . 
"Ah,  poor  me!     In  my  youth,  my  jwrtion  was  the  cloister;* 

^  8be  was  bronght  np  at  St.  Cyr.  —  Ed. 
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in  my  later  years  I  am  banished  to  the  parch  /  You  have 
HO  conception,  Monsieur  Devereux^  what  wise  faces  and  pro- 
found  maxims  we  have  here^  especially  as  all  who  come  to 
Visit  my  lord  think  it  necessary  to  quote  Tully,  and  talk 
of  solitude  as  if  it  were  a  heaven!  Les  pauvres  hons  gensf 
they  seem  a  little  snrprised  when  Henry  receives  them  smil- 
ingly,  begs  them  to  construe  the  Latin,  gives  them  good  wine, 
and  sends  them  back  to  London  with  faces  half  the  length 
they  were  on  their  arrival.  Mais  voici,  Monsieur,  le  fermier 
phüasophel^^ 

And  Bolingbroke  entering,  I  took  my  leave  of  this  lively 
and  interesting  lady  and  entered  his  carriage. 

Ab  soon  as  we  were  seated,  he  pressed  me  for  my  reasons 
for  refusing  to  prolong  my  visit.  As  I  thought  they  would 
be  more  opportune  after  the  excursion  of  the  day  was  oyer, 
and  afl,  in  truth,  I  was  not  eager  to  relate  them,  I  begged  to 
defer  the  narration  tili  our  return  to  his  house  at  night,  and 
then  I  directed  the  conversation  into  a  new  Channel. 

''My  Chief  companion,"  said  Bolingbroke,  after  describing 
to  me  his  course  of  lif e,  ''  is  the  man  you  are  about  to  visit. 
He  has  his  frailties  and  iniirmities, — and  in  saying  that,  I 
only  imply  that  he  is  humaD, — but  he  is  wise,  reflective,  gen- 
erouSi  and  affectionate;  add  these  qualities  to  a  dazzling  wit, 
and  a  genius  deep,  if  not  sublime,  and  what  wonder  that  we 
forget  something  of  vanity  and  something  of  fretfulness, — 
efiFects  rather  of  the  frame  than  of  the  mind.  The  wonder 
only  is  ihat^  with  a  body  the  victim  to  every  disease,  crippled 
and  imbecile  from  the  cradlc,  his  frailties  should  not  bo  more 
nnmeroos,  and  his  care,  his  thoughts,  and  attentions  not 
whoUy  limited  to  his  own  complaints.  For  the  sickly  are  al- 
most  of  necessity  selfish;  and  that  mind  must  have  a  vast 
share  of  benevolence  which  oan  always  retain  the  softness  of 
charity  and  love  for  others,  when  pain  and  disease  constitute 
the  morbid  links  that  perpetually  bind  it  to  seif.  If  this 
great  character  is  my  chief  companion,  my  chief  correspond- 
ent  is  not  less  distinguished;  in  a  word,  no  longer  to  keep 
you  in  suspenso^  Pope  is  my  companion  and  Swift  my 
correspondent." 
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'^  You  are  fortonate,  bat  so  also  are  they«  Yonr  letter  in- 
formed  me  of  Swift's  honourable  exile  in  Ireland:  how  does 
hebearit?" 

''Too  feelingly:  bis  disappointments  tum  bis  blood  to  acid. 
He  Said,  cbaracteristically  enough,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  tbat 
in  fisbing  onoe  wben  be  was  a  little  boy,  be  feit  a  great  fisb 
at  tbe  end  of  bis  line,  wbicb  be  drew  up  almost  to  tbe  gronndi 
but  it  dropped  in,  and  tbe  disappointment,  be  adds,  vexes 
bim  to  tbis  day,  and  be  believes  it  to  be  tbe  type  of  all  bis 
future  disappointments:^  it  is  wonderful  bow  reluctantly  a 
very  active  mind  sinks  into  rest." 

^  In  thiB  letter  Swift  adds,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  to  saj  this  if  yoo  [Lord 
Bolingbroke]  had  not  a  spirit  fitter  to  bear  yoor  own  misfortones  than  I  baye 
to  tbink  of  tbem  ; "  and  thü  is  tme.  Notbing  can  be  more  striking,  or  more 
honoarable  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  than  tbe  contzaat  between  Swift'a  letten 
and  tbat  nobleman's  npon  tbe  subject  of  tbeir  mutnal  disappointments.  I 
especiallj  note  tbe  contrast,  because  it  bas  been  so  grievousl/  tbe  cant  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke*s  decriers  to  represent  bis  affection  for  retiiement  as 
hoUow,  and  bis  resignation  in  advorsity  as  a  boast  ratber  tban  a  fact.  Now 
I  will  challenge  any  one  tkoroughly  and  dispassionatelj  to  examiue  wbat  is 
left  to  OS  of  tbe  life  of  tbis  great  man,  and  after  baving  done  so/to  select 
Irom  all  modern  bistory  an  example  of  one  wbo,  in  tbe  prime  of  life  and 
beigbt  of  ambition,  ever  passed  from  a  rerj  active  and  exciting  career  into 
retirement  and  disgrace,  and  bore  tbe  cbange  —  long,  bitter,  and  permanent 
as  it  was — witb  a  greater  and  more  thorongbly  snstained  magnanimitj  tban 
did  Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  bas  been  reproacbed  for  taking  pari  in  political 
contests  in  tbe  midst  of  bis  praises  and  "  aftected  enjoyment "  of  retirement ; 
jmd  tbis,  made  matter  of  reproacb,  is  exactljr  tbe  snbject  on  wbicb  be  seems 
to  me  tbe  moat  wortby  of  praise.  For,  pntting  aside  all  motives  for  action, 
on  tbe  pnritj  of  wbicb  men  are  generali/  incrednlons,  as  a  hatred  to  iU 
govemment  (an  antipatbj  wonderfnlly  strong  in  wise  men,  and  wonderfaUjr 
weak  in  fools),  tbe  bonest  impnlse  of  tbe  citisen,  and  tbe  better  and  higber 
sentiroent,  to  wbicb  Bolingbroke  appeared  pecnliarly  alire,  of  afifection  to 
mankind,  —  pntting  tbese  utterly  aside,  —  it  mnst  be  owned  tbat  resignation 
is  tbe  more  noble  in  proportion  as  it  is  tbe  less  passive ;  tbat  retirement  is 
only  a  morbid  selfisbness  if  it  probibit  exertions  for  otbers ;  tbat  it  is  onlj 
reallj  dignified  and  noble  wben  it  is  tbe  sbade  wbence  issne  tbe  Oracles  that 
are  to  instmct  mankind ;  and  tbat  retirement  of  tbis  natnre  is  tbe  sole  secin- 
sion  wbicb  a  good  and  wise  man  will  covet  or  commcnd.  Tbe  very  pbiloeopby 
wbicb  makes  sncb  a  man  seek  tbe  quiet,  makes  bim  escbew  tbe  tnutiUty  of  tbe 
bermita^.  Very  little  praiseworthy  to  me  wonld  bave  seeraed  Lord  Boling- 
broke among  bis  haymakers  and  ploaghmen,  if  among  haymnkers  and  ploagb* 
men  he  had  looked  witb  an  indifferent  eye  upon  a  profligate  Minister  and 
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^  Yet  why  shoold  retirement  be  rest?  Do  you  recoUect  in 
ihe  fiist  conversation  we  ever  had  together,  we  talked  of 
Cowley?  Do  you  recoUect  how  justly,  and  even  sublimely, 
he  has  aaid,  'Cogitation  is  that  which  distiDguishes  the  soll* 
tude  of  a  Qod  from  that  of  a  wild  beast '  ? " 

<<It  is  finely  said,"  answered  Bolingbroke;  ''bat  Swift  was 
bom  not  for  oc^itation  but  action;  for  turbulent  times,  not 
for  calm.  He  ceases  to  be  great  directly  he  is  still;  and  his 
bittemess  at  every  vexation  is  so  great  that  I  have  often 
thought,  in  listening  to  him,  of  the  Abb^  de  Cjran,  who, 
attempting  to  throw  nutshells  out  of  the  bars  of  his  window, 
and  constantly  failing  in  the  attempt,  exclaimed  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  'Thus  does  Providence  delight  in  frustrating  my 
designs!''' 

''  But  you  are  fallen  from  a  f ar  greater  height  of  hope  than 
Swift  could  ever  have  attained:  you  bear  this  change  well, 
but  not  /  hape  without  a  struggle." 

"You  are  right, — not  without  a  struggle;  while  corruption 
thrivesy  I  will  not  be  silent;  while  bad  men  govem^  I  will 
not  be  still." 

In  conversation  of  this  sort  passed  the  time,  tili  we  arrived 
at  Pope's  villa. 

We  found  the  poet  in  his  study, —  indued,  as  some  of  his 
pictures  represent  him,  in  a  long  gown  and  a  velvet  cap.  He 
received  Bolingbroke  with  great  tendemess,  and  being,  as  he 
Said,  in  robuster  health  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  monthSi 
he  insisted  on  carrying  us  to  his  grotto.  I  know  nothing 
more  common  to  poets  than  a  pride  in  what  belongs  to  their 
houses;  and  perhaps  to  a  man  not  ill-natured,  there  are  few 
things  more  pleasant  than  indulging  the  little  weaknesses  of 
those  we  admire.  We  sat  down  in  a  small  temple  made  en- 
tirely  of  shells;  and  whether  it  was  that  the  Creative  Genius 
gave  an  undue  charm  to  the  place,  I  know  not:  but  as  the 

a  renal  pArlUment;  veiy  little  interest  in  mj  ejei  woold  hare  attached 
itaelf  to  hia  beans  aod  Tetcbes,  had  beans  and  retchei  cansed  bim  to  forget 
that  if  he  was  happier  in  a  fnrm,  he  conld  be  more  nsefnl  in  a  tenate,  and 
made  Um  forego,  in  the  sphere  of  a  bailiff,  aU  care  for  re^ntering  that  of  a 
legislator.  —  £d. 
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xnuimur  of  a  rill^  glassy  as  the  Blandusian  fountaixi|  was 
caughti  and  Te-given  from  side  to  aide  by  a  perpetual  echo, 
and  through  an  arcade  of  trees,  whose  leaves,  ever  and  anon, 
feil  startingly  to  the  ground  beneath  the  light  touch  of  the 
autumn  air;  as  you  saw  the  sails  on  the  river  pass  and  van- 
ishy  like  the  cares  which  breathe  over  the  smooth  glass  of 
wisdom,  bat  may  not  linger  to  dim  it,  it  was  not  dif&colt  to 
invest  the  place,  humble  as  it  was,  with  a  classic  interest,  or 
to  recall  the  loved  retreats  of  the  Boman  bards,  without  smil- 
ing  too  fastidiously  at  the  contrast. 

"  Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  lir'Bt  oiuieeii, 
Within  thy  airj  ehell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margia  green, 

Or  bj  the  violet  embroidered  yale 
Where  the  lovelorn  nightingale 
Kightly  to  thee  her  sad  BODg  moumeth  well ; 
Sweet  Echo,  dost  thoa  shan  those  hannts  of  yoze. 
And  in  the  dim  caves  of  a  northem  shore 
I>eUght  to  dwell  I " 

"Let  the  compliment  to  you,  Pope,"  said  Bolingbroke, 
^'atone  for  the  profanation  of  weaving  three  wretched  lines  of 
mine  with  those  most  musical  notes  of  Milton.'' 

"  Ah! "  Said  Pope,  "  would  that  you  could  give  me  a  fitting 
inscription  for  my  fount  and  grottol  The  only  one  I  can 
remember  is  hackneyed,  and  yet  it  has  spoilt  me,  I  fear,  for 
all  others. 

"  *  Hujos  Njmpha  loci,  sacri  custodia  f ontis 

Dormio  dum  blands  scntio  mtunnnr  aqns ; 
Parce  meum,  quisqais  tanges  cava  marmora,  somnum 
Rompere ;  sive  bibas,  sive  lavere,  tace/  "  ^ 

"  We  cannot  hope  to  match  it,"  said  Bolingbroke,  "though 

^  Thos  yery  inadeqnatelj  translated  by  Pope  (see  bis  Letter  to  Edward 
Blonnt,  Esq.,  descriptive  of  bis  grotto) :  — 

"  Nymph  of  the  grot,  theae  sacred  nprings  I  keep. 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  wate»  sleep  : 
Ah,  spare  my  slumben :  gently  troad  the  cave, 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  In  sUence  htve." 

It  is,  however,  qnite  impossible  to  convey  to  an  nnleamcd  reader  the  exqni« 
Site  and  spirit-like  beanty  of  the  Latin  verses.  —  £d. 
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yon  knov  I  valne  myself  on  theae  things.  Bat  teil  me  your 
oews  of  Gay:  U  he  growing  wiser?" 

"  Not  a  whit ;  he  is  forever  a  dupe  to  the  tpe»  credula  ;  al- 
Tays  talking  of  buying  an  annnity,  that  he  may  be  indepea- 
dest,  and  always  spending  as  fast  as  he  e&ms,  that  he  may 
appear  munifioent." 

"Foor  Gayl  but  he  is  a  common  example  of  the  improvi- 
dence  of  his  tribe,  while  you  ate  an  exception,  Yet  mark, 
Derereus,  the  inconsistency  of  Fope's  thrift  and  careleasness : 
he  sendB  a  parcel  of  fruit  to  aome  ladies  vith  thu  note,  'Take 
care  of  the  papers  that  wrap  the  apples,  and  retum  them 
safely;  they  are  the  only  copies  I  havo  of  one  part  of  the 
Iliad. '  Thns,  you  see,  our  economist  aavea  hia  paper,  and 
hazards  hia  epicl" 

Pope,  who  is  always  flattered  by  an  allnsion  to  bis  negli- 
gence  of  ^tme,  smiled  slightly  and  anawered,  "What  man, 
alas,  ever  ptofits  by  the  lessons  of  hia  friends?  How  many 
ezact  rulea  has  our  good  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  laid  down  for 
both  of  ua ;  how  angrily  atill  does  he  chide  os  for  our  want 
of  prudence  and  our  love  of  good  livingl  I  intend,  in  anawer 
to  his  charges  on  the  latter  score,  though  I  voucb,  aa  I  well 
may,  for  our  temperance,  to  give  him  the  reply  of  the  aage  to 
the  f ooliah  courtier  —  " 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Bolin gbroke. 

"  Why,  the  courtier  aaw  the  aage  picking  out  the  best  diahes 
at  table.  'How,'  said  he  with  a  aneer,  'are  sages  such  epi- 
curea?'  —  'Do  you  think,  Sir,'  repUed  the  wise  man,  reach* 
ing  over  the  table  to  help  himselJ^  'do  you  think,  Sir,  that 
the  Creator  made  the  good  things  of  this  world  only  for 
fools?'" 

"How  the  Dean  will  piah  and  pull  bis  wig  when  he  reada 
your  illustration,"  said  Boliogbroke,  laughing.  "We  shall 
never  agree  in  our  reaaonings  on  that  part  of  philoaophy, 
Swift  loves  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  find  privation  or  distress, 
and  has  no  notion  of  Epicurean  visdom ;  for  my  part,  I  think 
the  use  of  knowledge  is  to  make  ua  happier.  I  would  eom- 
pare  the  mind  to  the  beantiful  statne  of  Love  by  Praxiteles. 
When  its  eyea  were  bandaged  the  connteuanoe  seemed  grave 
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and  8ad|  but  the  moment  you  removed  the  bendage  the  most 
serene  and  enchanting  smile  diffused  itself  over  the  whole 
face.*' 

So  passed  the  moming  tili  the  hoor  of  dinner,  and  this  ze- 
past  was  serred  with  an  elegance  and  luxuiy  which  the  sons 
of  Apollo  seldom  command.^  As  the  evening  closed,  our  con- 
versation  feil  upon  friendship,  and  the  increasing  disposition 
towards  it  which  comes  with  increasing  years.  "  Whilst  my 
mind/'  said  BolingbrokCi  ^'shrinks  more  and  more  from  the 
World,  and  f  eels  in  its  independence  less  yeaming  to  eztemal 
objectS;  the  ideas  of  friendship  retnm  oftener, — they  busy 
me,  they  warm  me  more.  Is  it  that  we  grow  more  tender  as 
the  moment  of  our  great  Separation  approaches?  or  is  it  that 
they  who  are  to  live  together  in  another  State  (for  friendship 
exists  not  bat  for  the  good)  begin  to  feel  more  strongly  that 
divine  sympathy  which  is  to  be  the  great  bond  of  their  fatore 
Society?''* 

While  Bolingbroke  was  thus  speaking,  and  Pope  listened 
with  all  the  love  and  reverence  which  he  evidently  bore  to  his 
friend  stamped  upon  his  worn  but  expressive  countenance,  I 
inly  said,  '*  Surely,  the  love  between  minds  like  these  should 
live  and  last  without  the  changes  that  ordinary  affections  feell 
Who  would  not  moum  for  the  strength  of  all  human  ties,  if 
hereafter  these  are  broken,  and  asperity  succeed  to  friendshipi 
or  aversion  to  esteem?  /,  a  wanderer,  without  heir  to  my 
memory  and  wealth,  shall  pass  away,  and  my  hasty  and  un- 
mellowed  fame  will  moulder  with  my  clay;  but  will  the 
names  of  those  whom  I  now  behold  ever  fall  languidly  on  the 
ears  of  a  future  race,  and  will  there  not  forever  be  some  sym- 
pathy with  their  friendship,  softer  and  warmer  than  admira* 
tion  for  their  fame?  " 

We  left  our  celebrated  host  about  two  hours  before  mid- 
night,  and  retumed  to  Dawley. 

*  Pope  seems  to  havebeen  rather  capricions  in  this  respect ;  bnt  in  general 
he  most  be  considered  open  to  the  sarcasm  of  displaying  the  bonnteons  host 
to  tfaoee  who  did  not  want  a  dinner,  and  the  niggard  to  those  who  did.  —  Ed. 

*  This  beautifol  sentiment  is  to  be  fonnd,  with  very  slight  alteiation,  in  • 
ktter  from  Bolingbroke  to  Swift.  — Ed. 
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On  oaz  road  thither  I  questioned  Bolingbrok«  respeotisg 
Montieoil,  and  I  fonnd  that,  as  I  had  flurmised,  he  vas  able 
to  give  me  some  information  of  that  arch-scbemer.  Gcrald's 
money  aad  hereditaiy  influence  had  prooured  tacit  connivunce 
st  the  Jesait's  resideoce  in  England,  and  Montreuil  had  for 
some  years  led  a  guiet  and  unoffending  life  in  clwe  retire- 
ment.  "Lately,  hoTever,"  aaid Bolingbtoke,  "I  bare  leamed 
Üiat  the  old  spirit  has  revived,  and  I  accidentally  heard  three 
days  ^o,  when  conversing  wlth  one  well  informed  on  State 
matters,  that  this  most  pure  administration  haa  discorered 
some  plot  or  plots  Tvith  which  Montreuil  is  connected;  I  be- 
lieve  he  will  be  apprebended  in  a  few  days." 

"And  where  lurka  he?  " 

"He  was,  I  heard,  last  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  youi 
brother's  property  at  Devereux  Court,  and  I  imi^ine  it 
IHTobable  that  he  is  still  in  that  neighbourhood." 

Thia  intelligence  made  me  resolre  to  leave  Dawley  even 
earlier  thao  I  had  intended,  and  I  signified  to  Lord  Boling- 
brohe  my  intention  of  qnitting  him  by  snnrise  the  next  mom- 
ingi  He  endeavoured  in  rain  to  combat  my  resolution.  I 
was  too  feaxful  lest  Montreail,  hearing  of  his  danger  from  the 
State,  might  baffle  my  vengeance  by  seeking  eome  iropenetra- 
We  aaylum,  to  wish  to  snbject  my  meeting  with  him  and  with 
Gerald,  whose  co-operation  I  desired,  to  any  nnnecessaiy  de- 
lay.  I  took  leave  of  my  host  therefore  that  night,  and  or- 
dered  my  carria^  to  be  in  readinesa  by  the  first  dawn  of 
noniing. 


CHAPTER  VTI. 

TOB  FLOT  APPR0ACHE8  ITB  DiKOTTZURNT. 

Although  the  details  of  my  last  ohapter  have  somewhat 
retarded  the  progreas  of  that  ditutuement  with  which  thia  vol- 
ume  is  destined  to  ciose,  yet  I  do  not  think  the  destined 
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reader  will  regret  lingering  over  a  scene  in  which,  after  years 
of  restless  enterprise  and  exile,  he  beholds  the  asylum  which 
fortone  had  prepared  for  the  most  extraordinary  chaiacter 
with  which  I  have  adomed  these  pages. 

It  was  bef ore  daybreak  that  I  commenoed  my  joumey.  The 
shutters  of  the  house  were  as  yet  closed;  the  gray  mists  ris- 
ing  slowly  from  the  earth,  and  the  cattle  couched  beneath  the 
treeSy  the  cold  but  breezeless  freshness  of  the  moming,  the 
silence  of  the  onawakened  birds,  all  gave  an  inexpressible 
stillness  and  quiet  to  the  scene.  The  horses  slowly  ascended 
a  little  eminence,  and  I  looked  from  the  window  of  the  car- 
riage  on  the  peaceful  retreat  I  had  left.  I  sighed  as  I  did  so, 
and  a  sick  Sensation,  coupled  with  the  thought  of  Isora,  came 
Chili  upon  my  heart.  No  man  happily  placed  in  this  social 
World  can  guess  the  f eelings  of  envy  with  which  a  wanderer 
like  me,  without  tie  or  home,  and  for  whom  the  roving  eager- 
ness  of  youth  is  over,  surveys  those  sheltered  spots  in  which 
the  breast  gamers  up  all  domestic  bonds,  its  household  and 
holiest  delights;  the  companioned  hearth,  the  smile  of  in- 
fancy,  and,  dearer  than  all,  the  eye  that  glasses  our  purest, 
our  tenderest,  our  most  secret  thoughts;  these  —  oh,  none 
who  enjoy  them  know  how  they  for  whom  they  are  not  have 
pined  and  moumed  for  them! 

I  had  not  travelled  many  hours,  when,  npon  the  loneliest 
part  of  the  road,  my  carriage,  which  had  bome  me  without  an 
accident  from  Rome  to  London,  broke  down.  The  postilions 
Said  there  was  a  small  inn  about  a  mile  from  the  spot;  thither 
I  repaired:  a  blacksmith  was  sent  for,  and  I  found  the  acci- 
dent to  the  carriage  would  require  several  hours  to  repair. 
No  solitary  chaise  did  the  inn  afford;  but  the  landlord,  who 
was  a  freeholder  and  a  huntsman,  boasted  one  valuable  and 
swift  horse,  which  he  declared  was  fit  for  an  emperor  or  a 
highwayman.  I  was  too  Impatient  of  delay  not  to  grasp  at 
this  intelligence.  I  gave  mine  host  whatever  he  demanded 
for  the  loan  of  his  steed,  transferred  my  pistols  to  an  immense 
pair  of  holsters,  which  adorned  a  high  demi-pique  saddle, 
wherewith  he  obliged  me,  and,  within  an  hour  from  the  date 
of  the  accident,  recommenced  my  Joumey. 
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The  evening  closed^  as  I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
fellow-traveller.  He  was,  like  myself,  on  horseback.  He 
wore  a  short,  dark  gr^j  cloak,  a  long  wig  of  a  raven  liue,  and 
a  large  hat,  which,  flapping  over  his  face,  conspired,  with  the 
inereasing  darkness,  to  allow  me  a  very  imperfect  survey  of 
his  features.  Twice  or  thrice  he  had  passed  me,  and  always 
with  some  salutation,  indicative  of  a  desire  for  further  ac- 
quaintance;  but  my  mood  is  not  naturally  too  much  inclined 
to  miscellaneous  society,  and  I  was  at  that  time  peculiarly 
coYetous  of  my  own  companionship.  I  had,  therefore,  given 
bat  a  brief  answer  to  the  horseman's  courtesy,  and  had  ridden 
away  from  him  with  a  very  unceremonious  abruptness.  At 
length,  when  he  had  come  up  to  me  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
for  the  fourth  time  had  accosted  me,  my  ear  caught  some* 
thing  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  which  did  not  seem  to  me 
wholly  unfamiliar.  I  regarded  him  with  more  attention  than 
I  had  as  yet  done,  and  replied  to  him  more  civilly  and  at 
length.  Apparently  encouraged  by  this  relazation  from  my 
reserre,  the  man  speedily  resumed. 

''Your  horse,  Sir,"  said  he,  'Ms  a  fine  animal,  but  he  seems 
jaded:  you  have  ridden  far  to-day,  I  '11  venture  to  guess." 

^I  have,  Sir^  but  the  town  where  I  shall  pass  the  night  is 
not  above  four  miles  distant,  I  believe." 

"Hum — hal  —  you  sleep  at  D ,  then?"  said  the  horse- 

man,  inquisitively. 

A  suspicion  came  across  me;  we  were  then  entering  a  very^ 
lonely  road,  and  one  notoriously  infested  with  highwaymen. 
My  fellow  equestrian's  Company  might  have  some  sinister 
meaning  in  it.  I  looked  to  my  holsters,  and  leisurely  taking 
out  one  of  my  pistols,  saw  to  its  priming,  and  retumed  it  to 
its  depository.  The  horseman  noted  the  motion,  and  he 
moved  his  horse  rather  uneasily,  and  I  thought  timidly,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  road. 

'^  You  travel  well  armed,  Sir,"  said  he,  after  a  pause. 

^  It  is  a  necessary  precaution,  Sir,"  answered  I,  com- 
posedly,  ^Hn  a  road  one  is  not  familiär  with,  and  with  com* 
panions  one  has  never  had  the  happiness  to  meet  before." 

^Aheml — aheml — FarMeUf  Monsieur  le  Comtei  you  al- 

89 
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lüde  to  me;  but  I  wairant  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
met." 

''Hai"  Said  I,  riding  doser  to  my  fellow  trayeller,  ^jon 
know  me,  theiii  and  we  have  met  bef ore.  I  thought  I  reoog- 
nized  your  voice,  but  I  cannot  remember  when  or  where  I  last 
heard  it." 

"  Ohy  Ckmnt,  I  believe  it  was  only  by  aooident  that  we  com« 
menoed  acquaintanoeship,  and  only  by  accident,  you  see,  do 
we  now  lesume  it.  Bat  I  peroeive  tiiat  I  intmde  on  your 
solitude.    Farewelly  Count»  and  a  pleasant  night  at  your  inn." 

'^Not  so  fast,  Sir/'  said  I,  laying  firm  band  on  my  compan* 
ion's  shoTÜdery  ''I  know  yoa  now,  and  I  thank  Providence 
that  I  haye  found  you.  Marie  Oswald,  it  is  not  lightly  that 
I  will  part  with  youl " 

'' With  all  my  heart,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  But,  morbleuf 
Monsieur  le  Comtei  do  take  your  band  from  my  Shoulder:  I 
am  a  nervous  man,  and  your  pistols  are  loaded,  and  perhaps 
you  are  choleric  and  hasty.  I  assure  you  I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing  to  part  with  you  abruptly,  for  I  have  watched  you  for  the 
last  two  days  in  order  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  this  interview." 

"  Indeedl  your  wish  will  save  both  of  us  a  world  of  trouble. 
I  believe  you  may  serve  me  effectually;  if  so,  you  will  find 
me  more  desirous  and  more  able  than  ever  to  show  my 
gratitude." 

"Sir,  you  are  too  good,"  quoth  Mr.  Oswald,  with  an  air  far 
more  respeetful  than  he  had  yet  shown  me.  "Let  us  make  to 
your  inn,  and  there  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  your 
oommands."  So  saying,  Marie  pushed  on  his  horse,  and  I 
urged  my  own  to  the  same  expedition. 

"But  teil  me,"  said  I,  as  we  rode  on,  "  why  you  have  wished 
to  meet  me? — me  whom  you  so  cruelly  deserted  and  for« 
sook?" 

"Oh,  parhleu,  spare  me  there I  it  was  not  I  who  deserted 
you:  I  was  ecmipelled  to  fly;  death,  murder,  on  one  side; 
safety,  money,  and  a  snug  place  in  Italy,  as  a  lay-brother  of 
the  Institute  on  the  otherl  What  could  I  do?  —  you  were  ill 
in  bed,  not  likely  to  recover,  not  able  to  protect  me  in  my 
present  peril,  in  a  state  that  in  all  probability  never  would 
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reqnire  my  Services  for  the  future.  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
it  was  not  desertion, —  that  is  a  cruel  word| —  it  was  seif -pres* 
erration  and  common  prudence." 

•*Well,"  Said  I,  coniplaisantly,  "you  apply  words  better 
than  I  applied  them.  And  how  long  have  you  been  retomed 
to  England?'' 

'^Some  few  weeks,  Count,  not  more.  I  was  in  London  when 
yoa  arrived;  I  heard  of  that  event;  I  immediately  repaired 
to  yoor  hotel;  you  were  gone  to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's;  I 
followed  you  thither;  you  had  left  Dawley  when  I  arrived 
there;  I  leamed  your  route  and  followed  you.  Farbleu  and 
morhleu  !    I  find  you,  and  you  take  me  for  a  highwayman! " 

^Pardon  my  mistake:  the  cleaxest-sighted  men  are  subjeot 
to  commit  such  errors,  and  the  most  innocent  to  suffer  by 
them.  So  Montreuil  ^er^uae^  you  to  leave  England;  did  he 
also  persuade  you  to  return?  " 

^No:  I  was  charged  by  the  Institute  with  messages  to  him 
and  others.  But  we  are  near  the  town,  Count,  let  us  defer 
our  conversation  tili  then." 

We  entered  D >  put  up  our  horses,  called  for  an  apart- 

menty — to  which  summons  Oswald  added  another  for  wine, 
—and  then  the  virtuous  Marie  commenced  his  explanations. 
I  was  deeply  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  Gerald  had  ever 
been  made  aoquainted  with  the  fraud  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained  possession  of  the  estates  of  Devereux;  and  I  found 
that|  from  Desmarais,  Oswald  had  leamed  all  that  had  oc- 
curred  to  Oerald  since  Marie  had  left  England.  From  Os- 
wald's  prolix  communication,  I  ascertained  that  Gerald  was, 
during  the  whole  of  the  interval  between  my  uncle's  death 
and  my  departure  from  England,  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  fraud  of  the  will.  He  readily  belieyed  that  my  uncle  had 
found  good  reason  for  altering  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
me;  and  my  law  proceedings,  and  violent  conduct  towards 
himselfy  only  excited  his  indignation,  not  aroused  his  suspi- 
cions.  During  this  time  he  lived  entirely  in  the  country,  in- 
dnlging  the  rural  hospitality  and  the  mstio  Sports  which  he 
especially  affected,  and  secretly  but  deeply  involved  with 
Montreuil  in  political  intrigues.      All  this  time  the  Abb4 
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made  no  forther  use  of  him  than  to  borrow  whatever  sums  he 
reqaired  for  his  purposes.  Isora's  death,  and  the  oonfused 
Story  of  the  document  given  me  by  Oswald,  Montreuil  had  in- 
terpreted  to  Gtorald  according  to  the  Interpretation  of  the 
World;  namelji  he  had  thrown  the  sospioion  upon  Oswald,  as 
a  common  villain,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  my  credulity 
about  the  will,  introduced  himself  into  the  house  on  that 
pretence,  attempted  the  robbery  of  the  most  yaluable  articles 
therein, — which,  indeed,  he  had  succeeded  in  abstracting,— 
and  who,  on  my  awaking  and  oontesting  with  him  and  his 
accomplice,  had,  in  self-defence,  inflicted  the  wounds  which 
had  ended  in  my  delirium  and  Isora's  death.  This  part  of 
my  tale  Montreuil  never  contradicted,  and  Oerald  believed  it 
to  the  present  day.  The  affair  of  1715  occurred;  the  govem- 
ment,  aware  of  Gerald's  practices,  had  anticipated  his  design 
of  joining  the  rebels;  he  was  imprisoned;  no  act  of  overt 
guilt  on  his  part  was  proved,  or  at  least  brought  forward; 
and  the  govemment  not  being  willing,  perhaps,  to  proceed  to 
yiolent  measures  against  a  very  young  man,  and  the  head  of 
a  very  powerfnl  house,  connected  with  more  than  thiriy 
branches  of  the  English  hereditary  nobility,  he  received  his 
acquittal  just  before  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  some  other 
suspected  Tories  received  their  own. 

Prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  that  rebellion,  and  on  the  eve 
of  Montreuil 's  departure  for  Scotland,  the  priest  summoned 
Desmarais,  whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  had  preyiously 
dismissed,  and  whom  Montreuil  had  since  employed  in  vari« 
ous  errands,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  obtained  for  his 
Services  the  same  post  under  Gerald  which  the  Fatalist  had 
fiUed  under  me.  Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  rebellion,  Dev- 
ereux  Court  was  destroyed  by  accidental  fire;  and  Montreuil, 
who  had  come  over  in  disguise,  in  order  to  renew  his  attacks 
on  my  brother's  coffers  (attacks  to  which  Oerald  yielded  very 
suUenly,  and  with  many  assurances  that  he  would  no  more 
incur  the  danger  of  political  and  seditious  projects),  now  ad- 
vised  Gerald  to  go  up  to  London,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  the  govemment,  to  mix  f  reely  in  the  gayeties  of 
the  court.     Gerald  readily  consented;  for,  though  intemally 
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flcmTinced  tliat  the  charms  of  the  metropolis  vere  not  eq^ual 
to  thoae  of  the  country,  yet  he  liked  ehalte,  and  Deverenx 
Court  being  destroyed,  he  shnddered  a  little  at  the  idea  of  re- 
bnilding  so  enonnouB  a  pile.  Before  Gerald  left  the  cid  tower 
(my  toum-)  which  was  alone  spared  by  tbe  flames,  and  at 
vhidi  he  had  resided,  though  without  his  housebold,  ratbei 
than  quit  a  phioe  wbere  there  wa«  such  "excellent  shooting," 
Montreuil  said  to  DesmaraiB,  "This  ungrateful  geigneur  da 
viüage  already  showB  himse]f  the  ni^ard;  he  must  know 
what  we  know, — that  ia  oor  only  sure  hold  of  him, —  but  he 
must  not  know  it  yet; "  and  he  proceeded  to  obserre  that  It 
was  for  the  hotbeds  of  eoortly  luxury  to  mellow  and  hasten 
an  opportunity  for  the  disclosure.  He  instmcted  Desmaraia 
to  see  that  Gerald  (whom  even  a  valet,  at  least  one  so  artfol 
as  Desmarais,  might  easily  inflaence)  partook  to  ezcesa  of 
eveiy  pleasure,— at  leaat  of  every  pleasure  which  a  gentle- 
maii  might  irithout  derogation  to  his  dignity  enjoy.  Gerald 
went  to  town,  and  very  soon  became  all  that  Montreuil 
desired. 

Montrenil  came  again  to  England;  his  great  projeot,  Al- 
beroni's  project^  had  failed.  Banished  France  and  Spain, 
and  excluded  Italy,  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  an  aaylum  in 
England,  nntil  he  coold  negotiate  a  retum  to  Paris.  For  the 
first  of  theae  purposea  (the  aeylum)  interest  was  teijuisite; 
for  the  latter  (the  negotiation)  money  waa  desirable.  He 
came  to  seek  both  theae  necessaries  in  Gerald  Devereux. 
Gerald  had  already  arrived  at  that  prosperous  State  when 
money  is  not  lightly  given  away.  A  dispute  aroae;  and 
Montreuil  raised  the  veil,  and  showed  the  heir  on  what  terms 
hia  estatea  were  held. 

Bightly  Montreuil  had  read  the  human  heart!  So  long  as 
Gerald  lived  in  the  country,  and  taated  not  tbe  füll  enjoy- 
ments  of  hia  great  wealth,  it  would  have  been  highly  periloua 
to  have  made  this  discloaure;  for,  though  Gerald  had  no  great 
love  for  me,  and  was  bold  enough  to  run  any  danger,  yet  he 
was  neither  a  Desmarais  nor  a  Montreuil.  He  waa  that  moat 
capriciouB  thing,  a  man  of  honour;  and  at  that  day  he  would 
instantly  have  given  up  the  estate  to  me,  and  Montreuil  and 
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the  philoBopher  to  the  hangman.  But,  after  two  or  thiee 
years  of  everj  loxury  that  wealth  could  porchase;  after  liv- 
ing  in  those  circles,  too,  where  wealth  is  the  highest  possible 
merit^  and  public  opinion,  therefore,  only  honours  the  rieh, 
fortune  became  f ar  more  valnable  and  the  conscience  far  less 
üice.  Living  at  Devereux  Court,  Gtorald  had  onlj  30,000/. 
a  year;  living  in  London,  he  had  all  that  30,000/.  a  year  can 
porchase:  a  very  great  difference  this  indeed!  Honoor  is  a 
fine  bulwark  against  a  small  force;  but,  unbacked  by  other 
prinoiple,  it  is  seldom  well  manned  enough  to  lesist  a  large 
one.  When,  therefore,  Montreuil  showed  Grerald  that  he 
could  lose  his  estate  in  an  instant;  that  the  world  would  never 
give  him  credit  for  innocence,  when  guilt  would  haye  con* 
ferred  on  him  such  advantages;  that  he  would  therefore  part 
with  all  those  et  ecBtera  which,  now  in  the  yery  prime  of  life, 
made  his  whole  idea  of  human  enjoyments;  that  he  would  no 
longer  be  the  rieh,  the  powerful,  the  honoured,  the  magnificent, 
the  enyied,  the  idolized  lord  of  thousands,  but  would  sink  at 
once  into  a  younger  brother,  dependent  on  the  man  he  most 
hated  for  his  very  subsistence, — since  his  debts  would  greatly 
exceed  his  portion, —  and  an  object  through  life  of  contemptu- 
ous  pity  or  of  covert  suspicion;  that  all  this  change  could 
happen  at  a  word  of  Montreuil's,  what  wonder  that  he  should 
be  staggered, —  should  hesitate  and  yield?  Montreuil  ob- 
tained,  then,  whatever  sums  he  required;  and  through  Ger- 
ald's  influence,  pecuniary  and  political,  procured  from  the 
minister  a  tacit  permission  for  him  to  remain  in  England, 
imder  an  assimied  name  and  in  close  retirement.  Since  then, 
Montreuil  (though  secretly  involved  in  treasonable  practices) 
had  appeared  to  busy  himself  solely  in  negotiating  a  pardon 
at  Paris.  Gerald  had  lived  the  life  of  a  man  who,  if  he  has 
parted  with  peace  of  conscience,  will  make  the  best  of  the 
bargain  by  procuring  every  kind  of  pleasure  in  exchange;  and 
le  petit  Jean  Desmarais,  useful  to  both  priest  and  spendthrift, 
had  passed  his  time  very  agreeably, —  laughing  at  his  employ- 
ers,  studying  philosophy,  and  fiUing  his  pockets;  fori  need 
scarcely  add  that  Gerald  forgave  him  without  much  diflSculty 
for  his  share  in  the  forgery.      A  man,  as  Oswald  shrewdly 
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obserred,  is  seldom  inexorable  to  those  crimes  by  which  he 
has  profited.  ''And  where  lurks  Montreuil  now?"  I  asked; 
"in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devereux  Court?" 

Oswald  looked  at  me  with  some  surprise.  "  How  leamed 
yoQ  that^  Sir?  It  is  true.  He  lives  quietly  and  privately 
in  that  vieinity.  The  woods  around  the  house,  the  caves  in 
the  beachy  and  the  little  isle  opposite  the  Castle,  afford  him  in 
tum  an  asylum;  and  the  oonvenience  with  which  correspond- 
enoe  with  France  can  be  there  carried  on  makes  the  scene  of 
his  retirement  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  purpose.'' 

I  now  began  to  question  Oswald  respecting  himself ;  for  I 
was  not  warmly  inclined  to  place  implicit  trust  in  the  ser- 
Tices  of  a  man  who  had  before  shown  himself  at  once  mer- 
cenaiy  and  timid.  There  was  little  cant  or  disguise  about 
that  gentleman;  he  made  few  pretences  to  virtues  which  he 
did  not  possess;  and  he  seemed  now,  both  by  wine  and  famil* 
iarity,  pectdiarly  disposed  to  be  frank.  It  was  he  who  in 
Italy  (among  various  other  and  less  private  commissions)  had 
been  appointed  by  Montreuil  to  watch  over  Aubrey;  on  my 
brother's  death  he  had  hastcned  to  England,  not  ouly  to  ap- 
prise  Montreuil  of  that  event,  but  charged  with  some  especial 
Orders  to  him  from  certain  mcmbcrs  of  the  Institute.  He 
had  found  Montreuil  busy,  restless,  intriguing,  cven  in  se- 
clusion,  and  cheered  by  a  recent  promise,  from  Fleuri  him- 
self that  he  should  speedily  obtain  pardon  and  recall.  It 
was,  at  this  part  of  Oswald's  story,  easy  to  perceive  the  causes 
of  his  renewed  confideuce  in  me.  Montreuil,  engaged  in  new 
plans  and  schemes,  at  once  complicated  and  vast,  paid  bat  a 
slight  attention  to  the  wrecks  of  his  past  projects.  Aubrey 
dead,  myself  abroad,  (}erald  at  his  command, —  he  perceived, 
in  our  house,  no  cause  for  caution  or  alarm.  This,  appar- 
ently,  rendered  him  less  careful  of  retaining  the  venal  Ser- 
vices of  Oswald  than  his  knowledge  of  cLaracter  should  have 
made  him;  and  when  that  gentleman,  then  in  London,  acci- 
dentally  heard  of  my  sudden  arrival  in  this  country,  he  at 
once  perceived  how  much  more  to  liis  iuterest  it  would  be  to 
serve  me  than  to  maintain  an  ill-remuncratcd  fidelity  to  Mon- 
treoiL    In  facty  as  I  have  since  leamed,  the  priest's  discre«. 
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tion  was  less  to  blame  than  I  then  imagined;  for  Oswald  was 
of  a  remarkably  impudenty  profligate,  and  spendthrift  tarn; 
and  bis  demands  for  money  were  oonsiderably  greater  than 
the  value  of  bis  Services;  er  perbaps,  as  Montreuil  tbongbt» 
wben  Aubrey  no  longer  livedi  tban  the  oonseqnence  of  his 
silence.  Wben,  tberefore,  I  spoke  seriously  to  my  new  ally 
of  my  desire  of  wreaking  oltimate  justice  on  the  crimes  of 
Montreuil,  I  found  tbat  his  zeal  was  &r  from  being  chilled 
by  my  determination, — nay,  the  very  oowardice  of  the  man 
made  bim  ferocious;  and  the  moment  he  resolved  to  betray 
Montreuil,  bis  fears  for  the  priest's  vengeance  made  bim 
eager  to  destroy  wbere  he  betrayed.  I  am  not  addicted  to 
unnecessary  procrastination.  Of  the  unexpected  evidence  I 
had  found  I  was  most  eager  to  avail  myself .  I  saw  at  once 
how  oonsiderably  Oswald's  testimony  would  lessen  any  diffi- 
culty  I  migbt  have  in  an  explanation  with  (Gerald,  as  well  as 
in  bringing  Montreuil  to  justice:  and  the  former  measure 
seemed  to  me  necessary  to  insure,  or  at  least  to  expedite,  the 
latter.  I  proposed,  tberef ore,  to  Oswald,  that  he  sbould  im- 
mediately  accompany  me  to  the  house  in  which  Gerald  was 
then  a  visitor;  the  honest  Marie,  conditioning  only  for  an- 
otber  bottle,  which  he  termed  a  travelling  comforter,  readily 
acceded  to  my  wisb.  I  immediately  procured  a  chaise  and 
horses ;  and  in  less  tban  two  bours  from  the  time  we  entered 
the  inn  we  were  on  the  road  to  Gerald.  What  an  impulse  to 
the  wheel  of  destiny  had  the  event  of  that  one  day  given ! 

At  another  time,  I  might  have  gleaned  amusement  from  the 
shrewd  roguery  of  my  companion,  but  he  found  me  then  but  a 
dull  listener.  I  served  bim,  in  truth,  as  men  of  his  stamp 
are  ordinarily  served:  so  soon  as  I  had  extracted  from  bim 
whatever  was  meet  for  present  use,  I  favoured  bim  with  little 
further  attention.  He  had  exhausted  all  the  Communications 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  know ;  so,  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
story  about  Italy,  Jesuits,  and  the  wisdom  of  Marie  Oswald, 
I  affected  to  fall  asleep;  my  companion  soon  followed  my  ex- 
ample  in  eamest,  and  left  me  to  meditate,  undisturbed,  over 
all  that  I  had  heard,  and  over  the  schemes  now  the  most 
promising  of  success.     I  soon  taught  myself  to  look  with  a 
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lenient  eye  on  Gkrald's  after-connivance  in  MontreuiPs  for- 
geiy;  and  I  feit  that  I  owed  to  my  surviving  brother  so  large 
an  arrear  of  affection  for  the  long  injustice  I  had  rendered 
him  that  I  was  almost  pleased  to  find  something  set  upon  the 
opposite  score.  All  men,  perhaps,  woidd  rather  forgive  than 
be  forglyen.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  affect  ignorance  of 
Gerald's  knowledge  of  the  forgery;  and,  even  should  he  con- 
fess  ity  to  exert  all  my  art  to  steal  from  the  confession  its 
shame.  From  this  train  of  reflection  my  mind  soon  directed 
itself  to  one  far  fiercer  and  more  intense;  and  I  feit  my  heart 
pause,  as  if  congealing  into  marblei  when  I  thought  of  Mon- 
treuil  and  anticipated  justice. 

It  was  nearly  noon  on  the  following  day  when  we  arrived 

at  Lord 's  house.    We  f ound  that  (Jerald  had  left  it  the 

day  before,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  field-sports  at  Devereux 
Coorty  and  thither  we  instantly  proceeded. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  if  there  be,  as  certain  an- 
cient  philosophers  fabled,  one  certain  figure  pervading  all 
natore,  human  and  universal,  it  is  the  eircle.  Round,  in  one 
vast  monotony,  one  etemal  gyration,  roll  the  orbs  of  space. 
Thus  moves  the  spirit  of  creative  lifo,  kindling,  progressing, 
maturing,  decaying,  perishing,  reviving  and  roUing  again, 
and  so  onward  forever  through  the  same  course;  and  thus 
even  would  seem  to  revolve  the  mysterious  mechanism  of 
human  events  and  actione.  Age,  ere  it  retums  to  ''the  second 
childishness,  the  mere  oblivion  "  from  which  it  passes  to  the 
grave,  returus  also  to  the  memories  and  the  thoughts  of  youth: 
its  buried  loves  arise;  its  past  friendships  rekindle.  The 
wheels  of  the  tired  machine  are  past  the  meridian,  and  the 
aroh  through  which  they  now  decline  has  a  correspondent 
likeness  to  the  opposing  segment  through  which  they  had 
bome  upward  in  eagemess  and  triumph.  Thus  it  is,  too,  that 
we  bear  within  us  an  irresistible  attraction  to  our  earliest 
home.  Thus  it  is  that  we  say,  "It  matters  not  where  our 
midcourse  is  run,  but  we  will  die  in  the  place  where  we  were 
bom,  —  in  the  point  of  space  whence  hefj^an  the  eircle,  there 
also  shall  itend!^  This  is  the  grand  orbit  through  which 
Hortality  passes  only  onoe;  but  the  same  figure  may  pervade 
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all  throngh  which  it  moves  on  its  joamey  to  the  grave.  Thns, 
one  peculiar  day  of  the  round  year  has  been  to  some  an  era, 
always  colouring  lif e  with  an  event.  Thus,  to  others,  some 
peculiar  place  has  been  the  theatre  of  stränge  action,  influenc- 
ing  all  existence,  whenever,  in  the  recurrence  of  destiny,  that 
place  has  been  revisited.  Thus  was  it  said  by  an  arch-sorcerer 
of  oldy  whose  labours  yet  existy — though  perhaps^  at  the  mo- 
ment  I  write,  there  are  not  three  living  beings  who  know  of 
their  existence, —  that  there  breathes  not  that  man  who  would 
not  find,  did  he  minutely  investigate  the  events  of  life,  that, 
in  some  fixed  and  distinct  spot  or  hour  or  person,  there  lired, 
though  shrouded  and  obscure,  the  pervading  demon  of  his  iaAe; 
and  whenever,  in  their  several  paths,  the  two  circles  of  being 
touched,  that  moment  made  the  unnoticed  epoch  of  ooming 
prosperity  or  evil.  I  remember  well  that  this  bewildering 
yet  not  unsolemn  reflection,  or  rather  f ancy,  was  in  my  mind, 
aS|  after  the  absence  of  many  years,  I  saw  myself  hastening 
to  the  home  of  my  boyhood,  and  cherishing  the  fiery  hope  of 
there  avenging  the  doom  of  that  love  which  I  had  there  oon- 
ceived.  Deeply,  and  in  silence,  did  I  brood  over  the  dark 
shapes  which  my  thoughts  engendered;  and  I  woke  not  from 
my  revery,  tili,  as  the  gray  of  the  evening  closed  around  us, 
we  entered  the  domains  of  Devereux  Court.  The  road  was 
rough  and  stony,  and  the  horses  moved  slowly  on.  How  fa- 
miliär was  everything  before  me!  The  cid  pollards  which 
lay  scattered  in  dense  groups  on  either  side,  and  which  had 
lived  on  from  heir  to  heir,  secure  in  the  little  temptation  they 
afforde<l  to  cupidity,  seemed  to  greet  me  with  a  silent  but  in- 
telligible  welcome.  Their  leaves  feil  around  us  in  the  autumn 
air,  and  the  branches  as  they  waved  towards  me  seemed  to 
say,  "  Thou  art  returned,  and  thy  change  is  like  our  own :  the 
green  leaves  of  thi/  heart  have  fallen  from  thee  one  by  one; 
like  US  thou  survivest,  but  thou  art  desolate ! "  The  hoarse 
cry  of  the  rooks,  gathering  to  their  rest,  came  fraught  with  the 
music  of  young  associations  on  my  ear.  Many  a  time  in  the 
laughing  spring  had  I  lain  in  these  groves,  watching,  in 
the  young  brood  of  those  Citizens  of  air,  a  mark  for  my  child- 
ish  skill  and  careless  disregard  of  life.     We  acquire  merey  as 
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W6  aoqnire  thought:  I  would  not  now  have  hanned  one  of 
tho&e  sable  creatures  for  a  king's  ransoml 

As  we  cleared  the  more  wooded  belt  of  the  park,  and  entered 
the  smooth  space,  on  which  the  trees  stood  alone  and  at  rarer 
intervalSy  while  the  red  clouds,  still  tinged  with  the  hues  of 
the  departed  sun,  hovered  on  the  f ar  and  upland  landscape,  — 
like  Hope  flushing  over  Futurity, — a  mellowed  yet  rapid 
inurmur,  distinct  from  the  more  distant  dashing  of  the  sea, 
broke  abruptly  upon  my  ear.  It  was  the  voiee  of  that  brook 
whose  banks  had  beeu  the  dearest  haunt  of  my  childhood; 
and  noWy  as  it  burst  thus  suddenly  upon  me,  I  longed  to  be 
alone,  that  I  might  have  bowed  down  my  head  and  wept  as  if 
it  had  been  the  welcome  of  a  living  thing!  At  once,  and  as 
by  a  Word,  the  hardened  lava,  the  congealed  stream  of  the 
soul's  Etna,  was  uplifted  from  my  memory,  and  the  bowers 
and  palaces  of  old,  the  world  of  a  gone  day,  lay  before  me! 
With  how  wild  an  enthusiasm  had  I  apostrophized  that  stream 
on  the  day  in  which  I  first  resolved  to  leave  its  trauquil  re- 
gions  and  fragrant  margin  for  the  tempest  and  tumult  of  the 
World.  On  that  same  eve,  too,  had  Aubrey  and  I  taken  sweet 
oounsel  together;  on  that  same  eve  had  we  swom  to  protect, 
to  love,  and  to  cherish  one  another!  —  and  kow!  —  I  saw  the 
yery  mound  on  which  we  had  sat, —  a  solitary  deer  made  it 
bis  couch,  and,  as  the  carriage  approached,  the  deer  rose,  and 
then  I  saw  that  he  had  been  wounded,  perhaps  in  some  con- 
test  with  his  tribe,  and  that  he  could  scarcely  stir  from  the 
spot.  I  tumed  my  face  away,  and  the  remains  of  my  ances- 
tnJ  honse  rose  gradually  in  view.  That  honse  was  indeed 
ohanged;  a  wide  and  black  heap  of  ruins  spread  aronnd;  the 
▼ast  hall,  with  its  oaken  rafters  and  huge  hearth,  was  no 
more, —  I  missed  that,  and  I  cared  not  for  the  rest.  The  long 
galleries,  the  süperb  Chambers,  the  scenes  of  revelry  or  of 
pomp,  were  like  the  court  companions  who  amuse,  yet  attaeh 
HS  not;  but  the  hall,  the  old  hall, — the  old,  hospitable  hall, 
«—had  been  as  a  friend  in  all  seasons,  and  to  all  comers,  and 
its  mirth  had  been  as  open  to  all  as  the  heart  of  its  last 
ownerl  My  eyes  wandered  from  the  place  where  it  had  been, 
and  the  tall,  lone,  gray  tower,  consecrated  to  my  ill-fated 
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namesakey  and  in  which  my  own  apaitments  had  been  sitnated, 
rose  like  the  last  of  a  warrior  band,  stem,  gaunty  and  solitary, 
over  the  ruins  around. 

The  carriage  now  passed  more  rapidly  over  the  neglected 
roady  and  wound  where  the  ruinsy  cleared  on  either  sidOi  per- 
mitted  access  to  the  tower.  In  two  minutes  more  I  was  in 
the  same  Chamber  with  my  only  surviving  brother.  Ob, 
why  —  why  can  I  not  dwell  upon  that  scenoi  that  embrace, 
that  reconciliation? — alas!  the  wound  is  not  yet  scarred 
over. 

I  found  Greraldy  at  first,  haughty  and  sullen;  he  expected 
my  reproaches  and  defiance, —  against  them  he  was  hardened; 
he  was  not  prepared  for  my  prayers  for  our  futore  &iend- 
ship,  and  my  grief  for  onr  past  enmity,  and  he  melted  at 
once! 

But  let  me  hasten  over  this.  I  had  well-nigh  forgot  that^ 
at  the  close  of  my  history,  I  shotdd  find  one  remembranoe  so 
endearingy  and  one  pang  so  keen.  Bapidly  I  sketched  to 
(}erald  the  ill  fate  of  Aubrey;  but  lingeringly  did  I  dwell 
npon  Montreuil's  organized  and  most  baneful  influence  over 
him,  and  over  us  all;  and  I  endeavoured  to  arouse  in  Gerald 
some  sympathy  with  my  own  deep  indignation  against  that 
villain.  I  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  him  declare  that  he 
was  scarcely  less  desirous  of  justice  than  myself ;  but  there 
was  an  embarrassmeut  in  his  tone  of  which  I  was  at  no  loss 
to  perceive  the  cause.  To  accuse  Montreuil  publicly  of  his 
forgery  might  ultimately  bring  to  light  Grerald's  latter  knowl- 
edge  of  the  fraud.  I  hastened  to  say  that  there  was  now  no 
necessity  to  submit  to  a  court  of  justice  a  scrutiny  into  our 
private,  gloomy,  and  eventful  records.  No,  from  Oswald's 
Communications  I  had  learned  enough  to  prove  that  Boling- 
broke  had  been  truly  informed,  and  that  Montreuil  had  still, 
and  within  the  few  last  weeks,  been  deeply  involved  in 
schemes  of  treason,  füll  proof  of  which  could  be  adduced,  far 
more  than  suflScient  to  insure  his  death  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner.    Upon  this  Charge  I  proposed  at  the  nearest  town  (the 

memorable  seaport  of )  to  accuse  him,  and  to  obtain  a 

Warrant  for  his  immediate  apprehension;  upon  this  Charge  I 
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pToposed  alone  to  proceed  against  him,  and  by  it  alone  to  take 
justice  upon  his  more  domestic  crimes. 

My  brother  yielded  at  last  his  consent  to  my  suggestions. 
''I  anderstand,''  said  I,  "that  Montreuil  lorks  in  tiie  neigh- 
bourhood  of  these  ruinsi  or  in  the  opposite  islet.  Know  you 
if  he  has  made  his  asylum  in  either  at  this  present  time?  " 

**'SOf  my  brother,"  answered  (Gerald,  ^'but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  in  oor  immediate  vicinity,  for  I  received  a 

letter  f rom  him  three  days  ago,  when  at  Lord 's,  orging 

a  request  that  I  woidd  give  him  a  meeting  herci  at  my  earli- 
est  leisure,  previoos  to  his  leaving  England." 

^^Has  he  really  then  obtained  permission  to  retum  to 
France?" 

''Yes,"  replied  Oerald,  ''he  informed  me  in  this  letter  that 
he  had  jnst  received  intelligence  of  his  pardon." 

^Hay  it  fit  him  the  better,"  said  I,  with  a  stem  smile,  ''for 
a  more  lasting  condemnation.  But  if  this  be  true  we  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose :  a  man  so  habitoally  yigilant  and  astute 
will  speedily  leam  my  visit  hither,  and  forfeit  even  his  ap- 
pointment  with  you,  shonld  he,  which  is  likely  enough,  enter- 
tain  any  snspicion  of  our  reconciliation  with  each  other; 
moreover,  he  may  hear  that  the  govemment  have  discovered 
his  designs,  and  may  instantly  secure  the  means  of  flight. 

Let  me,  therefore,  immediately  repair  to ,  and  obtain  a 

Warrant  against  him,  as  well  as  officers  to  assist  oor  search* 
In  the  meanwhile  you  shall  remain  here,  and  detain  him, 
should  he  visit  you;  but  where  is  the  accomplice?  —  let  us 
seize  him  instantly,  for  I  conclude  he  is  with  you." 

"What,  Desmarais?"  rejoined  Gerald.  "Yes,  he  is  the 
only  servant,  besides  the  old  portress,  which  these  poor 
ruins  will  allow  me  to  entertain  in  the  same  dwelling  witli 

myself ;  the  rest  of  my  suite  are  left  behind  at  Lord 's. 

But  Desmarais  is  not  now  within;  he  went  out  about  two 
hours  ago." 

"Ha!"  said  I,  "in  all  likelihood  to  meet  the  priest;  shall 
we  wait  his  return,  and  extort  some  information  of  Mon- 
treuil's  lurking-hole?" 

Before  Gerald  could  answer,  we  heard  a  noise  without,  and 
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presently  I  distingoisfaed  the  bland  tones  of  the  hjrpoeritical 
Fatalist,  in  soft  expostulation  with  the  trinmphant  yoioe  of 
Mr.  Marie  Oswald.  I  bastened  out,  and  discovered  that  the 
lay-brother,  whom  I  left  in  the  chaise,  having  caught  a  glimpte 
of  the  valet  gliding  among  the  ruinSi  had  recognized,  seizedi 
and  by  the  help  of  the  postilions,  dragged  him  to  the  door  of 
the  tower.  The  moment  Desmarais  saw  me  he  ceased  to 
stmggle:  he  met  my  eye  with  a  steady  bat  not  disrespeetful 
fimmess;  he  changed  not  even  the  habitnal  hne  of  his  connte- 
nance,-*he  remained  perfectly  still  in  the  hands  of  his  ar- 
resteis;  and  if  there  was  any  vestige  of  hiB  mind  diseoverable 
in  his  sallow  features  and  glittering  eye,  it  was  not  the  sign 
of  fear,  or  confusion,  or  even  surprise;  but  a  ready  prompt* 
ness  to  meet  danger,  coupled,  perhaps,  with  a  little  donbt 
whether  to  defy  or  to  seek  first  to  diminish  it. 

Long  did  I  gaze  upon  him, —  struggling  with  internal  rage 
and  loathing,  the  mingled  contempt  and  desire  of  destruction 
with  which  we  gaze  npon  the  erect  aspect  of  some  small  bat 
yenomous  and  courageoos  reptile, —  long  did  I  gaze  npon  him 
bef ore  I  calmed  and  coUected  my  voice  to  speak :  — 

"So  I  have  thee  at  last!  First  comes  the  base  tool,  and 
that  will  I  first  break,  bef  ore  I  lop  off  the  guiding  band." 

"So  please  Monsieur  my  Lord  the  Count,"  answered  Des- 
marais, bowing  to  the  ground,  "the  tool  is  a  file,  and  it  wonld 
be  useless  to  bite  against  it." 

"We  will  see  that,"  said  I,  drawing  my  sword;  "prepare 
to  diel  "  and  I  pointed  the  blade  to  his  throat  with  so  sudden 
and  menacing  a  gesture  that  his  eyes  closed  involuntarily, 
and  the  blood  left  his  thin  cheek  as  white  as  ashes :  bat  he 
shrank  not. 

"If  Monsieur,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  smile,  "wi//  kill  his 
poor,  old,  faithful  serrant,  let  him  strike.  Fate  is  not  to  be 
resisted;  and  prayers  are  useless! " 

"Oswald,"  said  I,  "release  your  prisoner;  wait  here,  and 
keep  striot  watch«    Jean  Desmarais,  follow  me!" 

I  ascended  the  stairs,  and  Desmarais  followed.  "Now,"  I 
said,  when  he  was  alone  with  Grerald  and  myself,  "your  day$ 
are  numbered:  you  will  fall;  not  by  my  band,  but  by  that  of 
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ihe  ezecutioner.  ITot  only  your  forgery,  but  your  robbery, 
your  abetment  of  murder,  are  known  to  me;  your  present 
lordy  with  an  Indignation  equal  to  my  own,  surrenden  you  to 
justice.  Have  you  aught  to  urge,  not  in  defence  —  for  to  that 
I  will  not  listen  —  but  in  atonement?  Can  you  now  oommit 
any  act  which  will  cause  me  to  forego  justice  on  those  which 
you  have  committed?  "  Desmarais  hesitated.  *'  Speak,''  said 
I.  He  raised  Ms  eyes  to  mine  with  an  inquisitive  and  wist- 
fol  look. 

'* Monsieur,"  said  the  wretchy  with  his  obsequious  smile, 
''Monsieur  has  travelled,  has  shone,  has  succeeded;  Monsieur 
must  have  made  enemies :  let  him  name  them,  and  his  poor, 
oldy  faithftd  servant  will  do  his  best  to  become  the  humble 
instrument  of  their  fate  !  " 

Gerald  drew  himself  aside,  and  shuddered.  Perhaps  tili 
ihen  he  had  not  been  fully  aware  how  slyly  murder,  as  well 
aa  fraudy  can  lurk  beneath  urbane  tones  and  laced  ruffles. 

"I  have  no  enemy/'  said  I,  ''but  one;  and  the  hangman  will 
do  my  oiBce  upon  him;  but  ];)oint  out  to  me  the  exact  spot 
where  at  this  moment  he  is  concealed,  and  you  shall  have  füll 
leave  to  quit  this  country  forevcr.  That  enemy  is  Julian 
Montreuill" 

"Ah,  ahl"  said  Desmarais,  musingly,  and  in  a  tone  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  usually  spoke;  "must  it  be 
io^  indeed?  For  twenty  years  of  youth  and  manhood  I  have 
clung  to  that  man,  and  wovcn  my  destiny  with  his,  because  I 
belieyed  him  bom  under  the  star  which  shines  on  statesmen 
and  pontiffs*  Does  dread  Nccessity  now  impel  me  to  betray 
him? — him,  the  only  man  I  ever  loved.  So  —  so  —  so  I  Count 
Devereuz,  strike  me  to  the  core :  I  will  not  betray  Bertrand 
Collinotl* 

"Mysterious  heart  of  man! "  I  exclaimed  inly,  as  I  gazed 
opon  the  low  brow,  the  malignant  eye,  the  crafty  lip  of  this 
wretch,  who  still  retained  one  generous  and  noble  sentiment 
at  the  bottom  of  so  base  a  breast«  But  if  it  sprang  there,  it 
only  sprang  to  witherl 

"As  thou  wilt,"  said  I;  "remember,  death  is  the  altema- 
ÜTSu     By  thy  birth-star,  Jean  Desmarais,  I  should  question 
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whether  perfidy  be  not  better  luck  than  Iianging:  but  time 
speeds;  färewell;  I  shall  meet  thee  on  thj  day  of  trial." 

I  tumed  to  the  door  to  summon  Oswald  to  bis  prisoner. 
Desmarais  roased  himself  from  the  revery  in  whicb  he  ap- 
peared  to  have  sunk. 

"Why  do  I  doubt?*'  said  he,  slowly.  "Were  the  alterna- 
tive hisi  would  he  not  hang  me  as  he  would  hang  bis  dog  if  it 
went  mad  and  menaced  danger?  My  very  noble  and  merciful 
master/'  continued  the  Fatalist,  tuming  to  me,  and  relapsing 
into  bis  customary  mannei,  "it  is  enougb!  I  can  refuse 
nothing  to  a  gentleman  who  bas  such  insinuating  manners. 
Montreuil  may  be  in  your  power  this  night;  but  that  rests 
solely  with  me.  If  I  speak  not,  a  few  hours  will  place  bim 
irrevocably  beyond  your  reacb.  If  I  betray  bim  to  you, 
will  Monsieur  swear  that  I  shall  have  my  pardon  for  past 
errars?*^ 

"On  condition  of  leaying  England, ''  I  answered,  for  slight 
was  my  comparative  desire  of  justice  against  Desmarais;  and 
since  I  had  agreed  with  (}erald  not  to  bring  our  domestic  rec- 
ords  to  the  glare  of  day,  justice  against  Desmarais  was  not 
easy  of  attainment;  while,  on  the  otber  band,  so  precarious 
seemed  the  chance  of  discovering  Montreuil  before  he  left 
England,  without  certain  intelligence  of  bis  movements,  that 
I  was  willing  to  forego  any  less  ardent  feeling,  for  the  speedy 
gratification  of  that  whicb  made  the  sole  surviving  passion 
of  my  existence. 

"Be  it  so,"  rejoined  Desmarais;  "there  is  better  wine  in 
France  I  And  Monsieur  my  present  master,  Monsieur  Grer- 
ald,  will  you  too  pardon  your  poor  Desmarais  for  bis  proof  of 
the  great  attachment  he  always  bore  to  you?" 

"Away,  wretchl"  cried  (Gerald,  shrinking  back;  "your 
yillany  taints  the  very  air!" 

Desmarais  lifted  bis  eyes  to  beaven,  with  a  look  of  appeal- 
ing  innocence;  but  I  was  wearied  with  this  odious  farce. 

"The  condition  is  made,"  said  I:  "remember,  it  only  holds 
good  if  Montreuil's  person  is  placed  in  our  power.  Now 
explain." 

"This  night,  then,"  answered  Desmarais,  "Montreuil  pro- 
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poBCS  to  leaye  England  by  means  of  a  French  privateer,  or 
pirate,  if  that  word  please  you  better.  Exaetly  at  the  hour 
of  twelYe,  he  will  meet  some  of  the  sailors  upon  the  seashore, 
by  the  Castle  Cave;  thence  they  proceed  in  boats  to  the  islet, 
oflf  which  the  pirate's  vessel  awaits  them.  If  you  would  seize 
Montrenil,  you  must  proTide  a  force  adequate  to  eonquer  the 
oompaniona  he  will  meet.  The  rest  is  with  you;  my  part  is 
fulfilled."     *  ^  ^  i— 

^Bemember!  I  repeat  if  this  be  one  of  thy  inventions, 
thon  wilt  hang." 

"I  have  Said  what  is  true,"  said  Desmarais,  bitterly;  "and 
were  not  lif  e  so  very  pleasant  to  me,  I  would  sooner  have  met 
the  rack.'' 

I  made  no  reply;  but>  summoning  Oswald,  surrendered 
Desmarais  to  his  charge.  I  then  held  a  hasty  consultation 
with  Gerald,  whose  mind,  however,  obscured  by  feelings  of 
gloomy  humiliation,  and  stunned  perhaps  by  tlie  sudden  and 
close  following  order  of  events,  gave  me  but  little  assistance 
in  my  projects.  I  observed  his  feelings  with  g^reat  pain;  but 
that  was  no  moment  for  wrestling  with  them.  I  saw  that  I 
oonid  not  depend  upon  his  vigorous  co-operation;  and  that 
even  if  Montreuil  sought  him«  he  might  want  the  presence  of 
mind  and  the  energy  to  detain  my  enemy.  I  changed  there- 
fore  the  arrangement  we  had  first  proposed. 

**I  will  remain  here,"  said  I,  "and  I  will  instruct  the  old 
portress  to  admit  to  me  any  one  who  seeks  audience  with  you. 
Meanwhile,  Oswald  and  yourself,  if  you  will  forgive,  and 

grant  my  request  to  that  purport,  will  repair  to ^  and 

informing  the  magistrate  of  our  intelligencc,  procure  such 
armed  assistance  as  may  give  battle  to  the  pirates,  should 
that  be  necessary,  and  succeed  in  securing  Montreuil;  the  as- 
sistance may  be  indisfjensable;  at  all  events,  it  will  l>e  pru- 
dent  to  secure  it :  perhaps  for  Oswald  alone,  the  magistnit^fs 
would  not  use  that  zcal  and  expedition  which  a  word  of  youm 
can  commanJ." 

"Of  mine?"  said  Gerald,  "say  rather  of  yours;  you  are 
the  lord  of  these  broad  Luids ! " 

"Xever,  my  dearest  brother,  shall  they  {lass  to  me  fn^m 

80 
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their  present  owner:  bat  let  us  hasten  now  to  execute  justice; 
we  will  talk  afterwards  of  friendship." 

I  then  sought  Oswald,  who,  if  a  physical  coward,  was  mor- 
ally  a  ready,  bustling,  and  prompt  man;  and  I  feit  that  I 
oould  rely  more  upon  him  than  I  oould  at  that  moment  upon 
(Gerald.  I  released  him  therefore  of  his  Charge,  and  made 
Desmarais  a  close  prisoner  in  the  inner  apartment  of  the 
tower.  I  then  gave  Oswald  the  most  eamest  injunctions  to 
prooure  the  assistance  we  might  require,  and  to  retom  with  it 
as  expeditiously  as  possible;  and  cheered  by  the  warmth  and 
decision  of  his  answer,  I  saw  him  depart  with  Gerald,  and 
feit  my  heart  beat  high  with  the  anticipation  of  midnight 
and  retribution. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE     GATASTBOPHB. 

It  happened  unfortunately  that  the  mission  to was  in- 
dispensable. The  slender  accommodation  of  the  tower  for- 
bade  Oerald  the  xuse  of  his  costomary  attendants,  and  the 
neighbouring  villagers  were  too  few  in  number,  and  too  ill 
provided  with  weapons,  to  encounter  men  cradled  in  the  very 
lap  of  danger;  moreover,  it  was  requisite,  above  all  things, 
that  no  rumour  or  suspicion  of  our  intended  project  shonld 
obtain  wind,  and,  by  reaching  Montreuil's  ears,  give  him 
some  safer  opportunity  of  escape.  I  had  no  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Fatalist's  Communications,  and  if  I  had,  the 
subsequent  conversation  I  held  with  him,  when  Gerald  and 
Oswald  were  gone,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  remove  it. 
He  was  evidently  deeply  stung  by  the  reflection  of  his  own 
treachery,  and,  singularly  enough,  with  Montreuil  seemed  to 
perish  all  his  worldly  hopes  and  aspirations.  Desmarais,  I 
found,  was  a  man  of  much  higher  ambition  than  I  had  im- 
agined ;  and  he  had  linked  himself  closely  to  Montreuil,  be- 
cause,  from  the  genius  and  the  resolution  of  the  priest,  he 
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had  drawn  the  moBt  eaogaitie  auguriee  of  bis  future  power. 
Ab  the  night  advasced,  he  grew  viaibly  anxious;  and,  having 
fully  satisäed  myself  that  I  might  count  indi^putably  upon 
bis  intelligence,  I  once  more  left  him  to  hie  meditations,  and, 
alone  in  the  outei  chambeT,  I  coUected  myaelf  for  the  Coming 
erent.  I  had  fully  hoped  that  Montreuil  would  have  repaired 
to  the  tower  in  eearch  of  Gerald,  and  this  was  the  strongest 
reason  which  had  induced  me  to  remain  behind:  bat  time 
waned;  he  came  not,  and  at  length  it  grew  bo  late  that  I 

began  to  tremble  lest  the  assistanoe  from should  not 

atrive  in  time. 

It  strack  the  first  qnarter  after  eleven :  in  less  than  an  bonr 
mj  enemy  would  be  either  in  my  power  or  beyond  its  reach; 
Still  Gerald  and  our  allies  came  not;  my  suspense  grew  intol- 
erable,  my  pulse  raged  wlth  fever  j  I  could  not  stay  for  two 
seconds  in  the  same  Spot;  a  hundred  times  had  I  drawn  my 
Bword,  and  looked  eagetlyalong  ita  bright  blade.  "Once," 
thougbt  I,  as  I  looked,  "tbou  didst  cioss  the  blade  of  my 
mortal  foe,  and  to  my  dangei  rather  than  victory;  years  have 
brought  skill  to  the  band  which  tben  guided  thee,  and  in  the 
red  path  of  battle  thou  hast  never  wared  in  vain.  Be  stained 
but  once  more  with  human  blood,  and  I  will  prize  every  diop 
of  that  blood  beyond  all  the  triumpbs  thou  hast  brought 
me  [ "  Tes,  it  had  been  with  a  fiery  and  intense  delight  that 
I  had  leamed  that  Montrenil  would  have  companions  to  his 
Sight  in  lawless  and  hardened  men,  who  would  nerer  yield 
him  a  priaoner  without  striking  for  hia  rescue;  and  I  knew 
enough  of  the  courageons  and  proud  temper  of  my  purposed 
victim  to  feel  assured  that,  priest  as  he  was,  he  would  not 
besitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  weapons  of  hia  confederates  ot 
to  aid  them  with  hia  own.  Then  would  it  be  lawful  to  oppose 
violeuce  to  his  reaistance,  and  with  my  own  hand  to  deal  the 
death-blow  of  retribation.  Still  aa  these  thoughta  flaehed 
over  me  my  heart  grew  harder,  and  my  blood  rolled  more 
bumingly  through  my  veina.  "They  come  not;  Gerald  re- 
tums  not,"  I  said,  as  my  eye  dwelt  on  the  clock,  and  saw  the 
minntes  creep  one  after  the  other:  "it  mattere  not;  m  at 
least  shall  not  eaeapel  — were  he  girt  by  a  million,  I  woold 
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Single  Mm  from  the  herd;  one  stroke  of  this  right  band  is  all 
that  I  ask  of  life,  then  let  them  avenge  him  if  they  will.'' 
Thus  resolved,  and  despairing  at  last  of  the  retum  of  Gerald, 
I  left  the  tower,  locked  the  outer  door,  as  a  still  further  se- 
curity  against  my  prisoner's  escape,  and  repaired  with  silent 
but  swift  strides  to  the  beach  by  the  Castle  Cave.  It  wanted 
about  half  an  hour  to  midnight:  the  night  was  still  and 
breathless;  a  dim  mist  spread  from  sea  to  sky,  through 
which  the  stars  gleamed  forth  heavily,  and  at  distant  inter- 
vals.  The  moon  was  abroad,  but  the  vapoors  that  surrounded 
her  gave  a  watery  and  sicklied  dulness  to  her  light,  and  where- 
ever  in  the  niches  and  hoUows  of  the  cliff  the  shadows  feil, 
all  was  utterly  dark  and  unbroken  by  the  smallest  ray ;  only 
along  the  near  waves  of  the  sea  and  the  whiter  parts  of  the 
level  sand  were  objects  easily  discernible.  I  strode  to  and 
f ro  f or  a  few  minutes  bef ore  the  Castle  Cave ;  I  saw  no  one, 
and  I  seated  myself  in  stem  vigilance  upon  a  stone,  in  a  wom 
recess  of  the  rock,  and  close  by  the  mouth  of  the  Castle  Cave. 
The  Spot  where  I  sat  was  wrapped  in  total  darkness,  and  I  feit 
assured  that  I  might  wait  my  own  time  for  disclosing  myself. 
I  had  not  been  many  minutes  at  my  place  of  watch  before  I 
saw  the  figure  of  a  man  approach  from  the  left;  he  moved 
with  rapid  Steps,  and  once  when  he  passed  along  a  place 
where  the  wan  light  of  the  skies  was  less  obscured  I  saw 
enough  of  his  form  and  air  to  recognize  Montreuil.  He 
neared  the  cave;  he  paused;  he  was  within  a  few  paces  of 
me;  I  was  about  to  rise,  when  another  figure  suddenly  glided 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  itself. 

"Hai"  cried  the  latter,  "itis  Bertrand  CoUinot:  Fate  be 
laudedl" 

Had  a  voice  from  the  grave  Struck  my  ear,  it  would  have 
scarcely  amazed  me  more  than  that  which  I  now  heard. 
Could  I  believe  my  senses?  the  voice  was  that  of  Desmarais, 
whom  I  had  left  locked  within  the  inner  Chamber  of  the 
tower!  "Fly,"  he  resumed,  "fly  instantly;  you  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose :  already  the  stem  ^lorton  waits  thee ;  already 
tho  hounds  of  justice  are  on  thy  track;  tarry  not  for  the  pi- 
rates,  but  begone  at  once." 
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"Tou  rave,  mani  What  meaa  you?  the  bo&ts  Till  be  hcre 
immediately.  While  you  yet  Bpeak  methinks  I  can  descry 
them  on  the  sea.     Something  of  tbis  I  dreaded  irhen,  Bome 

houTB  ago,  I  caught  a  gHmpse  of  Gerald  on  the  road  to . 

I  saw  not  the  face  of  his  companion;  but  I  would  not  truBt 
myself  in  the  tower:  yet  I  must  await  tlie  boata;  äight  ia  in- 
Aeed  requisite,  but  the>/  make  tlie  only  means  by  vhich  fiight 
is  saf  e  I " 

"Pray,  then,  thou  who  believest,  pray  that  tbey  may  come 
soon,  ot  thou  diest  and  I  vith  theo  I  Morton  is  retumed,  —  is 
reconciled  to  his  weak  brother.     Gerald  and  Oswald  are  away 

to f  or  men  to  seize  and  drag  thee  to  a  public  death.     I 

waa  arreated, —  threatened;  but  one  vay  to  avoid  priaoa  and 
cord  was  ahown  me.  Curse  me,  Bertrand,  for  I  embraced  it. 
I  told  them  thou  wouldst  ily  to-night,  and  with  whom.  They 
locked  me  in  the  inner  Chamber  of  the  tower;  Horton  kept 
gnard  without.  At  length  I  heard  him  leave  the  room;  I 
heard  him  descend  the  Btairs,  and  lock  the  gate  of  tha  tower. 
Hai  hal  little  dreamed  he  of  the  wit  of  Jean  Desmarals! 
Thy  friend  must  scom  holt  and  bar,  Bertrand  ColHnot.  They 
had  not  aearched  me:  I  uaed  my  instrumenta;  thou  knowest 
that  with  those  instrumenta  I  could  glide  through  etone  walls ! 
—  I  opened  the  door;  I  was  in  the  outer  room;  I  lifted  the 
trap  door  which  old  Sir  William  had  had  boarded  ovei,  and 
which  thou  hadst  so  artfully  and  imperceptibly  replaced, 
when  thou  wantedst  secret  intercotirse  with  thy  pupils;  I 
aped  along  the  psssage,  came  to  the  iron  door,  touohed  the 
spring  thou  hadst  inaerted  in  the  plate  which  the  old  knight 
had  placed  over  the  key-hole,  and  have  come  to  repair  my 
cowaid  treachery,  to  save  and  to  fiy  with  thee.  But  while  I 
speak  we  tread  on  a  precipice.  Morton  has  left  the  house, 
and  is  even  now  perhaps  in  search  of  thee." 

"Hai  I  care  not  if  he  be,"  said  Montreuil,  in  a  low  but 
haoghty  tone.  "Priest  thongh  I  am,  I  have  not  asaumed  the 
garb,  without  assuming  also  the  weapon,  of  the  layman. 
Even  now  I  have  my  hand  upon  the  eame  sword  which  shone 
nnder  the  banners  of  Mar;  and  which  once,  but  for  my  fool- 
iah  mercy,  would  have  rid  me  forever  of  this  private  foe." 
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''Unsheath  it  now,  Julian  Montreuil!"  said  I,  Coming 
from  my  retreat^  and  confronting  the  pair. 

Montreuil  recoiled  several  paces.  At  that  instant  a  sliot 
boomed  along  tlie  waters. 

''Haste,  haste!"  cried  Desmarais,  hurrying  to  tlie  waves, 
as  a  boat|  now  winding  the  cliff,  became  darkly  visible: 
''haste;  Bertrandy  here  are  Bonjean  and  his  men;  but  they 
are  pursuedl" 

Onee  did  Montreuil  turui  as  if  to  fly;  but  my  sword  was  at 
his  breast,  and,  stamping  fiercely  on  the  ground,  he  drew  his 
rapier  and  parried  and  returned  my  assault;  but  he  retreated 
rapidly  towards  the  water  while  he  Struck ;  and  wild  and 
loud  came  the  voices  from  the  boat,  which  now  touched  the 
shore. 

"Come  —  come — come — the  officers  are  upon  us;  we  can 
wait  not  a  momentl"  and  Montreuil,  as  he  heard  the  cries, 
mingled  with  oaths  and  curses,  yet  quickened  his  pace  to- 
wards the  quarter  whence  they  came.  His  steps  were  tracked 
by  his  blood :  twice  had  my  sword  passed  through  his  fiesh ; 
but  twice  had  it  failed  my  vengeance,  and  avoided  a  mortal 
part.  A  second  boat,  filled  also  with  the  pirates,  followed 
the  first;  but  then  another  and  a  larger  vessel  bore  black  and 
fast  over  the  water;  the  rush  and  cry  of  men  were  heard  on 
land;  again  and  nearer  a  shot  broke  over  the  heavy  air, — an- 
other and  another, —  a  continued  fire.  The  Strand  was  now 
crowded  with  the  officers  of  justice.  The  vessel  beyond  for- 
bade  escape  to  the  opposite  islet.  There  was  no  hope  for  the 
pirates  but  in  contest,  or  in  dispersion  among  the  cliffs  er 
woods  on  the  shore.  They  forraed  their  resolution  at  once, 
and  stood  prepared  and  firm,  partly  on  their  boats,  partly  on 
the  beach  aroimd  them.  Though  the  officers  were  far  more 
numerous,  the  strife  —  fierce,  desperate,  and  band  to  band  — 
seemed  equally  sustained.  Montreuil,  as  he  retreated  before 
me,  bore  back  into  the  general  meUe,  and,  as  the  press  thick- 
ened,  we  were  for  some  raoments  separated.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Gerald;  he  seemed  also  then 
to  espy  me,  and  made  eagerly  towards  nie.  Suddenly  he  was 
snatched  from  my  view.     The  fray  relaxed;  the  officers,  evi- 
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dently  worsted,  retreated  towarda  the  land,  and  the  pirates 
appeared  OQce  moie  to  entertaia  the  hope  of  making  tlieir 
escape  by  water.  Probably  they  thought  that  the  darkness 
of  the  night  might  euable  them  to  baäle  the  purauit  of  the 
adverse  vesael,  which  aov  lay  expectant  and  passive  on  the 
wave.  However  this  be,  they  made  fiiiiiultaneously  to  their 
boats,  and  among  their  numbers  I  descried  Montreuü.  I  aet 
my  teetli  with  a  calin  and  propbetic  wrath.  But  three  strokes 
did  my  good  blade  make  througk  that  thnjng  before  I  was  by 
bis  aide;  he  had  at  that  Instant  bis  hold  apon  the  boat's  edge, 
and  he  stood  knee-deep  in  the  dashing  waters.  I  laid  my 
grasp  upon  his  Shoulder,  and  my  cheek  touched  bis  own  as  I 
hiased  in  hia  ear,  "I  am  with  thee  yetl "  He  turned  fiercely; 
he  strove  in  vain  to  shake  off  my  grasp,  The  boat  pushed 
away,  and  bis  last  hope  of  eacape  was  over.  At  this  moment 
the  luoon  broke  away  from  the  mist,  and  we  saw  each  other 
plainly,  and  face  to  face.  There  was  a  ghastly  but  set  de- 
Bpair  in  Montreuil's  lofty  and  proud  coimtenance,  which 
changed  gradually  to  a  fiercer  aapect,  as  he  met  my  gaze. 
Once  more,  foot  to  foot  and  band  to  band,  we  engaged;  the 
increased  light  of  the  skies  rendered  the  contest  more  that  of 
skill  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  Montreuil  aeemed  to  col- 
lect all  his  energies,  and  to  fight  with  a  steadier  and  a  cooler 
determination,  NevertheleBa  the  combat  was  short  Once 
my  antagonist  had  the  iuiprudence  to  raise  his  arm  and  ez- 
pose  his  body  to  my  thnist:  bis  sword  grazed  my  cheek, —  I 
shall  bear  the  scar  to  my  grave, —  mine  pasaed  twice  thiougb 
hia  breast,  and  he  feil,  bathed  in  bis  blood,  at  my  feet. 

"Lift  him!"  I  aaid,  to  the  men  who  now  crowded  ronnd. 
They  did  so,  and  he  unclosed  his  eyea,  and  glared  upon  me  as 
the  death-pang  convulsed  his  features,  and  gatbered  in  foam 
to  his  lips.  But  his  thoughts  were  not  upon  hia  destroyer, 
not  upon  the  wronga  he  had  committed,  nor  upon  any  aolitaiy 
being  in  the  linked  aociety  which  be  had  injured. 

"Order  of  Jesus,"  he  muttered,  "had  I  but  lived  three 
months  longer,  I  —  " 

So  died  Julian  Montreuil. 
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CONCLÜSION. 

MoNTREUiL  was  not  tlie  only  victim  in  the  brief  combat  of 
that  night;  several  of  the  pirates  and  their  pursuers  perished, 
and  among  the  bodies  we  found  Grerald.  He  had  been  pierced, 
by  a  shot,  through  the  brain,  and  was  perfectly  lifeless  when 
his  body  was  discovered.  By  a  sort  of  retribution,  it  seems 
that  my  unhappy  brother  received  his  death-wound  from  a 
shot,  fired  (probably  at  random)  by  Desmarais ;  and  thus  the 
instrument  of  the  fraud  he  had  tacitly  subscribed  to  beeame 
the  minister  of  his  death.  Nay,  the  retribution  seemed  even 
to  extend  to  the  very  method  by  which  Desmarais  had  escaped ; 
and,  as  the  reader  has  pereeived,  the  subterranean  communi- 
cation  which  had  been  secretly  reopened  to  deceive  my  uncle 
made  the  path  which  had  guided  Gerald' s  murderer  to  the 
scene  which  afterwards  ensued.  The  delay  of  the  officers  had 
been  owing  to  private  intelligence,  previously  received  by  the 
magistrate  to  whom  Gerald  had  applied,  of  the  number  and 
force  of  the  pirates,  and  his  waiting  in  consequence  for  a  mil- 
itary  reinforcement  to  the  party  to  be  despatched  against 
them.  Those  of  the  pirates  who  escaped  the  conflict  escaped 
also  the  pursuit  of  the  hostile  vessel ;  they  reached  the  islet, 
and  gained  their  captain's  ship.  A  few  shots  between  the 
two  vessels  were  idly  exchanged,  and  the  illicit  adventurers 
reached  the  French  shore  in  safety.  With  them  escaped 
Desmarais,  and  of  him,  from  that  hour  to  this,  I  have  heard 
nothing:   so  capriciously  plays  Time  with  villains! 

Marie  Oswald  has  lately  taken  unto  himself  a  noted  inn  on 
the  North  Read,  a  place  eminently  calculated  for  the  display 
of  his  various  talents ;  he  has  also  taken  unto  himself  a  wife, 
of  whose  tongue  and  temper  he  has  been  known  already  to 
complain  with  no  Socratic  meekness ;  and  we  raay  therefore 
opine  that  his  misdeeds  have  not  altogether  escaped  their 
fitting  share  of  condemnation. 
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Succeeding  at  once,  by  the  death  of  my  poor  brother,  to  the 
Deyebeux  estates,  I  am  still  employed  in  rebuilding,  on  a  yet 
more  costly  scale,  my  ancestral  mansion.  So  eager  and  im- 
patient  is  my  desire  for  the  completion  of  my  undertaking 
that  I  allow  rest  neither  by  night  nor  day,  and  half  of  the 
work  will  be  done  by  torchlight.  With  the  success  of  this 
project  terminates  my  last  scheme  of  Ambition. 

Here,  then^  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  I  conclude  the  history 
of  my  life.  Whether  in  the  star  which,  as  I  now  write, 
shines  in  upon  me,  and  which  a  romance,  still  unsubdued, 
has  often  dreamed  to  be  the  bright  prophet  of  my  fate,  some- 
thing  of  future  adventure,  suffering,  or  excitement  is  yet 
predestined  to  me;  or  whether  life  will  muse  itself  away  in 
the  solitudes  which  Surround  the  home  of  my  past  childhood 
and  the  scene  of  my  present  retreat, — creates  with  in  me  but 
slight  food  for  anticipation  or  conjecture.  I  have  exhausted 
the  sources  of  those  feelings  which  flow,  whether  through  the 
Channels  of  anxiety  or  of  hope,  towards  the  future ;  and  the 
restlessness  of  my  manhood,  having  attained  its  last  object, 
has  done  the  labour  of  time,  and  bequeathed  to  me  the  in- 
difference  of  age. 

If  love  exists  for  me  no  longer,  I  know  well  that  the  mem- 
ory  of  that  which  has  been  is  to  me  far  more  than  a  living 
love  is  to  others;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  passion  so  füll  of 
tender,  of  soft,  and  of  hallowing  associations  as  the  love 
which  is  stamped  by  death.  If  I  have  bome  much,  and  my 
spirit  has  worked  out  its  earthly  end  in  travail  and  in  tears, 
yet  I  would  not  forego  the  lessons  which  my  life  has  be- 
queathed me,  even  though  they  be  deeply  blended  with  sad- 
ness  and  regret.  No!  were  I  asked  what  best  dignifies  the 
present  and  consecrates  the  past;  what  enables  us  alone  to 
draw  a  just  moral  from  the  tale  of  life;  what  sheds  the  purest 
light  upon  our  reason ;  what  gi ves  the  firmest  strength  to  our 
religion;  and,  whether  our  remaining  years  pass  in  seclusion 
or  in  action,  is  best  fitted  to  soften  the  haart  of  man,  and  to 
elevate  the  soul  to  God, —  I  would  answer,  with  Lassus,  it  is 

*'£XPEBIENCE  !" 
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